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PREFACE 

This book, Voices of America, is one of a series of books in literature entitled 
'* Enjoying Literature.” The purpose of the series, as may be gleaned from the 
title, is to help the student enjoy reading literary producUons. Enjoyment, 
however, comes only through purposeful activity. Every effort has been made, 
therefore, to make the selections seem worth while. They can be worth while 
to the student only when he is able to interpret them in terms of his own interests 

and needs. ^ ^ . . . 

In choosing and organising the selections in Voices of Amencc the authors 

have been guided by such agencies as (I) the National Council of Teachers 
of English (2) the College Entrance Examination Board, (3) the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and (4) committees influencing 
the dirertion of varioua state and city courses of study. In a<Wition, they have 
been guided by the experimental use of the materials in the classroom, the 
advice of teachers in service, and tbe interesU and abilities of high-school 

studenas themselves. , , j 

The subject matter of the book, as the title indicates, has lieen drawn 

from American literature. It reveals the thoughts, feelings, and uleals that 
have characterised the American people as they have been interpreted by 
American writers. It ha* been impossible, of course, to l.nng together m s 
single book a complete anthology of American literature, but the sclecuons 
chMcn give an excellent cross section of Ameriesn literary expression, Tl.us 
the book serves several important purpose* in relation to American literature. 
First, it (pves the student a panoramic view of American I'fe. "‘• 

Second, it reveals to him the customs, beliefs, attitudes, and ideals that have 
given America its significant personality. Third it pves him an 
^th various authors who have felt the pulse of American life. Fourth, it hel^ 
him see that these authors have expressed common everyday feelings as well as 
noble thoughts. Fifth, it shows him that Amencan writers have produce.! 
literature distinctive in character and in sufficient quantity to make up an 

important part of the literature of the world. 

In the light of the foregoing, the philosophy of the book is readily apparent. 
Briefly stated, its purpose is to help the student interpret literature m such a 
manner that he may apply its benefits to his everyday life. Every .selection, 
Sore his be^Tn'chi^n^n the l-asis of two criteria: (1) its literary worth 
and (2) its value to the student in the light of his own expenences. In harmony 
with tL philosophy the selecUons have been grouped around centers of abjdmg 
interest Each unit, therefore, is an expenence unit, repr^entmg a major 
influence in the life of the student himself. Even- selection helps to pve him 
a betur understanding of the major underlying theme. As a result of ^h an 
organisation, a unit U more than a group of selections. It is an integrated 
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thought pattern fitting into the student’s own scheme of life. Moreover, each 
unit is wel) rounded and complete. 

The centers of interest chosen as underlying themes for the units are the 
common experiences of man down through the succeeding years. In other 
words, they are not limited by time or space. Selections written many years 
ago fall into the same thought pattern as others written at a more recent date. 
The old and the new come together in a unit, much as old people and young 
people drop in on a friend to chat. There is one exception to this plan of 
organization. The selections in the first unit, *'Our Country’s Progress/’ are 
arrsnged approximately in a chronological order to help the student note the 
influences of chan^ng times and conditions. Appearing at the first of the 
l>ook. the unit serves as a foundation for the experience units that follow. 

The last unit in the l>ook, ** Getting Acquainted with an Author,” is espccu 
ally significant because it provides a chronological survey of American literature 
and thus serves as a logical summary to the book as a whole. Throughout 
(he l>ook it is a.ssume<l that the student is interested in literature largely l>eoause 
he sees it related to his own interests and needs. When he reaches the last 
unit in the book, however, he is ready to catalog his knowledge in a chrono- 
logical scale. Such a treatment gives him an opportunity to review literature 
from a different point of view. He reads a disoussion of authors whom he has 
met at various times during (he year and of selections which he has read in 
the various units of the l)Ook. Thus he sees familiar authors and selections in 
a new relationship — the relationship of time. He learns to a.ssociate literature 
with the personalities who produce it and with the time in which it was written. 
The purposes of the unit may be summarized as follows: 

1. To make the student acquainted \rith the background and piersonality 
of authors. 


2. To help him see something of the relationship between an author’s 
writings and the physical and social environment in which he lived. 

3. To help him l>o<*omc acquaint chI with types of writing which each author 
used to express himsolf. 

4. To help him a*^soeiute authors and their svri tings with the significant 
roritemporary movements and events iti American history. 

r>, To holp him realize something of the contribution each author has made 
to the liierature of his time and to the general culture of the country. 


At the end of tlie last unit is a chronological chart which shows the history 
of Amcrieftu ht<T5iture by authors and periods. This chart serves as a summary 
of t lie unit as a whole. The names of authors and their significant writings are 
jdacecl opposite the names of important events in Ameriean history to enable 
the student to see the relationship between literature an<l history. Further- 
inor<\ the chart classifies productions according to their social, political cco- 
noniic, ami cidtural significanve. * 


lhr«*ughont ihe IwKik s|K'cial emphasis is given to literary The 

troatment begins in an informal way in (he first unit and continues to the end. 
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When a type ia introduced for the first time, it is defined. When it is familiar, 
questions are asked to stimulate thinking. A complete index by type.*? entitled, 
“Index to Types of literature,” is provided at the end of the book. Thi?* 
index serves as a ready reference when more intensive study of any particular 
type is desired. 

The method of instruction is suggested by the organisation of the material.'^ 
and by the helps provided for the student. In general, the suggestions arr* 
sufficient for the student to direct himself. The teacher, however, sliould 
consider the outcome.s of each unit to make certain that the student acconipIlKlie^^ 
the intended results. Her major work is to lend encouragement to reading anti 
the related activities and to direct discussion. The latter is very important, 
for the student often organises his thinking lietter under the influence of dis- 
cussion than he does by any other means. Following are some of the altls 
provided for learning: 

1. Preceding the first unit is an introduction entitle<l “Voices of America:' 
This introduction presents in a simple manner the philosophy of the entire 
book. The year’s work might well start with a discuaston of the introducllun 
and some of the larger i<leaa it implies. 

2. Each unit, as already indicated, is built around a major ex|>erienfc in 
life. To help the student see its umlerijing purpose, proceed intelligently, ami 
arrive at an understanding of the Issues involved, the following aids are 
provided : 

a. At the beginning is a preview to explain the purpose of the unit ami to 
stimulate interest in what is to follow. As in the ca.se of the Introduction 
addressed to the student, each preview should lie discussed thoroughly. 

b. At the end of each unit is a section of summarising activities entitled. 
“Postview of the Unit.” This section is made up of three principal 
parts: The first part, “Checking Your Experiences.” consists of a si*ries 
of new-type tests to help the student review what lie has r<'ad. Thesis 
tests may be used Individually or assigned to the class as a whole. The 
second part of the Post view. “Enjo>ing Creative I'hiperiencrs,” Miggests 
activities which will help the .student relate the unit to his own experience 
and at the same time round out his thinking with reference to tlic unl( 
as a whole. It is not expected, of coui>e, that every student will carry 
out all the suggestions. Rather will he examine the list and carry out 
those which seem most interesting and helpful. Altogether, tlic sug- 
gestions offer an excellent opportunity to care for in<livi<lual differcuic'es. 
The third part of the PostNiew. “Enjoying Furllier Reading,” includes 
a list of selections from which the student may clioos** for furthcT roa<ling. 
The .selections included are similar to those included in the unit and 
hence are reUted to the underlying center of interest. A brief statement 
concerning the content is included with the title of each selection to 
help the student make his choice. 
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c. Accompanying each selection in the book are notes to help the student 
relate It to the underlying theme of the unit and to interpret its literary 
value. An introductory statement orients the student and helps to 
make the selection purposeful. Questions and comments following the 
selection stimulate his thinking and help him arrive at a point of view. 
The questions check his understanding of the author’s purpose in wnting 
the selection, the literar>' fonn and merit of the selection, and its relation 
to his own experiences. Here again is an excellent opportunity to care 
for individual differences. 

To summarize, then, Vmcft of Amtrica has been written to help the student 
enjoy reading and to become appreciative of American literary art. It has 
been planned to make him acquainte<l with both the old and the new in American 
literature integrated into natural centers of interest, Thus he comes to see 
the underlying purposes of all literary endeavor and to interpret productionn 
in terms of life itself. He meets authors, reads selections, studies types, 
an<l builds up an organized understanding of American literature as a part of 
an enjoyable program. 
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VOICES OF AMERICA 

The more you read, the more you will understand how greatly 
the present depends upon the past. The man who first sup- 
ported himself in the water by means of a floating object made 
a contribution to the building of ships. The man who first 
carved pictures to convey a message laid the foundation for the 
present system of writing. Likewise the literature of yesterday 
has hclF>ed to make the literature of today. This book, Vaicea 
of America, will introduce you to some of the best of the old in 
American literature as w'ell as some of the best of the new. 

The literature of America tells the story of a rugged, active, 
and inventive people. It arouses a feeling of deep admiration 
and respect for the men and women who have helped to make 
M)oial and cultural life what it is today. This, however, is not 
its only value. It demonstrates that man down through the 
years has been guided by the same general interests as those by 
wliieh you are guided in your own life. Daniel Webster's 
* lUinker Mill Oration," for instance, shows the same spirit of 
.\moricunism as Woodrow Wilson’s War Message to Congress,'* 
although it was delivered almost a century earlier. Henry 
Thoreuu interpret ihJ nature W'ith the same keen understanding 
as do nature lovers of the pre.sent time. In other words, the 
reactions of the .\mericun people have changed little thn>ugh 
MU’ceeditig general ions. 

in view of the foregoing, you are primarily concerned with 
the major interests which have led men to action. You will find 
interests explained in the various units of the book. Each 
unit rej^resents a major underlying center of interest. It is 
made \ifj of select ions written by people W'ho lived years ago 
as well us by people who are living today. These selections 
appear in the unit much as old and young friends drop in for 
li ('hat. .\s you road, therefore, you will get both the old and 
the new point of view on the major interests in American life. 



OUR COUNTRY’S PROGRESS 

Scarceiy more th&n three bunclred yem ago» a sturdy band of 
pioneers landed on the shores of the American continent. Their 
indomitable courage, trust in God, and faith in themselves resulted 
in the founding of colonies dedicate to the principles of freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness. The first settlers were largely English, 
but down through the years people have come to America from all 
parts of the world. They have come largely because of the ideals set 
up by the sturdy pioneers which have guided the progress of the 
American people down to the present time. 

The boundaries of our country have been extended from a narrow 
strip of land along the Atlantic seaboard to a great area extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada on the north to Mexico 
on the sou til. A va.st wilderness has been transformed into a busy 
land of farms and cities. The changes, however, have not taken place 
without dangerous adventures, hard work, and difficult decisions. 
Certain mistakes have been made, but the American spirit has always 
carried us forward. What is the American spirit? It is made up 
largely of courage, industry, and optimism — characteristics that inspire 
men with confidence in attacking any problem that may arise. 

In this unit Captain John Smith tells al>out some of the dangers 
(hat faced the first English coloniats in America. Patrick Henry tells 
why the colonists opposed their mother country, and the Declaration 
of Independence tells why (hey finally sought their freedom. Benjamin 
Franklin give.s a taste of the practical wisdom that helped to guide the 
colonists in their st rugglej;. (*r6veccpur descrilies a typical American 
of his day, and Webster reviews (he progress of (he country during its 
first fifty years. Key expresses patriotic joy over the safety of the 
American Hag, and ('alhoun di.scusses the relation lietween state and 
nation. Lincoln and Timrod express grief over fallen heroes, and 
(Irady explains the need for renewed friendship between the North 
an<l South. Finally Prt‘.*ii<ipnl Wilson .sets forth the reasons why the 
United States should enter the W’orld War. 

It i.s hoped that reading these selections will give you greater appre- 
ciaticm of pre.«ent-day problems. After all, you are a product of Ameri* 
can progres.s. Further progress, however, depends to a great extent 
upon how well you and other young |>eople understand American ideals 
and are willing to carry them on. As you read, then, kwp in mind 
your own respoiLsibility in (he matter of helping to carry on the work 
so well started by tho.se wlio lived in earlier days. 
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INDIANS* 

By Captain John Surra 

Our country really b^n with the 
settlement at Jamestown in 1607, the 
6rst peromnent English settlement in 
America. At various times it looked as 
if the little colony m^ht be wiped out by 
disease or starvation. If it had not been 
for John Smith, the colony probably would 
have failed. The following selection was 
written by Smith himself about some of 
his experiences. 

And now the winter approaching, 
the rivers became so covered with 
swans, geese, duckes, and cranes, that 
we daily feasted with good bread, 
Virginia pease, pumpions,* and pui- 
chamins,* fish, fowle, and diverse sorts 
of wild beasts as fat as we could eate 
themi so that none of our Tuftaffaty* 
humorists desired to goe for England. 

But our Comadies never endured 
long without a Tragedie; some idle 
exceptions being muttered against 
Captaine Smith, for not discovering 
the bead of Chickahamania^ river, and 
taxed by the Councell, to be too slow 
in so worthy an attempt. The next 
voyage bee proceeded so farrc that 
with much labour by cutting of trees 
insunder he made his passage; but 
when hia Barge could passe no far- 
ther, he left her in a broad bay out of 
danger of shot, commanding none 
should goe a shore till his retume: 
himselfe with two English and two 
Salvages^ went vp* higher in a Canow'e; 
but bee was not long absent, but his 
men went a shore, whose want of 
government gaue both occasion and 


* ProD (7«Rfra^/ nittorit e/ 

I punyion$: pumpkiu. 

' fWtehdmtnt; penimmc&J. 

tumy. eriticftl. tr©m tuft 
worn ouriftf the •4xt*enth and ®*veftt««nth 
e«nturiM. 

* ChiVfeohdnuaiu; Chickfthominy. 

* Mltopc«; ••vftges. 

■ rp; f wAe ofUB u*ed for u, *od ■ for r . 
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opportunity to the Salvages to sur- 
prise one George ('assen, whom they 
slew, and much failed not to hauc cut 
of|n the boat and all the rest. 

Smith little dreaming of that acci- 
dent, being got to the marshes at the 
rivers head, twentie myles in the 
desort, had his two men slaine (as is 
supposed) sleeping by the Cano we, 
whilst himself e by fowling sought them 
victual: who finding he was beset with 
200- Salvages, two of them he© slew, 
still defending himselfe with the ayd 
of a Salvage his guid, whom he bound 
to his armc with his garters, and 
vsed him as a buckler, yet he was 
shot in his thigh a little, and had 
many arrowes that stucke in his 
cloathes but no great hurt, till at last 
they tooke him prisoncr- 

When this newes came to lames^ 
town©, much was their sorrow for his 
loss©, fewe expecting what ensued. 

' / And J werA murchAngrAble. 
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trjftiuaft t^kifar 
Jijiktrth ^Pam»2nl;ee i 

, 4tll Kit<9n\fA ny, nndjtew^ o/tfuin 


>'i«f« Mmhblt O'fMvWf tfwNvw 


SMITH BEING TAKEN PRISONER 


Sixe or s«u«n we«kes those Bur* 
bariaiis kept him prisoner, msny 
strange triumphes and coniu rations’ 
they made of tiicn» yet hee so demeaned 
himselfe amongst them* as he not 
oneiy diverted them from surprising 
the Fort* but procured his owne 
libertie* and got himstdfe and his com* 
pany sueh ratimation amongst them, 
(hut those Salvages udmiml him more 
than tlieir owne Quiyouckosucka.^ 
'I'he mamior huw (hoy vsed and 
deliuered him* is< as followeth. 

'ri>e Sal Vagifs f\aoinK drawne from 
Cieorge (‘asHvii whether ('aptaiue 
StnkJi wuK gone, pruseeuting (hat op« 
ortunity tliey followed him with 300- 
howmon. conducted l>y the King of 
PaiuAvnktH*, who in diiiision>i searching 
t)ie turnings of the riucr, found Robin' 
son and ICinry by the tire side: those 
(hoy shot full of arrowy’s and slew. 
Then finding the Captaine, as Ls said* 
that vmi the Salvage (hat was his 
guide as his shield (three of them 
being slaine ami diuersothersogauld*) 
ail the rest would not come neere him. 

' (OniuroOons. rit«a p»rform*d to •v«rt «vil. 

• 9mft|l cods. 

• gautd (gdtd): «’ounded. 


Thinking thus to haue returned to hla 
boat* regarding them* aa he marched, 
more then hia way, (he) slipped vp to 
the middle in an oasie* creeke and his 
Salvage with him; yet durst they not 
come to him till being neere dead with 
cold, he threw away his armes. Then 
according to their composition* they 
drew him forth and led him to the fire, 
where his men were slaine. Diligently 
they chafed* his benummed limbs. 

He demanding for their Captains * 
they shewed him Opechankanough* 
King of Pamavnkee* to whom he gaue 
a round Ivory double compaas Dyall. 
Much they marvailed at the playing 
of the Fly and Needle, which they 
could see so plaincly and yet not touch 
it, because of the glasse that covered 
them. But when he demonstrated by 
that Globc-like I c well* the roundnesse 
of the earth, and skies, the spheare of 
the Sunne, Moone, and Starree, and 
how the Sunne did chase the night 
round about the world continually; 
the greatnesse of the Land and Sea, 
the diven^itie of Nations, varietie of 

* oc*ie: OQzy. muddy. 

'Hfmpontion: plftn. •7re«reftQt. 
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complexions, and how we were to them 
Antipodes,* and many other such like 
matters, they all stood as amazed with 
admiration. 

Notwithstanding, within an houre 
after they tyed him to a tree, and as 
many as could stand about him pre- 
pared to shoot him: but the Kii^ 
holding vp the Compass in his hand, 
they all laid downe their Bowes and 
Arrowes, and in a triumphant manner 
led him to Orapaks, where he was 
after their manner kindly feasted, and 
well vsed ... Not long after, early 
in a morning a great fire was made in 
a long house, and a mat spread on the 
one side, as on the other; on the one 
they caused him to ait, and all the 
guard went out of the house, and 
presently came skipping in a great 
grim fellow, all painted over with 
coale, mingled with oyle; and many 
Snakes and Wesels skins stuffed with 
mosse, and all their tayles tyed 
together, so as they met on the crowne 
of his head in a tassel); and round 
about the taasell was a Coronet of 
feathers, the skins hanging round 
about his head, backe, and shoulders, 
and in a manner covered hU face; 
with a hellish voyce, and a rattle in 
his hand. With most stran^ ges- 
tures and passions he began hU invo- 
cation, and environed the fire with a 
circle of roeale; which done, three 
more such like devils came rushing in 
with the like antique tricks, painted 
halfe blacke, halfe red: but all their 
eyes were painted white, and some red 
stroakes like Mutchato’s* along their 
cheekes: round about him those fiends 
daunced a pretty while, and then came 
in three more as vgly as the rest; 
with red eyes, and white stroakes over 
their blacke faces, at last they all sat 
downe right ^mnst him ; three of 

^ Antipodes (in-Up'S-dte) : on tbe opposite tid« 
of the «»rth. 

• MvUkoto'i (mCt-chk'tte) : nuoUebeo. 


them on the one hand of the chiefe 
Priest, and three on the other. Then 
all with their rattles began a song, 
which ended, the chiefe Priest layd 
downe fine wheat comes: then strayn- 
ic^ his armes and bands with such 
violence that he sweat, and his veyna^ 
swelled, he began a short Oration : at 
the conclusion they all gaue a short 
groane; and then layd down three 
graines more. After that, began their 
song againe, and then another Ora- 
tion, ever laying downe so many 
comes as before, till they had t>vice 
incirculcd the fire; that done, they 
tooke a bunch of little stickes pre- 
pared for that purpose, continuing 
still their devotion, and at the end of 
every song and Oration, they layd 
downe a sticke betNvixt the divisions 
of Come. Till night, neither he nor 
they did either eate or drinke; and 
then they feasted merrily, with the 
best provirions they could make. 
Three dayes they vsed this Ceremony; 
the meaning whereof they told him, 
was to know if he intended them well 
or no. Tlie circle of meale signifietl 
their Country, the circles of come tin* 
bounds of the Sea, and the stickes his 
Country. They imagined the world 
to be flat and round, like a trencher;* 
and they in the middest. 

After this they brought him a bagge 
of gun-powder, which they carefully 
preserved till the next spring, to plant 
as they did their come; because they 
would be acquainted with the nature 
of that seede. 

Opilchapam the Kings brother in- 
vited him to his house, where, with as 
many platters of bread, foule, and 
wild beasts, as did environ him, be 
bid him Wellcome; but not any of 
them would eate a bit with him, but 
put vp all the remainder in Baskets. 

At his return to Opechancanougbs, 
all the Kings women, and their chil- 

I trtyuker; pIfttUr. 
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POWHATAN IN COUNCIL 

<ircn, flocked about him for their 
parth; a due by C'ustome, to be 
merry with $uch fragments. 

But hi^ wnkihK mind id hydeous 
drraiiies did oft see wondrous 
shnpe$» 

Of bodies strange, and huge in 
growth, and of slu()endious makes. 

At last they brought him to Moro- 
ncjcoinoco where was Powhatan, their 
Kmperor. Here more than ivv(» hun- 
dred of those grim Courtiers stotMl 
wondering at him, □.< he h:ul Uvne a 
monster; till Powhatan and hi.'j trsivne 
ha<l put theiiiselues in their Broaievi 
braveries. ‘ Before n tire vjton a M'at 
like a bedsled, he sjit onennl with a 
great robe, made of l<:^^ow<'^m*^ki lines, 
and all the tayhs lianging hy. (hi 
either hand did Mt a ^ollng wen eh of 
Ih or yeare***. and .’dong on eaeh 

• hO'l pul • t" Ihf'f frri\r, *1 1 tiir>-ri<f: had 

<lrc'<#c<l \ip >n lh«*ir 

' liofOiLCUH: raf<*«v)n. 


side the bouse, two rowes of men, and 
behind them as many women, with 
all their heads and shoulders painted 
red: many of their heads bedecked 
with the white downe of Birds; but 
every one with something: and a 
great chayne of white beads about 
their necks. 

At his entrance before the King, all 
the people gaue a great shout. The 
Queene of Appam stuck was appointed 
to bring him water to wash his hands, 
und another brought him a bunch of 
feathers, in stead of a Towel I, to dry 
them: having feasted him after their 
best barbarous manner they could, a 
long consultation was held, but the 
conclusion was, two great stones were 
brouglit before Powhatan: then as 
many as could layd hands on him, 
drafted him to them, and thereon laid 
his head, and being ready with their 
dulis. to beate out his braines, Poca- 
hontas the Kings dearest daughter, 
when no in treaty could prevails, got 
his hs'ad In her armes, and )ud her 
onme vpon his to saue him from death: 
whereat the Emperour was contented 
he should hue to make him hatchets, 
ami her bells, beaiU, ami copper; for 
they thought him as well of all occu- 
pations as thcmselu(‘s. For the King 
himselfc \rill make his owne robes, 
shooes, liowes, arrowes, pots; plant, 
hunt, or doe any thing so M*ell as the 
rc‘st . 

They say he bore a pleasant shew. 

But sure his lieart was sad. 

For who can pleasant be, and rest, 

Timl lines in feare and dread: 

And having life suspected, doth 

It still .«^uspected lead. 

'Pwo da\s after, Powhatan having 
disKuis<*d himselfe in the most feare- 
fuiU'M itiannor he could, caused Cap- 
lain Smith to be brought forth to a 
great liousse in the woods, and there 
v|x»n a mat by the fire to be left alone. 
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SMITH SAVED BY POCAHONTAS 

So to lanio.s lowno with 12 
Powhatan s<*iil him. That nijihl thi*y 
C|uarti‘iT''i in iIm* wooiU. he stili expect- 
ing (as ho ha<l <lone all this long time 
of his imiirlsonment) every lionre to 
l»c put to one death «ir other: for all 
their feasting. Hut alinightie Clod 
to lamc*8 (hy his divine providence) Imil molli- 
fied the hearU of those sternc Har- 
Ijarians witli <*oinpas.sion. The next 
morning l«'tiin<*s they eatne to the 
Fort, where Smith having vsed the 
Salvages with what kin<lnoswe he 


Not long after from behinde a mat 
that divide<l the house, was made the 
most dolefullest noyse he ever heard; 
then Powhatan more like a devil I then 
a man, with some two hundred more 
as blackc as himselfe, came vnto him 
and told him now they were friemls, 
and presently he should goe 
townc, to send him two gn‘al gunnes, 
and a gryndstonc, for w'hich he would 
giuc him the Country of Capahowo- 
sick, and for ever esteeme him as bis 
sonne Nantaquoud. 
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could, he shewed Rawhunt, Powbatans 
trusty servant, two demi-Culverings* 
and a millstone to carry Powhatan: 
they found them somewhat too heavie; 
but when they did see him discharge 
them, being loaded with stones, amor^ 
the boughs of a great tree loaded with 
Isickles, the yce and branches came so 
tumbling downe, that the poor Sal- 
vages ran away halfe dead with feare. 
But at last we regained some con- 
ference vdth them, and gaue them 
such toyes; and sent to Powhatan, his 
women, and children such presents, as 
gaue them in generall full content. 

Now in lames Towne they were all 
in combustion, the strongest preparing 
once jnort* to r\in away with the Pin- 
nace: whi<^h with the liaaaard of his 
life, with Sakre falcon^ and musket 
shot, Smith forced now* the third time 
to .stay or sinke. 

Some no better than they should be, 
line! plotted with the President, the 
next day to haue put him to death by 
the I.evilicall law,* for the liues of 
Robinson and Emry; pretending (he 
fault was his that had led them to 
their ends: but he quickly tookc such 
order with such Lawyers, that he layd 
them by the hceles till he sent some 
of them prisoners for England. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1 , Captain John Smith was only twenty- 
years old wlien he we«t to Virginia, 
blit he had already bad many exciting 
advonlurcs. The ci^ony at j anient own 
was ruled hy a council, hut not osm* 
to govern. It seem* to have lien* SmltbV 
own qualitlea of Icaden^hip a mtinl'cr 
the council that held the col.mv t«ig(>tbcr 
and kept d flriiggUns on it^ 

difficult ic*. One of kiU cluef uas 

' smalt rcniwa fer niw- to 
fhictrrn*poun<i b.iU. 

' 5nfrft*/.jJcAn. light caafioT. 

*Lo;t,faU /om ; -XyA h«. tl.ai kUierh any man 
shiM^^grefy be pit \o drath" Ij^viiicua 


to maintain trading relations with the 
Indians. He was usually able to keep on 
frieodly terms with them, but the selection 
(elU about a time when he almost failed. 

What can you tell about the character 
of John Smith from the selection? Remem- 
ber that he wrote the selection himself, 
even though it is written in the third 
person. Can you tell as much about him 
as you probably could if it had been 
written by someone else? Can you always 
believe what an author writes about him- 
self? about someone else? 

2. Smith b the first author who wrote 
entirely on subjects dealing with America. 
He had an interesting story to tell, and he 
told it in straightforward language. Some 
people have doubted whether any of his 
story is true. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, but that much of it is true. Some of 
the statements can be proved by otlier 
writings. It is probable, however, that he 
''dre«4cd-up'’ the story a little, to make 
his sdvcnture.s sound more thrilling. 

Many jwople have doubted especially 
the stoiy* alMut Pocahontas, but Poca- 
hontas was a real person, whether or not 
she saved John Smith's life as told in the 
story. ].ater she married an Englishman 
named John Rolfe. He took her to Eng- 
land for a visit, and she was received at 
court as a princess because her father was 
a chief. How does Smith’s story about 
Pocahontas agree with other stories you 
have read? 

3. What type of literature would you 
c.ill this selection? Why could you not 
enll it a short story? It is hiograpliical, 
but it is not a complete biography because 
it is e<mcorii<*d only with Smith's adven- 
tures and not with his whole life. ^Smith’s 
6Vncrof/ //f*/orr>, from which the selection 
is taken. Wlongs to a ty|>c of literature that 
was rare in his day but quite common 
iimv. This type is known as a per»<mal 
narrative, and (ells of a particular series 
of adventures in an author’s life. Good 
recent pers^'mal narratives are Discoi'ery, by 
Riclwrd E, Byrd, and Xorfh to the Orieni, 
by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Have you 
read either of these books? 

4. Would you say that John Smith was 
a x-ery poor si>eller? The spelling in this 
selection Is better than that used by most 
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people of his time. SpeUmg was not yet 
veiy well settled, snd people spelled words 
much as they sounded when pronounced. 
Look up other selections written about the 
time of John Smith end note bow the 
words are spelled. 

SPEECH IN THE VIRGINIA 
CONVENTION 
By Patrick Henry 

It was the eve of the Revolutionary 
War. Indeed, there had already been 
violence in Massachusetts. Would the 
South fight if war broke out in the North? 
This was a question even the Southerners 
were asking. Patrick Henry answered 
the question in the following speech, 
delivered in the House of Burgesses, or 
legislature of Virginia. 

No man thinks more highly than I 
do of the patriotism, aa well as abilities, 
of the very worthy gentlemen who 
have just addressed the house. But 
different men often see the same sub- 
jects in different lights; and. there- 
fore, I hope it will not be thought dis- 
respectful to those gentlemen, if, enter- 
taining, as 1 do, opinions of a char- 
acter very opposite to theirs, 1 shall 
speak forth my sentiments freely, and 
without reserve. This is no time for 
ceremony. The question before the 
house is one of awful moment* to this 
country. For my own part, 1 con- 
rider it as nothing less than a question 
of freedom or slavery. And in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, ought to be the freedom of the 
debate. It is only in this way that we 
can hope to arrive at the truth and 
fulfill the great responsibility which 
we owe to God and our country. 
Should i keep back my opinions at 
such a time through fear of pving 
offense, I should consider myself as 
guilty of treason toward my country 
and of an act of disloyalty toward the 

< awfMl momttU: faMful ireportancc. 


majesty of Heaven, which I revere 
above all earthly kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man 
to indulge in the illurions of hope. 
We are apt to shut our eyes against a 
painful truth— and listen to the song 
of that siren till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise 
men engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed 
to be of the number of those who, 
having eyes, see not, and ha\ing ears, 
bear not the things which so nearly 
concern their temporal salvation? For 
my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth; to know the worst, and 
to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my 
feet are guided; and that is (he lamp 
of experience. I know of no way of 
judging of the future but by the past- 
And judging by the past, I wish to 
know what there has been in the con- 
duct of the British ministry for the 
last ten years to justify those hopes 
with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the 
house. Is it that insidious smile with 
which our petition has been lately 
received? Trust it not, sir; it will 
prove a snare to your feet. Suffer not 
yourselves to be betrayed with a kiss. 

Ask youmelves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports 
with* those warlike preparations which 
cover our waters and darken our land. 
Are fleets and armies necessary to a 
work of love and reconciliation? Have 
we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled that force must be called 
in to win back our love? Let us not 
deceive ourselves, sir. These are the 
implements of war and subjugation* — 
the last aipiments to which kings 
resort. 1 ask gentlemen, sir, what 
means this martial array, if its purpose 

* ramporbi m’U; \9 suited Co. 

■ •■SyiifaiioH; eonqu*9C or suppre»ion. 
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lu roll for ail tins nciuiinilalion of 
• ■ !»-• tiavjcs auii ariiu<*j>? No. sir» she has 
I'riiaiii non«\ Thoy are moatit for \is; they 

"'-fhl rjix U* tju aul for no o(lu*r. They are 
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sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains which the British ministry 
have been so long forging. 

And what have we to oppose to 
them? Shall we try argument? Sir, 
we have been trying that for the last 
ten years- Have we anything new to 
offer upon the subject? Nothing. We 
have held the subject up in every light 
of which it is capable; but it has been 
all in vain. Shall we resort to en* 
treaty and bumble supplication? What 
terms shall we find which have not 
been already exhausted? Lot us not. 

I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves 
longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that 
could be done to avert the storm which 
is now coming on. We have polU 
tioned— we have remonstrated— we 
have supplicated —we have prostrated 
ourselves before the throne, and have 
implored its interposition to arrest the 
tyrannical bands of the ministry and 
parliament. Our petitions have been 
slighted; our remonstrances have pro- 
duced additional violence and insult; 
our supplications have been disre- 
garded; and we have been spurned 
with contempt from the foot of the 
throne. In vain, after these things, 
may we indulge the fon<l hope of pt*ace 
and reconciliation. There n no longer 
any room for hope. If we wish to l>e 
free— if we mean to preserve inviolate' 
those inestimable privileges for which 
we have been so long contending — if 
we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have Ijcen 
so long engaged and which we have 
pledged ourselves never to al>andon 
until the glorious object of our contest 
shall be obtained— we must fight I— I 
repeat it, sir, we must fight! An ap- 
peal to arms and to the God of hosts is 
all that is left us! 

They tell us, sir. that we are weak- 
unable to cope with so formidable an 

• innclaU whok, und»inteed- 


adversary. But when shall we be 
stronger? Will it be the next week or 
the next year? Will it be when we 
are totally disarmed and when a Brit- 
ish guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by 
irresolution and inaction? Shall we 
aci^uire the means of effectual resist- 
ance by lying supinely^ on our backs 
and hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a 
proper use of those means which the 
God of nature hath placed in our 
power, Three millions of pcojjlc arme<i 
in the holy cause of liberty and in 
such a country as that which we pus- 
ses-s are invincible by any force which 
our enemy ean send against us. 
Beridos. sir, wc shall not fight our 
battles alone. There is a just Ooil 
who presides over the destinies of 
nations and who will raise up friends 
to fight our battles for us. The 
battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; 
it is to the vigilant, the Active, the 
brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election.^ 
If we were base enough to desire it. 
it is now too laic to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat but in 
8ubniis.<(ion and slavery! Gut ehain.s 
are forged. Their clanking niay lx* 
heard on the plains of Boston! The 
war is inevitable — and let it come! 1 
rc|>eat it, sir Jet it come! 

It 1.-4 in vain, sir, to extenuate^ the 
matter. Gcnth'iiten may cry, peac;e, 
pQ^cc — but there is no i)oace. The 
war is actual ly begun! The next gale 
that sweei« from (he north will bring 
to our ears the clash of re-sounding 
arms! Our brethren arc already in 
the field! Why stand wc here idle? 
What is it that gentlemen wish? 

(sO^loUI): without epirit. 

*«leelCoH; choice. 

< «xcum. 
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What would they have? Is life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty Godl 
I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty 
or give me death! 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. Patrick Henry was boro in the back 
country of Virginia, above the fall line. 
This part of the country had not been 
ftettled so long as the lands nearer the sea. 
The feeling of freedom and independence, 
however, was stronger than along the 
seaboard. People resented interference 
and always were ready to protect their 
rights by force of arms. What effect do 
you think this background had on Patrick 
Henry's attitude toward the Revolution? 

2. What is a speech? Is it merely a 
talk i)efore an audience? When you turn 
on the radio and hear someone talking, 
how can you tell whether or not he is 
making a speech? 

3. Speeches are not all alike. They 
differ according to the occasion on which 
they arc delivered and the elTcct the 
sjieaker wishen to produce. Some speeches 
a|>peal largely to reason and others largely 
to the emotions, while some appeal to both. 
What parts, if any, of the foregoing speech 
appealed to the reason? What parts 
apj>calc(l to the emotions? 

4. I-ook up several other famous speeches 
and determine the purposes for which 
Xhey were delivered. Explain in each case 
whether the speech was intended to Bpj)eal 
to the reaswin, to the emotions, or to both 
reason and emotuin. 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN?* 

By MicfiEi. 

Jean i>e CBf.vEeoEUR 

The frontier was the m<.jt hnporlant 
factor in early Amerii;»n i)rogre?s. Its 
importance la.^teil almost to the iK-ginning 
of the twentieth ccntuiy. Then lliceo<iRtry 
had all been settled atid the frontier 
gone. The letters of Crevtcreur, one of 

•ProBs LtUettfrom an Am<ri:an Farmer. 


which you are about to read, were the 
earliest literary expression of frontier life 
and ideals in America. They were pub- 
lished in 1782. 

What then is the Aroericaii, this 
new man? He is either an European 
or the descendant of an European, 
hence that strange mixture of blood 
which you will End in no other coun- 
try. I could point out to you a family 
whose grandfather was an English- 
man, whose wife wss Dutch, whose 
son married a French woman, and 
whose present four sons have now 
four wives of different nations. He 
is an American who, leaving behind 
him all his ancient prejudices and 
manners, receives new ones from the 
new mode of life he has embraced, the 
new government he obeys, and the 
new rank he holds. He becomes an 
American by being received in the 
broa<l lap of our great Alma Mater. ^ 
Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose 
lal>ors and posterity will one day 
cause great changes in the world. 

Americans are the western pilgrims, 
who are carrying along with them 
that great mass of arts, sciences, vigor, 
and industry which began long since 
in the east; they will finish the great 
circle. The Americans were once 
scattered all over Europe; here they 
are incorporated into one of the finest 
systems of population which has ever 
appeared and which will hereafter be- 
come distinct by the power of the 
different climates they inhabit, The 
American ought therefore to love this 
country much better than that wherein 
either he or his forefathers were born. 
Here the rewards of his industry follow 
nith equal steps the progress of his 
labor; his labor is founded on the 
basis of nature, self -interest; can it 
want a stronger allurement? Wives 

• Maler (ftl'md fond mother, 

united Sui»a of Am«ric«. 
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and children, who before in de- 
manded of him a morsel of bread, now, 
fat and frolicsome, gladly help their 
father to clear those fiel^ whence 
exuberant* crops are to arise to feed 
and to clothe them all; without any 
part being clmroed either by a despotic 
prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord. 
Here rellpon demands but little of 
him, a small voluntary salary to the 
minister and gratitude to God; can he 
refuse these? The American is a new 
man, who acts upon new principles; 
he must, therefore, entertmn new 
ideas, and form new opinions, From 
involuntary idleness, servile depend- 
ence, penury, and useless labor, he 
has passed to toils of a very different 
nature, rewarded by ample sub^Unce. 
— This is an American. 

PONDERING OVER THE LETTER 

1. Cr^vecceur,* although a Frenchman, 
was educated in England. He fought with 
Montcalm at Quebec and helped explore 
the region about the Great Lakes. In 
1769 he settled in New York and clwred 
his own farm, How did this experience 
prepare him to write on pioneer life? 

2. Crftvecaur's letters are really asaays 
written in letter form. He evidently used 
letters so that he might write in an xnfonnal 
manner. Long formal letters are not ao 
popular aa they were in former days. 
Perhaps this is because people today are 
too busy to write their letters carefully 
enough to have them published. 

3. Why is America sometimes called 

the "Melting Pot"? What conditions 
justified CrSvecoeur in introducing the idea 
so many years ago? ^ • 

4. In his discussion of the typical 

American, Crfvecaur makes a number of 
predictions about the America of the 
future. You are now living in the future 
Cr4vec«ur had in mind. How a 

prophet was he? If you were to wnte an 
essay on the typical American, what part 
of Cr^vecreur's letter could you use? 

i avbtrciU (•g-*a'Mr-4ne): abundant. 

• CrHteceuf (krSv^OrO* 


THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

The beginnings of American progress 
were slow. Between the settlement of 
Jameston-n and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence extended a period of 169 years. 
During this time colonists had settled 
from Maine to Georgia, but lived only on 
a narrow strip of land along the Atlantic 
coast The population of the entire thirteen 
colonies was only about 3,000,000 people. 
When the Revolutionary War broke out, 
few colonists had any idea of independence. 
They merely wanted freedom from taxes, 
which they fell were unjust, and a greater 
degree of self-government. Between the 
first battle on April 19, 1775, and July 4, 
1776, however, a change in sentiment to»k 
place. The colonists found by experience 
that they could work together in a curnnion 
cause and decided that they had a chance 
to win complete independence. 

When, m the course of human 
events, it becomes necessury for oiu* 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them witli 
another, and to assume, among the 
powers of the earth, the separate atul 
equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent re*spect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable* rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing 
I B«t to be tekeo ewey. 
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its powers in such form, as to tbetn 
shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate, that governments 
long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes ; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishingtbe forms 
to which they are accustomed. But 
when a long train of abuses and usur- 
pations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is 
their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of govern- 
ment. The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world. 

/. He has refused his assent to the 
laws t he most wliolesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

S. lie has forbidden his governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should l>e 
obtained: and when so siLs pended, he 
has utterly neglectecl to attend to them. 

S. He has refused to pass other 
laws for the acconunodutions of Urge 
districts of people, unless these people 
would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the legislaiure—a right 
inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

4- He ha< called together legislative 
bodies at places umisual, uncomfort- 
able, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole 


purpose of fatiguing them into com- 
pliance with bis measures. 

6, He has dissolved representative 
houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
manly firmness, his invasions on the 
rights of the people. 

6. He has refused, for a long time 
after such dissolutions, to cause others 
to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large, 
for their exercise, the state remaining 
in the meantime exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

7. He has endeavored to prevent the 
population of these states; for that 
purpose ol>stnjcting the laws for 
naturalisation of foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

8. He has o1:«tructcd the adminis- 
tration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
pow*ers. 

P. He has made judges dependent 
on his will alone, for the tenure’ of 
their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. 

10. He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers, to harass our people, and eat 
out their substance. 

//. Ho has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislature. 

JZ. He has affected to render the 
military independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

13. He has combined with others to 
aubject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution,* and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acta of pretended legislation: 

a. For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among as. 

I ttnurt: holdinf. 

* i<JeM of cov^nmoDt. 
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6. For protecting them, by & mock 
trial, from punishment for any munlrrs 
which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these states. 

c. For cutting off our trade w*ith all 
parts of the world. 

d. Fur iitiposing taxes on us viithout 
our consent, 

e. For depriving us, in many ea-ses, 
of the benefits of trial by jury. 

/. For transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for protended ofTenees.^ 

g. For abolishing the free system of 
Knglish laws in u neighboring provinee, 
establishing t lie rein an arbitrary gov- 
ernment, and enlarging its Iwundaries, 
60 as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these coloniea. 

h. For taking away our charters, 
abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, fundamentally, the forms of 
our governments. 

t. For stisp ending our own legis- 
latures, ai\d declaring themselves in- 
' preUn^eJ effenett: efferx^s nol committed. 


vested with power to legislate for us 
in all rases w'hatsoover. 

14- He has abdicated^ government 
here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection un<l w'aging war against us. 

1^. He has plundered our scaa, 
ravage<l our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

IC. He is at this time transporting 
large armies of foreign mercenaries^ to 
complete the works of death, desola- 
tion, and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy* 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbar- 
ous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

17. He has constrained^ our fellow- 
citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms ag^nst their coun- 
try*, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

* oMteefed: siveo up. 

•J^eipn mfrfrnaHet: soldiers other chan EnslLsb- 
■nen hired to fight against the colonies. 

< ptrfidtf (p^Tl-di): faithlessness. 

>coRsf reined.* forced. 
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18. He has excited domestic insur- 
rections amongst us, and has endeav- 
ored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of a)) ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions 
we have petitioned for redress in the 
moat bumble terms ; our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A prince whose 
character ia thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant is unfit to 
be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our 
attentions to our Britisb brethren. 
We have warned them, from time to 
time, of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us. We have reminded 
them of the circximstances of our emi- 
gration and settlement here . We h a ve 
appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity,' and we have conjured’ 
them by the ties of our common kin- 
dred to disavow these usurpations,’ 
which would inevitably interrupt 
our connections and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the 
voice of justice and of consanguinity.* 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in* the 
necessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and bold them, as we hold the 
rest of mankind — enemies in war, 
in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of 
the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare: That 

• mognanimUj/ : ft&eroeicy. 

^e^njurtd implored. 

• tuurpAlion* (a^Ckr^pA'ehfiiu) : unleviul ecu. 

(kSa'eSDi'SWIo'I-tl): kiaefaip by 

• ae^iete$ (ftk*w[>deO in: «ce»p( m ua4Voidebl«. 


these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent 
Stales; that they are absolved from* all 
allegiance to the Britisb crown, and 
that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that, as free and independent States, 
they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, estab- 
lish commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States 
may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration. >\'ith a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

PONDERING OVER THE 
DOCUMENT 

1. One cannot really say that any one 
man was the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. In a sense, the Conti- 
nental Congress was the author, for the 
contents were discussed in detail by the 
group. The actual writing, liowcver, was 
done by Thomas Jefiereon. Find out 
whether Jefferson did any other wTiting 
and, if so. what. The first signer of the 
Declaration was Jolin Hancock, president 
of Congress. 

2. Hie Declaration is a government 
document. The original copy is still care- 
fully preserved in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. Explain just what a 
document is. 

3. The Declaration of Independence was 
not produced as literature. It is such an 
excellent example of dear, concise English, 
however, that it Is often used as a model 
by those who wish to state a case plainly 
and convincingly. Re-rcad the selection 
and pick out passages that are especially 
clear. 

4 . At the time the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence was signed, there was a great 
stir of freedom in the world. The people 
of Europe following the Middle Ages had 
broken away from many of the traditions of 
* ahtolftd from: from. 
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the paat. Everywhere they were b^inoing 
to talk about the rights of roan.” They 
were beginning to think that they had a 
real chance in life — new seas to sail and 
new lands to settle. It was an age of great 
hope and great idealism. Can you see, 
then, why the Declaration was written? 
Do you believe with our forefathers that 
all men are created free and equal? Do 
you believe that all have an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? 

SELF-EDUCATION* 

By Benjamin Prankun 

In the late colonial period America was 
truly a land of opportunity. In the earlier 
period everyone had been busy clearing 
land, building houses, and cutting roads 
through the wilderness. Now must of the 
Isnd along the coast had boon settled. 
There were a number of cities, and there 
were many opiKirtunities in business and 
politics for energetic young men. One of 
the bxisiest and most successful men of this 
period was Benjamin Franklin. The fol> 
lowing selection is part of the story of 
hie life as he told it liinisclf. 

In 1732 1 first published my Alma* 
Hack, under the name of i^tcAord 
Saunders; it waa continued by me 
about twenty-five years, commonly 
called Poor I(i chord's Almanack. I 
endeavored (o make it l>oth enter- 
taining und UM'ful; and it accordingly 
came to be in huch detiiand, that I 
reaped considerable profit from it, 
vending annually near ten thousand. 
.And o I serving that it was generally 
rend, scarce any iu>ighl>orhood in the 
province l>oing without it, I con- 
sidered it as a proper vehicle for 
conveying iivst ruction among the com- 
mon people, who bought scarcely any 
other books; I therefore filled all the 
little spaces that occurred between 
the remarkable days in the calendar 
t^^tlJ proverbial sentences, chiefly such 

•From Ihft AMl^^aphy. 


as inculcated industry and frugality 
as the means of procuring wealth, and 
thereby securing virtue; it being more 
difficult for a man in want to act 
always honestly, as, to use here one 
of those proverbs, U is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. 

These proverbs, which contained the 
wisdom of many ^es and nations, 1 
assembled and formed into a connected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 
1757, as the harangue of a wise old 
man to the people attending an 
auction. The bringing all these scat- 
tered counsels thxis into a focus enabled 
them to make greater impression. 
The piece, being universally approved, 
was copied in all the newspapers of 
the Continent; reprinted in Britain on 
a broadside,' to be stuck up in houses; 
two translations were made of it in 
French, and great numbers bought by 
the clci^ and gentry, to distribute 
gratis among their poor parishioners 
and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it 
discouraged useless expense in foreign 
superfluities, some thought it had its 
share of influence in producing that 
growing plenty of money which was 
observable for several years after its 
publication. 

I consiilered my newspaper, also, 
as another means of communicating 
instruction, and in that view frequently 
reprinted in it extracts from the 
Spectator, and other moral writers; 
and sometimes published little pieces 
of my own, which had been first 
composed for reading in our Junto.* 
Of these are a Soeratic dialogue,* lend- 
ing to prove that, whatever might be 
his parts and abilities, a vicious man 
could not properly be called a man 
of sense; and a discourse on self- 

^broQdtiJe: hftodbill prioMd ooJy oa ose slda at 
the piper. 

* Junto (jOo'ts): 1 club formed by Frinklia. 

• So^Qtie (sA^krftt'Tk) Jialo^uf: i diilosue Id the 

form of md iiuwem. {a tbe ityli 

of Sooratei. a Greek philosopher. 
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denial, showing that virtue was not 
secure till its practice became a habi- 
tude, and was free from the opposition 
of contrary inclinations. These may 
be found in the papers about the 
beginning of 1735. 

In the conduct of my newspaper, 
I carefully excluded all til>el]ing and 
personal abuse, which is of late years 
become go disgraceful to our country. 
Whenever I was solicited to insert 
anything of that kind, and the writers 
pleaded, as they generally did, the 
liberty of the press, and that a news- 
paper was like a stage-coach, in which 
any one who would pay had a right 
to a place, my answ*er was, that I 
would print the piece separately if 
desired, and the author might have a.s 
many copies as he pleased to di!<tnl>* 
ute himself, but that I would not take 
upon me to spread his detraction;' and 
that, having contracted with my sub- 
scribers to furnish them with what 
might be either useful or entertaining, 
1 could not hi) their pai)er with private 
altercation, in which they had no con- 
cern, without doing them injustice. 

Now, many of our printers make no 
scruple of gratlf>‘ing the malice of 
individuals hy false accusations of the 
fairest characters among ourselves, 
augmenting animosity even to the 
producing of duels; and are, moreover, 
so indiscreet as to print scurrilous 
reHections on the government of 
neighboring states, and even on the 
conduct of our l>est national allies, 
whieh may be attended with the most 
perni c I o \ is conseq ue n ces. These t h i n gs 
1 mention as a caution to young 
printers, and that they may Iw encour- 
aged not to pollute their presses and 
disgrace their profession by such in- 
famous practices, but refuse steadily, 
as they may see by my example that 
such a course will not, on the whole, 
be injurious to their interests. 

' detraclUn: »l»Dd«r. 
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In 1733 I sent one of my journey- 
men to ChurU*ston, South Carolina, 
where a printer was wanting. I 
furnished him with a pre.^^s and letters, 
on an agreement of partnership, by 
which I was to receive one third of 
the profits of the busino.ss, paying one 
third of the expense. He was a man 
of learning, and honest but ignorant 
in matters of account; and, though he 
sometimes made me remittances, I 
could get no account from him, nor 
any satisfactory state of otir partner- 
ship while he lived. On his decease, 
the business was continued by his 
widow, who, being born and bred in 
Holland, where, as I have been 
informed, the knowledge of accounts 
naakes a part of female education, she 
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not only spnt me clear a Male* ax she 
could find of the transactions past, but 
continued to account with the greatest 
regularity and exactness every quarter 
afterwards, and managed the business 
jvith such success, that she not only 
brouglit up reputably a family of chil- 

‘ tloie: aUtemrnt. 


dren, but. at the expiration of the term, 
was able to purchase of me the printing 
house, and establish her son in it. 

I mention this affair chiefly for the 
sake of recommending that branch of 
education for our young females, as 
likely to be of more use to them and 
their children, in case of widowhood, 
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than either music or dancing, by pre- 
serving them from losses by imposition 
of crafty men» and enabling them to 
continue, perhaps, a proStable mercan- 
tile house, with established correspond- 
ence, till a son is grown up ht to under- 
take and go on with it, to the lasting 
advantage and enriching of the family. 

About the year 1734 there arrived 
among us from Ireland a young 
Presbyterian preacher, named Hemp- 
hill, who delivered with a good voice, 
and apparently extempore,’ most excel- 
lent discourses, which drew together 
considerable numbers of different per- 
suasions,^ who joined in admiring them. 
Among the rest, I became one of his 
constant hearers, his sermons pleasing 
me, as they had little of the dogmatical 
kind, but inculcated strongly the 
practice of virtue, or what in the 
religious style are called good works. 
Those, however, of our congregation, 
who considered themselves as orthodox 
Presbyterians, disapproved his doc- 
trine, and were joined by most of the 
old clergy, who arraigned’ him of 
heterodoxy* before the synod,* in order 
to have him silenced. I became his 
sealous partisan, and contributed all 
I could to raise a party in his favor, 
and we combated for him a while with 
some hopes of success. There was 
much scribbling pro and am upon the 
occasion; and finding that, though an 
elegant preacher, he was but a poor 
writer, I lent him my pen and wrote 
for him two or three pamphlets, and 
one piece in the GazetU of April, 1735. 
Those pamphlets, as is generally the 
case with controversial writings, though 
eagerly read at the time, were soon out 
of vogue, and I question whether a 
single copy of them now exists. 

• czfmpore (IkB-tem'pVrS) : without proporo* 

tiofi. 

* perfuoMou.* rolis^out boMof*. 

' ofraifftud (d-rSod'): ftccuood. 

< h«Urodoxv <hSt'8r-d-dSk'9() : heresy. 

*«yn«d (eto'fid): church couacU. 





PAANKLIN THE STUOeNT 

During the contest an unlucky 
occurrence hurt his cause cxceedingl}'. 
One of our adversaries having heard 
him preach a sermon that was much 
admired thought he had somewhere 
read the sernton before, or at least a 
part of it. On search, he found that 
part quoted at length, in one of the 
Bridah Htinewt from a discourse of 
Dr. Foster's. This detection gave 
many of our party disgust, who 
accordingly abandoned his cause, and 
occasioned our more speedy discomfit- 
ure in the synod. 1 stuck to him, 
however, as I rather approved his 
giving us good sermons composed by 
others, than bad ones of his own 
manufacture, though the latter was 
the practice of our common teachers. 
He afterward acknowledged to Jiie 
that none of those he preached were 
bis own; adding, that his memory was 
such as enabled him to retain and 
repeat any sermon after one reading 
only. On our defeat, be left us in 
search elsewhere of better fortune, and 
I quitted the congregation, never 
joining it after, though I continued 
many years my subscription for the 
support of its ministers. 

I had begun in 1733 to study lan- 
guages: 1 soon made myself so much a 
master of tbe French as to be able to 
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read the books with eaae. 1 then under- 
took the Italian. An acquaintance, 
who was also learning it, used often to 
tempt me to play chess with him. 
Finding this took up too much of the 
time I had to spare for study, I at 
length refused to play any more, 
unless on this condition, that the 
victor in every game should have a 
right to impose a task, either in parts 
of the grammar to be got by heart, or 
in translations, etc., which tasks the 
vanquished was to perform upon 
honor, before our next meeting. As 
we played pretty equally, we thus 
beat one another into that language. 
I afterwards, with a little painstaking, 
acquired as much of the Spanish as to 
read their books also. 

I have already mentioned that I 
had only one year's instruction in a 
Latin school, and that when very 
young, after which I neglected that 
langtiagc entirely. But when I had 
attained an acquaintance with the 
French, Italian, and Spanish, I was 
stirpriscd to hnd, on looking over a 
Latin Testament, that I understood 
so much more of that lanan.'^gc than 
1 had imagined, which encouraged me 
to apply myself again to the study of 
it, and I met with more success, as 
those preceding languages had greatly 
smoothed my way. 

From these circumstances, I have 
tlmught that there is some ineonsis- 
leiicy in our common mode of teaching 
languages. ^Ve arc told that it is 
proper to begin 6rst with the I..atin, 
and, having acquired that, it will be 
more easy to attain those modern 
languages which arc derived from it; 
and yet we do not begin with the 
Greek, in order more ea.sily to acquire 
the l^tin. It is true, that if you can 
clamber and gel to the top of a stair- 
case without using the steps, you will 
more easily gain them io descending; 
but certainly, if you begin with the 


lowest you will with more ease ascend 
to the top; and 1 would therefore offer 
it to the consideration of those who 
superintend the education of our 
youth, whether, since many of those 
who begin with the Latin quit the 
same after spending some years with- 
out having made any great proficiency, 
and what they have learned becomes 
almost useless, so that their time has 
been lost, it would not have been 
better to have begun with the French, 
proceeding to the Italian, etc.; for, 
though, after spending the same time, 
they should quit the study of languages 
and never arrive at the Latin, they 
would, however, have acquired another 
tongue or two, that, being in modern 
uee, might be serviceable to them in 
common life. 

After ten yeara* absence from 
Boston, and having become easy in 
my circumstances, I made a journey 
thither to visit my relations, which I 
could not sooner well affor<L In 
returning, I called at Newport to see 
my brother, then settled there with 
his printing-house. Our former dif- 
ferences were forgotten, and our 
meeting was very cordial and affec- 
tionate. He wa.« fast declining' in 
health, and requested of me that, in 
ease of his death, which he appre- 
henclecF not far distant, I would take 
home his son, then but ten years of 
age, and bring him up to the printing 
business. This I accordingly per- 
formed, sending him a few years to 
school before I took him into the 
office. His mot her carried on the 
business till he was grown up, when 
I assisted him with an assortment of 
new types, those of his father being 
in a manner worn out. Thus it was 
that I made my brother ample amends 
for the service 1 had deprived him of 
by leaving him so early. 

* ^efiining: failing. 

* Qpprfhendfd: 
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In 1736 I lost one of tny aons, a fine 
boy of four years old, by smallpox, 
taken in the common way. I long 
regretted bitterly, and still regret that 
1 had not given it to him by inocu- 
lation. ‘ This 1 mention for the sake 
of parents who omit that operation, 
on the supposition that they should 
never forgive themselves if a child 
died under it; my example showing 
that the regret may be the same either 
way, and that, therefore, the safer 
should be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, was found so 
useful, and afforded such satisfaction 
to the members, Chat several wore 
desirous of introducing their friends, 
which could not well be done without 
exceeding what we had settled as a 
convenient number, vis., twelve. We 
had from the beginning made it a rule 
to keep our institution a secret, which 
was pretty well observed ; the intention 
was to avoid applications of improper 
persons for admittance, some of whom, 
perhaps, we might find it difficult to 
refuse, I was one of those who wore 
against any addition to our number, 
but, instead of it, made in writing a 
proposal that every member separately 
should endeavor to form a subordinate 
club, with the same rules respecting 
queries, etc., and without informing 
them of the connection with the Junto. 
The advantages proposed were, the 
improvement of so many more young 
citizens by the use of our institutions; 
our better acquaintance with the 
general sentiments of the inhabitants 
on any occasion, as the Junto member 
might propose what queries we should 
desire, and was to report to the Junto 
what passed in his separate club; 
the promotion of our particular inter- 
ests in business by more extensive 
recommendation, and the increase of 
our infiuence in public affairs, and our 

‘inorwCnUon ((O'Sk'Q-ld'BhAnj: itroMM of indue* 
Inf* ft mild cfts« lT ft cimam in order to estfttH 
liflh immunity. 
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power of doing good by spreading 
through the several clubs the senti- 
ments of the Junto. 

The project was approvi*<l, ami 
every momlxT untiertook to form his 
club. I)ul they dicl not all suecml. 
Five or six only wore completed, wiueh 
were called by tlifTerenl names, as tin* 
Vine, the Union, the ban<i, ete, 
They were useful to them.«<elve.s, and 
afforded us a gcK>d <leul of amu>oinent, 
information, and in.^tructlnn, besides 
answering, in some con.Hiderablc degree, 
our views of influencing the public 
opinion on purtinilar uceaKlons, of 
which 1 shall give some instances in 
course of time a.** t hey happene<l- 

My first promotion wa.s my being 
chosen, in i73t>, clerk of the (lenerul 
Assembly. The ehtdee was made that 
year without op]K>siti<)n; but the year 
following, when I was again pro|M)sed 
(the choice, like (hat of the members, 
being annual), a new mcml>or made a 
long speech against me, in order to 
favor some other candidate. 1 was, 
however, chosen, which was the more 
agreeable to me, as, besides the pay 
for the immediate service as clerk, the 
place gave me a better opportunity of 
keeping up an interest among the 
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members f wbieh secured to me the 
business of printing the votes, laws* 
paper money, and other occasional 
jo^ for the public, that, on the whole, 
was very profitable. 

I therefore did not like the opposi- 
tion of this new member, who was a 
gentleman of fortune and education, 
with talents that were likely to give 
film in time, great influence in the 
House, which indeed afterwards hap- 
pened. I did not, however, aim at 
gaining hU favor by paying any 
servile respect to him, but, after 
some time, took this other method. 
Having heard that he had in his library 
a certain very scarce and curious book, 
I wrote a note to him, expn'ssing my 
desire of perusing that l>ook, and 
requesting he would do me the favor 
of lending it to me for a few da>'8. 
He sent it immediately, and I returned 
it in al>out a week with another note, 
expn^ssing strongly my sense of the 
favor. Wlien we next met in the 
Konso. he spoke to me (which he ha<i 
never done before), and with great 
eivility: and he ever after manifest e<l 
u n‘n<liness to mtvc me on all occasions, 
so tliat we l>i*<*aitu* great friends, and 
OU 1 friendship continued to his death. 
This is another instanec of the truth 
of an old maxim I hud lenrneci. which 
says, “//c {/uii oncf done yon a 
wiil be more ready to do you 
a not her, tfutn he whom you yoxtrrelj 
h<n< obiiyui." And it shows how 
iinirli more j profit able it is prudently 
to remove, tlian to resent, return, and 
eontinttti inimical proceedings. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Little was known in Franklin’s time 
in which lie was not interested. He is 
famous as a writer, pliilos^opher, office- 
holder, inventor, educator, diplomat, and 
scieiitij-t. His practical sayings, which 
were wedged in between wcatl^cr forecasts 
in Poor liichard's /IfmunacA:, liavc come 


to be considered proverbs and infiuence 
the thinking of a great many people. 
Make a hat of these sayings and discuss 
them in class. 

2. Why is this selection called an auto* 
biography rather than a biography? 
Franklin’s story of his own eveotful life 
is one of the k^t-known autobiographies 
ever written. It was written for his son, 
and therefore seems somewhat more Inti- 
mate than are most autobiographies. 

S. Did you find anything in the selection 
which you could not understand? Frank- 
lin's writings arc alw’ays direct and simple. 
He made them so intentionally because he 
wanted to be sure people understood what 
he wrote. 

4. Find everything you can in this 
selection that tells about everyday ways of 
living in FVanklin’s time. Think eape- 
cially of foods, houses, lighting, transpor* 
tation, induatry, amusements, and ideas. 
Compare them with conditions in your 
own time. 

THE BUNKER HILL 
MONUMENT 

By Danisl WKSSTEn 

One of the first battles of the Revolution 
was foiight at Bunker Hill, near Boston. 
TechnicHlIy, the colonists vvere defeated 
because they were greatly outnumbered, 
poorly organised, and had failed to receive 
sup()iios and reinforcements. They found, 
however, (hat they could face organized, 
disciplined troops and give an excellent 
account of themselves. Fifty years later 
a monument w'as erected at Charlestown, 
Ma.K»«chusetts, on the site of the battle. 
The following speech was delivered at the 
dedication, June 17, 1825. Notice espe- 
cially. as you read, how* the speech out- 
lines the first fifty years of our country's 
progress. 

This uncounted multitude before 
me and around me proves the feeling 
w hich the occasion has excited. These 
thousands of human faces, glowing 
with sympathy and joy, and from the 
impulses of a common gratitude turned 
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reverently to heaven in this spacious 
temple of the firmament,* proclaim 
that the day, the place, and the pur« 
pose of our assembling have made a 
deep impression on our hearts. 

If, indeed, there be anything in local 
association fit to affect the mind of 
man, we need not strive to repress the 
emotions which agitate us here. We 
are among the sepulchres of our 
fathers. We are on ground distin- 
guished by their valor, their constancy, 
and the shedding of their blood. We 
are here, not to fix an uncertain date 
in our annals, nor to draw into notice 
an obscure and unknown spot. If our 
humble purpose had never been con- 
ceived, if we ourselves had never been 
born, the 17th of June, 1775, would 
have been a day on which all subse- 
quent history would have poured lU 
light, and the eminence where we 
stand a point of attraction to the eyes 
of successive generations.* But wc 
are Americans. We live in what may 
be called the early age of this great 
continent; and we know that our 
posterity, through all time, are here 
^ enjoy and suffer the allotments of 
humanity.* We see before us a prob- 
able train of great events; we know 
that our fortunes have been happily 
cast; and it is natural, therefore, that 
we should be moved by the contempla- 
tion of occurrences which have guided 
our destiny before many of ua were 
bora, and settled the condition in 
which we should pass that portion of 
our existence which God allows to 
men on earth. 

We do not read even of the dis- 
cov^ of this continent, without 
feeling something of a personal Inter- 

' o/ iht firman^ni: as alaborate way of 

•Ayins “«utdo<wi." 

*// our purpoM . - . e«- 

Tbi» la as exampla of esafs^riUd 

ampKaait, once popular Is oratory. 

o/ humanify/ eoiDreoo faU of rasa* 

bad. 


est in the event; without being 
reminded how much it has affected 
our own fortunes and our own exist- 
ence. It would be still more unn atu ral 
for us, therefore, than for others, to 
contemplate with unaffected minds 
that interesting, I may say that most 
touching and pathetic scene, when the 
great discoverer of America stood on 
the deck of his shattered bark, the 
shades of night falling on the sea, yet 
no man sleeping; tassed on the billows 
of an unknown ocean, yet the stronger 
billows of alternate hope and despair 
tossing his own troubled thoughts; 
extending forward his harassed frame, 
straining westward hia anxious and 
e^er eyes, till Heaven at last granted 
him a moment of rapture and ec^ltasv 
in blessing his vision with the sight of 
the unknown world. 

Nearer to our times, more closely 
connected with our fates, and therefore 
still more interesting to our feelings 
and affections, is the settlement of our 
own country by colonists from Eng- 
land. We cherish every memorial of 
these worthy ancestors; wc celebrate 
their patience and fort itude ; we admire 
their daring enterprise; we teach our 
children to venerate their piety; and 
wc are justly proud of being descended 
from men who have set the world an 
example of founding civil institutions 
on the great and united principles of 
human freedom and human knowledge. 
To us, their children, the story of their 
labors and sufferings can never be 
without interest. We shall not sUnd 
unmoved on the shore of Plymouth, 
while the sea continues to wash it; 
nor will our brethren in another early 
and ancient Colony forget the place 
of ita first establishment, till their 
river shall cease to fiow by it. No 
vigor of youth, no maturity of man- 
hood, will lead the nation to forget 
the spots where ita infancy was 
cradled and defended. 
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But the great event in the history 
of the continent, which we are now 
met here to commemorate, that prod- 
igy of modem times, at once the 
wonder and the blessing of the world, 
is the American Revolution.^ In a 
day of extraordinary prosperity and 
happiness, of high national honor, 
distinction, and power, we are broxight 
together in this place by our love of 
country, by our admiration of exalted 
c'haractcr, by our gratitude for signal* 
services and patriotic devotion. 

The Society whose organ I am was 
formed for the purpose of rearing* 
some honorable and durable menu* 
rnent to the memory of the early 
friends of American Independence. 
They have thought that for this object 
no time could be more propitious* than 
the present prosperous and peaceful 
period; that no place could claim 
preference over this memorable spot; 
and that no day could be more 
auspicious to the undertaking than 
the anniversary of the battle which 
was here fought. The foundation of 
that moimriient we have now laid. 
With solemnities suited to the occasion, 
with prayers to Almighty God for 
his blessing, and in the midst of this 
clout I of witnevtcs we have l>ogtm the 
work. Wo trust it will lie prosecuted* 
and that, springing from a broad 
foundation, rising high in massive 
solidity uiul una<lorne<l grandeur, it 
may remain as long as Heaven per- 
mits the works of man to last, a fit 
emblem, both of the events in memory 
of which it is raided and of the grati- 
tude of those who have reared it. 

Wo know, indeed, that the record 
of illustrious actions is most safely 

* But Ihr grr/il tfertl . . . (Af /ten*- 

liUion; Do you Ihink this in a sob«r slatemeut 

of faet? 

* Kiffimt: marked. 

' rtcfiffff: ^rcotinjf. 

* pTop’lioiin : favorable. 

* pr^eeutfd (prSa'S'kCt'M) : carried OD. 


deposited in the universal remem- 
brance of mankind. We know that 
if we could cause this structure to 
ascend, not only till it reached the 
sides but till it pierced them, its 
broad surfaces could still contain 
but part of that which, in an age of 
knowledge, hath already been spread 
over the earth, and which history 
charges itself with making known to 
all future times. We know that no 
inscription on entablatures* less broad 
than the earth itself can carry infonna* 
tioD of the events we commemorate 
where it has not already gone; and 
that no structure which shall not 
outlive the duration of letters and 
knowledge among men can prolong 
the memorial. But our object is by 
this edifice to show our own deep 
sense of the value and importance 
of the achievements of our ancestors; 
and, by presenting this work of grati- 
tude to the eye, to keep alive similar 
sentiments, and to foster a constant 
regard for the principles of the Rev- 
olution. Human beings are com-* 
posed, not of reason only, but of 
iinaginalioo also, and sentiment; and 
that is neither wasted nor misapplied 
which is appropriated to the purpose 
of giving right direction to sentiments, 
and opening proper springs of feeling 
in the heart. 

Let it not be supposed that our 
oi)ject is to perpetuate national hos- 
tility or even to cherish a mere military 
spirit. It is higher, purer, nobler. 
We consecrate our work to the spirit 
of national independence, and we wish 
that the light of peace may rest upon 
it forever. We rear a memorial of our 
conviction of that unmeasured benefit 
which has been conferred on our own 
Ian ft, an<l of the happy influences 
which have been produced, by the 
same events, on the general Interests 

« («n'tSb1d*eop«): flit •urfacas on 

«ni«b lOMriptiona may bo placed. 
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of mankind. \Vg come, Americans, 
to mark a spot which must forever be 
dear to us and our poslcrily. We wish 
that whosoever, in all coming lime, 
shall turn his eye hither may Ix'hoM 
that the place is not undi^^tinguished 
where the first great l>al(lc of the 
Revolution was fought. We uish that 
this structure may proclaim the magiii* 
tude and importance of that event to 
every class and every age. \\'c wisli 
that infancy may learn the purpose of 
its erection from maternal lips and that 
weary and withered age may l)eh<ilcl 
it and be solaced by the recollections 
which it suggo.sts. We wish that lal)or 
may look up here and l>e proud, in 
the midst of its toil. We wish that 
in those days of disaster which, as 
they come upon all nations, mxist l>c 
expected to come upon us also despond* 
ing patriotism may turn its eyes 
hitherward and be assured that the 
foundations of our national power 
are still strong. We wish that this 
column, rising towards heaven among 


the pointed spires of so many temples 
dedicaled to Gwl, may contribute also 
to prmluce in all miml.s a piou.^ fMing 
of dependence and gratitude. \\V 
wish, finally, tfial the last object to 
the sight of him who leave.s his native 
shore, and the first to gladden him 
who revisits it, may W somethitig 
which shall rcTnihd him of the liberty 
and the glory of his country. I^t it 
rise! let it ri.se till it meet the sun in 
his coming; let the earliest light of the 
morning gild it, and parting day linger 
and play on its summit. 

W*e live in a most extraor<liriary 
age. Events so various and so impor- 
tant that they might crowd and dis- 
tinguish centuries are, in our times, 
compressed within the compass of 
a single life. Wfien has it hapi)ene<l 
that history has hnd so much to reconl, 
in the same term of years, as since 
the I7th of June, 1775? Our own 
revolution, which under other cir- 
cumstances might itself have been 
expected to occasion a war of lialf a 
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century, has been achieved; twenty- 
four sovereign and independent States 
erected ; and a general government 
established over them, so safe, so 
wise, so free, so practical, that we 
might well wonder its establishment 
should have been accomplished so 
soon were it not far the greater 
wonder that it should have been 
established at all. Two or three 
millions of people have been aug- 
mented to twelve, the great forests 
of the West prostrated beneath the 
arm of successful industry, and the 
dwellers on the banks of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi become the fellow- 
citizens and neighbors of those who 
cultivate the hills of New England. 
We have a commerce that leaves no 
sea unexplored; navies which take no 
law from superior force; revenues 
adequate to all the exigencies^ of 
government, almost without taxation; 
and peace with all nations, founded 
on equal rights and mutual respect. 

Europe, within the same period, 
has been agitated by a mighty rev- 
olution.^ which, while it has lieen felt 
in the individual condition and happi- 
ness of almost every man, has shaken 
to the center her political fabric, and 
dashed against one nngtlior thrones 
whicli had stood tranquil for ages. On 
this, our continent, our own example 
has been followed, and colonies have 
sjirung up to be nations. Unoccus- 
torni*<l soumls of liberty and free 
government have reached us from 
beyond the (rack of the sun; and at 
this moment the dominion of European 
power in this continent, from the place 
where we stand to the South Pole, is 
annihilated forever. 

In the meantime, both in Europe 
and America, such has been the gen- 
eral progress of knowledge, such the 

• fxiffcneitn emerfencm. 

♦ « mighly rreclutiop: the French Resolution. 

which began in L7S9. 


improvement in legislation, in com- 
merce, in tbe arte, in letters, and, 
above all, in liberal ideas and the gen- 
eral spirit of the age, that the whole 
world seems changed. 

Yet, notwithstanding that this is 
but a faint abstract of the things 
which have happened since the day 
of the battle of Bunker Hill, we are 
but fifty years removed from it; and 
we now stand here to enjoy all the 
blessings of our own condition, and 
to look abroad on the brightened 
prospects of the world, while we still 
have among us some of those who 
were active agents in the scenes of 
1775, and who are now here, from 
every quarter of New England, to 
visit once more, and under circum- 
stances so affecting, I had almost 
said so overwhelming, this renowned 
theater of their courage and patriotism. 

Vkkkbablr MknI you have come 
down to us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened 
out your lives, that you might behold 
this joyous day. You are now where 
you stood fifty years ago, this very 
hour, with your brothers and your 
neighbors, shoulder to shoulder, in 
the strife for your country. Behold, 
how altered! The same heavens are 
indeed over your heads; the same 
oc<>an rolls at your feci ; but all else liow 
changcnl! You hear now no roar of 
hostile cannon, you see no mixed 
volumes of smoke and flame rising from 
burning Charlestown. The ground 
strewed with (he dead and the dying; 
the impetuous charge; the steady and 
succes.sful repulse; the loud call to 
repealed assault; the summoning of 
all that is manly to repeated resist- 
ance; a thousand bosoms freely and 
fearlessly bared in an instant to what- 
ever of terror there may be in war 
and death~ail these you have wit- 
nessed, but you witness them no 
more. All is peace. The heights of 
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yonder metropolis, its towers and 
roofs, which you then saw filled with 
wives and children and countrymen 
in distress and terror, and looking 
with unutterable emotions for the 
issue of the combat, have presented 
you today with the sight of its whole 
happy population come out to wel- 
come and greet you with a universal 
jubilee. Yonder proud ships, by a 
felicity of position,' appropriately lying 
at the foot of this mount, and seem- 
ing fondly to cling around it, are 
not means of annoyance to you, but 
your country's own means of dis- 
tinction and defence. All is peace; 
and God has granted you this sight of 
your country’s happiness, ere you 
slumber in the grave. He has allowed 
you to behold and to partake the 
reward of your patriotic toils; and he 
has allowed us, your sons and country- 
men, to meet you here, and in the 
name of the present generation, in the 
name of your country, in the name 
of liberty, to thank you! 

But, alas! you are not ail here! 
Time and the sword have thinned 
your ranks. Prescott, Putnam, Stark, 
Brooks, Read, Pomeroy, Bridge! our 
eyes seek for you in vain amid this 
broken band. You are gathered to 
your fathers, and live only to your 
country in her grateful remembrance 
and your own bright example. But 
let us not too much grieve that you 
have met the common fate of men. 
You lived at least long enough to 
know that your work had been nobly 
and succes^ully accomplished. You 
lived to see your country’s independ- 
ence established, and to sheathe your 
swords from war- On the light of 
Liberty you saw arise the light of 
Peace, like 

another mom, 

Risen on tnid-noon;* 

• friieUv o/ ponltoR.* for(usiU poaitioo. 

* 0iid-noon; About hood. Prom MUton's Pera- 

diM Lo«L 


and the sky on which you closed your 
eyes was cloudless. 

But ah! Kim I the first great martyri 
in this great cause! Him! the pre- 
mature victim of his own self-devoting 
heart! Him! the head of our civil 
councils and the destined leader of 
our military bands, whom nothing 
brought hither but the unquenchable 
fire of his own spirit! Him! cut off by 
Providence in t he hour of over- 
whelming anxiety and thick gloom; 
falling ere he saw the star of his 
country rise; pouring out his generous 
blood like w'ater, before he knew 
whether it would fertilise a land of 
freedom or of Iwndnge!— how shall I 
struggle with the emotions that stific 
the utterance of thy name! Our poor 
work may perish; but thine shall 
endure! This monuineni may moMor 
away; the solid ground it rests upon 
may sink dow'n to a level with the 
sea; but thy memor)' shall not fail!' 
Wheresoever among men a heart 
shall be found that beats to the 
tranaporU of patriotism and liberty, 
its aspirations shall be to claim kindred 
with thy spirit. 

But the scene amidst which we stand 
does not permit us to confine our 
thoughts or our sympathies to those 
fearless spirits who hasarded or lost 
their lives on this consecrated spot. 
We have the happiness to rejoice here 
in the presence of a most worthy 
representation of the survivors of tlie 
whole Revolutionary army. 

Vetbrans! you are the remnant of 
many a well-fought field. You bring 
with you marks of honor from Trenton 
and Monmouth, from Yorktown, Cam- 
den. Bennington, and Saratoga. Vet- 
ERAHS OP Half a Century! when in 

* Himt tk« fint grtcl martyr; JoMpb Wsrrea, 
preoidenC of tbo ProvinciAl Con^rtu and 
tbu« aeeoiid m»jor.fener«l of the Mama- 
cbueeltA foren. He was killed in action at 
tbe bottle of Bunker Hill, end cozisequently 
is little known as a soldier, 

»tJiy wtfwtorf . . ./ail: you will not beforKOtleo. 
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your youthful days you put everything 
at basard in your country's cause, good 
as that cause was, and sanguine* as 
youth is, still your fondest hopes did 
not stretch onward to an hour like 
thisi At a period to which you could 
not reasonably have expected to 
arrive, at a moment of national pros- 
pcrity such as you could never have 
foreseen, you are now met here to 
enjoy the fellowship of old soldiers, 
and to receive the overflowings of a 
universal gratitude. 

But your agitated countenances 
and your heaving breasts inform me 
that even this is not an unmixed joy. 

1 perceive that a tumult of contending 
feelings rushes upon you. The images 
of the dead, as well as the persons of 
the living, present themselves before 
you. The scene overwhelms you, 
and 1 turn from it. May the Father 
of nil mercies smile \ipon your declin* 
ing years, and bless tbeml And when 
you shall here have exchanged your 
embraces, when you shall once more 
have pressed the hands which have 
been so often extended to give succor 
in a<lver«lty or Rru.‘<pe<l in tbe exulta* 
tion of victory, then look abroad upon 
ibis lovely land which your young 
valor defended, and mark the happi* 
ness with which it is filled; yea, look 
abroad upon the whole earth, an<i see 
what a name you have contributed 
to give to your countiy, and what 
a praise you have added to freedom, 
nnd then rejoice in the sympathy and 
gratitude which beam upon your last 
clays from the improved condition of 
mankind! 

The occasion does not require of 
me any particular account of the 
battle of the 17th of June, 1775, nor 
any detailed narrative of the events 
which immediately preceded it. These 
are familiarly known to all In the 
progress of the great and interesting 


controversy, Massachusetts and the 
town of B^ton had become early 
and marked objects of the displeasure 
of the British Parliament. This had 
been manifested in tbe act for altering 
the government of the Province and 
in that for shutting up the port of 
Boston. Nothing sheds more honor 
on our early history, and nothing 
better shows bow little the feelings 
and sentiments of the Colonies were 
known or regarded in England, than 
the impression which these measures 
everywhere produced in America. It 
had been anticipated that, while the 
Colonies in general would be terrifled 
by the severity of the punishment 
inflicted on Massachusetts, the other 
seaports would be governed by a mere 
spirit of gain; and that, as Boston 
was now cut off from all commerce, 
the unexpected advantage which this 
blow on her was calculated to confer 
on other towns would be greedily 
enjoyed. How miserably such reason* 
ers deceived themselves 1 How little 
they knew of the depth, and the 
strength, and the intenseness of that 
feeling of resistance to illegal acts of 
power, which possessed the whole 
American people! Everywhere the 
unworthy boon was rejected with 
scorn. The fortunate occasion was 
seised, everywhere, to show to the 
whole world that the Colonies were 
swayed by no local interest, no partial 
interest, no selfish interest. 

The temptation to profit by tbe 
punishment of Boston was strongest 
to our neighbors of Salem. Yet Salem 
was precisely the place where this mis- 
erable proffer was spurned in a tone of 
the most lofty self-respect and the 
most indignant patriotism. "We are 
deeply affected," said its inhabitants, 
"with the sense of our public calami- 
ties; but the miseries that are now 
rapidly hastening on our brethren in 
the capital of tbe Province greatly 
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excite our commiseration. By shut- 
ting up the port of Boston some 
imagine that the course of trade 
might be turned hither and to our 
benefit; but we must be dead to every 
idea of justice, lost to all feelings of 
humanity, could we indulge a thought 
to seise on wealth and raise our 
fortunes on tbe ruin of our suffering 
neighbors.” These noble sentiments 
were not confined to our immediate 
vicinity. In that day of general 
affection and brotherhood the blow 
given to Boston smote on every 
patriotic heart from one end of the 
country to tbe other. Virginia and 
the CaroHnas, as well as Connecticut 
and New Hampshire, felt and pro- 
claimed the cause to be their own. 
Tbe Continental Congress, then hold- 
ing its first session in Philadelphia, 
expressed its sympathy for the suffer- 
ing inhabitants of Boston, and 
addresses were received from all quar- 
ters, assuring them that the cause 
was a common one and should be 
met by common efforts and common 
sacrifices. The Congress of Massachu- 
setts responded to these assurances; 
and in an address to the Congress at 
Philadelphia, bearing the official signa- 
ture, perhaps among the last, of the 
immortal Warren, notwithstanding the 
severity of its suffering and the magni- 
tude of the dangers which threatened 
it, it was declared that this Colony 
" is ready, at all times, to spend and to 
be spent in the cause of America.” 

But the hour drew nigh which was 
to put professions to the proof, and 
to determine whether the authors of 
these mutual pledges were ready to 
seal them in biood. The tidings of 
Lexington and Concord had no sooner 
spread, than it was universally felt 
that the time was at last come for 
action. A spirit pervaded all ranks, 
not tranMent, not boisterous, but deep, 
solemn, determined,^ 


”Totamque iofusa per artus 
Mens agitat tnolem, et raagno se corpore 
miscet.”* 

\S^ar on thrir own soil and at their own 
doors, was, indeed, a strange work to 
the yeomanry* of New England; but 
their consciences were convinced of 
its necessity, thrir country called them 
to it, and they did not withhold 
themselves from the perilous trial. 
The ordinary occupations of life were 
abandoned; the plough was stayed in 
the unfinished furrow; wives gave up 
thdr husbands, and mothers gave up 
their sons, to the battles of a civil war. 
Death might come, in honor, on the 
field; it might come, in disgrace, on 
the scaffold. For either and for both 
they were prepared. The sentiment 
of Quincy was full in their hearts. 
” Blandishments, ” said that distin- 
guished son of genius and patriotism, 
”will not fascinate us, nor will threats 
of a halter intimidate; for, under God, 
we are determined that, wlieresoevcr, 
whensoever, or howsoever we shall be 
called to make our exit, we will die 
free men.” 

The 17th of June saw the four New 
England Colonies standing here, side 
by side, to triumph or to fall together; 
and there was with them from that 
moment to the end of the war what 
I hope will remain with them forever 
— one cause, one country, one heart. 

The battle of Bunker Kill was 
attendcKl with the most important 
effects beyond its imme<)iate results as 
a military engagement. It created 
at once a state of open, public war. 
There could now be no longer a 
question of proceeding against Indi- 
viduals as guilty of treason or rebel- 
lion. That fearful crisis was past. 
The appeal lay to tbe sword, and the 

•TnostktiQQ: Mind, pervftdin; til th» ptru. 
ttirt whole mtsi tnd fu»ee with the vtet 
body.-^VirtU. Arntid. 
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THE NORTH ORIDCE AT CONCORD, FROM WHICH THE BR1TIS>I WERE 
DRIVEN BY THE MINLTEMEN 


only qin'shori was, whether the spirit 
auO tlie n'sourevs of thr |MH)plr wouhl 
hold out till the object slkoutd be 
accomi)lislM‘(L Nor were its Reneral 
eoiise(|Uenees eonfuie<l to our own 
country- The previous proceed incs 
of tlu* C'olonirs. their ap|K*als, resolu- 
tions, am) aihlroscs, had made (heir 
esinst* known to Kuro|H*- Without 
l>oas(inR, we may #ay, (hat in no aRc 
or eotintry has the pu)>)ic cause b(*en 
imuniuined with more force of argu- 
ment, more power of illustration, or 
more of that per-^uasion which exrited 
feeling ami elevated principle ean 
alone hestow, than the H evolutionary 
st ut c pa pe rs ex hi bit, 'ri i e\* ss i 11 forever 
deserve to be studied, not only for (he 
spirit which they hread.e, but for (he 
ability with which they were written. 

To this able viivlication of their 
cause,' the Colonies had now athlctl a 

‘ vhi<JieaUon of Iheir miuw.* jiuttftnUion for Hwir 
revolt fti;6in3t the mother country. 


praetit^al an<l severe proof of their 
own (rue <levo(ion to it, and given 
evidenee also of the jwwer which they 
could bring to its support. All now 
saw that if America fell she would 
not fall without a .struggle. Men felt 
sympathy and regard, as well as sur- 
prise, when they beheld these infant 
states, remote, unknown, unaided, 
eneounter the power of England, and, 
in the fir.st considerable battle, leave 
more of their enemies <lea(t on the 
field, in proportion to the number of 
ecmibatants, than had been recently 
known to fall in the wars of Europe. 

Information of these events, circu- 
lating throughout the world, at length 
reached the ears of one* who now hears 
me. He ha.s not forgotten the emotion 
which the fame of Bunker Hill, and 
the name of Warren, excited in his 
youthful breast. 

• omr: G»n«ral who waa preoeat 

the dedicatory exercises. 
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Sir, W6 are assembled to commemo- 
rate the establishment of great public 
principles of liberty, and to do honor 
to the distinguished dead. The occa- 
sion is too severe for eulogy^ of the 
living. But, Sir, your interesting 
relation to this country, the peculiar 
circumstances which surround you 
and surround us, call on me to express 
the happiness which we derive from 
your presence and aid in this solemn 
commemoration . 

Fortunate, fortunate man! with 
what measure of devotion will you 
not thank Cod for the circumstances 
of your extraordinary life! You are 
connected with both hemispheres and 
with two generations. Heaven saw 
fit to ordain that the electric spark 
of liberty should be conducted, through 
you, from the New World to the Old; 
and we, who are now here to perform 
this duty of patriotism, have all of 
us long ago received it in charge from 
our fathers to cherish your name and 
your virtues. You will account it 
an instance of your good fortune, Sir, 
that you crossed the seas to visit us 
at a time which enables you to be 
present at this solemnity. You now 
behold the field, the renown of which 
reached you in the heart of France, 
and caused a thrill in your ardent 
bosom. You see the lines of the little 
redoubt thrown up by the incredible* 
diligence of Prescott; defended, to the 
last extremity, by his lion-hearted 
valor; and within which the corner- 
stoi^ of our monument has now taken 
its position. You see where Warren 
fell, and where Parker, Gardner, 
McCleary, Moore, and other early 
patriots fell with him. Those who 
survived that day, and whose lives 
have been prolonged to the present 
hour, are now around you. Some of 
them you have known in the trying 

• pniM. 


scenes of the war. Behold! they now 
stretch forth their feeble arms to em- 
brace you. Behold! they raise their 
trembling voices to invoke the blessing 
of God on you and yours forever. 

Sir, you have assisted us in laying 
the foundation of this structure. You 
have heard us rehearse, with our 
feeble commendation, the names of 
departed patriots. Monuments and 
eulogy belong to the dead. We give 
then this day to Warren and his 
associates. On other occasions they 
have been given to your more immedi- 
ate companions in arms, to Washing- 
ton, to Greene, to Gates, to Sullivan, 
and to Lincoln. We have become 
reluctant to grant these, our highest 
and last honors, further. We would 
gladly hold them yet back from the 
little remnant of that immortal band. 
“Serus in coefum redeos. Illustrious 
as are your merits, yet far, oh, very far 
distant be the day when any inscrip- 
tion shall l>ear your name or any 
tongue pronounce its eulogy! 

The leading reflection to which this 
occasion seems to invite us, respects 
the great changes which have happened 
in the fifty years since the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought. And it 
peculiarly marks the character of the 
present age that, in looking at these 
changes and in estimating their effect 
on our condition, we are obliged to 
consider not what has been done in 
our country only, but in others also. 
In these interesting times, while 
nations are making separate and indi- 
vidual advances in improvement, they 
make, too, a common progress; like 
vessels on a common tide, propelled 
by the gales at different rates, accord- 
ing to their several^ structure and 
management, but at) moved forward 
by one mighty current strong enough 

* 8*ni4 in eoftvm L«t« m«y you r«turD 

to tb« tkio*; nuy you Hv« lonf. 
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to bear onward whatever doe® not 
sink beneath H. 

A chief distinction of the present 
day is a community* of opinions and 
knowledge amongst men in different 
nations, existing in a degree heretofore 
unknown. Knowledge has, in our 
time, triumphed, and is triumphing, 
over distance, over difference of lan» 
guagps, over diversity of habits, over 
prejudice, and over bigotry. The 
civilized and Christian world is fast 
learning the great lesson that differ* 
ence of nation docs not imply necessary 
hostility and that all contact nerd not 
be war. The whole world is becoming 
a common held for intellect to act in. 
Energy of mind, genius, power, where- 
soever it exists, may speak out in any 
tongue, and the world will hear it. 
A great chord of sentiment and feeling 
rims through tw*o continents, and 
vibrates over both. Every breeze 
w lifts Intolligenee from country to 
eouniry, every wave rolls it; all give 
it forth, and all in turn receive it. 
T)ior<* is a viwt conitnorce of ideas; 
there are marts and <*xchanges for 
ihtelU'iduol discoverit**, and a wonder* 
ful fellowship of those individual 
intelligrnee*« which make u]> the mind 
ami opinion of the age. Mind is the 
great lever of all thing.s: human 
thought is the ]>rooess by wliieh liumnn 
ends are uUiniately answereit; anti the 
dirTusioii of knowledge, so astonishing 
in the ht'-i half-eeutury, has reiKlen*^! 
innurneridde mimls. vunoiislv gifted 
by nature, competent to be com- 
petitors or fellow-workers on the 
theater of iutelleetual operation. 

Froin tho'.e <•au^es important 
improvements have taken place in 
the |)ersoual eouditiim of iiidi vidua U. 
(Jeneraily speaking, mankind are not 
on)v iK itcrffMl anil better clothed, but 
they are able also to enjoy more 
leisure; they possess more refinement 
» 


and more self-respect. A superior 
tone of education, manners, and habits 
prevails. This remark, most true in 
its application to our own country, is 
also partly true when applied else- 
where. It is proved by the vastly 
augmented consumption of those arti- 
cles of manufacture and of commerce 
which contribute to the comforts and 
the decencies of life; an augmentation 
which has far outrun the progress of 
population. And while the unex- 
ampled and almost incredible use of 
machinery would seem to supply the 
place of labor, labor still finds its occu- 
pation and its reward; so wisely has 
Providence adjusted men's wants and 
desires to their condition and capacity. 

Any adequate survey, however, of 
the progress made during the last 
half-century in the polite and the 
mechanic arts, in machinery and 
manufactures, in commerce and agri- 
culture, in letters and in science, 
would require volumes. I must 
abstain w'holly from these subjects, 
and turn for a moment to the con- 
templation of what has been done on 
the great question of politics and 
government. This is the master topic 
of the Age; and during the whole fifty 
years it has intensely occupied the 
thoughts of men. The nature of civil 
gov<‘rnment, its ends and uses, liave 
iM'cn canva.ssed and investigated; 
ancient opinions ottacked and 
defeiidi'd; new ideas recommended and 
resist « hI. by whatever power the mind 
of man could bring to the controversy. 
From the closet and the public halls 
the debate ha.s been transferred to the 
field; and tbe world has been shaken 
by wars of unexampled magnitude 
and the greatest variety of fortune. 
A day of peace has at length succeeded; 
and now that the strife has subsided 
and tbe smoke cleared away, we may 
begin to see what has actually been 
done, permanently changing the state 
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and condition of human society. 
And, without dwelling on particular 
circumstances, it is most apparent 
that, from the before-mentioned causes 
of au^ented knowledge and improved 
individual condition, a real, sub- 
stantial, and important change has 
taken place, and is taking place, 
highly favorable, on the whole, to 
human liberty and human happiness. 

The great wheel of political revolu- 
tion began to move in America. Here 
iU rotation was guarded, regular, and 
safe. Transferred to the other conti* 
nent, from unfortunate but natural 
causes, it received an irregular and 
violent impulse; it whirled along with 
a fearful celerity; till at length, like 
the chariot-wheels in the races of 
antiquity, it took 6re from the rapidity 
of its own motion and biased onward, 
spreading conflagration and terror 
around. 

We learn, from the result of this 
experiment, how fortunate was our 
own condition, and how admirably 
the character of our people was calcu- 
lated for setting the great example of 
popular governments. The possession 
of power did not turn the heads of the 
American people, for they had long 
been in the habit of exercising a great 
degree of self-control. Although the 
paramount^ authority of the parent 
state existed over them, yet a large 
fleld of legislation had always been 
open to our Colonial assemblies. They 
were accustomed to representative 
bodies and the forms of free govern- 
ment; they understood the doctrine 
of the division of power among 
different branches, and tbe necessity 
of checks on each. The character of 
our countrymen, moreover, was sober, 
moral, and religious; and there was 
little in the change to shock their 
feelings of justice and humanity, or 
even to disturb an honest prejudice. 

^ porAmMnf; 


We had no domestic throne to over- 
turn, no privileged order to cast down, 
no violent changes of property to 
^counter. In the American Revolu- 
tion no man sought or wished for 
more than to defend and enjoy his 
own. None hoped for plunder or 
for spoil. Rapacity’ was unknown to 
it; the axe was not among the instru- 
ments of its accomplishment; and we 
all know that it could not have lived 
a single day under any well-founded 
imputation of possessing a tendency 
adverse to the Christian religion. 

In need not surprise us that, under 
circumstances less auspicious, political 
revolutioiis elsewhere, even when well 
intended, have terminated differently. 
It is, indeed, a great achievement, it 
is the masterwork of the world, to 
establish governments entirely popular 
on lasting foundations; nor is it easy 
indeed, to introduce the popular 
principle at all into governmonta to 
which it has been altogether a stranger. 
It cannot be doubted, however, tliat 
^rope has come out of the contest, 
in which she has been so long engaged, 
with greatly superior krjowledge, and, 
in many respects, in a highly improved 
condition. Whatev er benefit has been 
acquired is likely to be retained, for 
it consists mainly in the acquisition of 
more enlightened ideas. And although 
kingdoms and provinces may be 
wrested from the hands that hold 
them, in the same manner they were 
obtained; although ordinary and vul- 
gar power may, in human affairs, be 
lost os it has been won; yet it is the 
glorious prerogative* of the empire of 
knowledge, that what it gains it never 
loses. On the contrary, it increases 
by the multiple of its own power; all 
its ends become means; all its attain- 
ments, helps to new conquests. Its 
whole abundant harvest is but so 

» rapotf^lt (rt-pit'l-tn: treed. 
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iisu(*h Korcl wheat, and nothing has 
limited, and nothing can limits the 
amount of ultimate product. 

Under the influence of this rapidly 
inc rousing knowledge, tlie people have 
begun, in all forms of govemniont, to 
think, and to roa.son, on affairs of 
state. Hogarding government a.s an 
institution for the public goixi, they 
demand a Unowlodgo of its operations 
and a parti< ipution in its exercise. A 
call for the representative .system, 
wherever it is not enjoyed and where 
there is already intelligence enougli to 
estimate its value, is perseveringly 
nuule. Whert men may speak out, 
they demand it: wln^re the hay o net 
is at tluir throats, they pray for it. 

Whtn l.ouis ilte Fourteenth said, 
“I am thu dtalc, " be expressed the 


essence of the doctnne of unlinuted 
power. By the rules of that system, 
the people are disconnected from the 
state; they are its subjects, it is their 
lord. These ideas, founded in the 
love of pow'er, and long supported by 
the excess and the abuse of it, are 
yielding, in our age, to other opinions; 
and the civilised world seems at last 
to be proceeding to the conviction of 
that fundamental and manifest truth 
that the powers of government are 
hut a trust and that they cannot be 
lawfully exercised but for the good of 
the community. As knowledge is 
more and more extended, this convic- 
tion bccomc's more and more general. 
Knowledge, in truth, is the great sun 
in the fimtankent. Life and power are 
suatiercHl with all its beams. The 
prayer of the Grecian champion, when 
cnveiopcHl in unnatural clouds and 
(larkn(*ss, is the appropriate political 
supplication fur the people of every 
country not yet blessed with free 
institut ions: — 

Dispel this cloud, the light of heaven 
restore. 

Give me t*> ire, — and Ajax asks no 
more."' 

We may hope that the growing 
influence of enlightened sentiment 
will promote the permanent peace of 
the world, Wars to maintain family 
a1liatic(*s, to uphold or to cast down 
dynaMies, and to regulate successions 
to thrones, which have occupied so 
much room in the history of modern 
tim<*:v. if not less likely to happen at 
all. will be less likely to become general 
and involve many nations, as the great 
principle shall be more and more 
established, that the interest of the 
world is peace, and Its first great 
statute*, that every nation possesses 
the power of establishing a govern- 
ment for itself. But public opinion 

I Prom Pop«. Tht Uuid o/ Homtr. Book XVXL 
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has attuned also an influence over 
governments which do not admit the 
popular principle into their organiza- 
tion. A necessary respect for the 
judgment of the world operates, in 
some measure, as a control over the 
most unlimited forms of authority. 
It is owing, perhaps, to this truth 
that the interesting struggle of the 
Greeks has been suffered to go on so 
long without a direct interfepence. 
either to wrest that country from its 
present masters or to execute the 
system of pacification by force; and, 
with united strength, lay the neck of 
Christian and civilized Greek at the 
foot of the barbarian Turk. Let us 
thank God that we live in an age when 
something has influence besides the 
bayonet and when the sternest author- 
ity does not venture to encounter the 
scorching power of public reproach. 
Any attempt of the kind 1 have men- 
tioned should be met by one universal 
burst of indignation; the air of the 
civilized world ought to be made too 
warm to be comfortably breathed by 
any one who would hazard it. 

It U, indeed, a touching reflection 
that, while, in the fulness of our 
country’s happiness, we rear this 
monument to her honor, we look for 
instruction in our undertaking to a 
country which is now in fearful con- 
test,' not for works of art or memorials 
of glory but for her own existence. 
Let her be as.sured that she is not 
forgotten in the world, that her efforts 
are applauded, and that constant 
prayers ascend for her success. And 
let us cherish a confident hope for her 
final triumph. If the true spark of 
religious and civil liberty be kindled, 
it will bum. Human agency cannot 
extinguish it. Like the earth’s central 

> fiouttiry wAicA it am* >n f*arful eontftt: 
r*T4lutioo of GrMC« th« Turk*. It 

b«fAB ia 1821 aod ]Mt«d uatil 1B29, wb«D 
Grook ladftpeadoae* wm ac lut racosusM 
by (be Turu. 


fire,’ it may be smothered for a time; 
the ocean may overwhelm it; moun- 
tains may press It down; but its in- 
herent’ and unconquerable force will 
heave both the ocean and the land, 
and at some time or other, in some 
place or other, the volcano will break 
out and flame up to heaven. 

Among the great events of the half- 
century, we must reckon, certainly, 
the revolution of South America;' 
and we are not likely to overrate the 
importance of that revolution, either 
to the people of the country itself or 
to the rest of the world. The late 
Spanish colonies, now independent 
states, under circumstances less favor- 
able, doubtless, than attended our 
own revolution, have yet successfully 
commenced their national existence. 
They have accomplished the great 
object of establishing their independ- 
ence; they are known and acknowl- 
edged in the world; and although in 
regard to their systems of government, 
their sentiments on religious toleration, 
and their provision for public instruc- 
tion they may have yet much to learn, 
it must be admitted that they have 
risen to the condition of settled and 
established states more rapidly than 
could have been reasonably antici- 
pated. They already furnish an 
exhilarating example of the difference 
betw'een free governments and despotic 
misrule. Their commerce, at this 
moment, creates a new activity in all 
the great marts^of the world. They 
show themselves able, by an exchange 

at thb dm* people tboucht 
tbe interior of the enrtb wm Aeme. They 
enme to thi* eoneiutlOD because of the 
netioft of voleanoee. 

• iRherexf (tD-h^r'Sut): belon^ns Co by Doture. 
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of commodities, to bear a useful part 
in tbe intercourse of nations. 

A new spirit of enterprise and 
industry beg;ins to prevail; all tbe 
great interests of society receive a 
salutary' impulse; and the progress of 
information not only testifies to an 
improved condition, but itself con- 
stitutes the highest and most essential 
improvement. 

When the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, the existence of South America 
was scarcely felt in the civilized world. 
The thirteen little colonies of North 
America habitually called themselves 
the continent. Borne down by 
colonial subjugation, monopoly, and 
bigotry, these vast regions of the 
South were hardly visible aliove the 
horizon. But in our day there has 
been, as it were, a new creation. The 
Southern Hcmmphcrc emerges from 
the sea. Its lofty mountains bepn 
to lift themselves into the light of 
heaven; its broad and fertile plains 
stiH'tch out, in beauty, to the eye of 
civilized man, and at the mighty 
bidding of the voice of political lilwrty 
the waters of darknow^ retire. 

And now, lei us indulge an honest 
exultation in the conviction of the 
benefit which the example of our 
country has produced, and is likely to 
produce, on human freedom and 
human happiness. Let us endeavor 
to comprehend in all its magnitude, 
and to foci in all its importance, the 
part assigned to us in the great drama 
of human affairs. We are placed at 
the head of the system of representa- 
tive and po))ular governments. Thus 
far our example sliows that such 
governments are compatible,* not only 
with rc.« pert ability untl power, but 
\rith rejjose, with peace, with security 
of per'<('nal rigbis. with good laws 
and a just administration. 

* talulfirp: hvallhful. brnefictal. 

* eofnpaliblf: io agre^ineot vnh. 


We are not propagandists. Wher- 
ever other systems are preferred, 
either as bei^ thought better in 
themselved, or as better suited to 
existing conditions, we leave the 
preference to be enjoyed. Our history 
hitherto proves, however, that the 
popular form is practicable and that 
with wisdom and knowledge men may 
govern themselves; and tbe duty 
incumbent* on us is to preserve the 
consistency of this cheering example, 
and take care that nothing may weaken 
its authority with the world. If, in 
our case, the representative system 
ultimately fail, popular government 
must be pronounced impossible. No 
combination of circumstances more 
favorable to the experiment can ever 
be expected to occur. The last hopes 
of mankind, therefore, rest with us; 
and if it should be proclaimed that 
our example had become an argument 
against the experiment, the knell of 
popular liberty would be sounded 
throughout the earth. 

These are excitements to duty; but 
they arc not suggestions of doubt. 
Our history and our condition, all 
that is gone before us, and all that 
surrounclK us, authoriae the belief 
that popular governments, though 
subject to occasional variations, in 
form perhaps not always for the 
bettor, may yet, in their general char- 
acter. l>e as durable and permanent 
as other systems. We know, indeed, 
that in our eountry any other is 
impossible. The principle of free gov- 
cmmeiits a<lh<‘ros to the American 
soil. It is bedded in it, immovable 
as its mountains. 

And let the sacred obligations 
which have devolved on this genera- 
tion, and on us, sink deep into our 
hearts. Those who established our 
liberty and our government are daily 
dropping from among us. The great 
ienpoMd. 
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trust now descends to new bands. 
Let us apply ourselves to that which 
is presented to us^ as our appropriate 
object. We can win no laurels in a 
war for independence. Earlier and 
worthier hands have gathered them 
all. Nor are there places for us by 
the side of Solon/ and Alfred/ and 
other founders of states. Our fathers 
have filled them. But there remains 
to us a great duty of defence and 
preservation; and there is opened to 
us, also, a noble pursuit, to which the 
spirit of the times strongly invites us. 
Our proper business is improvement. 
Let our age be the age of improvement. 
In a day of peace, let us advance the 
arts of peace and the works of peace. 
Let us develop the resources of our 
land, call forth its powers, built up its 
institutions, promote all Us great 
interests, and see whether we also, in 
our day and generation, may not per- 
form something worthy to be remem- 
bered. Let us cultivate a true spirit 
of union and harmony. In pursuing 
the great objects which our condition 
points out to us, let us act under a 
settled conviction, and an habitual 
feeling, that these twenty-four States* 
are one country. Let our conceptions 
be enlarged to the circle of our duties. 
Let us extend our ideas over the 
whole of tbe vast held in which we are 
called to act. Let our object be, our 
country, our wkoU courUry and nothing 
but our counlry. And, by the blessing 
of God, may that country itself become 
a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of Wisdom, 
of Peace, and of Liberty, upon which 
the world may gase with admiration 
forever I 

• S^lon: SD Ath«QUD Uwfiver. 

• At/rt4: Alfred tK« GtMt. wKo wu kiot of th« 

W«»t S«ioM. S7 1-901. aiid th« foupdtf of 

ta* kioedom of EnflolMS. 

• lwf»f^/our ttaUt: when chis »peoch woj deliv* 

•rod, ooly twoBtydour etoto* h»d bo«B *d- 

mitud Co th« ITbiob. Moot of tborn wot* 

•csUop*d oloos tho AtloAtio Msboord. 


PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. Daoiel Webster was the great orator 
of his time. Like almost everyone else in 
his day, he was deeply interested in poli- 
tics, for politics then meant the building 
of a new system of government. It was 
something of an experiment, and there was 
intense pride in its success. Do people 
have the same interest in politics today? 

3. Webster's Bunker Hill Oration is a 
speech, but it is very different from the 
speech of Patrick Henry winch you read 
earlier. Henry’s s|>eech waa intended to 
rouse people to action, while Webster’s 
speech was intended to rouse them to a 
sense of patriotism and respect for the past. 
Compare the two speeches and notice how 
each of the sreat orators accomplished Iuh 
purpose. Notice especially that Webstcr’H 
speech starts with a great deal of emotigin 
becoming calmer as it goes on toward the 
end. How does it differ in this respect 
from the speech of Patrick Henry? 

3. The speeches of WelKtcr. of which 
this is one of the best examples, served as 
models over a period of many years. 
Read (he speech again (o discover some of 
its strong literary qualities. 

4. Daniel Webster referred in his speecfi 
to someone named Warren, whose name 
would ntvtr be forgotten. Did you ki\ow 
who he wax liefore you read tbe note on 
page 29? Is it a good thing to keep in 
memory such half-forgotten heroes? Why 
did America a few years ago raise a monu- 
ment to tlic Unknown Soldier at Arlington 
Cemetery? 


ON NULLIFICATION AND 
THE FORCE BILL 

By John Caldwsll Calhoun 

When the following speech was delivered 
in 1832, the United States government was 
still quite new. The question of the 
division of power between the federal and 
state govemmenU had not been completely 
set t led . A tariff I aw had been passed which 
the people South Carolina considered 
unfair. As a result, they refused to recog- 
nise it. Accordingly a bill had been in- 
troduced in the ^nate to compel South 
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JOHN caldwbll Calhoun 

Carolina to cnforct the tariff in her terri- 
tory. Calhoun ’a speech, «hick) follows, 
was made againnt this bill. 

Mn. PHEStDBNT: 

At the Inst session of Conf^osa it 
was n vowed on nil sides that the 
public debt, as to all practical pur- 
poses, was in fact paid^ the small 
surplus renmininp being nearly covered 
by the money in the treasury and the 
bonds for dtities which had already 
accrued; but with the arrival of this 
event our last hope was doomed to 
be disappointed. After a long session 
of many months, and the most earnest 
effort on the part of South Carolina 
and the other Southern states to obtain 
relief, all that could be effected was 
a small reduction in the amount of 
the duties, but a reduction of such a 
character that, while it diininish<*<l the 
amount of burden, it distributed that 
burden more unequally than even the 
obnoxious act of 1828; reversing the 
principle adopted by the bill of 1816, 


of laying higher duties on the unpro- 
tected than the protected articles, by 
repealing almost entirely the duties 
laid upon the former and imposing the 
burden almost entirely on the latter. 
It was thus that, instead of relief — 
instead of an equal distribution of 
burdens and bene6ts of the govern- 
ment, on the payment of the debt, as 
had been fondly anticipated — the 
duties were so arranged as to be, in 
fact, bounties on one side and taxation 
on the other; thus placing the two 
great sections of the country in direct 
conflict in reference to its fiscal action, 
and thereby letting in that flood of 
political corruption which threatened 
to sweep away our Constitution and 
our lilierty. 

This unequal and unjust arrange- 
ment was pronounced, both by the 
administration, through its proper 
organ, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and by the opposition, to be a pemo- 
runt adjustment; and it was thus that 
all hope of relief through the action of 
the General Government terminated; 
and the crisis so long apprehended at 
length arrived, at which the state was 
compelled to choose between absolute 
acquiescence in a ruinous system of 
oppression, or a resort to her reserved 
powers — powers of which she alone was 
the rightful judge, and which only, in 
this momentous juncture, could save 
her. She determined on the latter. 

The consent of two-thirds of her 
legislature was necessary for the call 
of a convention, which was considered 
the only legitimate organ through 
which the people, in their sovereignty, 
could speak.* After an arduous strug- 
gle the states-right party succeeded; 
more than two-thirds of both branches 

I onfy Ugitimote organ through u<hieh tht 
peopit . . . could iprak: Calhoun main- 
tained (hat the right of a state to declare a 
law uneonetitutional resided, not io the 
legislature, but in the people as a whole, 
expressed In a speeial convention. The cod* 
ventlOD seemed closer to the people. 
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of the legislature favorable to & con* 
ventioii were elected ; a convention 
was called — the ordinance adopted. 
The convention was succeeded by a 
meeting of the l^slature, when the 
laws to carry the ordinance into execu- 
tion were enacted — all of which have 
been communicated by the President* 
have been referred to the committee on 
the judiciary, and this bill is the result 
of their labor. 

Having now corrected some of the 
prominent misrepresentations as to the 
nature of this controversy, and given a 
rapid sketch of the movement of the 
state in reference to it, I will next 
proceed to notice some objections con* 
nected with the ordinance and the 
proceedings under it. 

The first and most prominent of 
these is directed against what is called 
the test oath, which an effort has been 
made to render odious. So far from 
deserving the denunciation that has 
been leveled against it* I view this 
proviuon of the ordinance as but the 
natural result of the doctrines enter* 
tained by the state and the position 
which she occupies. The people of 
Carolina believe that the Union is a 
union of states, and not of individuals; 
that it was formed by the states, and 
that the citizens of the several states 
were bound to it through the acts of 
their several states; that each state 
ratified the Constitution for itself* 
and that it was only by such ratifica- 
tion of a state that any obligadoD 
was imposed upon its citizens. Thus 
believing, it is the opinion of the 
people of Carolina that it belongs to 
the state which has imposed the obli* 
gation to declare, in the last resort* 
the extent of this obligation, as far as 
her citlsens are concerned; and this 
upon the plain principles which exist 
in all analogous^ cases of compact 
between aovereign bodies. 

* Orutlogoiu: timUAr. 


On this principle the people of the 
state, acting in their sovereign capacity 
in convention, precisely as they did in 
the adoption of their own and the 
Federal Constitution, have declared, 
by the ordinance, that the acts of 
Congress which imposed duties under 
the authority to lay imposts, were acts 
not for revenue, as intended by the 
Constitution, but for protection, and 
therefore null and void. The ordi- 
nance thus enacted by the people of 
the state themselves, acting as a 
aovereign community* ia as obligatory 
on the citiseos of the state as any 
portion of the Constitution. In pre- 
scribing* then* the oath to obey the 
ordinance, no more was done than to 
prescribe an oath to obey the Con.sti- 
tution. It is, in fact, but a particu- 
lar oath of allegiance, and in every 
respect similar to that which is pre- 
scribed, under the Constitution of 
the Unitod States, to be administered 
to all the officers of the state and 
federal governments; and is no more 
deserving the harsh and bitter epithets 
which have been heaped upon it than 
that or any other similar oath. 

It ought to be borne in mind that, 
according to the opinion which pre- 
vails in Carolina, the right of resist- 
ance to the unconstitutional aeU of 
Congres.s belongs to the state, and not 
to her individual citizens; and that, 
though the latter may, in a mere 
<%uestion of meum and (eum,* resist 
through the courts an unconstitu- 
tional encroachment upon their rights, 
yet the final .stand against usurpation^ 
rests not with them, but with the 
state of which they are members; and 
such act of resistance by a state binds 
the conscience and allegiance of tlie 
citizen. But there appears to be a 
general misapprehension as to the 

* m*vm ftnd <#wtK; mine and (hlna. 

• ualawfuJ aaisure of 
ri(bla. 
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THE OLD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. NOW STATUARY HALL, WHERE 
CALHOUN DELIVERED HIS SPEECH ON NULLIFICATION 


extent to which the state ha.'^ acted 
under this part of the ordinance. 
Instead of sweeping every officer by 
a general pros-eription' of the minority, 
AS lius been represented in debAte* as 
far AS my knowle^lge extends not a 
single individtial has Wn removed. 
The state has, in fact, acted with the 
greatest tenderness, all circinnstonces 
ronsi<k*red, toward citizens who dif* 
fered from the majority; and. in that 
spirit, has direct ud (he oath to be 
a<lniinislcr<*d only in the ease of some 
official act directed to be pcTfonnrd 
in which obedience to the ordinance 
is involved. 


Disguise it as you mayf the con* 
troversy is one between power and 
liberty; and I tell the gentlemen who 
arc opposed to me that, os strong as 
may be the love of power on their 
side, the love of liberty is still stronger 

• jirosftipiion: oucUwios. 


on ours. History furnishes many 
instances of similar struggles, where 
the love of liberty has prevailed against 
power under every disadvantage, and 
among them few more striking than 
that of our own Revolution; where, as 
strong as was the parent country, and 
feeble as a ere the colonies, yet, under 
the impulse’ of liberty nnd the blessing 
of God. they gloriously triumphed in 
the contest. There are, indeed, many 
striking analogies’ between that and 
the present controversy. They both 
originaU*d substantially in the same 
cause — with this difference: In the 
present rase, the power of taxation U 
converted into that of regulating 
industry; in the other, the power of 
regulating industry, by the regulation 
of commerce, was attempted to be 
converted into the pow*er of taxation. 


• tmp«I»e.' btimuluft. 

iaii4lop(e«: ftimilsrities, JikenMMS. 
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But to return from this digression 
to the consideration of the bill. 
Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist upon other points, there is one 
which I should suppose there can be 
none: that this bill rests upon prin- 
ciples which, if carried out, will ride 
over state sovereignties, and that it 
will be idle for any advocates hereafter 
to talk of state rights. 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. The great men of the time when this 
speech was delivered were the political 
leaders of the nation. Calhoun was one 
of the leading spokesmen for the South. 
Find out wlio some of the other great 
leaders were. 

2. Calhoun’s speech, like that of Patrick 
Henry, was made before a legislative body. 
It appealed to reason and was a speech of 
persuasion. It was not intended, however, 
to inspire violent actioik but rather to pre- 
vent liasty action in tlie Senate. 

3. Calhoun’s speech is logical, nut emo- 
tional. He stated the case of South 
Carolina, and with it a whole theory of 
government. Could you follow his reason- 
ing? Make an outline of it. 

4. What differences of opinion are there 
at present as to the division of power 
between the federal and state govern- 
ments? Prepare an argument like Cal- 
houn’s on one of the present disputed 
points. You may choose either side. 

THE STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER 

Bjf Francis Scott Kbt 

It was in 1814, toward the close of the 
War of 1812, when things looked rather 
dark for the new republic. People were 
sadly in need of something to inspire them, 
and it was at just this moment that “The 
Star-spangled Banner” was written. 

0 say, c&ik you see, by the dawn's 
early light, 

What so proudly we hailed at tbe 
twilight’s last gleaming? 


Whose broad stripes aod bright stars, 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were 
so gallantly stream ingf 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs 
bursting in air, s 

Gave proof through the night that our 
flag was still there: 

O say, does that star-spangled ban- 
ner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? 


On that shore dimly seen through the 
mist of the deep. 

Where the foe’s haughty host in 
dread silence reposes, lo 

What is that which the brecse, o’er 
the toivering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, now conceals, 
now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morn- 
ing’s first bean). 

Id full glory reficcted now shines on 
the stream: 

*Tis (he star-spangled bannerf 0 
long may it wave ie 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vaunt- 
ingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the 
battle’s confusion 

A home and a country should leave us 
no more? 

Their blood has washed out their 
foul foot. steps’ pollution. 20 

No refuge could save the hireling and 
slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom 
of the grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in 
triumph doth wave 

O’er the land of the free and the 
home of tbe brave. 


Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen 
shall stand is 

Between their loved homes and the 
war's desolation! 
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Blest with victory and peace, may the 
heaven-rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made 
and preserved us a nation. 

Then con<iuer we must, for our cause 
it is just, 

And this be our motto, *’In God is our 
trust.” 90 

And the star-.spangled banner in 
triumph shall wave 
O^er the land of the free and the 
homo of the bravel 

PONDERING OVER THE SONG 

I. Tlir forcgi'inK describes a real 

o\|>cnfiu*t' ill (he War of 1812. A friend 
of Krv njis iu'ld ppij^oncr on a BritiKh 
u'Mr>1ijji near RuUiinore. Key went out 
t‘> Uh' .*li»|> !u arrarge f<ip the release of his 
fnriul. The liriddi were just ready to 
U'gin a Ixmihardment of Fori McIlVnrv 
ftf.d }ield both Kvy and Ids friend on the 
ship (ill iriorning. During the night Key 
wniohed the Ixunhardnient, not knowing 
how the battle was going. f«t raining his 


eyes in the early m(»rning light, he saw the 
flag still flying on the fort. He expressed 
his groat joy by writing ”The Star-spangled 
Raimer” on a small piece of paper which 
he happened to have in his pocket. Find 
out wliether Key ever wrote anything else. 

2. What kind of tM>em is "The Star- 
spangled Banner"? To answer this < 2 ues- 
tian, ask yourself the author’s purpose 
in w riting it. 

3. Try to read the poem without think- 
ing of the music that goes with it. How do 
tlie words express Key’s joy at seeing tixe 
flag still flying? Notice the large num- 
ber of rather harsh consonants. Would 
lighter, softer sounds have expressed his 
eii lotions as well? Would these sounds 
have been easier to si rig? 

4. Can you look at a flag flying in the 
wind without feeling a thrill? It is not 
the lieauty of the flag itself that arouses 
emotions. It is what the flag stands for. 
In Key’s mind the flag on Fort McHenry 
was a symbol of victory. To you the flag 
U a symbol of all (hat your country has 
done and is doing today. 
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ADKAIIAM LINCOLN 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
liy Ahpaham Lincoln 

During tlic War between the ^^tatca a 
great battle was ft night at (jpltyslnirg, in 
renmj'lvunia. So many soldiers fell and 
were hurled on the battlefield that il vva« 
turiietl into a nathmal cemetery. A\ the 
dedication of the c^inetery, XoveinUT 10, 
IM'rlh I'rcddcnt T.iu<’'»!n made the hdhmine 
f.i!nt>Ms speeeii. 

Tla> i* uiiniue nm<»ng >j>eeche« 

ina<ir by jvlif^al leader', for it^ brevity, 
it.s '•le.ir:ie'>, i(« Minpheily. and its quiet 
(iu'iniy, li 1 .,'leti u-cd a« a model of 
coneiM'. exact Kngh'h, which expro<ej. 
deep feeling without sentuncntality. 


Fottrxc'ore aticl seven years ago our 
fathers brouglit forth upon this con- 
tiiic*nt a new nation, conceived in 
lilH*rly, and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion (hat all men are created equal. 
No'v we arc' cuigaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
catc'^l, can long endure. Wc» arc met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is al- 
together fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense 
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we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow thU ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unftnished 
work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dolicated 
to the great task remaining before us — 
that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we hero highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of frewlom ; 
and that government of the pc^ople, by 
the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. Abraham Lincoln had little formal 
education. Almost all he knew, he learned 
by reading and by studying |)coplc. No 
one knows exactly how he actpiired his 
mastery over words. Few pe<*plf, li<»w- 
ever, have ever been aide to uw tlinn with 
such economy, exactness, and effect iveii<^- 
Can you take any words out of the «|»cech 
you just read without changing the mean- 
ing? 

2. You might think that I/incoln labor^ 
a long time over the speech. He is said 
to have written it on the back of an 
envelope while he was on the way to the 
cemetery. Can you find any sentences 
which indicate they were written hastily? 

3. You have read another speech in this 
unit which was delivered at the dedication 
of a monument on a battlefield. Why 
would a speech like the Bunker Hill 
Oration have been out of place at Gettys- 
burg? 

4. Commit the Gettysburg Address to 
memory. 


THE NEW SOUTH 

By Hbkry WooDPiN Grady 

In the early years after the War between 
the States, there was still rather bitter 
feeling between the North and South. 
The speech you are about to read, deliv- 
ered in 1886, had a great deal to do with 
the development of a more friendly feeling 
between the sections. It was delivered 
by a Southerner to a northern audience. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

“There was a South of slavery and 
secession — that South is dead. Then* 
is a South of union und frmlom-- that 
South, thank God, is living, breathing, 
growing every hour,“ These words, 
delivered from the immortal lips of 
Benjamin H. Hill, at Tammany Hull 
in 1866, true then, and truer noM*, I 
shall make my text tonight. 

I>ct mo express to you iny appn*uin* 
tion of the kindnejw by which I am 
permitted to address you. I make 
this abrupt acknowledgment advisedly, 
for I feel (hat if, when I raise my 
provincial voice in this ancient and 
august pn*sence, 1 could find courage* 
fur no more than the opening sentence, 
it would be well if, in that sentence, 
I had met in u rough wnse my obliga- 
( ion as a gue.st, and had perished, so to 
speak, with courtesy on my lips und 
grace in my heart. \LnughUr.] Per- 
mitted through your kindness to catch 
nty second wind, let me say that I 
appreciate (he significance of being the 
first Southerner (o speak at this board, 
which bears the substance, if it sur- 
paiAses the semblanec.’ of origiJial Now 
ICngland hoapitalily 
honors a sentiment (hat in turn 
honors you, but in which niy per- 
sonality is lost, and the compliment to 
my people made plain. \Laughtcr.] 

1 bespeak the utmost stretch of your 
courtesy tonight. I am not troubled 

i »u(w»rrl •pp«ftrAnc^. 
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about those from whom I come. You 
remember the man whose wife sent him 
to a neighbor with a pitcher of milk, 
and who, tripping on the top step, fell, 
with such casual interruptions as the 
landing afforded, into the basement; 
and while picking himself up had the 
pleasure of hearing his wife call out: 
“John, did you break the pitcher?” 
“No, i didn't,” said John, “but I be 
dinged if I don’t!” [LaugMfr.] 

So, while those who call to me from 
behind may inapire me with energy 
if not with courage, 1 ask an indulgent 
hearing from you. 1 beg that you will 
bring your full faith in American fair* 
noss and frankness to judgment upon 
what I shall say. There was an old 
preacher once who told some boys of 
the Bible lesson he was going to read 
in the morning. The boys finding the 
place, glued together the connecting 
pages. ILdughlrr,] 'I'he next morn* 
ing he road on the bottom of one page: 
“When Noah was one hundred and 
twenty years old he look unto himself 
a wife, who was”— then turning the 
page — “one hundred and forty cubits 
long \ifiughtcr\, forty cubits wide, built 
of gopher- wood {taughUrl^ and covered 
wi t h pi t ch i nsi de a n<l ou t . ” [Lo ud n nd 
contfnnr*t In tighter.] He was naturally 
puzsled at this. He read it again, 
verified it, and then &iid: “My 
friends, this is the first time 1 ever met 
tins in the Bible, but 1 accept it as an 
evidence of the asi^ertion that we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
[Laughter.] 

If 1 could get you to hold such 
faith tonight I covild proceed ch«*r* 
fully to the ta.<k 1 otIierwi.se approach 
with a sense of ronsocration. 

Pardon me one word, Mr. President, 
spoken for the sole purpose of getting 
into the volumes that go out annuallv 
frciglited with the rich eloquence of 
your speakers— the fact that the 
Cavalier as well as the Purilan was on 


the continent in its early days, and 
that he was “up and able to be about.” 
[Lcii(fhtfr.] I have read your books 
carefully and I find no mention of that 
fact, which seems to me an important 
one for preserving a sort of historical 
equiii briu m if for nothing else. Let me 
remind you that the Virginia Cavalier 
first ch^enged France on this conti- 
nent — that Cavalier John Smith' gave 
New England its very name, and was 
80 pleased with the job that he has 
been handing his own name around 
ever since — and that while Miles 
Stand Ish was cutting off men's ears for 
courting a girl without her parents’ 
consent, and forbade men to kiss their 
wives on Sunday, the Cavalier was 
courling everything in sight, and that 
the Almighty had vouehaafed great 
increase to the Cavalier colonies, the 
huts in the wilderness being full as the 
nests in the woods. 

But ha\itig incorporated the Cava- 
lier as a fact in your charming little 
Iwoks, I shall lot him w'ork out his own 
salvation, as he has always done with 
engaging gallantry, and wc will hold 
no conlrcivcray as to his merits. 
Why should we? Neither Puritan nor 
Cavalier Umg survived as such. The 
virliK's ami fradllions of both happily 
still live for the ittspiration of their 
sons and the saving of the old fashion. 
|.4 pp/auw.) But both Puritan and 
('avail or were lost in the storm of the 
first Revolution; and the American 
citizen, supplanting l>oth and stronger 
than either, took possession of the 
Republic bought by their common 
blood and fashioned to wisdom, and 
liiargwl bim.self with teaching men 
government an<l establishing the voice 
of the people as the voice of God. 
|App/nMsr.| 

My friend Dr. Ta Image has told you 
that the tj-pieal American has yet to 

•Collier John Smith: ThU the Mme John 

Smith you met earlier in thie uoiu 
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come. Let me tell you that he has 
already come. [Applause.] Great 
types like valuable plants are slow to 
flower and fruit. But from the union 
of these colonist Puritans and Cava^ 
tiers, from the straightening of their 
purposes and the crossing of their 
bloody slow perfecting through a 
century, came he who stands as the 
first typical American, the first who 
comprehended within himself all the 
strength and gentleness, ail the maj> 
esty and grace of this Republic^ 
Abraham Lincoln. [Loud and con- 
tinued applause.] He was the son of 
Puritan and Cavalier, for in his ar4lent 
nature were fused the virtues of both, 
and in the depths of his great soul the 
faults of both were lost. [Renewed 
applause.] He was greater than Puri* 
tan, greater than Cavalier, in that he 
was American [renewed appiause], and 


that in his homely form were first 
gathered the vast and thrilling forces 
of his ideal go\'emment — charging it 
with such tremendous meaning and so 
elevating it above human suffering 
that martyrdom, though infan^ously 
aimed, came as a fitting crown to a life 
con.se<Tatecl from the cradle to liuiinin 
liberty. (CAecrs.) I>*t us, each cherish- 
ing the traditions and honoring his 
fathers, build with reverent hands to 
the type of this simple but sublime 
life, in which all types arc honored ; 
and in our comnron glorv' as Aineri<'ans 
there will \>c plenty and to spare for 
your foridatbers and fur mine, 
(/fenew'cd cheering.] 

In sp<*aking to the toast with which 
you have honored me, I Ac*<*ept the 
term, “The New South," oh in no 
sense disparaging to the Old. Dear 
to me, sir, is the home of my cluUlhoo<i 
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And the tradiUons of my people. I 
would not, if I could, dim the glory 
they won in peace and war, or by word 
or deed take aught from the splendor 
and grace of their civilisation— never 
equaled and, perhaps, never to be 
equalled in its chivairic strength and 
grace. There is a New South, not 
through protest against the Old, but 
becaiise of new conditions, new adjust- 
ments and, if you please, new ideas and 
aspirations. It is to this that I 
address myself, and to the considera- 
tion of which 1 hasten lest it become 
the Old South before I get to it. Age 
docs not endow all things with 
strength and virtue, nor are all new 
things to be despised. The shoe- 
maker who put over his door “John 
Smith's shop. Founded in 1760,“ was 
more than matched by his young rival 
across the street who hung out this 
sign: “Bill Jones. Established 1680. 
No old stock in this shop." 

Dr. Talinage has drawn for you, 
with a master’s hand, thr picture of 
your returning armies. He ha^ told 
you how, in the pomp ami circum- 
stance of war, they came back to you, 
inarching with proud and victorious 
tread, reading their glory in a nation’s 
eyes! Will you bear with me while 
1 tell you of another army that sought 
its home at the close of the late war— 
an anny that marelu*4l hontc in defeat 
and not in victory— in pathos and not 
in s])lcndor, but in glory that equalled 
yours, and to hearts as loving as ever 
welcomed henies hocne. Ix't nic pic- 
ture to you the foot son* ('on federate 
soldier as. buttoning up in his fadeil 
Kiay jacket the parole which wa.s to 
bear testimony to his children of \u> 
fidelity and faith, he turned his face 
southward from Appomattox in April, 
1865. Think of him a.s ragged, half- 
starved, heavy-heart Oil, enfeebled by 
want and wounds; ha\ing fought to 
exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 


wrings the hands of his comrades in 
silence, and lifting his tear-stained and 
pallid face for the last rime to the 
graves that dot the old Vir^nia bills, 
pulls his gray cap over his brow and 
begins the slow and pmnful journey. 
What does he find— let me ask you, 
who went to your homes eager to find 
in the welcome you had justly earned, 
full payment for four years’ sacrifice— 
what does be find when, having fol- 
lowed the battle-stained cross against 
overwhelming odds, dreading death 
not half so much as surrender, he 
reaches the home he left so prosperous 
and beauUful? He finds his house in 
ruins, his farm devastated, his slaves 
free, his stock killed, his bams empty, 
his trade destroyed, hU money worth- 
less; his social system, feudal in its 
magnificence, swept away; his people 
without law or legal status, his com- 
rades slain, and the burdens of others 
heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by 
defeat, his very traditions arc gone; 
without money, credit, employment, 
material or training; and besides all 
this, confronted with the gravest prob- 
lem that ever met human intelligence 
— the establishing of a status for the 
vast body of his lilierated slaves. 

W*hat tlooR he do, tliis hero in gray 
with a heart of gold? Docs he sit down 
in .sullennoss and despair? Not for a 
day. Surely God, who had stripped 
him of his prosperity, inspired liim in 
his a<lvrrsily. As ruin was never be- 
fore M overwhelming, never was resto- 
ration swifter. The soldier stepped 
from the trenches into the furrow; 
horses that liad cliargcd Federal guns 
inarched before the plow, and the 
fields that ran red with human blood in 
April were green with the harvest in 
June; women reared in luxury cut up 
their dresses and made breeches for 
their husbands, and, with a patience 
and heroism that fit women alwa}^ as 
a garment, gave their hands to work. 
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There was little bitterness in all this. 
Cheerfulness and frankness prevailed. 
'^Bill Arp” struck the keynote when 
he said: ”Well, I killed as many of 
them as they did of me, and now I am 
going to work.” {Laughter and ap> 
plaxiet.] Or the soldier returning home 
after defeat and roasting some com on 
the roadside, who made the remark to 
his comrades: ”You may leave the 
South if you want to, but 1 am going 
to Sandersville, kiss my wife and raise 
a crop, and if the Yankees fool with 
me any more 1 will whip ’em again.” 
[Renewed applause.] 1 want to say to 
Genera] Sherman— who is coasidercd 
an able man in our parts, though some 
people think, he is a kind of careleas 
man about hre— that from the aslu^s 
he left us in we have raised a 

brave and beautiful city; that some- 
how or other we have caught the sun- 
shine in the bricks and mortar of our 
homes, and have budded therein not 
one ignoble prejudice or memory. 
[Applause.) 

But in all this what have we accom* 
plished? What is the sum of our 
work? We have found out that in the 
general summary the free Negro rounts 
more than he did as a slave. W’o have 
planted the schoolhouse on the hilltop 
and made it free to white and black. 
We have sowed towns and cities in the 
place of theories and put business 
above politics. We have challenged 
your spinners in Massachusetts and 
your iron-naakers in Pennsylvania. 
We have learned that the $400,000,000 
annually received from our cotton crop 
will make us rich, when the supplies 
that make it are home-raised. We 
have reduced the commercial rate of 
interest from twenty-four to six per 
cent, and arc floating four per cent 
bonds. We have learned that one 
Northern immigrant is worth fifty 
foreigners, and have smoothed the 
path to southward, wiped out the 
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place where Mason and Dixon’.s lino 
used to 1 ) 0 , and hung our late h-Kt ring 
out to you anil yours. [Rrohnged 
cheers.) Wc have reached the point 
that marks |M'rfect harmony in every 
household, when the husband confr.s.ses 
that the pie.s which his wife cooks are 
as goiMl as those his mother used to 
bake; and wc admit that the sun 
shines as brightly and the moon as 
softly as it did ‘'before the war.” 
[Ixiughter.\ We have established thrift 
in city and country. Wc have fallen 
in love with work. We have restored 
comfort to homes from which culture 
and elegance never departed. We 
have let economy take root and spread 
among us as rank as the crabgrass 
which sprung from Sherman’s cavalry 
camps, until we arc ready to lay odds 
on the Georgia Yankee, as he manu- 
factures pure olive oil out of his cotton- 
seed, agunst any down-easter that 
ever swapped wooden nutmegs for 
flannel sausages in the valleys of 
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AN OLOtlMI, NtCRO CAeiN 

\ r ntmnt . I Lo u d la u ghtrr. \ A I w vp al I , 
\vc kiH»w til at svr fijivp a^*hio^Tll In 
tlioso piping times of peace”' a fuller 
intlepen^lenee for the South than that 
which our fathers sought to win in the 
forum i>y th(*ir elo<p)once or compel on 
the field by their swordsS. \Lcu(i 
applausf.] 

it is a rare privilege, sir* to have had 
jmrt, however hunihle, in this work. 
K<*ver was noliler dtily c<>nfide<l to 
human hands than the uplifting and 
nphuilding of (he prostrate an<l lileiHb 
ins South, misguided. ptThajis. hut 
heautiful in her suffering, and 
I • rave anc I ge nerous al ways . [A p m*c . ] 
In the record of her social, imiustrial. 
and political i) lust rat ions we await 
with confidence the verdict of the 
^vo^ld. 

But wliat of the Negro? Hu\'e we 
solved the problem he presents or 
progressed in honor and equity towards 
the solution? Let the rerotxl speak 
' QiiotatioD from Sh4kM|)««re*s ///. 


to the point. No section shows a 
more prosperous laboring population 
than the Negroes of the South; none 
in fuller sympathy with the employii^ 
and land-owning class. He shares our 
school fund, has the fullest protection 
of our laws and the friendship of our 
people. Self -interest, as well as honor, 
demand that he should have this. 
Our future, our very existence, depends 
upon our working out this problem in 
full and exact justice. We understand 
that when Lincoln signed the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation your victory was 
assured; for he then committed you to 
the cause of human liberty, against 
which the arms of man cannot prevul 
(appfaN«e]; white those of our states- 
men who (rusted to make slavery the 
corner-stone of the Confederacy 
doomed us to defeat as far as they 
could, committing us to a cause that 
reason could not defend or the sword 
maintain in the sight of advancing 
civilisation, (ffenewed appfnuse.] Had 
Mr. Tooml)8 said, which he did not 
say, that he would call the roll of his 
si a Vi'S at the foot of Bunker Hill, he 
wouKl have been foolish, for he might 
have known that whenever slavery 
became ent angled in war it must 
|x<rish. and that the chattel in human 
flesh pndc<l ft^rever in New England 
u'licn your fat hors — not to be blamed 
for parting with what didn’t pay — sold 
their slaves to our fathcrs*^not to be 
])raisei) for knowing a papng thing 
when they .«aw it. [I^aughifr.] 

The relations of the Southern people 
with the Negro are close and cordial. 
We renicmbiT with what fidelity for 
four 3 *ears he guardc<l our defenceless 
women and children, whose husbands 
and fathers were fighting against bis 
freedom. To his eternal credit be it 
said that whenever he struck a blow 
for bis own liberty he fought in open 
battle, and when at last he raised his 
black and humble hands that the 
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6hftckl«8 might be struck off, those 
hands were innocent of wrong against 
his helpless charges, and worthy to l>c 
taken in loving grasp by every man 
who honors loyalty and devotion. 
[Applauu.] Ruffians have maltreated 
him, rascals have misled him, phi- 
lanthropists established a bank for 
him, but the South, with the North, 
protests agmnst injustice to this simple 
people. To liberty and enfranchise- 
ment is as far as law can carry the 
Negro. The rest must be left to con- 
science and common sense. It should 
be left to those among whom his lot 
is csst, with whom he is indissolubly 
connected and whose prosperity de- 
pends upon their possessing his intelli- 
gent sympathy and confidence. Faith 
has b^n kept with him in spite of 
calumnious assertions to the contrary 
by those who assume to speak for 
us or by frank opponents. Faith will 
be kept with him in the future, if the 
South holds her reason and integrity. 

But have we kept faith with you? 


In the fullest sense, yes- When L<*e 
surrendered — 1 don't say when John- 
ston siimmdeiHHi . because I umlcr- 
j^tand he still alludc^s to the time when 
he met General Sherman last as the 
time when he “ deter mincKl to abandon 
any further prosecution of the strug- 
gle” — when surrendered, I. say, 
and Johnston quit, the South, became 
and has since been, lo}'al tu this Union. 
We fought har<l enough to know tfmt 
we were whipped, and in perfect 
frankness accepted as 6nal the arbitra- 
ment of the sword to which we had 
appealed. The South found her jewel 
in the toad's head' of defeat. The 
shackles that had held her in narrow 
llTnitations fell forever when the shack- 
les of the Negro slave were broken. 
[Applau9t.\ Under the old regime the 
Negroes were slaves to the South, the 
South was a slave to the system. The 
old plantation, with its simple police 

• ktad: It WM an old beliot (hat ov^ry toad 

carried a precious jewel concealed in iU 
bead, to make up for its UflincM. 
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regulation and ita feudal habit, was 
the only type possible under slavery. 
Thus we gathered in the hands of a 
splendid and chivalric oligarchy' the 
substance that should have been dif- 
fused among the people, as the Hch 
blood, under certain artificial condi- 
tions, is gathered at the heart, filling 
that with affluent^ rapture, but leaving 
the body chill and colorless. |Ap- 
pfause.) 

The Old South rested everything* on 
slavery and agriculture, unconscious 
that these could neither give nor main- 
tain healthy growth. The New South 
presents a perfect democracy, the 
oligarchs leading in the popular move- 
ment— a social system compact and 
closely knitted, less splendid on the 
surface but stronger at the core — a 
hundred farms for every plantation, 
fifty homes for every palace, and a 
diversificil in<iu*<tr>'^ that meets the 
complex needs of this complex age. 

The Now South is enamored of her 
now work. Her k»uI is slirretl with 
(ho breath of a new life. The light 
of a grander day is falling fair on her 
face. She is (hrilling wi(h the con- 
sciousness of growing power and pros- 
perity. As she stands upright, ftdl- 
Htuturod and eqtial among the people 
of the earth, hr<*athing the keen air and 
looking out upon the expanding hori- 
zon, she understands that her emanci- 
pation came because in the inscrutable 
wisdom of God her hone.'^t purpose was 
orr>s5od .and her brave armies were 
beaten. 

This is said in no spirit of time- 
serving or apology. The S<iuth has 
nothing for which to aptilogire. She 
iK^lieve.s that the late struggle between 
the States was war and nol rebellion, 
revolution .and not conspiracy, and 

' ol'Qnrehy: (*r>v«rnm«iit by th« fpw. 

• «bund«nt. 

* r(»lfu tor ♦verytKift*. 

' v*arioui kinds o( busiMM. 


that her convictions were as honest 
yours. 1 should be unjust to the 
dauntless spirit of the South and to my 
own convictions if I did not make this 
plain in this presence. The South has 
nothing to t^e back. 

In my native town of Athens* is a 
monument that crowns its central 
hilb— a plmn, white shaft. Deep cut 
into its shining side is a name* dear 
to me above the names of men, that 
of a brave and simple man who died 
in a brave and simple faith. Not for 
all the glories of New England — from 
Plymouth Rock all the way — would 
I exchange the heritage he left me in 
his soldier's death. To the foot of 
that shaft I shall send my children's 
children to reverence him who ennobled 
their name ^^itl 1 his heroic blood. 
But, sir, speaking from the shadow of 
that memory, which I honor as I do 
nothing else on earth, I say that the 
cause in which he stifTered and for 
w'hich he gave his life was adjudged 
by higher and fuller wisdom than his 
or mine, and I am glad that the 
onmisrienl <tod held the balance 
of battle in His Almighty hand, and 
that human slavery was swept forever 
from American soil — the American 
Union saved from (he wreck of war. 

This message, Mr. President, comes 
to you from consecrated ground. 
Every foot of the soil al>out the city 
in winch I live is sacred as a battle- 
ground of (he Republic. Every hill 
that invests it is hallo w(>d to you by 
the l))ood of your brothers, who died 
for your victory, and doubly hallowed 
to u.a by the blomi of those who died 
hopeless, but undaunted, in defeat — 
sacred soil to all of us, rich with 
memories that make us purer and 
stronger and better, silent but stanch 
witnesses in its red desolation of the 
matchless valor of American hearts 

* in Gef>rriii. 

* aaiKc; hb tnthtr'a nama. 
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and the deathless glory of AmeticaQ 
arms — speaking an eloquent witness 
in its white peace and prosperity to 
the indissoluble union of American 
states and the imperishable brother- 
hood of the American people. (/Re- 
peated cAeers.) 

Now» what answer has New England 
to this message? Will she permit the 
prejudices of war to remain in the 
hearts of the conquerors, when it has 
died in the hearts of the conquered? 

No/"] Will she transmit this 
prejudice to the next generalion^ that 
in their hearts, which never felt the 
generous ardor of conflict, it may per- 
petuate itself? I" No! No/"\ Will 
she withhold, save in strained courtesy, 
the hand which straight from his sol- 
dier's heart Grant offored to L4*c at 
Appomattox? Will she make the 
vision of a restorc<l and happy pc'oplc, 
which gathered above the couch of 
your dying captain,' filling his heart 
with grace, touching his li)>s with 
praise and glorifying his path to the 
grave; will she make this vision on 
which the iast sigh of his expiring soul 
breathed a benediction, a cheat and a 
delusion? [T'umuftueus cheering and 
ehoute of ‘ ' No! No! ’ ' ) 

If she does, the South, never abject 
in asking for comradeship, must accept 
with dignity its refu.sal; but if she docs 
not; if she accepts in frankness and 
sincerity this message of good-will and 
friendship, then will the prophecy of 
Webster, delivered in this very Society 
forty years ago amid tremendou.< 
applause, be verified in its fullest and 
final sense, when he said: 

‘'Standing hand to hand and clasp- 
ing hands, we should remain united 
as we have been for sixty years, 
citisens of the same country, members 
of the same government, united, all 
united now and united forever. There 
have been difficulties, contentioiks, and 

' dvine captain: U&co3q. 


controversies, but I tell you that in my 
judgment* — 

' Those oppose eyes. 

Which like the meteors of a troubled 
heavea, 

Alt of one nature, of one substance bred. 
Did lately meet in th' intestine shock, 
Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way.' ” 

IProionged applause.] 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. It was apprtjpriate that Henry 
Woodhn Grady should bo the man to 
inspire greater fricndslup between North 
and South. He was born, and lived most 
of his life, in Georgia. At the time he 
made this st>occh l>efore the New England 
Society of New York, however, he was 
working for a New York newspaper. 

2. Grady's speech is of the kind com* 
monly called an after-dinner s^icech. The 
purpose of such Hf>ccches is usunlly to 
entertain. Generally they are delivered 
on subjects uf s|)rcial interest to the audi- 
ence, and ctmUin humor or other devieen 
to command attention. Point out several 
examples of humor in the sj^eoch you just 
read. Why d<i you sup|M}»K^ all the jok(»s 
are near the beginning? Xotivc that the 
si>eeeh grr)WK more and imire serious ns it 
g<ies on and that the words express deeper 
and det*|»er feeling. 

If you had l>een one of Grady's audi- 
ence, would you have l>een arnnsed and 
entertained as you listened? The audi- 
ence evidently was pleased, for the reporter 
who look down the si>eccli frecjuently 
inserted (np/^nbse| and \lmighUr]. 

3. Mr. Grady must have felt he had n 
difficult task before him when he was 
invited to address the New England (Unb. 
He must l>e loyal to his l}eloved South, 
and yet he did n4»t wish to olTend his hosts. 
He felt, also, that this was a great o|ipor- 
tunity to bring aixtut a tnore friendly 
attitude. How did he solve his problem 
and meet his opportunity? 

4 . Try your hand at writing a short 
speech on a similar problem of today; or 
memorise the last five paragraphs of 
Grady's speech to be delivered before the 
class or before the whole school. 
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MAGNOLIA (.EMEIF.RV AT CHARLESTON, SOt'TH CAROLINA 


AT MAGNOLIA ('ICMKTKRY 

% Hlsky Timkod 

Aflor Wflf Ih*Utc» tlie Slnlr<, iIiptp 
n rroliiiff of grcnt :«ft<liirx< iii tlir S«hiHi, 
EveryOiiiiK |i»st. S<» grcHl wa* x \ h > 

|M)Vi‘rly ill III evrn llii* her<i ilond roiiM not 
ho lionomi projicrly, Tlir follow irif; 
wiis writ ton to Ito mimk iti I ho Memo rial 
l);iy n*roiii"iiic'* at Mnienolift Oiiiotrrv, in 
t'harlo'tou, South ('nrolinn. 

Sloop p woolly in your lininlilo jsravos, 
Sloop, marly rs of n fallen cniisc; 
Tliouiili yol IH) iiiarblo coluinii craves 
TUo piltfriiii boro to paUM*. 

Ill 'oocis of laurel in the earth ( 

I lio blossom of Your fame U blown, 
.\imI soihowlior*', waiting for Us birth, 
I’lu* shaft is in the stone!' 

Mo:in while, U'lialf Ibo lardy years 
Wbioh keep in I rust your storied 
tombs, IQ 

liehold! your sisters bring tlieir tears, 
Aiol iK'se memorial blooms. 

' yif, Mh.i/t tftn the alone: {k>ni»»herc in Ih^ e»rth 
ih(' merblr that «oald ot>» day bf carved 
ini'* a shaft *.nd erected as a mooumeBt. 


Small tributes! but your shades will 
siTille 

More proudly on these wreaths 
today 

Than when some cannon-mdulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. h 

Sluop, angels, hither from the skies I 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning l)eauty crowned! 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Henry Tirimxl, siitlior of the poem 
yvM have pjst rend, was one of the best- 
loved iwicts of the S<iiith. Too frail to l« 
a soldier, he s<'f\cd the C'oiifwlerucy in 
song. Kind other )M)eiii>i he wrote. 

2. hat makes this jmuhii a lyric? 
What emotion dfres it «aj>re<*<? What was 
the autlwrs purjKW in writing it? 

3. What emotion the |>ocm make 
you feel? Is it the same emotion the 
autlior intendetl you to feel? 

4. Were the soldiers any loss worthy of 
glor>' lieeause their eaiise was lost? Are 
|)eofJe who have done their best and failed 
as worthy of jjraise as if they had won? 
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WAR MESSAGE TO CON- 
GRESS, APRIL 2, 1917 

By Woodrow Wii^n 

Th« selection below U another speech, 
delivered for a very different reason from 
any of the speeches you have read in the 
unit. President Wilson delivered it to 
Congress to set forth his reasorks for 
declaring war on Germany in 1917. 

Gbntleuen of the Congress: 

I have called the Congress into 
extraordinary session because there 
are serious, very serious, choices of 
policy to be made, and made imme- 
diately, which it was neither right 
nor constitutionally permissible that 
1 should assume the responsibility 
of making. 

On the third of February last I 
officially laid before you the extraordi- 
nary announcement of the Imperial 
German Government that on and after 
the first day of February it was its 
purpose to put aside all restraints of 
law’ or of humanity and use its sul>- 
marines to sink every vessel that 
sought to approach either the ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland or the 
western coasts of Europe or any of the 
ports controlled by the enemies of 
Germany within the Mediterranean. 
That had seemed to be the object of 
the German submarine warfare earlier 
in the war, but since April of last year 
the Imperial Government had some- 
what restrained the commanders of its 
undersea craft in conformity with its 
promise then given to us that passen- 
ger boats should not be sunk and that 
due warning would be given to all 
other vessels which its submarines 
might seek to destroy, when no resist- 
ance was offered or escape attempted, 
and care taken that their crews were 

* lav: Ic WM 1 rule of IntorsetioQ&l lew, 

to by all civilizod aftcloo#. thftt * mercboAt 
v^oel mil he not b« auak without provisioo 
for th« MioCy of tha ptaoeoKoro *00 crew. 


given at least a fair chance to save 
their lives in their open boats. The 
precautions taken were meager and 
haphasard enough, as was proved in 
distressing instance after instance in 
the progress of the cruel and unmanly 
business, but a certain degree of 
restraint was observed. The new 
policy has swept every restriction 
aside. Vessels of every kind, what- 
ever their flag, their character, their 
cargo, their destination, their errand, 
have been ruthlessly sent to the bottom 
without warning and without thought 
of help or mercy for those on board, 
the vessels of friendly neutrals along 
with those of lK>)ligercnts. Even hospi- 
tal ships and ships carrying relief to 
the sorely bereaved and stricken people 
of Belgium, though the latter were pro- 
vided with safe conduct through the 
proscrilwl areas* by tfie German Gov- 
ernment itself and were distinguished 
by unmistakable inark.s of identity, 
have Iwn sunk with tlie same reekle.'^s 
lack of eompas.'<ion or of principle. 

1 was for a little while unable to 
believe that such things would In fact 
be done by any government that had 
hitherto 8ub.4cril>ed to the humane 
practices of civilised nation.^. Inter- 
national law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law which 
would be respected and observed upon 
the seas, where no nation had rigid of 
dominion and where lay the free high- 
ways of the world. By painful stage 
after stage has that law been built up, 
with meagre enough results, indeed, 
after all was accomplished that could 
be accomplished, but always with a 
clear view, at least, of whnt the heart 
and conscience of mankin<l demanded. 
This minimum of right the German 
Government has swept aside under the 
plea of retaliation and necessity and 
because it had no weapons which it 
could use at sea except those which it 
* proscribed arrae.* eet llmlce. 
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b impossible to employ as it b employ- 
ing them without throwing to the 
winds all scruples of humanity or of 
respect for the understandings that 
were supposed to underlie the inter- 
course of the world. I am not now 
thinking of the loss of property in- 
volved, immense and serious as that 
is, but only of the wanton and whole- 
sale destruction of the lives of non- 
combatants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, engaged in pursuits which have 
always, even in the darkest periods of 
modern history, been deemed innocent 
and legitimate. Property can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent 
people cannot be. The prewnt Ger- 
man submarine warfare again-st com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. 
American ships have been sunk. Amer- 
ican lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but 
tiu' ships and people of other neutral 
imd friendly nations have been sunk 
and overwhelmed in the waters in the 
same way. Tliore has i>cen no dis- 
crimination. The challenge is to all 
mimkind. Each nation must decide 
for itself how It will nwvi it. The 
clioiee we make for ourselves must Iw 
made with a inodoratioti of ecnin.sel 
un<i a lemperatene.'s of judgment 
befiU'mp our eh a meter and our motives 
ns a nation. We must put excited 
feeling away. Otir mertive will not be 
revenge or the vietorious assertion of 
the pliysieal might of the nation, but 
only the vindieathm of right, of human 
right, of will ill w'v are only .a single 
eliainpioii. 

When I addresstKl the (*ongress on 
the twenty-sixth of February last 1 
thought that it would suffice to assert 
our neutral rights with arms, <iur right 
to use the seas against unlawful inter- 
ference, our right to keep our jioople 
safe against unlawful violence. Put 
armed noulrality, it now appears, is 


impracticable. Because submarines 
are in effect outlaws when used as the 
German submarines have been used 
agunst merchant shipping, it is im- 
possible to defend ships against their 
attacks as the law of nations has 
assumed that merchantmen would 
defend themselves against privateers 
or cruisers, visible craft giving chase 
upon the open sea. It is common 
prudence In such circumstances, grim 
necessity indeed, to endeavor to de- 
stroy them before they have shown 
their own intention. They must be 
dealt with upon sight, if dealt with at 
all. The German Government denies 
the right of neutrals to use arms at all 
within the areas of the sea which it 
has proscribed, even in the defense 
of rights which no modern publicist 
has ever before questioned their right 
to defend- The intimation is con- 
veyed that the armed guards winch we 
have placed on our merchant ships 
will be treated as beyond the pale of 
law and subject to be dealt with as 
pirates would be. Armed neutrality 
is ineffectual enough at best; in such 
circuitistances and in the face of such 
pretensions it b worse than ineffectual ; 
it is likely only to produce what it was 
meant to prevent; it is practically cer- 
tain to draw us into the war without 
either the rights or the effectiveness of 
iielligercntji.' There is. one choice we 
cannot make, we are incapable of 
making: we will not choose the path 
of submission and suffer the most 
sacred rights of our nation and our 
people to bo ignored or violated. The 
wrongs against which we now array 
ourselves arc no common wrongs; they 
cut to the very roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn 
and even tragical character of the 
stop I am taking and of the grave 
responsibilities which it involves, but 
in unhesitating obedience to what 1 

' pAriicip»tors In w^r. 
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deem my constitutional duty, 1 advise 
that the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Govern^ 
ment to be in fact nothing less than 
war against the government and people 
of the United States, that it formally 
accept the status of belligerent which 
has thus been thrust upon it. and that 
it take immediate steps not only to 
put the country in a more thorough 
state of defense but also to exert all 
its power and employ all its resources 
to bring the Government of the Gor- 
umn Empire to terms and cml the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It 
will involve the utmost practicable 
cooperation in counsel and action w ith 
the governments now at war with 
Germany, and, as incident to that, 
the extension to those govcrniiicnt?s of 
the most liberal financial ercditK, in 
order that our resources may so far 
as possible be added to theirs. It wall 
involve the organisation and mobiliza* 
tion of all the material resources of 
the country to supply the materials of 
war and serve the incidental needs of 
the nation in the most abundant and 
yet the most economical and efficient 
way possible. It will involve the 
immediate full ec|uipment of the navy 
in all respects, but particularly in 
supplying it with the l>est means of 
dealing with the enemy's submarines. 
It will involve the immediate addition 
to the armed forces of the United 
States already providenl for by law in 
case of war of at least five fmndre<i 
thousand men, who should, in my 
opinion, be chosen upon the principle 
of universal liability to service, and 
also the authorization of subsequent 
a<lditional increments' of equal force so 
soon as they may be needed and can 
be handled in training. It will involve 
also, of course, the granting of ade* 
quate credits to the Government, sus* 
tained, I hope, so far as they can 

'increm^U On'krd-mMU): iocreaM*. 


equitably* l>c sustained’ by the present 
generation, by well -con reived taxation. 

I say sustainenl so far as may be 
equitable by taxation because it scem.s 
to me that it would be most unwise to 
base the credits which will now be 
necessary entirely on money borrowe<l. 
It is our duty, 1 most respectfully 
urge, to protect our people so far as 
wc may against the very serious hard* 
ships and evils which would be likely 

* ttulcintd: kfrpt up. 
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to arise out of the inflation which 
would be produced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by 
which these things are to be accom- 
plished we should keep constantly in 
mind the wisdom of interfering as 
little as possible in our own preparation 
unci in tlie e<)uipment of our ow*n 
military forces with the duty, — for it 
will be a very practical duty.— of 
supplying the nations already at war 
with Germany with the materinU 
which they can obtain only from us or 
by our assistance. They arc in the 
held and wc should lielp them in every 
way to be effective there. 

I shall take the lil>erty of suggesting 
through the several executive depart- 
ments of the Government, for the 
consideration of your coinmittoes, 
measures for the .accomplishment of 
tlie several objects 1 have mentioned. 
1 hope that it will be your pleasure to 
dc*al with them us having l)oen framed 
after very careful thought by the 
branch of tlie (lovernnienl upon which 
the responsibility of conducting the 
war and ^afcgliardi^g the nation will 
most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these 
deeply momentous things, let us be 
very clear, and make very clear to all 
the world what our motives and our 
objects are. My own thought has 


not l>een driven from its habitual and 
normal course by the unhappy events 
of the last two months, and I do not 
believe that the thought of the nation 
has been altered or clouded by them. 
I have exactly the same things in 
mind now* that 1 had In mind when I 
addressed the Senate on the twenty- 
second of January last; the same that 
I had in mind when I addressed the 
Congress on the third of February and 
on the twenty-sixth of February. 
Our object now, as then, is to vindicate 
the principles of peace and justice in 
the life of the world as against selflsh 
and autocratic power and to set up 
amongst the really free and sel^ 
governed peoples of the world such a 
concert' of purpose and of action as 
will henceforth ensure the ol>scrvance 
of those principles. Noutrulity is no 
longer feasible or desirable where the 
peace of the world is involved and the 
freedom of its peoples, and the men- 
ace to that peace and freedom lies 
in the existence of autocratic govern- 
ments hacked by organised force 
which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of their people. 
We have seen the last of neutrality in 
such circumstances. We are at the 
beginning of an age in which it will be 
insisted that the same standards of 

• nncfrt: htf noluou* »sreement. 
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conduct and of respon^bility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations 
and their governments that are ob- 
served among the individual citizens 
of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the 
German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy 
and friendship. It was not upon their 
impulse that their Government acted 
in entering this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. 
It was a war determined upon as wars 
used to be determined upon in the 
old, unhappy days when peoples were 
nowhere consulted by their rulers and 
wars were provoked and waged in the 
interest of dynasties or of little groups 
of ambitious men who were accus- 
tomed to use their fellow men as 
pawns and tools. Self-governed na- 
tions do not hi I their neighbor states 
with spies or set the course of intrigue 
to bring about some critical posture of 
affairs which will give them an oppor- 
tunity to strike and make conquest. 
Such designs can be successfully 
worked out only under cover and 
where no one has the right to ask 
questions. Cunningly contrived plans 
of deception or aggression, carried, it 
may be, from generation to generation, 
can be worked out and kept from the 
light only within the privacy of courts 
or behind the carefully guard^ con- 
fidences of a narrow and privileged 
class. They are happily impossible 
where public opinion commands and 
insists upon full information con- 
cerning all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can 
never be maintained except by a 
partnership of democratic nations. 
No autocratic government could be 
trusted to keep faith within It or 
observe its covenants. It must be a 
league of honor, a partnership of 
opinion. Intrigue would eat its vitals 
away; the plottings of inner circles 


who could plan what they would and 
render account to no one would be a 
corruption seated at its very heart. 
Only free peoples can hold their 
purpose and their honor steady to a 
common end and prefer the interests 
of mankind to any narrow interest of 
their own. 

Does not every American feel that 
assurance has been added to our hope 
for the future peace of the world by 
the wonderful and heartening things 
that have been happening within the 
last few weeks in Russia?* Rus.sia was 
known by those who knew it best to 
have been always in fact democratic 
at heart, in all the vital habits of her 
thought, in all the intimate relation- 
ships of her people that spoke their 
natural instinct, their habitual attitude 
toward life. The autocracy* that 
crowned the summit of her political 
structure, long as it had stood and 
terrible as was the reality of its power, 
was not in fact Russian in origin, 
character, or purpose; and now it hus 
been shaken off and the groat, generous 
Russian people have been added in all 
their native majesty and might to (he 
forces that are fighting for freedom in 
the world, for justice, and for peace. 
Here is a fit partner for a Ijoague of 
Honor. 

One of the things that has served to 
convince us that the Prussian autoc- 
racy was not and could never be our 
friend is that from the very outset of 
the present war it has filled our un- 
suspecting communities and even our 
offices of government with spies and 
set criminal intrigues everywhere afoot 
against our national unity of counsel, 
our peace within and without, our in- 
dustries and our commerce. Indeed, 

I /Ativ* IA4U Aam btfH happening ... in Ruttio; 
At this tiiM the Rumisn revolglion wee juet 
b^DOi&a. end seemed to be pointinz toward 
e Mmoereey. 

■ aMiocraep: deepocUm; here meene the ruling 
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it is now evident thnt its spies w’cre selfish designs of ft Government that 
here even More the wnr began; and did what it pleased and told its people 
it is unhappily not a matter of com nothing. But they have played their 
jecture, but a fact proved in our eourts part in serving to convince us at last 
of justice that the intrigues which have that that Government entertnins no 
more than once come perilously near real friendship for u$ and means to act 
to disturbing the pence and dislocating against our peace and security at its 
the in< lust ties of the country ha N'e been convenience. That it means to stir 
curried on at the instigation, with the up enemies against us at our very 
support, and even under the personal doors (be intercepted note to the 
direction of official agents of the Im- German Minister at Mexico City is 
perial Government accredited to the eloquent evidence. 

Government of the United States. We are accepting this challenge of 
ICvcn in cheeking these things and hostile purpose because we know that 
trying to extirpate them ^^e have in such a government, following such 
souglil to put the most generous methods, we can never have a friend; 
mterpretution posMble upon them and that in the presence of its organ* 
be c:u(«c we knew 1 hut their .source by, izod power, always lying in wait to 
not in any ht>?tjle feeling or purpose accomplish we know not what purpose, 
of the Ooruiun people toward us (who there can be no assured security for 
were no doubt as ignorant of (hem a? the democratic governments of the 
we ourselves werej, but only in the world. We are now about to accept 
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g&ge of battle with this natural foe to 
liberty and ehall, if necessary, spend 
the whole force of the nation to check 
and nullify its pretensions and its 
power. We are glad, now that we see 
the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the 
ultimate peace of the world and for 
the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included: for the 
rights of nations great and small and 
the privilege of men everywhere to 
choose their way of life and of obe- 
dience. The xtxfrld must bt made safe 
for democracy. Its peace must be 
planted upon the tested foundations 
of political liberty. We have no 
selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material 
compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of 
mankind. We shall be satisfied when 
those rights have been made as secure 
as the faith and the freedom of nations 
can make them. 

Just because we fight without ran- 
cour and without selfish object, seek- 
ing nothing for ourselves but whs t we 
shall wish to share with all free peoples, 
we shall, 1 feel confident, conduct 
our operations as belligerents without 
passion and ourselves observe with 
proud punctilio^ the principles of right 
and of fair play we profeas to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the govern- 
ments allied with the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany because they have 
not made war upon us or challenged 
us to defend our right and our honor. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government 
has, indeed, avowed its unqualified 
endorsement and acceptance of the 
reckless and lawless submarine warfare 
adopted now without disguise by the 
Imperial German Government, and 

* vriiS proud punctilio: to tho lict 


it has therefore not been possible for 
this Government to receive Count 
Tamowski, the Ambassador recently 
accredited to this Government by the 
Imperial and Royal Government of 
Avistria-Hungary; but that Govern- 
ment has not actually engaged in 
warfare against citisens of the United 
States on the seas, and 1 take the 
liberty, for the present at least, of 
postponing a discu.ssion of our relations 
with the authorities at Vienna. We 
enter this war only where wc are 
clearly forced into it because there arc 
no other means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to 
conduct ourselves as belligerents in a 
high spirit of right and fairness because 
we act without animus.^ not in enrniC)' 
towards a people or with the desire to 
bring any injury or disadvantage upon 
them, but only in armed opposition 
to an irresponsible government which 
has thrown aside all considerations of 
humanity and of right and is running 
amuck.* Wc are, let me say again, 
the sincere friends of the Genimn 
people, and shall desire nothing so 
much as the early re-cstablishment of 
intimate relations of mutual advantage 
between us — however hard it may be 
for them, for the time being, to believe 
that this is spoken from our hearts. 
We have borne with their present 
government through all these bitter 
months because of that fricndslup — 
exercising a patience and forbearance 
which would otherwise have been 
impossible. We shall, happily, still 
have an opportunity to prove that 
friendship in our daily attitude and 
actions towards the millions of men 
and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live amongst 
us and share otir life, and we shall be 
proud to prove it towards all who are 
In fact loyal to their neighbors and to 

• anmitf; » of hooUlity or hatred. 
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the Government in tbe hour of te^. 
They &re, most of them, ae true and 
loyaJ Americans as if they had never 
known any other fealty or allegiance. 
They will be prompt to stand with us 
in rebuking and restraining the few 
who may be of a different mind and 
purpose. If there should be dis- 
loyalty, it will be dealt with with a 
firm hand of stem repression; but, if 
it lifts its head at all, it will lift it only 
here and there and without counte- 
nance except from a lawless and 
malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive 
duty, Gentlemen of the Congress, 
which I have pcrfornied in thus 
addressing you. There are, it may be, 
many months of fiery trial and sacri- 
fice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing 
to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disas- 
trous of all wars, civilisation itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the 
right is more precious than peace, and 
we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts 
— for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for 
the rights and liberties of small 
nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples 


aa shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at 
last free. To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles 
that gave her birth and happiness and 
the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other. 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. Woodrow Wilson was a quiet, schol- 
arly man. Even when he was called upon 
to make a great decision and was feeling 
strong emotion, he expressed himself 
calmly and reasonably. Can you find any 
evidence of his calm manner in the speech? 

2. Tim speech appeals to reason rather 
than to the emotions. Make an out- 
line of Wilson’s a^ment for t))e declara- 
tion of war. Did he state his case clearly? 
Did his arguments seem convincing? 
Would an apjKal to the emotions have been 
more effective? 

3. Everyone has his own way of express- 
ing himself and his feelings. Do you 
remember Patrick Henry's "Give me 
liberty or give me death”? Find a state- 
ment in W'ilson's speech that means almost 
the same thing. How do their different 
ways of expressing the same idea reveal the 
difieirnt |)er5ona1itie8 of the two speakers? 


POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

The selections which you have just reod in this unit enabled you to think 
briefly of stmn* of the leading str|» in American progress. You noted how 
a few tiny settlements set down in the wilderness along the Atlantic coast 
expanded into a country stretching across the continent from sea to sea. You 
noti'cl )io\v the colonies won thc*ir independence, achieved unity, and worked 
out sijceiv.xfuily a new iyj»o of g<ivernnxent that the world had never tried 
befoie. You saw dilfcTeui-r.** arise lictwecn North and South which resulted in 
a great war. Following the war all wounds were healed and the country entered 
ujKjii a period of im/siH-rity whiidi neither North nor South bad known before. 
Then you saw the country enter a great world struggle to champion the cause 
of democracy. Finally you ai rived at the present day with an understanding 
that America is one of the leading nations of the world. 
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Did the selections in the unit help you to understand better how people 
work to bring about progress? Did you s« history from a somewhat different 
point of view? Literature provides one of the very best ways to see history 
from the inside. This is because It reveals exactly what people think and 
say at any ^ven time. 

First, as in literature such as the E>ec]aration of Independence or Franklin V 
Self-Education/ ’ you find an expression of 8on»e of the dreams and ideals of 
our forefathers and understand better what they were trying to accomplish. 
You come to know them better as real human beings much like yourself. Tlujs 
you come to think of the past as something alive and real. 

Second, through literature you can share the experiences of people in the 
past by reading accounts of events in which they had a part. In this unit you 
shared Smith’s adventure with the Indians and Key's joy at the sight of thv 
flag still waving. Such reading helps to broaden your own outlook on life. 

Third, you find through literature that men of the past had to face prohlcmn 
even more difficult than those we must face today. Such reading encourage?* 
you to have courage and to do your best even in the face of olwtaclos whicOi 
seem almost unsurmoun table. 

The selections in this unit belong to a type of literature called historical 
source material. They help you look at the country through the eyes of people 
who lived before your time. You see the country as they l)clicved it was and 
as they hoped it might become. The patriots of the past ha<i great hopes and 
high ideals for their country. In your hands, however, lies the fulfillment or 
the failure of their hopes and dreams. 

CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. The following quotations have been taken from selections you read in the 
unit. Each of them has had a great influence upon the thinking of large 
numbers of people. Study each quotation and from the list below select 
the name of the author who wrote it. 

1. “I know not what course others may take; but as for me, give me Ul>€rty or 
give me death.” 

2. ”W« hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal; 
that they arc endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happineas. 

3. '*lt is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great taak remain ir)g before us. 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for whicl» 
they gave their last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth! ” 

4. “The world must be made safe for democracy.” 

Calhoun tVanklin 

Henry Wilson 

Washington Jefferson 

HAncock Lincoln 
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II. The following exercise is made up of the beginning parts of sentences 
followed by groups of endings. Copy each be^nning part and complete 
it by choosing the ending that is most nearly correct. More than one 
ending may be true, but one of the endings in each group always will 
make a much better sentence than the others. 

1. Cr6vecceur suggested that America was a mel^ng pot because 

a. there was plenty of land for everyone. 

b. there were all kinds of people on the frontier. 

e. he expected Americans to accomplish great things in the fields of 
science and industry. 

d. all nationalities were fused into Americans. 

2. Because John Smith wrote his own story of his experiences. 

0 . you cannot believe everything he says. 

6. the account is more colorful and detailed than it would have been if 
someone else had written it. 

c. you can be sure everything he tells is true. 

d. he never tells what happened to anyone else. 

3. Henry Woodfin Grady's 8|)ecch was s good one under the circumstances 
because 

0 . he presented fairly the points of view of both North snd South. 

6. he told s number of good jokes. 

c. he was a great orator. 

d. he had an oppoKunity to present the soutliern attitude to a northern 
audience. 

4. Everyone should know the words of the "Star-spangled Banner*' because: 

43. it is easy to sing. 

b. it is the national anthem. 

e. it expresses real emotion. 
d. it is a good poem. 

5. Henry Timrod wrote "At Magndia Cemetery" to 

o. make people feel sad. 

6. urge the buiUling of a monument in the ecrnctcry. 

c. praise the people who were bringing flowers. 

d. honor the Confederate soldiers buried in the cemetery. 

Ill In the column at the left lx*low is a list of the speeches you have read in 
(luK unit. Think of each speech and select from the column at the right 
the expression which l>e5«t tells the purp<»se for which it was delivered. 
Some of the expressions will apply to more than one speech. 

1. Speech in the Virginia Convention o. To stimulate people to action 

2. The Bunker Hill Monumcnl b. To cx^^am logically the author's 

point of view 

3. On NulUficalion and the Force Bill c. To arouse patriotism by recall- 

ing the di^eds of former heroes 

4. Gettysburg Address d. To create good feeliog 

5. The New South 

6. War Message to Congress 
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ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Language changes, as does everything else. The selections In this unit 
cover a period of three hundred years. Locate and define several words and 
expressions that are not in common use today or that have changed in meaning. 
Put down the approximate date when each was used. Make a list of several 
words and expressions in the later selections of the unit that could not have 
been used in the earlier ones. 

2. Many of the pictures in this book are very old. They were drawn for 
the earliest editiona of the books in which the various selections appeared. 
For example, the pictures on pages 4, 6, and 7 appeared in the original edition 
of the Generali Hislorie, published in 1624. The artist is unknown, but an 
interesting story is told of the manner in which the pictures were drawn. A 
traveler named John White made pictures of Indians to show costumes, orna- 
ments, homes, and ways of living. These were taken to England, where they 
were copied and changed by another artist who had evidently never aeon a 
real Indian. The revised illustrations were used in Smith's book and have 
been handed down to the present time. 

Make an illustration yourself for the selection from Smith at the liegionlng 
of the unit. Use the best sources you can find for cHwtumes and houses. If 
there are Indiana in the picture, l>e sure to dress them as correctly as you can 
for the time and place. 

3. Choose a present-day political question or other live problem ns a subject 
and prepare a speech. If you prefer, select a question for del>at<' and draw up 
an outline for your argument. 

4. Choose one of the selections listed below and write a criticism of it ns 
historical source material. First read what other people have said about it ns 
a dependable source of information. If there are other contemporary acrourds 
covering the same period, read them and compare them. Be sure your cTiticIsin 
contains a discussion of the author's opportunity to know about the events he 
mentions, his reliability, his probable prejudices, and the particular kind of 
information he gives. 

lodians 

Speech in the Virginia Convention 

What Is an American? 

Self-Education 

War Message to Congress 

6. Benjamin Franklin made a number of interesting and useful inventions. 
Find out what they were by reading more of his autobiography and by reading 
from other books. Make a model of one of his inventions and explain to the 
class how it works. 

6. From your knowledge of American history make a list of speeches and 
other literary productions that have helped to mold public opinion or bring 
about the passage of laws. Choose one of these productions and tell exactly 
bow it led to definite action. 
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ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

Doubtless, since literature helps bo much in the interpretation of history, 
you will want to read more widely before you leave the unit. The foUowii^ 
list has been prepared to guide you in chooang good selections. The descrip- 
tion with each title will give you some idea of what the selection is about. 

Address to Congren. By Gsobob WassinotoN. 

Addrees delivered to Congress when surrendering his eommiaaion as Commander* 
in>Chief of the Revolutionary Amy. 

Book of the By Elsib SiNOUAaraR. 

An essay explaining the American Constitution. 

Conrord Hymn. By R. W. EuenaoN. 

Poem sung at completion of the battle monument reared at Concord. 

Cons/tfwrion of the UniUd Stales. 

The fundaniciiUl law of our country. 

Diary of 5 am wf SewH. By Samipbl Skwbll. 

Autobiography giving vivid pictures of witchcraft trials, colcmial weddinp, and 
the school at Harvard. 

h'nmoiss American DaeU. By DoK Carlos Sain. 

Narrative C8say telling aImhiI duels that were really fought. 

First inaugural Address of Thomas Jefferson. By Tkouas Jbfkrrson. 

Oration delivered to the people upon taking oath of office as president, 1801. 

(ituryr 'Washington. By Horacb Scuddbr. 

A biography covering Washington's complete life. 

(iilimn of Bedford. By \Viluam Stearns Davis. 

Story of patriotisni of North and South during the Revolution, 

Miseissijtpi Steamboatiny. By IIerbbht Quick and Edward Quick. 

A history of the gr<»w*th of commerce on the Mississippi, incUiding the romance of 
the forests and towns aUnig its banka. 

Modern Vioiveers. By Joseph Cohbn and Will ScaR1.bt. 

.'^kotcltes of ]>rescnt*dAy leaders and thinkers. 

.Monltalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkmah. 

]]i.><torical essay on the French and Indian Wars. 

.\' iirrolii'e of (he Captieily and Rrsloralion of Mrs. Mary Bfnrlandsfm. By Mart 
ItOW'LANDSUN. 

AulobiogrHphy of Mrs. Rowlandson's life during the late seventeenth century in the 
colonics. 

of britain and Atnerxea. B3* Thomas Painb. 

Oration pointing out the common sense of pleading for separation. 

Story of (Uwral Hirshing By Evehbtt T. TomunsoN. 

Itiography of the c»ininandcr of the American forces in the World War. 

To Half and to Hold. By Mary Johnston. 

A romance of early colonial days w*ith the background in Jamestown. 
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UFE UVED IN VARIOUS WAYS 

Are you interested in the way other people live? If so, what roeans 
do you employ to find out about them? Perhaps you go to the movies 
where you get a glimpse of the activities of people in many walks of 

— of Ijfe Jived In various ways. In the news reels you see the events 
of the day and learn what Is going on in the world. Over the radio 
you hear dramatic scenes reenacted from history, soul-stirring music, 
and information on the economic, social, and political problems of the 
day. Still another means of obtaining information about the way 
people live is through reading. Literature is filled with the stories 
of people who are living today and those who lived in the past, of 
people who are near at hand and those who are far away. 

As you consider the lives of others, you find that some people live 
much as you do yourself. Vou find others whose ways of living seem 
strange because they are different from yours. Then, too, you find 
some people who live their entire lives in very untisual ways. The 
keeper of a lighthouse on a barren island, the major-league baseball 
])]ayer. the missionary in a country far from hotne, the sand-hog who 
works beneath the surface of the ground, the steel-worker who rises to 
dizzy heights, and the keeper of a soo — all these devote their lives to 
work that is far (lifferent from that of the average man. Those are 
only a few of the many examples (hat might be oiled to show that 
people live in many different ways. 

Have you ever pauses) to won<ler just what determines the way 
people live? It i.n partly determined, of course, by their own nature — 
their ambit ion.H and desires. Perhaps more than anything else, how- 
ever, men are affected by the ph>*rical and social conditions in their 
environment. Their ways of Using represent the adjustment they 
have made to these conditions. If their activities seem strange to you, 
it is Ih'cquho yem do not understand the conditions in their environ- 
ment. Similarly the lives of j>eople who livc<i in earlier days seem 
strange. Again this is because it is hard for you to understand the 
conditions in their environment. 

The select iojLs in this unit tell about the various ways in which 
people live. Some of them will picture experiences of the more usual 
iyp<i; others will jhctnre experiences of the unusual type — experiences 
that fall to the lot of very few people. Some will reveal the activities 
of thoNC \Nho live today and others the activities of those who lived in 
days gone by. you read. alwa.N's think of the conditions in their 
environment a.< well as of the people themselves. 
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ANNE BRADSTREBT* $ HOME 


'*AS WEARY PILGRIM'* 

By Ahne BiunsTREET 
P«ople who »fe bu#y chopping down 
treca, putting up log «bin«, breAking new 
soil, End building & country in the wilder- 
ncM have little time for literature. There 
were few writers of any kind in early New 
England, and practically no poeu. M»#t 
of the writing waa done on religious sub- 
jects, for religion was very close to the 
hearts of the people. 

As weary pilgrim, now at rest, 

Hugs with delight his silent nest, 

His wasted limbs now lie full soft 
That miry steps have trodden oft; 
Blesses himself to think upon s 

His dangers past and travails done, 
The burning sun no more shall heat, 
Nor stormy rains on him shall beat; 
The briars and thorns no more shall 
scratch, * 

Nor hungry wolves at him shall catch; 
He erring paths no more shall tread, 
Nor wild fruits eat, instead of bread; 
For waters cold he doth not long, 

For thirst no more shall parch his 
tongue; 

No rugged stones his feet shall gall,’ 

• 99U: brulM. hurt. 


Nor stumps nor rocks cause him to 
fall; 

All cares and fears he bids fnrcwcll. 
And moans in safety now to dwell— 
A pilgrim I on earth, perplexed 
With sins, with cares and sorrows 
vexed, 

By age and pains brought to decay. 
And my clay bouse mol dering away. 
Oh, how I long to be at rest. 

And soar on high among the blest 1 
This body shall in silence sleep, a 
Mine eyes no more shall ever weep; 
No fainting fits shall me assail, 

Nor grinding pains my body frail. 
With cares and fears ne’er cumbered’ 
be, 

Nor losses know, nor sorrows see. 30 
What though my flesh shall there con- 
sume? 

It U the bed Christ did perfume; 

And when a few years shall be gone 
This mortal shall be clothed upon. 

A corrupt carcass down it lies, 36 

A glorious body it shall rise, 

In weakness and dishonor sown, 

In power *tis raised by Christ alone. 
Then sou! and body shall unite, 

And of their maker have the sight; 40 

* cumbfrtd: burd^nM. 
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Such lasting joys shall there behold 
As ear ne'er heard nor tongue e’er 
told. 

Lord, make me ready for that day! 
Then come, dear bridegroom/ come 
away. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 


to a Tree. While be was new-priming 
his piece/ with intent to fetch it down, 
the Old Gentlewoman appeared, and 
perceiving her Hdr apparent in Dis- 
tress, advanc'd open-mouth 'd to his 
relief. The man was so intent upon 
his Game, that she bad approacbt very 


1. Anne Bradstreet, the author of the 
foregoing poem, was boro in England but 
came to America as a mere girl. She had 
an excellent education, for her time, and 
was familiar with earlier poets, especially 
those of Greece and Rome. What would 
you consider a good education in her day? 

2. To what type of literature does the 
poem belong? Which lines rhyme? Two 
consecutive lines that rhyme are called a 
rliymed couplet. 

3. Did you enjoy reading the poem, or 
did it make you as weary as the weary' 
pilgrim? In other words, did it seem 
monotonous? If so, what do you think 
the author could have done to correct the 
c(>ndltion? If you were the editor of a 
inagasine, and the |)oem were submitted 
f<ir publicatioii, what would you do with it? 

4. Wliat comparison did Mrs. Dradstreet 
make in her poem? Have you ever read 
any other |K>eiu*, read any stories, or 
heard any songs, in which the same com- 
parison is made? 

• bridtfireom. Christ. 


A BEAR STORY* 

By William Dyrd 

While life was quite serious in early 
colonial <ln,vs. |)eo|)le often had g'xid times. 
I’he following humorous story is s deserip- 
tiou of an incident that hap^wned in 
colonial \'irginia. 


One of the Young Fellows we had 
sent to bring up the tire<l Horses 
entertained us in the Evening with 
a remarkable adventure he bad met 
with that day. He had straggled, it 
seems, from his Company in a mist . and 
made a cub of a year old Intake itself 

*Prom A History o/lht Dividing Lin<. 


THE BEAR IN THE TREE 


• pirrt: nA«. in this esse s Smtloek. The prim- 
IRK was a little loose powder placed in a 
betlow called the pan. When tne hammer 
fell, it struck a piece of flint and caua^ a 
spark which ifnited (he priming. The 
primiog in turn set off the real charge. 
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near Mm before be pere^ved her. But 
hading his Danger, he faced about 
upon the Enemy, which immediately 
rear’d upon her poetehors/ & put her- 
self in Battle Array. The Man, 
admiring at the Bear’s assurance, 
endeavour’d to fire upon Her, but by 
the dampness of the Priming, his Gun 
did not go off. He cockt it a second 
time, and had the same misfortune. 
After missing Fire twice, he had the 
folly to puncli the Beast wth the 
.musale of his Piece; but mother 
Bruin, being upon her Guard, 8eiso<l 
the Weapon with her Paws, and by 
main strength wrenched it out of the 
Fellow’s Hands. The Man being thus 
fwrly disarm'd, thought himself no 
longer a Match for the Enemy, and 
therefore retreated as fast as hU I.egs 
could carry him. The brute naturally 
grew bolder upon the flight of her 
Adversary, and pursued him with all 
her heavy speed. For some time it 
was doubtful whether fear made one 
run faster, or Fury the other. But 
after an even course of about 50 yards 
the Man had the Mishap to Stumble 
over a Slump, and fell down his full 
Length- He now wou’d have sold Ins 
Life for a Penny-worth; but the Bear, 
apprehending there might be some 
Trick in the Fall, instantly halted, and 
look! with much attention on her 
Prostrate Foe. In the mean while, 
the Man had with great presence of 
Mind resolved to make the Bear 
believe he was dead, by lying Breath- 
less on the Ground, in Hopes that the 
Beast would be too generous to lull 
him over again. To carry on the 
Farce he acted the Corpse for some 
time without dareing to raise his bead, 
to see how near the Monster was to 
him. But in about two Minutes to 
his unspeakable Comfort, be was rais’d 
from the Dead by the Barking of a 
Dog, belonging to one of his coxnpan- 

• potUriors: bind J«^. 
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WILUAM MTRO 


ions, who came Seasonably to liis 
Rescue, and drove tho Hear from t>ur- 
Buing the Man to take cure of her Cub, 
which she fear’d might now fall into 
a second Distress.^ 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. The planters of early Virginia led 
very busy lives. W ill ia m By rd , tl le au 1 1 lor 
of the foregoing story, ojK rated a phuitu- 
tion, owned several trading .dnps, and nbo 
traded witli the Indiana. Besides carrying 
on his business, he found time to \NTit<* 
delightful accounts of life in Virginia. 
Tell what you car) about early Virginia life. 

2. The foregoing story, although a true 
account of an adventure, is written in the 
form of a short story. Explain why it is 
considered a good one. Did it hold your 
interest to the end? How did you know, 
while you were reading, that the man 
escaped from the bear? Would you have 
considered the story better had you been 
left in suspense? 

S. Are there any words and phrases in 
the story that differ from those used today? 
> /all into a stfond meet another enemy. 
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Wliat would you say, for example, instead 
of ** admiring at the bear”? 

4. How did this story reveal that the 
coloniste often had very good times? 
What parts of the story seemed most 
amusing? Did you especially enjoy the 
young man's misfortune? What kinds of 
situations in everyday Life seem amusing 
to those who are not involved? Under 
what conditions do you sometimes laugh 
at your own misfortunes? 

SNOW-BOUND 

By John OnECHLSAr Wbiitier 

Often a piece of literature paints such 
a vivid picture of conditions that it comes 
to typify a whole way of living. It is 
difficult today, for instance, to think of 
farm life in old New England without 
thinking of the poem that follows. As 
you read, you will con>e to understand 
why this is true. 

The sun that brief December day 
Itosc clu'orlcss over hills of gray, 

And, darLcly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 
Slow tracing dow'u the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, s 
A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut 
out, 10 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked, mid- vein, the circling 
race 

Of life-blood in the shnrponod face, 
The coming of the snow-storm told, 
rhe wind blew east ; w'»* lienrd the r^r 
t)f Ocean on his w'lutry shore, t* 
.\iul felt the strong pulse throbbing 
there 

Boat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Moan while wo did our nightly chores — 
Brought in the wood from out of 
doors. so 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Baked down the hordVgrass for the 
cows ; 


Heard the horse whinii3di^ for his 
eorikj St 

And, sharply clashing horn on bom, 
Impatient down the stanchion^ rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows;’ 
While, peeriM from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

Tlie cock bis created helenet bent 
And down bis querulous challenge 
sent. 80 


Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As sigzag wavering to and fro so 
Cros^ and recrossed the wingdd 
snow: 

And ere the early bed-time came 
The white drift piled the window- 
frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line 
posts 80 

Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule^ traced with lines 
Of Nature's geometric signs, 

In starry flnke, and pellicle,^ 46 

All day the hoary meteor^ fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
Wc looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing w*e could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue w'alls of the firmament,* oi 
No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old fomilinr sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes; strange 

domes and towers oo 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood. 
Or garden wall, or belt of wood; 

* «riTn«AioH <«tSn'»hSn): « device which ftts 

loosely around in animar$ neck and llmitj 
forward and backward motion while permit- 
ting a sidewiae awinging motion. 

* botre.* atanchiona. 

* a little aphere or apberical body. 

* pWlidc; a thin Sim. 

' Aoorir mefeer; enow. 

* firmanenl: the aky. 
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''A TUNNEL WALLED AND OVERLAID WITH DA22LINC CRYSTAL 


A smooth white mound the brush«pile 
showed* 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 
The bridle-post an old man sat m 
W ith loose-flung coat and high cociccd 
hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof;' 
And even the long sweep, high aloof, 
In its slant spendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.* ss 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted: “Boys, a path!” 
Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins* on our feet we drew; u 
With mittened hands, and caps 
drawn low, 

To guard our necks and ears from 
snow, 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 
And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid Te 

With daszling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondroxis cave. 
And to OUT own his name we gave, 

>Chtn<«« roo/; roof lUntlns lik« * pscod* roof. 

* Pi*a‘t the ftmoos jMnioe to«er 

oe PiM. luly. 

* SuiKn*; wftrmly IiomS bolf-boot*. 


With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal* powers. 
We reached the barn with merry din* 
And roused the prisoned brutes within. 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about; 
The cock his lusty greeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 
The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild reproach of hunger looked; 
The homM patriarch of the sheep, 
Like ICgypl’s Amun* roused from sleep, 
Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasised with stamp of foot. 

All day the gusty north- wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 
Low circling round its southern zone. 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist 
shone, ^ 99 

No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curied over woods of snow-hung oak. 
A solitude made more intense loo 
By dreary- voiced elements,® 

The shneking of the mindless wind, 

• 9Mp*rnal {•S-pCr'fiSl): msgic. 

• Am KM (S'mtn): dne of th« eoda of ancient 

^ypt, •omoclroop portrayod u a ram with 
bonaa. 

wind and slcat. 
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The moaning tree-boughs swaying 
bUnd» 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. los 
Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 
We minded that the sharpest ear no 
The buried brooklet could not bear, 
The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. iis 

As night drew on> and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown traveler, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering 
bank. jjt 

\Vc piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back,— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick; 
The knotty forestick laid apart, lu 
And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brush ; then, hovering near. 
Wo watched the first re<l blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the 
gleam 

On wliitewashed wall and sagging 
beam, m 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 
Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom; 
While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift l>«»came, 
And tlirougb the l>are-lK>ughod lilac- 
tree 

Our own warm lieorth seemed blasitjg 
free. jss 

The vnnw' and pendent trammels’ 
showed, 

The Turks’ heads on the andirons 
glowed: 

\\ Idle eliiUlish fancy, prompt to tell 
'riie meaning of the miracle, 
SV}jisp*Trd tliv old rhyme: “ Under the 
tree. ,40 

Whfn Jire outdoor t hums mernVy, 

Thvre the ivitckee are making tea.” 

• emnf: a device in a fireplnr# from which kettles 
may bo hung over the fire. 

Hrammch: aijjufltable r>othooks on the fireplace. 


The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 14^ 
Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp 
ravine 

Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Agunst the whiteness at their back. 
For such a world and such a night 
Most fitting that unwarming light, 
Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness viable. m 

Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney 

laughed. 1S4 

The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet. 
The mug of cider simmered slow, m 
The apples sputtered in a row. 

And. close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s 
wood. 

What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north-wind 
raved? lu 

Blow high, blow low*, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire's ruddy 
glow. 

O Time and Change! — with hwr as 
gray 

As was my sire's that winter day, leo 
How strange it seems, with so much 
gone 

Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon is6 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
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Henceforward, Haten aa we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 
Ix)ok where we may , the wide earth oVr, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have 
worn, i*i 

We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, i*6 
Their written words we linger o er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign is ma<le. 

No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream, and Faith will 
trust, 

(Since He who knows our need is Just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we 
must. 

Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress- 
trees I’ *0A 

• enprtM’irM: smblemAtlc of S^tb. sad fr«- 
4U0BUy pIoQtcd Id cemotorMo. 


Who, hopclrsA, lay?, his dead away, 
Nor looks to si'c the l>r<'nking dav 
Acnis.s the mournful murhlos’ play! 
Who hath nut learned, in hours of 
faith. 

The truth to flesh and wnse 
unknown, 

That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 

Wc sped the time with stories oUi. 
Wrought puzzles out, and riddles 
told, 

Or stammered from our school-book 
lore 214 

“The Chief of Gambia's golden shore. ’ 
How often since, ^vhen all the land 
Was clay in Slavery’s shajiing hand, 
As if a trumpet called, I 've heard 
Dame Mercy Warren V rousing word: 

* nwurn/Kf m«r6f4*; fr«v#9tanM. 

, “Tk* Cki4/ of GaotbiaU golden thore": a quo- 
(sCioB from eh« po«m ’'Th* Africdn Chief." 

• Mmg Warren: a dramatist aod blstoriaa. 
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"Does not the voice of reoeon cry, tte 
'Claim Ike first right which Nature 
gave, 

From the red scourge of bondage fty, 
Nor deign to live a bu^cned slave/ ’ ” 
Our father rode again hj$ ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp' 
In trapper's but and Indian camp; 
Lived 0 er the old idyllic ease as 
Beneath St. Francis' hemlock-trees; 
Again for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced 2 one;‘ 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away» 
And mingled in its merry whirl tu 
The grand am and the laughing girl. 
Or, nearer home, our steps he M 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile- wide as flies the laden Im; 
Where merry mowers, hale and strong. 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths 
along 240 

The low green prairies of the sea. 
We Kharo<i the fishing off Boar’s Head, 
And round the rock}' Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil^ on the drift-wood 
coals: 244 

The chowder on the sanc(-l>euch made, 
Dipped by the liungry, steaming hoi. 
With spoons of clam-shell from the 
pot. 

We heard the talcs of witchcraft oUl. 
And dreimi an<i sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay sm 

Stretched icily on the salted hay. 

Adrift along the winding .shores, 

\\ hen faN'oring breeses deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundelow,* 

And idle lay the useless oar.s. sas 

Our mother, while she turned her 
whc'el 

Or run the new-knit stocking-liecl, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down 
Al midnigfit on C’oohc*eho town. ssy 

And bow lier own grc*at -uncle Uire 
His cruel sea Ip-mark to fourscore. 

• roam hominy. 

> jSupntjn and Wi-frf sour: the costume of 
Ihe Frcnch-C&nadj;tn pca.«an( x>rl. 

a picnic at which hake, a kind of 
liKh, arc broiicJ over an open hre. 

* oundthw: a flaubottomed boat; a eoBdola. 


Recalling, in her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of ^mple life and country ways,} 

The story of her early days, — see 

She made us welcome to her home; 
Old hearths grew wide to give us room ; 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wiaard's conjuring-book, 
The fame whereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country side; 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua, $74 
The loon’s weird laughter far away. ' 
We fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow 
grew, 

What sunny hill^des autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the ripe nuts 
down. 219 

Saw whore in sheltered cove and bay 
The ducks’ black squadron anchored 
lay, 

And heard the wild-geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray November cloud. 
Then, haply, with a look more grave, 
And soberer tone, some tale she gave 
From painful Sewell’s ancient tome,* 
Beloved in every Quaker home, ui 
Of faith fire-winged by martyrdom, 
Or ('hnikley's Journal.* old and 
quaint, — 

Gentlest of skippers, rare sea-saint!— 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed. 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 
And cruel, hungry eyes pursued m 
His portly presence mad for food. 
With dark hints muttered under 
breath 

Of casting lots for life or death. 
Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies. 
To be himself the sacrifice, 

Then, suddenly, as if to save m 

The good man from his living grave, 
ripple on the water grew, 

A ?«cliool of porpoise flashed in view. 
•‘Take, cat,” he said, “and be content; 
These fi.shes in my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram’ 
To spare the child of Abraham.” ioe 

• Stvtll'a anf^ienf fome: S»muel SeweH'* dlsry- 
’ Journot: writinfi of an EnKliab 

Quikor proftcher. 

' tht iattfUd ran; See Geooeie 22. 
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Our uacle, innocent of books, 

But rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature's unhoused lyceum.* »io 
In moons and tides and weather wise, 
He read tbe clouds as prophecies, 

And foul or fair could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sig;n, 
Holding the cunning-warded keys 
To all the woodcraft mysteries; 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 
Like Apollonius’ of old, 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 
Or Hermes,’ who interpreted 
What tbe sage cranes of Nilus* said; 

A simple, guileless, childlike man. 
Content to Uve where life began; «• 
Strong only on his native grounds. 

The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds, 
Whereof his fondly partial pride 
The common features magnified, 

As Surrey hills to mountains grew 
In White of Selbornc's* loving view— 
He told how leal and loon he shot. 
And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pon<l and river done. 

The prodigies of rod and gun; fu 
Till, warming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold. 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

From ripenirtg corn the pigeons flew. 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, 
the mink . i 

Went fishing down the river-brink. 

In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 
peered from the doorway of his cell; 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 
And tier by tier his mud-walls laid; 
And from the shagbark overhead 
The grissled squirrel dropped his 
shell. *** 

ijyeeun Khool. Not« th«t for iHe 

Mk« of rhythm thb word must b« •ecented 
Incorrectly on the loot eylloble. 

* ApoUoniut (ip’d-ls’Al-a«): Greek philooopher 

And wnnderinK proneher of moraJa. 

* Hermn (h«r'mH>: Herm« Trismefiatu*, aup- 

poaed writer of aclentific and mac*c worka. 

* M'lua; The Nile River. 

•Settornr'e: lo the Nolarof HiUort of Selbornt. 
tbe author, GUbert White, i* prone lo exes- 
seratioo. 


Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of 
cheer 

And voice in dreams I see and hear,— 
The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 
And welcome whereso'er she went, 

A calm and gracious clement, tsr 
Whose presence seemed the sweet 
income 

And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up her girlhood memories. 
The huskings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-rides and the summer sails, 
Weaving through all tbe poor details 
And homespun warp of circumstance 
A golden woof-thrc*ad of romance. a«t 
For well she kept her genial mood 
And simple faitn of maidenhood; 
Before her still a cloud-land lay. 

The mirage loomed across her way; 
The morning dew, that dries so soon 
With others, glistened at her noon; 
Through years of toil and soil and 
care, 

From glossy tress to thin gray hair. 
All unprofnned she held apart 
The virgin fancies of the heart. 

Be shame to him of woman horn are 
Who hath for such but thought of 
scorn. 


There, too, our elder slitter plied 
Her evening task the stand beside; 

A full, rich nature, free to trust. ho 
Truthful and alim>st sternly Just, 
Impulsive, earnest, prompt lo act. 

And make her generous thought n fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguis<* 
The seerot of self-sncrifiee- aw 

0 heart sore-tried 1 thou bast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee,- 

rest. 

Rest from all bitter thoughts and 
things! , 

How many a poor one s bles.'^ing 
went 

With thee bcneatli the low green 
tent ‘^^0 

Whose curtain never outward swings! 


As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
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TKE SLE1CH-R1DE THROUGH THE FROSTY NIGHT 


Against thf household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley •braided mat t9i 
Our youngest mul our dearest sat, 
lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 
Now bathed within the fadeless 
green 

And holy i>eaee of Parn<li5e. w 

Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 

T)o those large eyes behold me still? 
With me one little year ago: — 404 

The chill weight of tlie winter snow 
For months upon her grave has lain; 
And now, when summer south- winds 

blow 

A ud brier and harebell bloom again, 
I tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the violet-sprinkled sod 4ie 

Whereon she leaned, too frail and 
weak 

'rho hillside flowers she loved to seek, 
^‘et following me where’er I went 
W ith dark eyes full of love's content. 
The birds are glad; the brier-rose 
fills 416 

The air with sweetness; all the bills 
stretch green to June’s unclou<led sky; 
But still I wait n ith ear and eye 
For something gone which should be 
nigh, 


A loss in all familiar things, 4S0 

In flower that blooms, and bird that 
sings. 

And yet, dear heart) remembering 
thee, 

Ami not richer than of old? 

Safe in tiiy immortality, 

W’hat change can reach the wealth 
I hold? 4te 

What chance can mar the pearl and 
gold 

Thy love hath left in trust with me? 
And while in life’s late afternoon. 
Where cool and long the shadows 
grow*, 4» 

1 w'alk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

1 cannot feel that thou art far. 

Since near at need the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, iu 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Brisk wieider of the birch and rule, 
The master of the district school iss 
Held at the fire his favored place, 

Its warm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce 
appeared 

The uncertain prophecy of beard. 
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He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 444 
Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 
Sang Boi^, and told us what befalls 
In classic Dartmouth’s college balls. 
Bom the wild Northern hills among, 
From whence bis yeoman father wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 4 u 
Not competence and yet not want. 
He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way; 

Could doff at ease bis scholar’s gown 
To peddle wares from town to town; 
Or through the long vacation’s reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 447 
Where ^1 the droll experience found 
At stranger hearths in boarding round,* 
The moonlit skater’s keen delight, 

The sleigh-drive through the frosty 
night, MK 

The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man 's-bufT, 
And whirling-plate, and forfeits paid. 
His winter task a pastime made. 4«4 
Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his merry violin. 

Or played the athlete in the barn, 

Or held the good dame’s winding-yam. 
Or mirth-provoking versions told 
Of classic legends rare and old, 47} 
Wherein the scenes of Greece and 
Rome 

Had all the commonplace of home, 
And little seemed at best the odds 
'Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods: 
Where Pindus-born Araxes* took *« 
The guise of any grist-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus^ at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

A careless boy that night he seemed; 

But at bis desk he had the look 411 
And air of one who wisely schemed. 
And hostage from the future took 
In trun^ thought and lore of book. 
Larp-brained, clear-eyed; of such as he 
Shall Freedom’s young apostles be, 

' ^rdin^ round: liutMd of pkylnf boftrd. (h« 
t«aeber livod tor • MK4IB JtDcth of time with 
•teh fftmily. who Ibui e«Dthbut*il to (he 
support of tbe eebool. 

Artutt IpIo'dOi: d-rSk'efe): t 
rtvor la Gre«<«. beviac iu be^aaiPf io Che 
Plodui Uouaceioe. 

•Olvmput: • mouacaia ip Greece, tbe bone of 

the cede. 


Who, following in War’s bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail; 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike; 490 
Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance. 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason’s monstrous 
growth. 

Made murder pastime, and tbe hell 
Of prison-torture possible; 49$ 

The cruel lie of caste refute, 

Old forms recast, and substitute 
For Slavery's lash the frec^rimn's will, 
For blind routine, wisc-handed skill; 

A school-house plant on every hill. 
Stretching in radiate nerve-lines thence 
The quick wires of inlelUgence; 4 os 

Till North and South together brought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 
In peace a common Hug salute, 

And, side by side in labor’s free 
And unresentful rivalry. 

Harvest the Helds wherein they fought. 

Another ^cst* tlmt winter night sie 
Plashed back from lustrous eyes the 
light. 

Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold. 914 
Strong, self-conccnterod, spurning 
guide. 

Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride. 

She sat among us, at the best, 4 i» 
A not unfeared, half-welcome guest. 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase 
Our homeliness of words an<l ways. 

A certain pard-like,* treacherou.^* grace 
Swayed the lithe linibs and drooped 
the lash, 

Ijent the white teeth their dazzling 
Hash ; 

And under low brows, black with 
night, 

Rayed out at times a dangerous 
light; 

The sharp heat-lightnings of ber face 

*^iio<Arr fucsT; ad «ee«iitric friend of tho 
Whittier family. Harriet Livermore. 

* like • leopard. 
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Presaging ill to him whom Fate s 2 s 
Condemned to share her love or bate. 
A woman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, in soul and sense, 
She blended in a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, sm 

Revealing with each freak or feint 
The temper of Petruchio's Kate,^ 
The raptures of Siena’s saint.’ 

Her tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile power to form a fist; us 
The warm, dark languish of her eyes 
Was never safe from wrath’s surprise. 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew every change of scowl and pout; 
And the sweet voice had notes more 
high 

And shrill for social battle-cry. ms 

Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has hold iU lock 
Against the challenge of her knock! 
Throiigh Smyrna’s plugue-lmshed 

thorouglifures,’ we 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs,* 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
TUy tomijs and shrines, Jeru&ilem, 

Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy (Jueon^ of l.«*banon m 
With claims fantastic ns her own. 

Her tireless feet have held their way; 
And still, unrrstful, Iwwed, and gray, 
She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day reneweti and 
fresh, wo 

The Lord’.-* quick coming in the 
flesh, 

Whereof she dreams and prophesies! 

Where’er her IrouhU-d path may be. 

The I.onl's sweet pity with her got 
The (uitward wayward life wc see, 
The huldeti springs we may not 
kituw. 

' I'flrNehio'n a <‘h»ractw in 

Taming o/ thf Shroi. 

r S/ena’» sunt/; St. Cothonrio ^ Si-na. who wm 
* ni«l lo ha VO rapture*, or cloHoui vuions, 

• phigur-hnskeii th'-reugh/uftt: $> mony 
<h*d that street* om^tv. 

< roelcg siairs. ih^ •Icep rocky paths on 

tno tsIaiiU of Mulls tn the \[edi terra oemn. 

* I.sjy Stanhope, who went to 
hebanon to await the acrond coming of 
C h riRt, The A j Id tr I br» of Lebanon r^eardod 
har a* a queon. 


Nor is it given U9 to discern 

What threads the fatal sisters* spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman bom, sro 
What forged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 

And held the love within her mute, 
What mingled madness in the blood, 
A life-long discord and annoy, m 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 

And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit. 

It is not ours to separate 

The tangled skein of will and fate, 

To show what metes’ and bounds 
should stand mi 

Upon the soul’s debatable land. 

And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events; 

But He who knows our frame is just. 
Merciful, and compassionate, m 
And full of sweet ikssurances 
And hope for all the language is. 

That He remembereth we are dust I 

At lost the great logs, crumbling low, 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, ui 
The buirs-eye watch that hung in 
view. 

Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Point chI with mutely- warning* sign 
Us black hand to the hour of nine. 
That sign the pleasant cirelc broke: 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 
Knoek<*<l fronj its l>owl tlie refuse gray 
And laid it tenderly awa)', 

Then roused himself to safely cover 
Th<* dull rt*d brand" with ashes over. 
Ami while, with care, our mother laid 
The work aside, her slei>5 she stayed 
One moment, swkiiig to express 
Her gr.atcful sense of happiness sos 
For food and shelter, warmth and 
health. 

And love’s contentment more than 
wealth. 

With simple wishes (not the weak, 
\'ain prayers whieli no fulfilment seek. 
But such as warm the generous heart, 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its 
part) ail 

•fotaJ tisUrs: fodUessM of futo or devtiny. 

* mfitt limiU. 

• glowias of Are. 
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fr*B ft iM ftft«rftvlM tiM «r 1 

“NEXT MORN WE WAKENED WITH A SHOUT 


That none might lack, that bitter 
night, 

For bread and clothing, warmth and 
light. 

Within our beds awhile wc heard 
The wind that round the gahlcs 
roared, 

With now and then a ruder shock. 
Which made our very bedsteads rock. 
We heard the loosened clapboards 
tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost: 
And on us, through the unplastered 
wall, <to 

Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall. 
But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is 
new; 

Faint and more faint the murmurs 
grew, sz* 

Till in the summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of streams, 
Low atir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores. 

Next mom we wakened with a shout 
Of merry voices high and clear; sm 


And saw the teamsters drawing 
near 

To break the drifted highways out. 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the hftlf-burie<l oxen go, 
Shaking the snow from heads up lost, 
Their straining nostrils white with 
frost. *36 

Before our door the straggling train 
Drew up, an added lean) to gain. 

The elders threshed their hnn<ls a-eold, 
Passed, with the cider-mug, their 
jokes uo 

From lip to lip; the younger folks 
Down the loose snow-banks, wrestling, 
rolled. 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 
O’er windy hill, through dogged 
ravine, 

And woodland paths that wound 
between M 

IjOw drooping pine-boughs winter- 
weighed. 

From every barn a team afoot, 

At everj' house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest 
law, U9 

Haply the watchful young men saw 
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THE PLOUNDBRINC CARRIBA* 

Sweet doorw&y pictured of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry Kirls» 
Lifting their hands in mock defence 
Against the snow^balls’ compliments, 
And rending in each missive tost (is 
The cliarm with Eden never lost. 

Wc heard once more the sleigh*t>ells' 
sound: 

And, following where the teamsters 
lcd» 

The wise old Doctor went his round, 
Just pttusing ut our door to sny, uo 
In the brief autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty's call. 
Was free to urge her claim on all, 

Tliat some poor neighbor sick abetl 
At night our mother's aid would need. 
For, one in generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s 
sight Mt 

The Clunker matron's inward light, 
Tlie Doctor’s mail of Calvin's cree<l? 
All hearl«5 confess the saints elect 
Wlio. twain in faith, in love agree. 
.\ikd melt not in an acid sect stz 

The Christian pearl of charity!' 

So days went on: a week Imd passed 
Since the groat world was heard from 
last. S76 

’Qfwlff motnn'9 . . . fharitg: U miUewd link 
to ti\c {>aliont (hat ho was binrig cared for 
by {K’liplc of dilTvrcnC faiths. W'hilticr’a 
mother wa< a Quaker and believed (bat 
should be euided by an inward Ilf h(. 
The do' lor wa^ n Prasbyl^rian. Hla church. 
f<^un4eJ by Calvin, was ha.'»<l on a rigid 
cro^l. here compared to armor. 


The Almanfto we studied o'er» 

Read and reread our little storej 
Of books and pamphlets, scarce a 
score: 

One harmless novel, mostly hid its 
younger eyes, a book forbid, 
And poetry, (or good or bad, 

A single b^k was all we bad,) 

Where Ell wood’s^ meek, drab-skirted 
Muse, 

A stran^r to the heathen Nine,’ 
Sang, with a somewhat nasal whine, 
The wars of David and the Jews. «86 
At last the floundering carrier bore 
The village paper to our door. 

Lot broadening outward as we read, 
To w*armer sones the horison spread; 
In panoramic length unrolled eii 

We saw the marvels that it told. 
Before us passed the psinted Creeks, 
And daft McGregor' on his raids 
In Costa Rica's everglades. i»i 

And up Taygetos winding slow 
Rode YpsilantiV Mainote Greeks,’ 

A Turk's head at each saddle*bowl 
Welcome to us its wcck-old news, 
Its corner for the rustic Muse, w 
Its monthly gauge of snow and rain. 
Its record, mingling in a breath 
The wedding bell and dirge of death; 
Jest, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

The latest culprit sent to iail; foi 
Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue^ sales and goods at cost. 
And traffic calling loud for gain. 

We felt the stir of hall and street, 

The pulse of life that round us beat; 
The chill embargo of the snow* 711 
Was melted in the genial glow; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 
.And all the world was ours once morel 

Clasp. .Angel of the backward look 
And folded wings of ashen gray 

^ gffvuotf: a Quaker author 

* hetithen St'nt: Mua»a. or Crook foddoaoeo. who 

iiupiro aons and pootry. 

• 4a/t yfeCffffor: a fooliah ScoUmaa who trlod to 

ostabliah a oolony in Coot* Rica. 

» ypofbjRft; a cavalry loador la tho war for 
Crook indopondODce. 

* ytoiHOtf Grtrka: soldiora from Maina, a dbtrict 

in aouthom Grooeo. 

’rendue; auclloD. 

• Anborpo «/ anow; oocluaioQ eausod by atorm. 
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And voice of echoes far away, n? 
The brazen covers of thy book; 

The weird palimpsest* old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past; 
Where, closely mingling, pale and 
glow 721 

The characters of joy and woe; 

The monographs of outlived years, 

Or smile-illumed or dim with tears, 
Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed 
trees* tm 

Shade off to mournful cypresses 

With the white amaranths under* 
neath. 

Even while 1 look, 1 can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 
Importunate hours that hours succeed. 
Each clamorous with its own sharp 
need, nt 

And duty keeping pace with all. 
Shut down and clasp the heavy lids; 
I hear again the voice that bids 
The dreamer leave his dream midway 
For larger hoji^s and graver fears: 
Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers* today! 

Yet, h^ly, in some lull of life, 70 
Some Truce of God* which breaks its 
strife. 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew. 
Dreaming in ihrongful city ways 
Of winter joys his boyhood knew; 744 
And dear and early friends — the few 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures* of old days; 
Sit with roe by the homestead hearth. 
And stretch the bands of memory 
forth 

To warm them at the wood*fire’s 
blaze! 7W 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 

(pillmp-OaO: •orrwtbinf wrilUa 
on (h« oheinnl hovine orAsod 

before Che eeeond writing waa done. 

■ pittatd tm$: loos rows of trees. 

* aUt a eymbo! of bittsmees. 

•Tru44 6f God: in feudal times, e csssstion of 
privets war oa certain days, soforesd by the 
sbureh. 

• TUmi$h ptdsrst; a fleure of epsseh. comperiaf 

bie roeinoriee of old eesnea with painlinse by 
the old nemisb masters. 


Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood*f ringed, the wayside gaze be- 
yond; 766 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Of sweetness near, be knows not 
whence, 

And. pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air. 759 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Whittier was a poet of common, 
simple things. No Americsn poet liss ever 
expressed better the feelings and ideals of 
his own lime and place. Find parts of the 
poem which reveal some of the elements of 
his character. 

2. What is the type of the poem you 
Just read? Has it any cliaracteristics of 
more than one type? If so, what arc they? 

3 . W'a* the poem hard t o read ? Whitt ii*r 
always wrote in a very simple style, using 
words in the every-day speech of the people 
al)out whom he wrote. Point out some of 
the passages that are especially simple in 
style. 

4 . Kind parts of the poem that do n<it 
tell anything about life on the snow-bound 
farm. Would the poem have been Iwltcr 
had they been left out? 

5. Tell as much as you can about life on 
a New England farm at the time of 
Whittier's boyhood. How was the house 
heated? How was it lighted? Where did 
tlie family get its water supply? What 
animals were kept? What Lxjoks wore 
read? 


MINIVER CHEEVY* 

By Eowjn Arlinoton Rodinson 

Sometimes it seems tragic that people 
cannot choose the time in which they live. 
Few, however, feel as hopeless about it sk 
the hero of the following poem. 

Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn. 

Grew lean while he assailed the 
seasons; 

He wept that he was ever born. 

And he had reasons. 

•Frem CePected Peems. 
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Miniver loved the days of old 6 
When swords were bright and steeds 
were prancing; 

The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 

Miniver sighed for what was not, 

And dreamed, and rested from his 
labors; ic 

He dreamed of Thebes' and Camelot,’ 
And PriamV neighbors. 

Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so 
fragrant; 

He mourned Romance, now on the 
town/ II 

And Art, a vagrant. 

Miniver loved the Medici,^ 

Albeit he had never seen one; 

He would have sinned incessantly 
Could he have been one. » 

Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the mediaeval grace 
Of iron clothing. 

Miniver scorned the gold he sought, t4 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and 
thought, 

And thought about it. 

Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 
Scratched his head and kept on 
thinking; 

Miniver coughed, and called it fate. 
And kept on drinking. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1 . Most poets liavc written about heroes, 
I'.du'in Arlington Holiirison. however, found 
hiihirr^ more interesting, perhaps bccauia? 

• Thehe^ (Ihfbz): th» capiul of undent Esypt 

m Its most glorious period. 

' Ciimelel tkflrn'e-IdtK a legendary city in Eng- 
Und. wKer# King Arthur had his h nigh la of 
the Houn<i Table. 

’ Priam (prl'Sm ; king of Troy a( the time of 
Ihe Trojan War. 

•*'» .'uppomd by the to»n: “broke." 

• .Vrdifi Cm4'de*chei: a renowned famUv of 

medieval Italy. 


they are more human. Name some poems 
that have been written about heroes. Do 
you know of any written about failures? 

2. Does Uiis poem express any emotion, 
or is it entirely descriptive? What kind 
of poem do you thick it U7 

3. Are there any words or phrases in the 
poem that might not have been used in 
prose? Why would an elaborate, poetic 
style cot have been suited to the subject? 

4. Do you think Miniver Cheevy would 
have been a success had he been born in 
any other age? Have you ever heard any* 
one talk about the go<^ old days? Have 
you known anyone who felt that he would 
have accomplished great deeds had the 
circumstances been different? 

THE OUTCASTS OF 
POKER FLAT 

By Bhet Harts 

Life in the gold«mining days of the eld 
West might have been in a different world 
from that in Whittier's Now England. 
Many stories have been written of rough 
mining towns and of prospectors, cow'boys, 
and bandits. The writers of these stories 
have given the early West a glamour and 
romance which it probably never had in 
real life. Tlie following selection is one of 
the i»est western stories ever written. 

As Mr. John Oakburst, gambler, 
stepped into the main street of Poker 
Flat on the morning of the 23d of 
Kovemlier, IS.'jO, he was conscious of a 
change in its moral atmosphere since 
the preceding night. Two or three 
men, conversing earnestly together, 
ceased as he approache<l, and ex- 
changed significant glances. There 
was a ^^ahbafh lull in the air which, 
in a settlement unused to Sabbath 
influences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst's calm, handsome face 
betrayed small concern In these indi- 
cations- Whether he was conscious of 
any predisposing cause* was another 

* ^tdupoaing tautt: reuoa f«r blame. 
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question. reckon they 're after 
somebody>'’ he reflected^ likely it’s 
me." He returned to bis pocket the 
handkerchief with which he had been 
whipping away the red dust of Poker 
Flat from his neat boots, and quietly 
discharged his mind of any further 
conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Plat was 
“after somebody." It had lately suf» 
fered the loss of several thousand 
dollars, two ^'aluable horses, and a 
prominent citizen. It was experienc- 
ing a spasm of virtuous reaction, quite 
as lawless and ungovernable as any of 
the acts that had provoked it. A 
secret committee had determined to 
rid the town of all improper persons. 
This was done permanently in regard 
to two men who were then hanging 
from the boughs of a sycamore in the 
gulch, and temporarily in the banish- 
ment of certain other objectionable 
cliaracters. I regret to say tliat some 
of these were ladies. It is but due to 
tlie sex. however, to state that their 
imjrropricty was professional, and it 
WAS only on such easily estahli.shed 
standards of evil that Poker Flat ven- 
tured to sit in judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in sup- 
posing that he was included in this 
category. A few of the committee 
hud Virgo d hanging him a.s a pos.<ible 
example ami a sure method of reim- 
bursing themselves from liis pockets 
of the sum he had won from them. 
“It's agin justice," said Jim Wheeler, 
“to let this yor young man from 
Roaring Camp— an entire stranger— 
carry away our money." l^ut a crude 
sentiment of equity* residing in the 
breasts of those who had Ix'cn fortu- 
nate enough to win from Mr. Oak- 
hurst overruled this narrower local 
prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence 
with philosophic calmness, none the 

' iustice. 


less coolly that he was aware of the 
hedtataon of his judges. He was too 
much of a gambler not to accept fate. 
With him life was at best an uncertain 
game, and he recognised the unusual 
percentage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied 
the deported wickedness of Poker 
Flat to the outskirts of the settlement. 
Besides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known 
to be a coolly desperate man, and for 
whose intimidation the armed escort 
was intended, the expatriated party 
consisted of a young woman familiarly 
known as “The Duchess"; another 
who had won the title of “Mother 
Shipton"; and “Uncle Billy," a sus- 
pected sluice* robber and confirmed 
drunkar<l. The cavalcade provoked 
no comments from the spectators, nor 
was any word uttered by the escort. 
Only when the gulch which marked 
the uttermost limit of Poker Flat was 
reached, the leader spoke briefiy and to 
the point. The exiles w*ere forbidden 
to return at the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their 
pent-up feelings found vent in a few 
hysterical tears from the Duchess, 
some bad language from Mother 
Shipton, and a Parthian volley* of 
expletives from Uncle Billy. The 
philosophic Oakhurst alone remained 
silent. He listened calmly to Mother 
Shipton*s desire to cut somebody’s 
heart out, to the repeated statements 
of the Duchess that she would die on 
the road, and to the alarming oaths 
that seemed to be bumped out of 
Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With 
the easy good humor characteristic of 
his class, he insisted upon exchanging 
hb own riding-horse, Five-Spot, for 
the sorry mule which the Duchess 

an in^ioed trough for waabinf out sold 
in »tr«ama. 

Parthian »hot. alludins to th« 
Parthian mothod ot fighting with bow and 
arrow* on honrbaek, the horse* beine turned 
aa i( in ftigbt alter ea«b charge. 
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rode. But even this act did not draw 
the party into any closer sympathy. 
The young woman readjusted her 
somewhat draggled plumes with a 
feeble, faded coquetry; Mother Ship* 
ton eyed the possessor of Five-Spot 
with malevolence, and Uncle Billy 
included the whole party in one sweep- 
ing anathema.* 

The road to Sandy Bar — a camp 
that, not having as yet experienced the 
regenerating influences of Poker Flat, 
consequently seemed to offer some 
invitation to the emigrants — lay over a 
steep mountain range. It was distant 
a day’s severe travel. In that 
advanced season the party soon passed 
out of the moist, temperate reruns of 
the foothills into the dry, cold, bracing 
air of the Sierras. The trail was nar- 
row and difficult. At noon the Duch- 
ess, rolling out of her saddle upon the 
ground, declared her intention of 
going no farther, and the party halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and 
imprest ve. A wooded amphitheater, 
surrounded on three sides by pre- 
cipitous cliffs of naked granite, sloped 
gently toward the crest of another 
precipice that overlooked the valley. 
It was, undoubtedly, the most suitable 
spot for a camp, had camping been 
advisable. But Mr. Oakhurst knew 
that scarcely half the journey to Sandy 
Bar was accomplished, and the party 
were not equipped or provisioned for 
delay. This fact be pointed out to his 
companions curtly, with a philosophic 
commentary on the folly of ^‘throwing 
up their hand before the game was 
played out.” But they were fur- 
nished with liquor, which in this 
emergency stood them in place of food, 
fuel, rest, and prescience.* In spite of 
. his remonstrances, it was not long 
before they were more or less under its 

>analA«m« (S-nlth'S-md): cum. 

*pre*ti*nc4 (pN'9b]>Au): forckfiowlcdsc ol 
forccifbt 


influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly 
from a bellicose state into one of 
stupor, the Duchess became maudlin, 
and Mother Shipton snored. Mr. 
Oakhurst alone remained erect, leaning 
against a rock, calmly surveying them. 

Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It 
interfered with a profession which 
required coolness, impassiveness, and 
presence of mind, and, in his own 
language, he ^couldn’t afford it.” As 
he gazed at his recumbent fellow 
exiles, the loneliness begotten of his 
pariah trade / his habits of life, his very 
vicc6y for the first time seriously 
oppressed him. He bestirred himself 
in dusting his black clothe.s, w*a.shing 
his hands and face, and other acts 
characteristic of his studiously neat 
habits, and for a moment forgot his 
annoyance. The thought of deserting 
his weaker and more pitial)le com- 
panions never perhaps occurred to 
him. Yet he could not help feeling 
the want of that excitement which, 
Angularly enough, was most conducive 
to that calm equanimity for which ho 
was notorious. He looked at the 
gloomy walls that rose a thousand feet 
sheer above the encircling pines around 
him, at the sky ominously clouded, at 
the valley below, already deepening 
into shadow; and, doing so, suddenly 
be beard his own name called. 

A horseman slow'ly ascended the 
trail. In the fresh, open face of the 
newcomer Mr. Oakhurst recognized 
Tom Simson, otherwise known as 
”Th€ Innocent,” of Sandy Bar. He 
had met him some time before over a 
little game,” and had, with perfect 
equanimity, won the entire fortune — 
amountix^ to some forty dollars — of 
that gmleless youth. After the game 
was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the 
youthful speculator behiad the door 
and thus addressed him: “Tommy 

• periah trod* (pd‘ff'4): szniblioe. which mftde 

• pzriBb. or outovt, of him. 
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you're u gcHxl Ijttlc man, but you can't 
gnnil)lo worth a cent. Don’t try it 
over aguin.” Ho tlxui haiulod him his 
money back, pusliod lum gently from 
the room, ami w iniulo a <lo voted slave 
of Tom SimM>ji. 

Tliero was u romombrance of this in 
his boyish an<l inithusiaMic grooting of 
Mr. ()nkhur>t. He hud started, he 
said, to go to Poker Plat to seek his 
fortune. ‘*Alone?" No, not exaelly 
alone; in fact (a giggle), he had run 
away with Piney WchxIs. Diiln't Mr. 
Oak hurst remember I*ihey? She that 
used to wait on the table at the Tem- 
perance House? They hail t)een en- 
gaged a long time, but old Jake WcmmIs 
had objected, and so they had run 
awa>', and were going to Poker Flat 
to ho married, and here they were. 
And they were tired out, ami how 
lucky it was they had found a place to 


camp, and company. AJ1 this the 
Innocent delivered rapidly, while 
Piney, a stout, comely damsel of 
fifteen, emerged from behind the pine 
tree, where she bad been blushing 
unseen, and rode to her lover's side. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled him- 
self with sentiment, still less with pro- 
priety;' but he had a vague idea that 
the situation was not fortunate. He 
retained, however, his presence of 
mind sufficiently to kick Uncle Billy, 
who was about to say something, and 
Uncle Billy was sober enough to 
recognise in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a 
superior power that would not bear 
trifling. He then endeavored to dis- 
suade Tom Simeon from delaying 
further, but in vain. He even pointed 
out the fact that there was no pro- 
vision, nor means of making camp. 
But, unluckily, the Innocent met this 
objection by assuring the party that 
he was provided with an extra mule 
loaded >^ith provisions, and by the 
discovery of a rude attempt at a log 
house near the trail. “Piney can stay 
with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said the Inno- 
cent, pointing to the Duchess, “and 
I can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr, Oakhurst ’s admon- 
ishing foot saved Uncle Billy from 
bursting into a roar of laughter. As 
it was, he felt compelled to retire up 
the cafion until he could recover his 
gravity. There he confided the joke 
to the tall pine trees, with many slaps 
of his leg. contortions of his face, and 
the usual profanity^ But when he 
returned to the party, he found them 
seate<l by a fire — for the air had grown 
strangely chill and the sky overcast— 
in apparently amicable conversation. 
Piney was actually talking in an impul- 
sive girlish fashion to the Duchess, 
who was listening with an interest and 
animation she had not shown for many 
days. The Innocent was holding forth, 

> pfoprifty: proper b«h*vior. 
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»• UlMItftUM by Pr«4*rl« Kvn 

UNCLE BILLY DRIVING OFF THE ANIMALS 


apparently with equal effect, to Mr. 
Oakhuret and Mother Shipton, who 
waa actually relaxing into amiability. 

“Ib thift yer a d d picnic?" said 

Uncle Billy, with inward scorn, as he 
surveyed the sylvan group, the glanc- 
ing firelight, and the tethered animals 
in the foreground. Suddenly an i<lca 
rningled with the alcoholic fumes that 
disturbed his brain. It was apparently 
of a jocular nature, for he felt impelled 

slap bis leg again and cram his fist 
into hia mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the 
tnountuD, a slight breeze rocked the 
tops of the pine trees and moaned 
through their long and gloomy aisles. 
The ruined cabin, patched and covered 


with pine boughs, was set apart for the 
ladies. As (he lovers parted, they 
unaffectedly exchanged a kiss, so hon- 
est and sincere that it might have been 
heard above the swaying pines. The 
frail Duchess and the malevolent 
Mother Shipton were probably too 
stunned to remark upon tliis last 
evidence of simplicit)% and so turned 
without a word to the hut. The fire 
was replenished, the men lay down 
before the door, and in a few minutes 
were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. 
Toward morning he awoke benumbed 
and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, 
the wind, which was now blowing 
strongly, brought to his cheek that 
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which caused the blood to leave 
snow! 

He started to his feet with the inteD'' 
tions of awakening the sleepers, for 
there was no time to lose. But. 
turning to where Uncle Billy had been 
lying he found him gone. A 8us> 
picion leaped to his brain, and a curse 
to his lips. He ran to the spot where 
the mules had been tethered — they 
were no longer there. The tracks were 
already rapidly disappearing in the 
snow. 

The momentary excitement brought 
Mr. Oakhurst back to the hre with his 
usual calm. He did not waken the 
sleepers. The Innocent slumbered 
peacefully, with a smile on his good- 
humored, freckled face: the virgin 
Pinoy slept beside her frailer sisters 
us sweetly as though attenilecj by 
celestial guardians; un<l Mr. Oakhurst, 
drawing his blanket over his shouhlers, 
stroked his mustaches and waited for 
the dawn. It came slowly in a whirl- 
ing mist of snowflakes that dassled ami 
confuse<l the eye. What could l)e seen 
of the landscape appeared magically 
idnvngcil. He looked over the valley. 
nn<I summed up the present and future 
in two words. "Snowed ini" 

A careful inventory of the provi- 
sion‘<. winch, fortunately for the party. 
Iiud been stored within the hut. and 
so eseuiM'd the felonious fingers of 
t’ncJe Billy, disclosed the faet that 
with care and prudence they might 
last ten days longer. "That U," said 
Mr. Oakhurst so/fo to the Inno- 
cent, "if you’re willing to lM>arcl us. 
If you ain't — aiul perhaps you’d better 
not — you can wait till Uncle Billy gets 
back with provisions." For some 
occult reason, Mr. Oakhurst couhl not 
bring himself to disclose Uncle Billy’s 
rascality, and so offered the hypothesis 
that he had wandered from the camp 

• soUe toct (sd'td vS'ebft): Iuli»n f»r *’io ab 
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and had accidentally stampeded the 
animals. He dropped a warning to 
the Duchess and Mother Shipton, who 
of course knew the facts of their 
associate’s defection. “They’ll find 
out the truth about us all when they 
find out anything," he added signif- 
icantly, "and there ’s no good frighten- 
ing them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his 
worldly store at the disposal of Mr. 
Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the 
prospect of their enforced seclusion. 
"We’ll have a good camp for a week, 
and then the snow’ll melt, and we’ll 
all go back together." The cheerful 
gayety of the young man and Mr. 
Oakhurst’s calm infected the others. 
The Innocent, unth the aid of pine 
boughs, extemporized’ a thatch for 
the roofless cabin, and the Duchess 
direete<l Pinoy in the rearrangement 
of the interior with a taste and tact 
that oiMunHl the blue eyes of that 
provincial maiden to their fullest 
extent. *‘I reckon now you’re used 
to fine things at Poker Flat," said 
Piney. The Duchess turned away 
sharply to coticoal something that 
riHlilened her cheeks through their 
pn>fes.sional tint, and Mother Shipton 
requestetl Piney not to "chatter." 
But when Mr. Oakhurst returned 
from a weary search for the trail, he 
hear<l the sound of happy laughter 
echoing from the rooks. He stopped 
in some alarm, and his thoughts first 
naturally reverted to the whisky, 
which he had prudently cached. " And 
yet it don’t somehow sound like 
w hi.«ky . ’ ’ sai<l t he gam bier. It was not 
until ho caught J'ight of the blazing fire 
through the still blind storm, and the 
group around it. that ho settled to the 
conviction that it was "square fun." 

Whether Mr, Oakhurst had cached 
his cards with the whisky as some- 
thing debarred the free access of the 
mftdo without plAnnioz. 
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community, I cannot say. It was 
certain that, in Mother Shipton’s 
words, he “didn’t say 'cards’ once*’ 
during that evening. Haply the time 
was beguiled by an accordion. pro> 
duced somewhat ostentatiously by 
Tom Simeon from his pack. Notwith- 
standing some difficulties attending 
the manipulation of this instr undent, 
Hney Woods managed to pluck several 
reluctant melodics from its keys, to 
an accompaniment by the Innocent 
on a pur of bone castanets. But the 
crowning festivity of the evening wba 
reached in a rude camp-meeting hynin, 
which the lovers, Joining hands, sang 
with great earnestness and vocifera- 
tion. I fear that a certain defiant tone 
and Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, 
rather than any devotional quality, 
caused it speedily to infect the others, 
who at laat joined in the refrain: 

I’m proud to live in the service of 
the Lord, 

And I’m bound to die in His army. 
The pines rocked, the storm eddied 
and whirled above the miserable group, 
and the flames of their altar leaped 
heavenward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the 
rolling clouds parted, and the stars 
glittered keenly above the sleeping 
camp. Mr. Oakhurst, whose profes- 
sional habits had enabled him to live 
on the smallest possible amount of 
sleep, in dividing the watch with Tom 
Simson somehow managed to take 
upon himself the greater part of that 
duty. He excused himself to the 
Innocent by saying that he had ’’often 
been a week without sleep.” ’’Doing 
what?” asked Tom. ”Pokert” replied 
Oakhurst sententiously.' ’’When a 
man gets a streak of luck, be don’t 
get tired. The luck pves in first. 
Luck,” continued the gambler reflec- 
tively, ‘*18 a mighty queer thing. All 

• (■ta-UD'fhftf-lt) : brwfly tnd 


you know about it for certain is that 
it’s bound to change. And it’s find- 
ing out when it’s going to change that 
makes you. We’ve had a streak of 
bad luck since we left Poker Flat — you 
come along, and slap, you get into it 
too. If you can bold your cards right 
along you’re all right. For,” added 
the gambler, with cheerful irrelevance, 

”1 'm proud to live in the service of the 
Lord. 

And I 'm bound to die in His army.” 

The third day came, and the sun. 
looking through the w'hitc-curtained 
valley, saw the outcasts dividing their 
slowly decreasing store of provisions 
for the morning meal. It was one of 
the peculiarities of that mountain 
climate that its rays dilTusod a kindly 
warmth over the wintry landscape, as 
if in regretful commiseration of the 
past. But it revealed drift on drift of 
snow piled high around the hut — a 
hopeless, uncharted.’ trackless s<'a of 
white lying below the rocky shores 
to which the castaways still clung. 
Through the marvelously clear air the 
smoke of the pastoral village of Poker 
Flat rose m i I es away. Mot her Shi pt o n 
saw it, and from a remote pinnacle of 
her rocky fastness hurled in that direc- 
tion a final malediction. It was her 
last vituperative attempt, and per- 
haps for that reason was Invested with 
a certain degree of sublimity. It did 
her good, she privately infortnc<] the 
Duchess. ’’Just you go out (here and 
cuss, and sec.” She then set herself 
to the task of amusing ’Hhc child/' as 
she and the Duchess were pleased to 
cal) Piney. Piney was no chicken, 
but it was a soothing theory of the 
pair thus to account for the fact that 
she didn’t swear and wasn’t improper. 

When night crept up again through 
the gorges, the reedy notes of the 
accordion rose and fell in fitful spasms 

* KDcAdfUd; not mapped out. 
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and 1 OUR- cl lawn jsasps by the flickering 
cnm]}fir(\ Bui inuHC failed to fill 
cnliivly tbe indung void left liy 
i ns u Hi Hen I food, and a new diversion 
was proposed by Piney — story-ttdling. 
Keillicr Mr. Oakhurst nor his female 
cemipanions caring to relate their per- 
sonal experiences, this plan would have 
failed* too, but for tbe Innocent. 
Some months before* he had chanced 
upon a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s 
ingenious trunslutiim of the Iliad. Ho 
now proposed to narrate the principal 
incidents of that poem — having thor- 
oughly mastered the argument and 
fairly forgotten the words— in the 
current vernacular of Sandy Bar. 


And so for the rest of that night the 
Homeric demigods again walked the 
earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek 
wrestled in the vdnds, and the great 
pines in tbe cation seemed to bow to 
the wrath of tbe son of Peleus.' Mr. 
Oakhurst listened with quiet satis- 
faction. Most especially was he 
interested in tbe fate of Ash-heels. 

So, with small food and much of 
Homer and tbe accordion, a week 
passed over the heads of the outcasts. 
The sun again forsook them, and again 
from leaden skies the snowflakes were 
sifted over the land. Day by day 
closer around them drew the snowy 
circle, until at last they looked from 
their prison over drihed walls of 
dassting white, that towered twenty 
feet above their heads. It became 
more and more difficult to replenish 
their Ares, even from the fallen trees 
beside them, now half hidden in the 
drifts. And yet no one complained. 
The lovers turned from the dreary 
prospect and looked into each other’s 
eyes, and were happy. Mr. Oakhurst 
settled himself coolly to the losing 
game before him. The Duchess, more 
cheerful than she bad been, assumed 
the care of Piney, Only Mother Ship- 
ton— once the strongest of the party — 
seemed to sicken and fade. At mid- 
night on the tenth day she called 
Oakhurst to her side. ”I’m going," 
she said, in a voice of querulous weak- 
ness, **but don't say anything about 
it. Don’t waken the kids. Take the 
bundle from under my head, and open 
it." Mr. Oakhurst did so. It con- 
tained Mother Shipton’s rations for 
the last week, untouched. "Give 'em 
to the child." she said, pointing to 
the sleeping Piney. "You’ve starved 
yourself," said the gambler. "That's 
what they call it," smd the woman 

I 9on «/ Pdfu* (p«lQa): Achilles, e here of the 

Trojeo Wer. 
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queruloxisly, u she lay down again, 
and, turning bar face to the wall, 
passed quietly away. 

The accordion and the bones were 
put a»de that day, and Homer was 
forgotten. When the body of Mother 
Sbipton bad been committed to the 
snow, Mr. Oakhurst took the Innocent 
aside, and showed him a pair of snow- 
shoes, which he had fashioned from 
the old pack-saddle. “There's one 
chance in a hundred to save her yet/' 
he sud. pointing to Piney; “but it*s 
there,” he added, pointing toward 
Poker Flat. “If you can reach there 
in two days she 's safe.” “ And you? “ 
asked Tom Simson. “ I’ll stay here.” 
was the curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long 
embrace. “You are not going, too?” 
said the Duchess, as she sew Mr. Oak- 
hurst apparently waiting to accom- 
pany him. “As far as the cafton,” he 
replied. He turned suddenly and 
kissed the Duchess, leaving her pallid 
face aflame, and her trembling limbs 
rigid with amasement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. 
It brought the storm again and the 
whirling snow, Then the Duchess, 
feeding the fire, found someone had 
quietly piled b«ide the hut enough 
fuel to last a few days longer. The 
tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them 
from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the 
morning looking into each other s 
faces, they read their fate. Neither 
spoke, but Piney, accepting the posi- 
tion of the stronger, drew near and 
placed her arm around the Duchess' 
wwst. They kept this attitude for 
the rest of the day, That night the 
storm reached its greatest fury, and, 
rending asunder the protecting vines, 
invaded the very but. 

Toward morning they found them- 
selves unable to feed the fire, which 
gradually died away- As the embers 


slowly blackened, the Duchess crept 
closer to Piney, and broke the silence 
of many hours: “Piney, can you 
pray?” “No, dear,” said Piney 
simply. The Duchess, without know- 
ing exactly why, felt relieved and, put- 
ting her head upon Piney's shoulder, 
spoke no more. And so reclining, the 
younger and purer pillowing the head 
of her soiled ^ster upon her virgin 
breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to 
waken thorn. Feathery drifts of snow, 
shaken from the long pine boughs, 
flew like white-winged birds, and 
settled al>out them as they slept. The 
moon through the rifted clouds looked 
down upon what had boon the canq>. 
But all human stain, all trace of 
earthly travail, was hid<len beneath 
the spotU'ss mantle mercifully flung 
from above. 

They slept all that da>' and the 
next, nor did they waken when voices 
and foot8tei>s broke the silence of the 
camp. And when pitying fingers 
brushed the snow from their wan faces, 
you could scarcely hu\'e told froin the 
equal peace that dwelt upon them 
which was she that bad sinned. 
Even the law of Poker Flat rec*ognisc<i 
this, and turned away, leaving them 
still lockc<l in each other’s arms. 

But at the head of the guleb. on one 
of the largest pine trees, they found 
the deuce of clubs pinned to the bark 
with a l>owi e-knife. It bore the 
following, written in pencil in a firm 
hand: 

BENEATH THIS TREE 
UBS THE BODY 
OP 

John Oakiiurst 

Who struck a Streak of Bad Luck 
on the 23d of November 1850, 
and 

Handed in his checks 
On the 7th December, 1850. 
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And pulseless end coId» with & 
Derringer by his side and a bullet in 
bis heart, though still calm as in Life, 
beneath the snow lay he who w*as at 
once the strongest and yet the weakest 
of the outcasts of Poker Flat. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Bret Harte, the author of the fore> 
going selection, was never a successful 
writer until he began writing about the 
West. Eastern readers were fascinated 
by his western storicH and poems, and he 
l>ccaine extremely popular almost at once. 
Find out some of the other selections which 
lie wrote. 

2. What type of literature is the selec- 
tion? How could you tell? Where did 
you find the climax? 

'S. Do you think the author told his 
story for the sake of the action, or as a 
study of character? Which parts are 
humorous? Did the humor at the licgin- 
ning lend you to cx|H?ct a different ending? 
How did the humor lielp to make the story 
hotter? 

4. WImt good qualities did Mr. Oakhurst 
have? Were the people who drove him 
<Mit of Poker Flat any better than he was 
hiin>«lf7 What did the author reveal 
about the jK*oj)le who drove him out? 
Are people in real life either all good or 
ull l>:id? 

THK NEW HOME* 

liy Eoka Fkkmbk 

The following >Hcetion describes a later 
period in the history of the West than docs 
the preceding .Mory. The land that is now 
Oklahoma hatl been resen-ed for various 
tribes of ludinns. Kiimlly, in 1889, the 
govermnent opened up the land for settle- 
ment. There was a v^ihl scramble and a 
large population jnoved in alnia<t over- 
night. The following selection from a 
novel tells about .«omc of the experiences 
of one of the families. 

Long before the end of that first 
nightmarish day in Osage, Sabra had 
confronted her husband with biasing 

•From Cinqrron. 


eyes. *‘I won’t bring up roy boy in 
a town like this!” 

It bad been a night and a day fan- 
tastic with untoward happenings. 
Their wa^pns bad rumbled wearily 
down the broad main street of the 
settlement — a raw gash in the prairie. 
All about, on either side, were wooden 
shacks, and Indians and dried mud 
and bitching posts and dogs and crude 
wagons like their own. It looked like 
pictures Sabra had seen of California 
in '49. They had supped on ham and 
eggs, fried potatoes, and muddy 
coffee in a place labeled 'Uce Cream 
and Oyster Parlor. ” They spent that 
first night in a rooming house above 
one of the score of saloons that enliv- 
ened the main street — Pawhuska Ave- 
nue, it was called. It was a long- 
ish street, for the Osage town settlers 
seemed to have felt the need of 
huddling together for company in 
this wilderness. The street stopped 
abruptly at either end and became 
suddenly prairie. 

Pawhuska Avenue.” said a tipsy 
sign tacked on the front of a false- 
front pine shack. Yancey chose this 
unfortunate time to impart a little 
Indian lore to Cim, wide-eyed on the 
wagon seat beside his mother. 

”'J'hat's Osage,” he shouted to the 
boy . ‘ ‘ Paw 1 m — t hat i neans h ai r . And 
scab, that means white. White Hair. 
Pawhuska — White Hair — was an old 
Osage ('hief ” 

“Yaneey Cravat!” Sabra called in 
a shout that almost equaled his own 
(she was, in fact, slightly hysterical, 
what with weariness ami disappoint- 
ment and fear), "Yancey Cravat, 
will you stop talking Indian history 
and find us a place to eat and sleep 1 
Where's your sense? Can’t you see 
he’s ready to drop, and so am I?” 

The greasy food set before them in 
the eating house sickened her. She 
shrank from the slatternly bold-faced 
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girl who slammed the dishes down in 
front of them on the oilcloth-covered 
table. At this same table>with them — 
there was only one, a long board 
accommodating perhaps twenty — sat 
red-faced men talking in great rough 
voices, eating with a mechanical and 
absent-minded thoroughness, shoveling 
potatoes, canned vegetables, pic into 
their mouths with knives. Cim was 
terribly wide awake and noisily unruly, 
excited by the sounds and strangeness 
about him. 

“Tm an Indian I” he would yell, 
making a great clatter with his s|K>on 
on the table. “ 01* White Hair I Wa- 
wa-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa I " Being repri- 
manded, and having the spoon forcibly 
removed from his clutching fingers, he 
burst into tears and howls. 

Sabra bad taken him up to the bare 
and clean enough little room which 
was to be their shelter for the night. 
From wide-eyed wakefulness Cim had 
become suddenly limp with sleep. 
Yancey bad gone out to see to the 
horses, to get what information he 
could about renting a house, and a 
shack for the newspaper. A score of 
plans were teeming in his mind. 

“You’ll be all right,” he had said. 
“A good night’s sleep and every- 
IhingHl look rosy in the morning. 
Don’t look BO down in the mouth, 
honey. You’re going to like it.” 

“It’s horrible! It’s— and those ment 
Those dreadful men.” 

“‘For my part, 1 had rather be the 
first man among these fellows than 
the second man In Rome.’” Yancey 
struck an attitude. 

Sabra looked at him dully. “Rome?” 

“Plutarch, my sweet.” He kissed 
her; was gone with a great flirt of his 
coat tuls. She beard bis light step 
clattering down the flimsy wooden 
stairs. She could distinguish his beau- 
tiful vibrant voice among the raucous 
speech of the other men below. 


The boy was asleep in a rude box bed 
drawn up beside theirs. Black Isaiah 
was bedded down somewhere in a 
little kenne I out side . Sabra san k suspi- 
ciously dow'n on (he doubtful mattress. 
The walls of the room were wafer thin; 
mere pine slats ivith cracks between. 
From the street below came women’s 
shrill laughter, the sound of a piano 
hammered horribly. Horses clattered 
by. Voices came up in jocose greeting; 
there were conversations and argu- 
nten ts exc ruci at i ngl y prolonged benea t h 
her wimlow. 

” 1 was soilin’ a thousand beef steers 
one time — holdin’ a herd of about 
three thousand -and me and my fore- 
man, we was countin’ the cattle as 
they come between us. Well, the 
steers was wild long-legged coasters — 
and run! Say, they come through 
between us like scuirt wolves, and I 
lost the count. ...” 

“Heard where the Mullins gang 
rode in there this morning and cleaned 
up the town both bunks eleven 
thousand in one and nineteen thousand 
In the other, and when they come out 
it looked like the whole count y’d 
rallied against ’em. ...” 

“Say, he’s a bad hombre,' that fella. 
Got a poisoned tongue, like a mt tic- 
snake .... Spades trump?" 

“No, hearts- Say, 1 would of 
known how to handle him. One 
time we was campin’ on Amarillo 
Creek- ...” 

A loud knock at the door opposite 
8a bra’s room. The knock repeated. 
Then a woman’s voice, metallic, high. 
“Quiert QuUn eftf” The impa- 
tient rattle of a door knob, and a 
man’s gruff voice. 

A long-drawn wail in the street 
below, “Oh, Joe! He-e-e-ere’s your 
millet” followed by a burst of laughter. 

I komhrt (hSm'brS): SpioUh (or "mAn" or 

low." 

* tbS-Sn' M): Sj>AaiiK (or “Who iJ ic?" 
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Fr*a 1Vkb«t*» <A«Mruaa 

"ALL ABOUT. ON EITHER SIDE. WERE WOODEN SHACKS" 


Yet somehow she had fallen asleep 
in utter exhaustion, only to be awak' 
ened by pistol shots, a series of blood- 
curdling yells, the crash and tinkle of 
broken glass. Then came screams of 
women, the sound of horses galloping. 
She lay there, cowering. Cim stirred 
in his bed, sighed deeply, slept again. 
She was too terrified to go to the 
window. Her shivering seemed to 
shake the bed. She wanted to waken 
the child for comfort, for company. 
She summoned courage to go to the 
window; pro rod fearfully out inlo the 
dim street boI<»w. Nothing. No one 
in the slTtH't. Yancey V bleeding lM)dy 
was not lying in the road; nn innsked 
men. Nothmg again but the clink 
of glasses and plates; the tinny piano, 
the .dap of eanb. 

She longed with unutterable long- 
ing, not for the sweet security of her 
bed back in Wiclula* -that seemed 
unreal now — but for those night.s in 
the wagon on the prairie with no 
sound but the rustle of the scrub oaks, 
the occasional stamp of horses’ hoofs 
on dry clay, the rippling of a near-by 
stream. She looked at her little gold 
watch, all engraved with a bird and a 
branch and a waterfall and a church 
spire. It was only nine. 


It was midnight when Yancey came 
in. She sat up in bed in her high* 
necked, long-sleeved nightgown. Her 
eyes, in her white face, were two black 
boles burned in a piece of paper. 

“What was it? What was it?” 

“What was what? Why aren't 
you asleep, sugar?” 

“Those shots. And the screaming. 
And (he men hollering. ” 

“Shots?” He was unstrapping his 
broad leather belt with its twin six- 
shooters whose menacing heads peered 
just al)ovc their holsters. He wore it 
always now. It Came, in time, to 
represent for her a sinister symbol of 
all the terrors, nil the perils that lay 
wailing for them in (his new existence. 
“Why, sugar, 1 don’t recollect hearing 
any — Oh — that!” He threw back 
his great head and laughed. “That 
was just a cowboy, feeling high, shoot- 
ing out (he lights over in Strap 
Turkcl's saloon. On his way home 
and having a little fun with the boys. 
Scare you, did it?” 

He came over to her, put a hand on 
her shoulder. She shrugged away 
from him, furious. She pressed her 
hand frantically to her forehead. It 
was cold and wet. She was panting a 
little. “I won’t bring my boy up in 
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a town like this. I won't, I'm going 
back. I'm going back home, I toil 
you." 

"Wait till morning, anyhow, won’t 
you, honey?" he said, and took her in 
his arms. 

Next momii^ was, somehow, magi- 
cally, next morning, with the terrors 
of tiie night vanished quite. The sun 
was shining. For a moment Sabra 
had the illusion that she was again at 
home in her own bed at Wichita. 
Then she realised that this was because 
she had been awakened by a familiar 
sound. It was the sound of Isaiah’s 
voice somewhere below in the dusty 
yard. He was polishing Yancey’s boots, 
spitting on them industriously and 
singing as he rubbed. His hasky sweet 
voice came up to her as she lay there. 

Us'en to de lambs, all a-cryin', 

Lis’en to de lambs, all a-cryin*. 

Listen to de lambs, all a-cryin’. 

Ah wanta go to heab'n when Ah die. 

Come on, mter, wid yo’ ups an' downs, 
Wanta go to hsab'n when Ah die, 

Ds angeU waitin’ fo' to gib yo' a crown, 
Wanta go to heab'n when Ah die.' 

Lugubrious though the words were, 
Sabra knew he was utterly happy. 

There was much to he done — a 
dwelling to be got somehow-^a place 
in which to house the newspaper plant. 
If necessary, Yancey said, they could 
live in the rear and set up the printing 
and law office in the front. Almost 
everyone who conducted a business in 
the town did this. "Houses are 
mighty scarce," Yancey said, making 
a great masculine snorting and snuf* 
Hing at the wash bowl as they dressed, 
''it's take what you can get or live in 
a tent. I heard last night that Doc 
Nisbett’s got a good house. Five 
rooms, and he’ll furnish us with water. 
There’re a dozen families after it, 
and Doc's as independent as a bog 
on ice." 

' Tb« *ons i« • N«fro fpiritUAl. 


Sabra rather welcomed this idea of 
combining office and home. She would 
be near him all day. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she and Yancey 
fared forth, leaving Cim in Isaiah's 
care (under many and detailed instruc- 
tions from Sabra). She had put on 
her black grosgrain silk with the three 
box pleats on each side, trimmed with 
the passementerie and jet buttons — 
somewhat wrinkled from its long stay 
in the trunk — and her modish hat with 
the five ostrich plumes and the pink 
roses that had cost twelve dollars and 
fifty cents in Wichita, and her best 
black buttoned kid shoes and her black 
kid gloves. In the tightly busquoci 
black silk she was nineteen inches 
round the waist and very proud of it. 
Her dark eyes, slightly shadowed now, 
what with weariness, excitement, and 
the loss of sleep, were enormous 
beneath the brim of the romantic 
black plunted hat. 

Yancey, seeing her thus nttin^d in 
splendor after almost a fortnight of 
the gray cheviot, struck an attiiude of 
dnszlenient. Blank verse leaped to 
his ready lips. "'But who is this, 
what thing of sea or land — female of 
sex it seems— that so bedeck’d, ornate, 
and gay, comes this way sailing, like 
a stately ship of Tarsus, bound for lh’ 
isles of Javan or Gadire, with all her 
bravery’ on. . .1"* 

"Oh, now, Yancey, don’t talk non- 
sense. It’s only my second best black 
gro^rain. '’ 

"You’re right, my darling. Kven 
Milton has no words for such beauty. " 

"Do hurry, dear. We’ve so much 
to do." 

With his curling locks, his broad- 
brimmed white sombrero, his high- 
heeled boots, his fine white shirt, the 
ample skirts of his Prince Albert 
spreading and swooping with the vigor 

« a{( htr hroftrf: •]! h«r d«eor«tion* 

>Q«iot«ti»D from MUton’r SomM'i Afonirtft. 
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of his movements , Ynneey wes an 
equally striking figure, though per* 
haps not so unusual as she, in this 
day and place. 

The little haphazard town lay 
broiling in the summer sun. The sky 
that Sabra was to know well hung 
fiat and glaring, a gray-blue metal 
disk, over the prairie. 

"Well, Sabra honey, this isn’t so 
badi” exclaimed Yancey, and looked 
about him largely. “'Now Morning 
saflron-robod arose from the streams 
of Ocean to bring tight to gods and 
men.’ “ 

“Ocean!” echoed Sabra, the litoral. 
" Might)' little water 1 've seen around 
here— unless you call that desert 
prairie the ocean.” 

"And m it is, my pet. That 's very 
poetic of you. The prairie’s an ocean 
c»f land.” Ho seemed enormously 
elated — julnlant, almost. His coat 
tails twitched; he stopped high in his 
fine Texas star IwoU. She tucked her 
hand in her hamlstimc husband's arm. 
'I'he air was sweet, and they were 
young, and it was morning. Perhaps 
it was not going to be so dreadful, 
after all. 

Somehow, she had yet no feeling 
that she, Sai)ra Oavat, wax part of 
thi.s thing. She was an onlooker. 
The lir.<t thing she noticed, ax .she 
stepped into the du.st of the str«*et in 
liei* ino<ljsh drc^x nii<) hat. caus4*<l her 
heart to .sink. The few women to Ik* 
seen seuttling about wore sunl>onnetx 
and calico • the kiml of garment.s m 
which Sabra luul seen the women l>aeU 
homo in Wichita hanging up the 
Monday wash tu dry on (ho line in the 
l)ack yar<l. Here they came out of 
butcher’s shop or grocery store with 
I he day’s provisions in their arms; a 
jiacket of meat, tins of tomatoes or 
peac hes , un wrapj H*d . Afters h arp f u r- 
tive glances at Sabra, they vani.shed 
into this little pine shack or that. 


Immediately afterward there was 
great agitation among the prim coarse 
window curtains in those dwellings 
boasting such elegance. 

“But the others — the other kind of 
women — ” Sabra faltered. 

Yancey misunderstood, “Plenty of 
the other kind in a town like this, but 
they aren’t stirring this time of day.” 

“ Don’t be coarse, Yance. I mean 
la<lies like myself — that I can talk to 
— who’ll come calling — -that is — -” 

He waved a hand this way and that. 
“Why, you just saw some women 
folks, didn't you?” 

“Those!” 

“Well, now, honey, you can't expect 
those ladies to be wearing their best 
bib and tucker mornings to do the 
housework In. Besides, mast of the 
men came without their women folks. 
They ’ll .send for them, and then you ’ll 
have plenty of company. It isn’t 
every woman who’d have the courage 
you showe<l, roughing it out here. 
You’re the stuff that RacheU was made 
of, and the mother of the Gracchi,”’ 
Rachel wax, xhe knew, out of the 
Bible: she wa.s a little hazy aliout the 
Gracchi, but basked serene in the 
knowle<lge that a compliment was 
intended. 

Tfu^re wa.s the alwurdiy wide street 
— ximdy fifty feet wide — in thix little 
<)iu*-xtn*ct town. Her«’ ami there a 
free strageling houxe or so branched 
off it. But the life of Osage seemed 
to Ik? concentrated just here. There 
were tents still to l)e seen serving as 
dwellings. Houses an<l .stores were 
built of nnpainted wood. They looked 
as if they had be<*n run up overnight, 
as indeed they had. They stared 

• Raekfl: a biblical chAracter. mother of JoAoph 

and Benjamin, who died in eivinz birth to 
the latter. 

* moikrT »/ (Ar Grttt<hi (xrih'I): Cornelia, who on 

the death of her huaband devoted her life to 
the care of her aona. When aaked to display 
her jewela. she said of them: "These are coy 
jewria." 
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"THERE WERE TENTS STILL TO BE SEEN SERVING AS DWELLINGS 


Starkly out into the witlc-ruttc<l reU 
clay road, and the muU<ly road glared 
back at them, ami the brasen sky 
burned with fierce inten.-4ity down on 
both, with never a tree or bit of green 
to cheer the spirit or rest the eye. 
Tied to the crude hitching posts driven 
well into the ground were all sorts of 
vehicles: buckboards, crasy carts, 
dilapidated wagons, mule drawn; here 
and there a top buggy covered with 
the dust of the prairie; and every- 
where, lording it, those four-footed 
kings without which life in this remote 
place could not have been sustained^ * 
horses of every sise and type and 
color and degree. Indian ponies, pin- 
tos, pack horses, lejm long-leK^ 
range horses, and occasionally a flash- 
ing-eyed creature who spumed the red 
clay with the disdainful hoof of one 
whose ancestors have known the 
mesas of Spain. Direct d^cendants, 
these, of the equine patricians* who, 
almost four hundred years before, had 

I ef mn« patrician$: noble bonen. 


been brought across tho ocean by the 
adventurous ('oremado or Moseoso^ 
to the land of the far-fatned Seven 
Cities of Gold.* 

There were the sounds of the bum- 
mer ami the saw, the rattle of chains, 
the thud of hoofs, all very sharp and 
distinct, as though this mushroom 
town were pulling itself out of the red 
clay of the prairie by its own boot 
straps before one’s very eyes. Crude 
and ugly though the scene was (Imt 
now spread itself before Sabra and 
Yancey, it still was not squalid. It 
had vitality. You sensed that behind 
those bare boards people were plan- 
ning and stirring mightily. There w'as 
life in the feci of it. The very names 
tacked up over the store fronts batl 
bite and sting. Sam Pack. Mott 

or MooeooO (mSft-kO'sS) $ two Spani«U 
•jiplor«rs of th« Wealern HemUphore. 

• Stofn Citie* of Gold: »bo called the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. They were really pueblos 
of the 2uAi Indiona io New Mexico, but were 
tbouxht by the SpanUh to eonatitute a 
leingdooi m fabulous wealth. 


VA-S 
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Bixler. Strap Buckner. Ike Hawea. 
CUnt Hopper. Jim Click. 

Though they had come to town but 
the night before, it seemed to her that 
a surprising number of people knew 
Yancey and greeted him aa they paased 
down the street. “H’are you, Yancey t 
Howdy, ma’am/’ Loungers in door* 
ways stared at them curiously. Cow- 
boys loping by gave her a long hard 
look that still had in it something of 
shyness— a boyish look. 

It struck Sabra suddenly with 
a little shock of discovery that the 
men really were doing nothing. They 
lounged in doorways and against 
hitching posts and talked; you heard 
their voices in animated conversation 
within saloon and store and office; 
they cantered by gracefully, and 
wheeled and whirled and cantered back 
again. She was to learn that many of 
tlu'sc men were not builders but srav* 
engers, The indomitable old ’49ers 
were no kin of these. Tficy were, 
frequently, soft, cruel, furtive, and 
uvaridous. They ))ad gathered here 
i« pick up what they could and move 
on. Sonw were cowmen, full of re- 
sentment against a government that 
fiad taken the free range away from 
them unci given it over to the home- 
si end ers. Deprived of their only oc- 
euf>atjon, many of these l>ocamc out- 
Imvs. Equipped with six-shooters, a 
deadly aim, and horsemanship that 
umountoil to the miracnlous, they 
took to the C»y|) Hills, or the O.sage, 
swooping down from their hidden 
haunts to terrorize' a town, shoot up 
a hank, hold up a train, and dash out 
again, leaving blood behind them. 
They risked their lives for a few hun- 
dred dollars. Here was a vast domain 
without written laws, without prece- 
dent, without the customs of civilisa- 
tion; part of a great country, yet no 
part of its government. Here a horse 
was more valuable than a human life. 


A horse thief, caught, was summarily 
hanged to the nearest tree; the killer 
of a man often went free. 

Down the street these two stepped 
in their finery, the man swaggering a 
little as a man should in a white som- 
brero and with a pretty woman on his 
arm; the woman looking about her 
interestedly, terrified at what she saw 
and determined not to show it. If two 
can be said to make a procession, then 
Yancey and Sabra Cravat formed quite 
a parade as they walked down Paw- 
huska Avenue in the blase of the 
morning sun. Certainly they seemed 
to be causing a stir. Lean rangers in 
buckboards turned to stare. Loungers 
in doorways nudged each other, yawp- 
ing. Cowboys clattering by whooped 
a greeting. It was unre^, absurd, 
grotesque. 

•’Hi, Yancey! Howdy, ma’am.” 

Past the Red Dog Saloon. A group 
in chairs tilled up against the wail 
or standing about in high-heeled 
boots and sombreros greeted Yancey 
now w*ith a familiarity that aston- 
ished Sabra. “Howdy. Cim! Hello, 
Vaneev!” 

“He called you Cim!” 

He ignored her surprised remark. 
Narrowly he was watching them as he 
passed. “Boys are up to something. 
If (hey try to get funny while you're 
here with me. ...” • 

Sabra, glancing at the group from 
beneath her shielding hat brim, did see 
that they were behaving much like a 
lot of snickering schoolboys who are 
preparing to let fly a bonjbardment of 
snowballs. There was nudging, there 
was whispering, an air of secret mis- 
chief afoot. 

“Why are they— what do you think 
makes them — ” Sabra began, a trifle 
nervously. 

“Oh, they’re probably fixing up a 
little Initiation for me,” Yancey ex- 
plained, his tone light but bis eye 
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wary. Don’t get aervouB. They 
won’t dare try any monkey-shines 
whUe you're with me.” 

“But who are they?” He evaded 
her question. She persisted. “Who 
are they?” 

” I can't say for sure. But I suspect 
they're the boys that did Pegler dirt.” 

” Pegler? Who is — oh, isn’t that the 
man — the editor — who was found dead 
— shot dead on the banks of the — 
Yancey! Do you mean they did it I” 

“I don’t say they did it — exactly. 
They know more than is comfortable, 
even for these parts. 1 was inquiring 
around last night, and everybody shut 
up like a clam. I'm going to 6nd out 
who killed Pegler and print it in the 
first number of the Oklahoma W t give m . ” 

”Oh, Yancey! Yancey, I'm fright- 
ened!” She clung tighter to his arm. 
The grinning mirthless faces of the men 
on the saloon porch seemed to her like 
the fanged and snarling muzzles of 
wolves in a pack. 

“Nothing to be frightened of, honey- 
They know me. Tm no Pegler they 
can scare. They don't like my while 
hat, that’s the truth of it. Dared me 
last night down at the Sunny South- 
west Saloon to wear it this morning. 
Just to try me out. They won’t have 
the guts to come out in the open — ” 

The sentence never was finished. 
Sabra heard a curious bussing sound 
past her ear. Something sang — sing! 
Yancey's white sombrero went spinning 
into the dust of the road. 

Sabra 's mouth opened as though she 
were screaming, but the sounds she 
would have made emerged, feebly, as 
a croak. 

“Stay where you are,” Yancey 
ordered, his voice low and even. “The 
dirty dogs.” She stood transfixed.* She 
could not have rim if she had wanted 
to. Her legs seemed suddenly no part 
of her — remote, meltii^ beneath her, 

' (foRajlcad; {miDovsble: flud is on* tpot. 


and yet pricked with a thousand pins 
and needles. Yancey strolled leisurely 
over to where the white hat lay in the 
dust. He stooped carelessly, his back 
to the crowd on the saloon porch, 
picked up the hat, surveyed it, and 
reached toward his pocket for his 
handkerchief. At that movement 
there was a rush and a scramble on 
the porch. Tilted chairs leaped for- 
ward, heels clatterc<l, a door slammed. 
The white-aproned proprietor who, 
tray in hand, had been standing idly 
in the doorway, vanished as though he 
had been blotted out by blackness. Of 
the group only three men remained. 
One of these leaned insolently against 
a porch post, a second stood warily 
behind him, and a third was edging 
prudently toward the closed dour. 
There was nothing to indicate who had 
fired the shot. 

Yancey, now half turned toward 
thorn, had taken his fine white handker- 
chief from his pocket, had shaken out 
its ample folds with a gest ure of elegant 
leisure, and. hat in hand, was flicking 
the dust from bis headgear. This done, 
he surveyed the hat critically, seemed 
to find it little the worse for its expe- 
rience unlcas, perhaps, one excepts the 
two neat roumi holes that were drilled, 
back and front, through the peak of its 
crown. He now placed it on Ids head 
again w'ilh a gesture almost languid, 
tossed the fine handkorrlnef into the 
road, and with alinast the same gesture, 
or with another so lightning quick that 
Sahra’s eye never followed it, his liand 
went to his hip. There was the crack 
of a shot. The man who was edipng 
toward the door clapped his hand to 
his ear and brought bis hand away and 
looked at it, and it was darkly smeared. 
Yancey still stood in the road, his hand 
at his thigh, one slim foot, in its fine 
high -heeled Texas star boot, advanced 
carelessly. HU great head was lowered 
menacingly. His eyes, steel gray 
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black kid. The eyes of the three were 
popping. Lon YountU ducked his 
head exactly like an urchin who is 
about to be smacked by the school- 
marm. Then, with a yelp of pure 
terror he fled into the saloon, followed 
by the other two, 

Sabra stood a moment. It really 
looked as though she might make after 
them. But she thought better of it, 
and sailed down the steps in triumph 
to behold a despairing Yancey. 

“Oh, my God, Sabra! What have 
you done to me!” 

"What's the matter?” 

“This time tomorrow it'll be all over 
the whole Southwest, from Mexico to 
Arkansas, that Yancey Cravat hid 
behind a woman’s petticoats.” 

"But you didn’t. They can’t say 
so. You shot him very nicely in the 
ear, darling.” Thus had a scant 
eighteen hours in the Oklahoma coun- 
try twisted her normal viewpoint so 
askew that she did not even notice the 
grotesqucrie' of what she had just said. 

"They're telling it now, in there. 
My God, a woman's got no call to 
interfere when men are having a little 
dispute.” 

"Dispute! Why, Yancey Cravat! 
He shot your hat right off your head!” 

"What of it I Little friendly 

shooting.” 

The enormity of this example of 
masculine clannishness left her teii>po- 
rarily speechless with indignation. 
"Let’s be getting on,” Yancey con- 
tinued, calmly. ”If we're going to 
look at Doc Nisbett's house we'd better 
look at it. There are only two or three 
to be had in the whole town, and his is 
the pick of them. It’s central” (Cen- 
tral! she thought, lookic® about her) 
"and according to what he said last 
night there's a room in the front big 
enough for getting out the paper. 
It’ll have to be newspaper and law 
• groU»qturit (grt-aeTcte-D : f*iitJ«Uc quality. 


office in one. Then there are four 
rooms in the back to live in. Plenty.” 

"Oh, plenty,” echoed Sabra, think- 
ing of the nine or ten visiting Venables 
always comfortably tucked away in the 
various high-ceilinged bedrooms in the 
Wichita house. 

They resumed their walk- Sabra 
wondered if she had imagined the 
shooting outside the Red Dog Saloon. 

Doc Nisbetl (veterinarian), ;<hiri- 
sleeved, shrew'd, with generations of 
New England ancestry behind him, 
was seated in a chair tipped up against 
the front of his coveted property. 
Nothing of the brilliant Southwest 
sun had mellowed the vinegar of his 
chemical make-up. In the rush for 
Territory town sites at the time of 
the Opening he had managed to lay 
hia gnarled hands on five choice piece.s. 
On these he erected dw'ellings, lilted 
his chair up against each in turn, and 
took his pick of late-comers frantic for 
some sort of shelter they could cull a 
home. That perjury, thieving, trick- 
ery, gun play, and murder had gone 
into the acquiring «f these — as well ns 
many other— ait es was not considered 
important or, for that matter, espe- 
cially interesting. 

The dwelling itself looked like one 
of CIm's childish drawings of a house. 
The roof was an Inverted V; there wio< 
a front door, a side door, and a spin- 
dling little porch. It was a box, a 
shelter merely, as angular and unlovely 
as the man who owned it. The walls 
were no more than partitions, the floor 
boards laid on dirt. 

Taking her cue from Yancey— 
"Lovely,” murmured Sabra, agonised. 
The mantel ornaments that had been 
Cousin Dabney’s wedding present! 
The hand- woven monograinmed linen! 
The silver cake dish with the carefree 
cupids. The dosen solid silver coffee 
spoons! "Do very nicely. Perfectly 
comfortable. I see. I see. I see,” 
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There you are!’* They stood again 
on the porch, the tour completed. 
Yancey clapped bis hands together 
gayly, as though by so doing be had 
summoned a genie who bad toased up 
the house before their very eyes. In 
the discussion of monthly rental he 
had been a child in the hands of this 
lean and grasping New Englander. 
“There you arel That’s all settled.” 
He struck an attitude. ‘"Survey our 
empire, and behold our hornet’” 

“Heh, hold on a minute,” rasped 
Doc Nisbett. “How about water?” 

“Sabra, honey, you settle these little 
matters between you — you and the 
Doc — will you? Tve got to run down 
the street and see Jesse Rickey about 
putting up the press and helping me 
iiaul the form tables, and then we’ve 
got the furniture to buy, Meet you 
at Hefner’s Furniture Store. Ten 
minutes.” 

He was off, vnih a flirt of his coat 
tails, She would have called, “ Yancey 1 
Don't leave met” hut for a prideful 
reluctance to show fear bi*forc this 
dour*visaged man with the tight lips 
and the gimlet eyes, From the 5rst he 
huci seemed to regard her with dis* 
lavar, She could not imagine why. 
It was, of course, hU Puritan New 
revulsion against her plumes, 
her silks, hi*r faintly Latin beauty. 

•'Well, now." repeat od Doc Nisbett, 
na.sally, “about water," 

"Water?" 

“How mucli you going to nee<l? 
Rent mg this house depends on how 
much water yem are gcung to need.” 

Sabra hutl always taken water for 
grant ed, like air and sunshine. It wa.s 
one of the el omen It wa.s simply 

there. Hut «mce leaving Wichita there 
was always talk of water, Yancey, on 
the prairie journey, made it the k^sis 
of their camping site. 

• etmenis,* nut modern cb«mien2 •l«inciitA, but 
earth, air. fira, and wat«r. 


“Oh, barrels,” she now repeated, 
trying to appear intensely practical. 
“Well, let—me— see. There’s cooking, 
of course, and all the cleaning around 
the house, and drinking, and bathing. 
1 always pve Cim bis bath in the eve- 
ning if I can. You wouldn’t believe 
how dirty that child gets by the end 
of the day. His knees — oh, yes — well, 
I should think ten barrels a day would 
be enough.” 

“Ten barrels,” said Doc Nisbett, in 
a flat voice utterly devoid of expression, 
“a day.” 

“1 should think that would be 
ample,” Sabra repeated, judiciously. 

Doc Nisbett now regarded Sabra 
with a look of active dislike, Then he 
did a strange thing, He walked across 
the little porch, shut the front door, 
locked it, put the key in his pocket, 
seated himself in the chidr and tilted 
it up against the wall at exactly the 
angle at which they had found him on 
the porch. 

Sabra stood there. Seeing her, it 
would have been almost impossible to 
believe that anyone so bravely decked 
out in silk and plumes and pink roses 
could present a flgure so bewildered, 
so disconsolate, so defeated. Literally, 
she (lid not know what to do. She had 
met and surmounted many strange 
experiences in these last ten days. 
But she had been bom of generations 
of wc>n)en to whom men had paid 
homage. Perhaps in all her life she 
had never encountered the slightest 
discourtesy in a man, much less this 
abysmal l)oorishness. 

She looked at him, her face white, 
shocked. She looked up, in embarrass- 
ment, at the glaring steel sky; she 
looked down at the blinding red dust, 
she looked helplessly in the direction 
that Yancey had so blithely taken. 
She glanced again at Doc Nisbett, 
propped so woodenly against the wall 
of his hateful bouse. His eye was as 
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cold, aa glassy, aa unseeing as the eye 
of a dead fish. 

She should, of course, have gone 
straight up to him and said, **Do you 
mean that ten barrels are too much? 
I didn't know. I am new to all this. 
Whatever you say." 

But she was young, and inexperi- 
enced, and full of pride, and terribly 
offended. So without another word 
she turned and marched down the 
dusty street. Her head in its plumed 
hat was high. On either check burned 
a scarlet patch. Her eyes, in her effort 
to keep back the hot tears, were 
blazing, liquid, enormous. She saw 
nothing. From the saloons that lined 
the street there came, even at this hour 
of the morning, yelps and the sound of 
music. 

And then a fearful thing happened 
to Sabra Cravat. 

Down the street toward her came a 
galloping cowboy in sombrero and 
chaps and six-shooters. Sabra was 
used to such as he. Full of her troubles, 
she was scarcely aware that she had 
glanced at him. How could she know 
that he was just up from the plains of 
Texas, that this raw town represented 
for him the height of effete civilization, 
that he was, in celebration of his 
arrival, already howling drunk as 
befits a cowboy just oil the range, 
and that never before in his life (he 
was barely twenty-three) had he 
seen a creature so gorgeous as this 
which now came toward him, all silk, 
plumes, roses, jet, scarlet cheeks, and 
great liquid eyes. Up he galloped; 
stared, wheeled, fiung himself off his 
horse, ran toward her in his high- 
heeled cowboy boots (strangely enough 
ail that 8abra could recall about him 
afterward were those boots as he came 
toward her, The gay tops were of 
shiny leather, and alternating around 
them was the figure of a dancing girl 
with flaring skirts, and a poker hand 


of cards which later she learned was a 
royal flush, all handsomely embossed 
on the patent leather cuffs of the 
boots). She realized, in a fla.sh of pure 
terror, that he was making straight for 
her. She stood, petrified. He came 
nearer, he stood before her, he threw 
his anns like steel bands about her, 
he kissed her full on the lips, relGa.scd 
her, leaped on his horse, and was off 
with a blood-curdling yelp and a clatter 
and a whirl of dust. 

She thought that she wa.s going to 
be sick, there, in the road. Then .«ho 
began to run, fleetly but awkwardly, 
in her flounced and bustled silken 
skirts. Hefner's Furniture Store. 
Hefner’s Furniture Store, Ho/nor's 
Furniture Store. She saw it at last. 
Hefner’s Furniture and Undertaking 
Parlors. A crude wooden shack, like 
the rest. She ran in. Yancey? 
Yancey! Everything looked dim to 
her bewildered and sun-blinded eyes. 
Someone came toward her. A large 
moist man, in shirt sleeves. Hefner, 
probably. My husband. My hus- 
band, Yancey Cravat. No. Sorry, 
ma’am. Ain’t been in, 1 know of. 
Anything 1 can do for you, ma'am? 

She blurted it, hysterically, **A 
mao — a cowboy — I was walking along 
— he jumped off his horse — he— 1 never 
saw him b — he kissed me — there on 
the street in broad daylight— a cow- 
boy — he kissed — ’’ 

“Why, ma’am, don’t take on so. 
Young fella off the range, prob’ly. Up 
from Texas, more’n likely, and never 
did see a gorgeous critter like yourself 
in his life, if you’ll pardon my men- 
tioning it." 

Her voice rose in hysteria. “You 
don’t understand! He kissed me. He 
k-k-k-k — " racking sobs. 

“Now, now, lady. He was drunk, 
and you kind of went to his head. 
He’ll ride back to Texas, and you’ll 
be none the worse for it." 
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PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. The author of the foregoiog selecUon, 
Edna Ferber, haa written many abort 
stories and novels of American life. What 
evidences did you find, as you read, that 
she is a real historian? 

2. This selection, taken from one of 
Miss Ferber’a novels, may be classed as 
historical fiction. It differs from real 
fiction in that it la based upon events that 
have acttiaily taken place. How does such 
writing help to make historical events 
seem alive? 

3. Did you notice that the selection 
aeeitted very real? Perhaps this is partly 
because the author studied her background 
carefully, r^he was able to include many 
realistic details that a less careful writer 
would have rnis»>ed. Mention some of the 
details. 

4. Why was there so much confusion in 
the town? Why was it so hard to obtain 
H house? Wfjy did Sabra feel so atrange? 
Sluiuld she have dressed as she did? H<»w 
far do you think a person should try to be 
like the ]>eop1c with whom he associates? 

AMONG THE CORK -ROWS* 

By Hamun Gaalahd 

A groat niany people who settled in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin came 
from the Scandinavian countries of Europe. 
'I'hey were hard-working, sturdy people 
detertuined to carve prosperous farms out 
of tlio New World- Not all of them, lw)w* 
ever, ^Yo^kcd their children so hard or 
were so unyielding as tlie father and mother 
ill (he follmving selection. 

A cornfield in July is a sultry place. 
Tlic soil is hot and dry; the wind 
comes acn)ss the Insily murmuring 
leaves laden with a warm, sickening 
smell drawn from the rapidly growing 
broad-flung banners of the corn. The 
sun, nearly vertical, drops a flood of 
dazzling light upon the field, over 
which the cool shadows run, only to 
make the beat .seem the more intense. 

Julia Peterson, faint with hunger, 
was toiling back and forth between 

*From A/din*Trardird 


the com-row8» bolding the handles of 
the double-shovel corn-plough, while 
her little brother Otto rode the steam- 
ing horse. Her heart was full of 
bitterness, her face flushed with heat, 
and her muscles aching with fatigue. 
The heat grew terrible. The com 
came to her shoulders, and not a 
breath seemed to reach her, while the 
sun, nearing the noon mark, lay 
pitilessly upon her shoulders, pro- 
tected only by a calico dress. The 
dust rose under her feet, and as she 
was wet with perspiration it soiled her 
till, with a woman’s instinctive clean- 
liness, she shuddered. Her head 
throbbed dangerously. What matter 
to her that the kingbird pitched 
jovially from the maples to catch a 
wandering bluebottle fly, that the 
robin was feeding its young, that the 
bobolink was singing? All these things, 
if she saw them, only threw her bond- 
age to labor into greater relief.* 

Across the field, In another patch 
of corn, she could see her father— a 
big, gruff-voiced, wide-bearded Nor- 
wegian — at work also with a plough. 
The com must be ploughed, and so 
she toiled on, the tears dropping from 
the shadow of the ugly sunbonnet she 
wore. Her shoes, coarse and square- 
toed, chafed her feet; her hands, largo 
and strong, were browned, or, more 
properly, burnt, on the backs by the 
sun. The horse's harness “errafr- 
cracked" as he swung steadily and 
patiently forward, the moisture pour- 
ing from his sides, his nostrils dis- 
tended. 

The field bordered on a road, and 
on the other side of the road ran a 
river — a broad, clear, shallow expanse 
at that point, and the eyes of the boy 
gased longingly at the pond and the 
cool shadow each time that he turned 
at the fence. 

• ikttw tuf .... inl^ ffreaier relief: 

h«r 8]ftv«ry out moro promioontly. 
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THEY STOPPED AT THE FENCE 


“Say, Jule, I’m goin’ int Come, 
can’t I? Come — sayf” he pleaded, 
w they stopped at the feoce to let the 
horse breathe. 

“ I’ve let you go wade twice. “ 

“But that don’t do any good. My 
legs is all am arty, ’cause ol’ Jack 
sweats so.” The boy turned around 
on the horse’s back and slid back to 
his rump. “I can’t stand it!” he 
burst out, sliding of! and darting under 
the fence. “Father can’t see, ’’ 

The girl put her elbows on the fence 
and watched her little brother as he 
sped away to the pool, throwing of! 
his clothes as he ran, whooping with 
uncontrollable delight. Soon she could 
hear him splashing about in the water 
a short distance up the stream, and 
caught glimpses of his little shiny body 
and happy face. How cool that water 


looked f And (ho slmdows there by 
the big basswood! How thut water 
would cool her blistered feet. An 
impulse seised her, and she squeezed 
between the rails of the fence* and 
stood in the road looking up and clown 
to see that the way was clear. It w'as 
not a main-lravelcd road; no one was 
likely to come; why not? 

She hurriedly took off her shoes and 
stockings— how delieious the <'<k> 1, soft 
velvet of the grass!— and sitting down 
on the bank under the great bass- 
wood, whoso roots formed an al)rupt 
bank, she slid her poor blistered, chafed 
feet into the water, her bare head 
leaned against the huge tree-trunk. 

And now, as she rested, the beauty 
of the scene came to her. Over her 
the wind moved the leaves. A jay 
screamed far off, as if answeriog the 
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cries of the boy. A kingfisher crossed 
and recrossed the stream with dipping 
sweep of his wings. The river sang 
with its lips to the pebbles. The vast 
clouds went by majestically, far above 
the tree^tops, and the snap and buss- 
ing and ringing whirr of July insects 
made a ceaseless, slumberous under- 
tone of song solvent of all else.^ The 
tired girl forgot her work. She began 
to dream. This would not last always. 
Some one would come to release her 
from such drudgery. This was her 
constant, tenderest, and most secret 
dream. Mt would be a Yankee, not 
a Norwegian. The Yankees didn’t 
ask their wives to work in the field. 
He would have a home. Perhaps he’d 
live in town* — perhaps a merchant) 
And then she thought of the drug 
clerk in Rock River who had looked at 
her — A voice broke in on her dream, 
a fresh, manly voice. 

''Well, by jinks) if it ain’t Julia) 
Just the one I wanted to see!” 

The girl turned, saw a plcasanl- 
faced young fellow in a derby hat and 
a cutaway suit of diagonals. 

"Rob Rodetnaker! How come—” 
She remeinberiMl her situatiork and 
flushed, looked down at the water, and 
remained perfectly si ilL 

" Ain’t you goin’ to shake hands? 
Y' don’t seem very glad t’ see me.” 

She began to grow angry, "If you 
line I any eyes, you’d see.” 

Hob looked over the edge of the 
bank, whistled, turned away. ’’Oh, 
1 see! Kxcuse »ne! Don’t blame yeh 
a bit, though. Good weather fT 
coni,” he went on, looking up at the 
trees, ”('orn seems to be pretty well 
forward,” he continued, in a louder 
voice, us lie walked away, still gasing 
into »Wc air, "Crops is looking first- 
class in Boom town. Hello) This Otto? 
il’yare, y’ little scamp! Get on to 

' tolrtrnf of off absorbed all oth»r sound, 

thus siniding out «v«ry sound but itself. 


that horse ag’in. Quick, ’r I’ll take 
y*x skin off an’ hax% it on the fence. 
What y' been doin’?” 

“Ben in swimmin’. Jimminy, fdn't 
it fun) When’d y’ get back?” said 
the boy, grinning. 

“Never you mind)” replied Rob, 
leaping the fence by laying his left 
band on the top rail. “Get on to 
that horse.” He tossed the boy up 
on the horse, and hung his coat on the 
fence. “1 s’pose the ol’ man makes 
her plough, same as usual?” 

“Yup,” said Otto. 

“Dod ding a man that’ll do that) 
I don’t mind if it’s necessary, but it 
ain’t necessary in this case.” He 
continued to mutter in this way as he 
went across to the other side of the 
field. As they turned to come back, 
Rob went up and looked at the horse’s 
mouth. “Cettin’ purty near of age. 
Say, who’s sparkin’ Julia now — any- 
body?” 

“ Nobody ’cept some ol' Norwegians. 
She won't have them. Por wants her 
to, but she won’t.” 

“Good f’r her. Nobody comes t’ 
see her Sunday nights, eh?” 

“Nope; only 'Tios Anderson an’ 
Ole Hoover; but she goes off an' 
leaves ’em.” 

’’Chk)” said Rob, starting old Jack 
across the field. 

It was almost noon, and Jack moved 
reluctantly, He knew the time of day 
as well as the boy. He made this 
round after distinct protest. 

In the meantime Julia, putting on 
her shoes and stockings, went to the 
fence and watched the man’s shining 
white shirt as he moved across the 
cornfield. There had never been any 
special tenderness between them, but 
she had always liked him. They had 
been at school together. She won- 
dered why he had come back at this 
time of the year, and wondered how 
long he would stay. How long had 
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he stood looking at her? She flushed 
again at the thought of it. But he 
waan’t to blame; it was a public road. 
She might have known better. 

She stood under a little popple-tree,' 
whose leaves shook musically at every 
sephyr, and her eyes, through half- 
shut lids, roved over the sea of deep- 
green, glossy leaves, dappled here 
and there by cloud shadows, stirred 
here and there like water by the wind; 
and out of it all a longing to be free 
from such toil rose like a breath, filling 
her throat and Quickening the motion 
of her heart. Must this go on forever, 
this life of heat and dust and tabor? 
What did it all mean? 

The girl laid her chin on her strong 
red wrists, and looked up into the l>lue 
spaces between the vast clouiU—aerial 
mountains dissolving in a shoreless 
asure sea. How cool and sweet and 
restful they looked! If she might 
only lie out on the billow^', snow-white, 
sunlit edge! The voices of the driver 
and the ploughman recalled her, and 
she fixed her eyes again upon the 
slowly nodding head of the patient 
horse, on the boy turned half about 
on his saddle, talking to the white- 
sleeved man, whose derby hat bobbcni 
up and down quite curiously, like the 
horse’s head. Would she ask him to 
dinner? What would her people say? 

‘'Phewl it’s hot!” was the greeting 
the young fellow gave as he came up. 
He smiled in a frank, boyish way, as 
he hung his hat on the top of a stake 
and looked up at her. *'D’y* know, 
1 kind o' enjoy gettin' at It again? 
Fact. It un’t no work for a girl, 
though,” he added. 

“When'd you get back?” she asked, 
the flush not yet out of her face. 

Rob was looking at her thick, fine 
hair and full Scandinavian face, rich 
as a rose in color, and did not reply for 
a few seconds. She stood with her 
• poppU^4g: popltr tn6. 


hideous sunbonnet pushed back on 
her shoulders. A kingbird was chat- 
tering overhead. 

“Oh, a few days ago.” 

“How long y’ goin’ t’ stay?” 

“Oh, I d’ know. A week, mebbe.” 

A far-off halloo came pulsing across 
(he shiniiiUTing air. The boy 8iTeainc*<l 
“Dinner!” and waved his hat with an 
answering whoop, then Hopped olT the 
horse like a turtle off a stone into 
water. He had the horse unliooke<i 
in an instant, and had flung his toes 
up over the horse’s back, in act to 
climb on. when Hob said: 

“H'yarc. young feller! Walt a 
minute. Tired''" he a.'^kcnl the girl, 
uith a tone (hat was more than kindly. 
It was almost ten<ler. 

“Yes,” she rcidied, in a low voice. 
“My sluK's hurt me.” 

“Well, here y’ go.” he replied, ink- 
ing his .<tancl by the horse, and holding 
out his hand like a step. She colored 
ami smiled a little as she liftcKl her foot 
into his huge, hard, sunburueil hand 

‘ ' Oop-a-4l ais>' ! ” he c al led . S) ic gn v e 
a spring, and sal on the horse like one 
at honte there. 

Hob had a deliciously unconscious. 
al>stra<'ted.* bu>iness-Uke air. Hi* 
really left her nothing to do but enjoy 
his company, while he went aheatl omi 
did precisely as lie pleased. 

“We don’t raise much corn out 
there, an' so I kind o’ like to sec il.” 

“1 wish I didn't have to see another 
hill of corn as long as I live!” replied 
the girl, bitterly. 

“ Don't know as I blame yell a bit. 
But, all the same, I’m glail you was 
working in it today,” he tliought to 
himself, as he walked beside her 
horse toward the house. 

“Will you stop to dinner?” She 
inquired bluntly, almost surlily. It 
was evident there were reasons why 
she didn't mean to press him to do so. 

•bMBUmioded. 
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“You bet I will/’ he replied; ‘'that 

is, if you want 1 should.” 

“You know how we live,” she re- 
plied evasively. “If you ean stand 

it, why — ” She broke off abruptly. 

Yes, he remembered how they lived 

in that big, square, dirty, white frame 
house. It had been three or four 
years since he had been in it, but the 
smell of the cabbage and onions, the 
penetrating, peculiar mixture of odors, 
assailed his memory as something 
unforgettable. 

“I guess I’ll stop,” he said, as she 
hesitated. 

She said no more, but tried to act 
as if she were not in any way respon- 
sible for what came afterward. 

“I guess I c’n stand f'r one meal 
what you stand all the while,” be 
added. 

As she left them at the well and 
went to the house, he saw her limp 
jiainfully, and the memory of her face 
KO close to his lips as he helped her 
down from the horse gave him pleasure 
at the same time that he was touched 
by its tired and gloomy look. Mrs. 
Peterson came to the door of the 
kitchen, looking just the same as ever. 
Broad-faced, unwieldy, flabby, appar- 
ently wearing the same dress he re- 
membered to have seen her In years 
before, — a dirty, drab-colored thing, 
— ^he looked as shapeless as a sack of 
wool. Her English was limited to, 
“How de do, Rob?” 

He washed at the pump, while the 
girl, in the attempt to be hospitable, 
held the clean towel for him. 

“You're purty well used up, eh?” 
he said to her. 

“Yes; it’s awful hot out there.” 

“Can’t you lay off this afternoon? 
It ain’t right.” 

“No. He won’t listen to that.” 

“Well, let me take your place.” 

“No; there ain’t any use o’ that.” 

Peterson, a brawny, nide-bearded 


Norwe^an, came up at this moment, 
and spoke to Rob in a gruff way. 

“Hallo, whan yo’ gaet back?” 

“Today. He ain't very glad to see 
me, ” sdd Rob, winking at Julia. “He 
ain’t b’ilin’ over with enthu^asm; 
but I c’n stand it, for your sake,” 
he added, with amazing assurance; 
but the girl had turned away, and it 
was wasted. 

At the table he ate heartily of the 
“bean swaagen,”* which filled a large 
wooden bowl in the center of the table, 
and which was ladled into smaller 
wooden bowls at each plate. Julia 
had tried hard to convert her mother 
to Yankee w*ays, and had at last 
given it up in despair. Rob kept on 
safe subjects, mainly asking questions 
about the crops of Peterson, and when 
addressing the girl, inquired oi the 
schoolmates. By skillful questioning, 
he kept the subject of marriage upper- 
most, and seemingly was getting an 
inventory of the girls not yet married 
or engaged. 

It was embarrassing for the girl. 
She w'as all too well aware of the 
difference between her home and the 
home of her schoolmates and friends. 
She knew that it was not pleasant for 
her “Yankee” friends to come to visit 
her when they could not feel sure of a 
welcome from the tireless, silent, and 
grim-\*isaged old Norse, if, indeed, 
they could escape insult. Julia ate 
her food mechanically, and it could 
hardly be said that she enjoyed tfie 
brisk talk of the young man, his eyes 
were upon her so constantly and his 
smile so obviously addressed to her. 
She rose as soon as possible and, going 
outside, took a seat on a chair under 
the trees in the yard. She was not a 
coarse or dull girl. In fact, she had 
developed so rapidly by contact with 
the young people of the neighborhood 
that she no loiter found pleasure in 

i tarao^n; i kind of st«w. 
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her own home. She didn't believe 
in keeping up the old-fashioned Nor- 
wegian customs^ and her Life with 
her mother was not one to breed love 
or confidence. She was more like a 
hired hand. The love of the mother 
for her “Yulyie" was «ncerc, though 
rough and inarticulate, and it was her 
jealousy of the young ‘’Yankees” 
that widened the chasm between the 
girl and herself — an inevitable result. 

Hob followed the girl out into the 
yard, and threw himself on the grass 
at her feel, perfectly unconscious of 
the fact that this attitude was excced- 
ingly graceful and becoming to them 
both. He did it because he wanted 
to talk to her, and the grass was cool. 
There wasn’t any other chair, anyway. 

”Do they keep up the ly-ceum and 
the sociables same as ever?” 

"Yes. The others go a good 'eal, 
but I don't. We’re gettin’ such a 
stock round us, and father thinks he 
needs me s’ much, 1 don't get out 
often. I’m gettin’ sick of it.” 

"I sh’d think y' would,” he replied, 
his eyes on her face. 

1 c’d stand the churnin' and house- 
work, but when it comes t' workin’ 
outdoors in the dirt an’ hot sun, gettin* 
all sunburned and chapped up, it's 
another thing. An’ then it seems as 
if he gets stingier ’n’ stingier every 
year, I ain’t had a new dress in — 
I d’-know-how-loDg. He says it's all 
nonsense, an’ mother’s just about as 
bad. Sfu don’t want a new dress, an* 
so she thinks I don't.” The girl was 
feeling the influence of a sympathetic 
listener and was making up for the 
long silence. "I’ve tried t’ go out t* 
work, but they won’t let me. They’d 
have t’ pay a band twenty dollars a 
month f’r the work I do, an’ they like 
cheap help; but I’m not goin' t' stand 
it much longer, I can tell you that.” 

Eob thought she was very band- 
some as she sat there with her eyes 


fixed on the horizon, while these rebel- 
lious thoughts found utterance in her 
quivering, passionate voice. 

"Yulyie! Kom haart” roared the 
old man from the well. 

A frown of anger and pain came 
into her face. She looked at Hub. 
"That means more work.” 

"Say! let me go out in your place. 
Come, now; what’s tin* use ” 

"No; it wouldn’t do no good. It 
ain't t’-day s' much; it's every day, 
and — ” 

" Yuiytef** railed Peterson again, 
W'ith a string of impatient Norwegian. 
"Batter yo' kom jiooty hal quick.” 

"Well, all right, only I’d like to—'’ 
Rob submitted. 

"Well. g<KH|.by,” she said, with 
a little touch of feeling. "When d’ 
ye go back?” 

" I don’t know. I’ll soo y’ again 
before I go, C«ood-by,” 

He stood watching her slow, painful 
pace till she reache<l the well, where 
Otto was stamling with the horse. 
He stood watching tliern as they 
moved out into the road atid turned 
down toward the field. He felt that 
she had sent him away; but still there 
ivas a look in her eyes which was not 
altogether — 

He gave it up in despair at last. He 
was not good at analyses of this 
nature; he was used to plain, blunt 
expressions. There was a woman’s 
subtlety' here quite beyond his reach. 

He sauntered slowly off up the road 
after his talk with Julia. His head 
was low on his breast; he was thinking 
as one who is about to take a decided 
and important step. 

He stopped at length, and, turning, 
watched the girl moving along in the 
deeps of the corn. Hardly a leaf was 
stirring; the untempered sunlight fell 
in a burning flood upon the field; the 
grasshoppers rose, snapped, bussed, 
* SKartdy (aat"!-!!) : clev^rMA. 
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and fell; the locust uttered its dry, 
heat-intensifying cry. The man lifted 
his head. 

“It’s a d n shame!" he said, 

beginning rapidly to retrace his steps. 
Ho stood leaning on the fence, awaiting 
the giri’s coming very much as she 
haci waited his on U)C round he had 
made before dinner. He grew impa- 
tient at the slow gait of tlio horse, and 
drummed on the rail while he whistled. 
Then he took off his bat and ducted 
it nervously. As the horse got a little 
nearer lie \nped his face carefully, 
pusheil his hat back on his head, and 
climljod over tlie fence, wliere he stood 
with elbows on the middle rail as the 
girl and lx)y and horse came to the 
end of the furrow. 

“Hot, ain’t it?" he said. 

“ Jimminy Peters, it's awful!” puffed 
the boy. 


The girl did not reply till she swung 
the plough about after the horse, and 
set it upright into the next row. Her 
powerful l)ody had a superb swaying 
motion at the waist as slie did this — 
a motion which affected Rob vaguely 
but ma-ssively. 

"1 thought you'd gone," she said 
gravely, pushing back her bonnet till 
he could sec her face dewed with 
sweat, and pink as a rose. She had 
the high cheek-bones of her race, but 
she had also their exquisite fairness. 

“Say, Otto," asked Rob, alluringly, 
“wan’ to go snimmin'?" 

“You bet,” replied Otto. 

“Well, ril go a round if—" 

The boy dropped off the horse, not 
waiting to hear any more. Rob 
grinned, but the girl dropped her eyes, 
then looked away. 

“Got rid o’ him mighty quick. 
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Say, Julyie, I hate like thunder t' see 
you out here; it ain't right. I wish 
you'd — I wish — 

She could not look at him now, and 
her bosom rose and fell with a motion 
that waa not due to fatigue. Her 
moist hair matted around her forehead 
gave her a boyish look. 

Rob nervously tried again, tearing 
splinters from the fence. “Say, now, 
ril tell yeh what I came back here 
for— t’ git married; and if you’re 
wiUm’, I'll do it tonight. Come, 
now, whaddy y’ say?” 

“What’ve I got t’ do ’bout it?” she 
finally asked, the color flooding her 
face, and a faint smile coming to her 
lips. “Go ahead. 1 ain't got any- 
thing ’’ 

Rob put a splinter in his mouth and 
faced her. 

“Ah, looky here, now, Julyie! You 
know what I mean^ I’ve got a good 
claim out near Boomtown — a rattlin' 
good claim; a shanty on it fourteen hy 
sixteen-^no tarred paper about it, and 
a sutler to keep butter in, and a hun- 
dred acres o’ wheat just about ready 
to turn now- I need a wife.” 

Here he straightened up. threw away 
the splinter, and took off his hat. He 
was a very pleasant figure as the girl 
stole a look at him. His black laugh- 
ing eyes were especially earnest just 
now, His voice had a touch of plead- 
ing. The popple-tree over their heatU 
murmured applause at hU eloquence, 
then hushed to listen. A cloud dropped 
a rilent shadow down upon them, and 
it sent a little thrill of fear through 
Rob, as if it were an omen of failure. 
As the ^rl remained silent, looking 
away, be began, man-fashion, to desire 
her more and more, as be feared to 
lose her. He put bis hat on the post 
again and took out his jack-knife. 
Her calico dress draped her supple and 
powerful figure simply but naturally. 
The stoop in her shoulders, given by 


labor, disappeared as she partly leaned 
upon the fence. The curves of her 
muscular arms showed through her 
sleeve. 

*‘It’s all-fired lonesome f'r me out 
there on that claim, and it ain't no 
picnic f’r you here. Now, If you'll 
come out there with me, you needn't 
do anything but cook f'r me, and after 
harvest we can git a good layout o’ 
furniture, an' I'll lath and plu-stor the 
house and put a little hell [ell! in the 
rear.*' 

He smiled, and so did she. He felt 
cncouragcnl to say: "An' there we he. 
as snug as y' please. We're clow* t' 
Boomtown, an' we can go down there 
to church sociables an' (hingst, and 
they’re a jolly lot there.” 

The girl wa.^ !*till silent, hut the 
man 'a simple enthu>‘iasm eanic to her 
chargiul with pas^^on oiul a sort of 
romance such as her hanl life had 
known little of, There was some- 
thing enticing at mu I the West. 

"What’ll my folks say?” she said. 

A virtual' surrender, hut Hob was 
not acute enough to see it. He pressed 
on eagerly: 

"I don’t care. Do you? They'll 
jest keep y’ ploughin’ corn ami milkin' 
cows till the day of judgment- Come. 
Julyie, I ain’t got no time to fool 
away. I’ve got t' get back t' that 
grain. It’s a whoopin' old crop, 
sure’s y’r born, an' that means sompiu' 
purty scrumptious in furniture this 
fall. Come, now.*' He approached 
her and laid his hand on her shoulder 
very much as he would have touched 
Albert Seagraves or any other com- 
rade. "Whaddy y’ say?" 

She neither started nor shrunk nor 
looked at him. She simply moved a 
step away. “They'd never let nu* 
go,” she replied bitterly. "I'm too 
cheap a hand. I do a man's work an' 
get no pay at all.*' 
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“You’ll have half o’ all I c’d make,” 
he put in. 

“How long c’n you waitt” she 
asked, looking dovm at her dress. 

“ Just two minutes,” be said, pulling 
out his watch- “It ain’t no use t* 
wait. The old man’ll be jest as mad 
a week from now as he is today. 
Why not go now?” 

“I’m of age in a few days,” she 
mtwed, wavering, calculating. 

“You c’n be of age tonight if you’ll 
j(‘st rail on old Squire Hatfield with 
mo.” 

“All right, Rob,” the girl said, 
turning and holding out her hand. 

“That’s the talk!" ho exclaimed, 
m^dng it. “And now a kiss, to bind 
the bargain, as the fellah says.” 

“ I g\ic8s we c’n get along without 
that." 

“No, wc can’t. It won’t seem like 
HU rngagement without it.” 

“It ain’t goin’ to seem much like 
one, any'^'ay," she answcreil, with a 
sudden realisation of how* far from 
her <lrcnn>a of courtship this reality 
was. 

“Say, now, Julyio, that ain’t fair; 
It ain't treatin’ me right. You don’t 
f,vi'xn to understan<i that I like you, 
but I do." 

Hob WAS carried qtiitr out of himself 
by the time, the place, and the girl. 
Ho luui sui<l a very nioviiig thing. 

The tears sprang involuntarily to 
the girl’s eyes. “Do you mean it? 
If y’ do, 3 'ou may.” 

Slic was troll ill ling with emotion for 
the first time. The sincerity of the 
man’s voice had gone deep. 

He put his arm around her almost 
timidly, and kissed her on the cheek, 
a groat love for her sprin^i^ up in 
his heart. “That settles it," he said. 
“Don’t cry, Julyie. You’ll neverbe 
sorry for it. Don’t cry. It kind o’ 
hurts me to see it.” 

He hardly understood her feelings. 


He was only aware that she was cry- 
and tried in a bungling way to 
soothe her. But now that she bad 
pven way, she sat down in the grass 
and wept bitterly. 

“Yuiyie.'” yelled the vigilant old 
Norwegian, like a distant foghorn. 

The girl sprang up; the habit of 
obedience was strong. 

“No; you set right there, and I’ll 
go round,” he said. '‘Ollor* 

The boy came scrambling out of 
the wood, half dressed. Rob tossed 
him up on the horse, snatched Julia’s 
sunbonnet, put his own hat on her 
head, and moved off down the corn- 
rows, leaving the prl smiling through 
her tears as he whistled and chirped 
to the horse. Farmer Peterson, see- 
ing the familiar sunbonnet above the 
com- rows, went back to his work, 
with a sentence of Norwegian trailing 
after him like the tall of a Idte^ 
something about laay girls who didn’t 
earn the crust of their bread, etc. 

Rob was w'iUI with delight. “Git 
up there, Jack! Hay, you old corn- 
crib! Say, Otto, can you keep your 
mouth shet if it puts money in your 
pocket?” 

“Jest try me’ n’ see,” said the keen- 
eyeit little scamp. 

“>Yell, you keep quiet about my 
tiein’ here this afternoon, and I'll put 
a dollar on y’r tongue— hay?— what? 
— understand?” 

“Show me y’r dollar,” said the boy, 
turning about and showing his tongue. 

“All right. Begin to practice now 
by not talkin’ to me.” 

Rob went over the whole situation 
on bis way back, and when be got in 
sight of the girl his plan was made. 
She stood waiting for him with a new 
look on her face. Her sullcnness had 
given way to a peculiar eagerness and 
anxiety to believe in him. She was 
already living that free life in a far-off, 
wonderful country. No more would 
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her stem father and sullen mother 
force her to tasks which she hated. 
She’d be a member of a new firm. 
She’d work, of course, but it would be 
because she wanted to, and not be- 
cause she was forced to. The inde* 
pendence and the love promised grew 
more and more attractive. She laughed 
back with a softer light in her eyes, 
when she saw the smiling face of Rob 
looking at her from her sunbonnet. 

‘‘Now you mustn’t do any more o* 
this,” he said. “You go back to the 
house an’ tell y’r mother you’re too 
lame to plough any more today, and 
it’s gettin’ late, anyhow. Tonight!” 
he whispered quickly. ” Eleven! 
Here!” 

The girl’s heart leaped arith fear. 
"I'm afraid,” 

"Not of me, are yeh?" 

’*No, I’m not afraid of you, Rob.” 

"I'm glad o' that. I— 1 want you 
—to hire me, Julyie; won’t you?” 

"I’ll try,” she answered, with a 
smile. 

"Tonight, then,” he said, as she 
moved away. 

' ‘ 'Po n ig h L Good-by. ’ ' 

" ( loocUhy.*’ 

He Stood and watched her till her 
tall figure wos lost among the droop- 
ing corn-loaves. There was a Angular 
choking fooling in his throat. The 
girl's voice and face had brought up so 
many moniorio^ of i>ar(io5 an<l picnics 
ami oxcuTvions on fur-off holiday's, and 
at the ^nme lime hold suggo.ttions of 
the future. Ho already folt that it 
\va» going to bo an unconscionably 
long time? before cloven o’clock. 

He saw lier go to the house, and 
tlicn he turnc<l an<l walked slowly up 
the dusty road. Out of the May- 
weed the grajj.slioppers sjirang, bussing 
and snajipiug their dull red wings. 
Butterflies, yellow and white, flut- 
tered around moist places in the 
ditch, and slender, striped water- 


snakes glided across the st^nant 
pools at sound of footsteps. 

But the mind of the man was far 
away on bis claim, building a new 
bouse, with a woman’s advice and 
presence. 


It was a windless night. The katy- 
dids and an occasional cricket were 
tbe only sounds Rob could hear as he 
stood b^ide his team and strained his 
ear to listen. At long intervals a 
little breese ran through the corn like 
a swift serpent, bringing to his nostrils 
the sappy smell of the growing corn. 
The horses stamped uneasily. The 
sky was full of stars, but there was 
no moon. 

"What If she don't come?” he 
thought- "Or can't come? I can't 
stand that. I’ll go to the old man an’ 
say, 'Looky here — ' 8h!” 

He listened again. There was a 
rustling in the corn. It was not like 
the fitful movement of the wind; it 
was steady, slower, and a])proaching. 
It cca.sed. He whistled the wailing 
sweet cry of the prairie-chicken, Then 
a figure came out into the road^a 
woman — Julia! 

He took her in his arms as she came 
panting up to him, 

"Rob!” 

”Jul)ie!” 


A few woixls, the dull tread of swift 
hor 2 M?s, the rising of a silent train of 
dust, and then — the wind wandered 
in the growing corn, the dust fell, a 
dog l>arked down the road, and the 
katydids sang to the liquid contralto 
of the river in its shallo^vs, 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

I. Sometimes an author writes so much 
about a certain section of the country that 
he is considered a part of it. Thus 
Hamlin Garland has become identified 
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with the regioQ which he calls the ** Middle 
Border." What states are included in the 
Middle Border? 

2. What type of literature is the selec* 
tion? How can you tell? 

3. No writer has ever succeeded better 
than Hamlin Garland in interpreting ways 
of living. More can be learned from his 
books about early life in the Middle West 
than from almost any history. These 
books, however, are not overloaded with 
information. They always contain good 
stories, the information being presented as 
interesting detail. Find out w'hy Garland 
is especially w'ell fitted to write about the 
Middle West. 

4. What did the selection reveal about 
Julia's home and her father’s farm? What 
did it reveal about the characters of Hob, 
Julia, her father and mother, and her 
little brother? Did they seem like real 
])eople? Note that even the plow horse 
was given a personality. 

How did the author make life on the 
farm seem real? How did he make you 
feel the heat of the day? 

Why was Rob's promise U* Julia a 
delightful proBjicct? Which seems harder, 
work you are forced to do or work y»)U 
do because you want to? 

LOVE OF LIFE* 

By Jack London 

There is no lure in the world like the 
lure of gold. When a new gold field ia 
diacovered, people rush to it from every 
comer of the earth. This is exactly what 
happened when gold was discovered in 
the valley of the Klondike. Many of the 
newcomers had never been in the Far 
North and were poorly prepared to endure 
life in that cold, barren region. Great 
suffering overtook them. Few of the pros- 
pectors came back with fortunes. lu fact, 
many were not even fortunate enough to 
come back at all. 

This out of all will remain — 

They have lived and have tossed : 

So much of the game will be uio, 

Though the gold of the dice nas been lost. 

*ProiTi Lo9* o/ Z/iff and OOitr SUrim. 


They limped painfully down the 
bank, and once the foremost of the 
two men staggered atnong the rough- 
strewn rocks. They were tired and 
weak, and their faces had the drawn 
expression of patience w'hich comes of 
hardship long endured. They were 
heavily burdened with blanket pack;* 
which were strapped to their shoulders. 
Head-straps, passing across the fore- 
head helped support these packs. 
Each man carried a rifle. They 
walked in a stooped posture, the 
shoulders well forward, the head still 
farther forward, the eyes bent upon 
the ground. 

"I wish w'C had just about two of 
them cartridges that's laying' in that 
cache of ourn," said (he second man. 

His voice was utterly and drearily 
expressionless. He spoke without en- 
thusiasm; but the first man, limping 
into the milky stream that foamed 
over the rocks, vouchsafed no reply. 

The other man followed at his heels. 
They did not remove their footgear, 
though the water was icy cold — so cold 
that (heir ankles ached and their feet 
went numb. In places the water 
dashed against their knees, and both 
men staggered for footing. 

The man who followed slipped on 
a smooth boulder, nearly fell, but 
recovered himself with a violent effort, 
at the same time uttering u sharp 
exclamation of pain. Ho seemed faint 
and dissy, and put out his free hand 
while he reeled, as though seeking 
support against the nir. When he had 
steadied himself he step{>ed for- 
ward, but reeled again and nearly fell. 
Then he stood still and looked at 
the other man, who had never turned 
his head. 

The man stood still for fully a 
minute, as though debating with 
himself. Then he called out: 

'*1 say, Bill, I've sprained my 
ankle." 
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THE ARCTIC SLOPES 


Bill stacRiToU on through (he milky 
water. He did not look around. The 
ijum wa tolled him go, and though his 
face was px|>rc.'‘sionle»s as ever, his 
c*y('8 were like the eyes of a wounded 
deer. 

The other man limped up the further 
bunk nnd continued struight on with* 
out looking buck. The timn in the 
.<tit‘un) watched him, His lips trem- 
bled u little, ^0 that the rough thatch 
of brown luiir which covered them was 
visibly ngilnlcd. His tongue even 
strayed out (o moisten (hem. 

BillP’ he cried out. 

It was the pleading cry of a strong 
man in dismiss, hut Bill’s head did 
not turn, The man watched him go, 
limping groiesqiiely and lurching for* 
vvuid wiili stammering gait' up the 
>l(>w sloiK*' towAiai (he soft sky-line of 
the low-lying hill. He watched him 
go till he passed over the crest and 
disajjpeared. When he (urned bis 
ga7e and slowly took in the circle of 

• Ufilk fltjynmennff qqiI: KaUingly. 
alnpc: gcnile »lope. 


the world that retnuined to him now 
that Bill was gone. 

Near the horison the sun was 
smoldering dimly, almost obscured by 
formless mists and vapors, which gave 
an impression of mass and density 
without outline or tangibility. The 
man pulled out his watch, the while 
resting his weight on one leg. It was 
four o’clock, and as the season was 
near the last of July or first of August 
— he did not know the precise date 
within a week or two — he knew that 
the sun roughly marked the northwest. 
He looked to the south and knew that 
somew'here beyond those bleak hills 
lay the Great Bear Lake; also, he knew 
that in that direction the Arctic Circle 
cut its forbidding way across the 
(‘anadian BarretL'i.* This stream in 
which he stood was a feeder to the 
Coppermine River, which in turn 
flowed north and emptied into Coro- 
nation Gulf and the Arctic Ocean. 

• CaftadioH Batftna: lan<t B«*r tb« Arctic Oceao 
covered with tod reiodeer moss, but 

without trees. Arctic Prairies is s bettor 
Dsme, since the leod is sot reaUy bsrrea. 
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He had never been there, but he had 
seen it, onee, on a Hudson Bay 
Company^ chart. 

Again his gaze completed the circle 
of the world about him. It was not 
a heartening spectacle.* Ever>' where 
was soft sky-lme. The hilU were all 
low-lying. There were no trees, no 
shrubs, no grasses — naught but a 
tremendous and terrible desolation 
that sent fear swiftly dawning into 
bis eyes. 

“BiUt” he whispered, once and 
twice; “Bilir' 

He cowered in the midst of the 
milky water, as though the va.Ktiies.'^ 
were pressing in upon him with over- 
whelming force, brutally crushing him 
with its complacent awfulnoss. He 
l>egan to shake as with an ague-ht.* till 
the gun fell from his hand with u 
splash. This served to rouse him. 
He fought with his fear and pulled 
himself together, groping in the water 
and recovering the weapon. He 
hitched his pack farther ov*cr on his 
left shoulder, so as to take a portion 
of its weight from off the injurwl 
ankle. Then he proceMed, slowly 
and carefully, wincing with |>ain, to 
the bank. 

He did not stop- With a despera- 
tion that was madnes.s, unmindful of 
the pain, be hurried up the slope to 
the crest of the hill over which his 
comrade had disappeared — more gro- 
tesque and comical by far than that 
limping, jerking comrade. But at the 
crest he saw a shallow valley, empty 
of life. He fought with his fear again, 
overcame it, hitched the pack still 
farther over on his left shoulder, and 
lurched on down the slope. 

The bottom of the valley was soggy 
with water, which the thick moss held, 

^ Bat Campant: a comiooB •rrer; prop- 

erly HudsPD’a B»y Cempmigr, 

' tpettacU: view 

* dpKe-jU (t'oC) : chills end tsver. 


Sponge-like Hose to the surface. Tlii.s 
water squirt<‘4l out from und(*r his f^^et 
at every step, aiul each lime he lifted 
a foot (he action cuiiTunatc‘<J in a 
sucking sound as the wei inos.s relije- 
tautly ri'leoMHl its grip. He pieke<i 
hiK way from tuu.^kejH to mu.<keg. and 
folluwcnl the other mun\< ro<«tAte|»s 
along and aero&.s the roeky ledgo 
which thru.st like i>^le(^ through the 
S4*a of iiKJss. 

Tlumgli alone, he wil« not lo»(. 
Farther on he knew he would conic 
(o when' dead '^priiee am I hr. very 
small uiut wear.eheci. l>ordere<i the 
shon* of u little lake, the 
nifhitif *-in the tcuigue of the eiiuntry. 
(he "land of little >tieks."^ .Vml into 
(hat lake (lowed li small Mreuin, the 
water of which wtu* not milky. TluTe 
wa.H rusli-grmss cm that >tr<*uiu -tlii< he 
rcmcmlHTed well hut no thulMT. au«l 
he would fo)l<»w' it till its first trickle 
rca^d at a divide.^ He would ero>s 
this divide to the first trickle of 
another si renin, flowing to the west, 
which he would follow until it emptied 
into the I liver Dease. an<l lien* he 
would find a cache umler an upturned 
eanoe and piUnj over witli many rocks. 
.\nd in this eaehc would he .1 mm unit ion 
for his empty gun. fij‘h-hook.< and 
linos, a small net — all the utilities for 
the killing and snaring of foo<l. .\ls<>, 
he would Hml Hour -not much -a 
piece of (>acon and some Iwaiu^, 

Bill would l>e waiting for him thor<‘, 
and (hey would paddle axvay south 
down the Dense to the (Ireal Bear 
I^ke. And south acix»ss the lake 
they would go, ever south, till they 
gained (be Mackenzie, .‘^nd south, 

• ■iiisi’fy.* s (UAOck of idom m Arctic swamp 

which is usually (roson h^ncsth the surface. 

• loatf •/ ftUfe atiekt: land m northern Canada, 

whose ahrubs will grow but the cl I mats is 

Coo cold for troro- 

• diMdc; Cho line. followiDK Ihs hifhcst land 

b«cw««n two rivers, from which the water 

flows downward in two directions. 
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still south, they would go, while the 
winter raced vwnly after them, and 
the ice formed in the eddies, and the 
days grew chill and crisp, south to 
some warm Hudson Bay Company 
post, where there was grub without end. 

These were the thoughts of the man 
as he strove onward. But hard as he 
strove with his body, he strove equally 
hard with his mind, trying to think 
that Bill had not deserted him, that 
Bill would surely wait for him at the 
cache. He was compelled to think this 
thought, or else there would not be 
any use to strive, and he would have 
lain down and died. And as the dim 
ball of the sun sank slowly into the 
northwest he covered every inch, and 
many times, of his and Bill's flight 
south before the downcoming winter. 
And he conned the grub of the cache 
and the grub of the Hudson Bay Corn* 
pany post over and over again. He 
had not eaten for iwo days; for a far 
longer time he had not had all he 
wanted to cat. Often he stopped and 
picked pale muskeg berries, put them 
Into his mouth and chewed and 
swallowed tlietn. A muskeg berry is 
a bit of seed enclosed in a bit of water. 
In the mouth the water melts away and 
the seed chews sharp and bitter. The 
limn knew there was no nourishment 
in the berries, but he chewed them 
patiently with a hope greater than 
knc>\\'lo<igc* atKi didying experience. 

At nine o'clock he sluhlx*d his toe 
on a rocky leilge, and from shet^r weari- 
ness :in<i weakness staggered and fell. 
He lay for some time, without move- 
men I . on his side. Then he slipped out 
of t lie pack-st raps and clumsily dragged 
himself into a sitting iwsture. It was 
not yet dark, and in the lingering twi- 
light he groped about among the rocks 
for shreds of itry moss. When he had 
gathered a heap he built a fire — a 
smoldering smudgy fire- and put a tin 
pot of w.ater on to boil. 


He unwrapped his pack, and the 
first thii^ he did was to count hie 
matches. There were sixty-seven. He 
counted them three times to make sure. 
He divided them into several portions, 
wrapping them in oil paper, disposing of 
one bunch in his empty tobacco pouch, 
of another bunch in the inside 
band of his battered hat, of a third 
bunch under his shirt on the chest. 
This accomplished, a panic came upon 
him and he unwrapped them all and 
counted them again. There were still 
sixty-seven. 

He dried his wet footgear by the fire. 
The moccasins were in soggy shreds. 
The blanket socks were worn through 
in places, and his feet were raw and 
bleed! ng. H is ankle was throbbing and 
he gave it an examination. It had 
swollen to the sise of his knee. He 
tore a long strip from one of his two 
blankets and bound the ankle tightly. 
He tore other strips and bound them 
about his feet to serve for both mocca- 
sins and socks. Then he drank the pot 
of water, steaming hot, wound his 
watch, and crawled between his 
blankets. 

He slept like a dead man. The brief 
darkness around midnight came and 
went. The sun arose in the northeast 
— at least the day dawned in that 
quarter, for the sun was hidden by 
gray clouds. 

At six o’clock he awoke, quietly 
lying on his back. He gased straight 
up into the gray sky and knew that 
he was hungry. As he rolled over on 
his elbow he was startled by a loud 
snort, and saw a bull caribou regarding 
him with alert curiosity. The animal 
was not more than fifty feet away, and 
instantly Into the man’s mind leaped 
the vision and savor of a caribou steak 
sizzling and frying over a fire. Mechan- 
ically he reached for the empty gun, 
drew a bead, and pulled the trigger. 
The bull snorted and leaped away, his 
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"HE CROPED ABOUT AMONG THE ROCKS FOR SHREOS OF DRV MOSS 


hoofs rattliiiK snd clattering rs he fled 
across the ledges. 

The man cursed and flung the empty 
gun from him. He groaned aloud as 
he started to drag hituself to his feet. 
It WAS a slow and arduous task. His 
joints were like rusty hinges, They 
worked harshly in their sockets, with 
much friction, and earh bending or 
unbending was accomplished only 
through a sheer exertion of will. 
When he Snally gained his feet, 
another minute or so was consumed 
in straightening up, so that he could 
stand erect as a man should stand. 

He crawled up a small kiioll and sur^ 
veyed the prospect. There were no 
trees, no bushes, nothing but a gray 
sea of moss scarcely divers! 6ed by gray 
rocks, gray-colored lakelets, and gray 
streamlets. The sky was gray. There 
was no sun or hint of sun, He had no 
idea of north, and he had forgotten the 
way he had come to this spot the night 
before. But he was not lost. He knew 
that. Soon he would come to the land 
of the little sticks. He felt that it lay 


ofT to the left sonieu'h<*re. not far — 
possiidy just over the next lo\v hill, 

He went hack (o pul his puek into 
sha|>c for traveling. He assured liiin- 
self of the existence of his lliree sep- 
arate parcels of nkat<’iies. though he did 
not stop to count them. Hut he did 
linger. dei)ating. over a sqtiat moose- 
hide j^ack. It was not large. He could 
hide it under his two hands. He knew 
that it weighfHj fifteen pound.s —ns 
much as all the rt*st of the pack —and 
it worried him. Ho hnally set it (o one 
side ami promHlod to roll the park. 
He pauseci to gaze at the squat moose- 
hide sack. He pieke<l it up hastily 
with a dehant glance about him, us 
though the desolation were trying to 
rob him of it ; and when ho rose to his 
feet to stagger on into the day, it wa.s 
included in the pack on his back. 

He bore away to the left, stoiijiing 
now and again to eat muskeg berries. 
His ankle had stiffened, his limp was 
more pronounced, but the pain of it 
w*as nothing compared with the pain 
of his stomach. The hunger pangs 
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were sharp. They gnawed and gnawed 
until he could not keep his mind steady 
on the course he mxist pursue to gain 
the land of little sticks. The muskeg 
berries did not allay this gnawing, 
while they made his tongue and mouth 
sore with their irritating bite. 

He came upon a valley w'herc rock 
ptarmigan rose on whirring wings from 
the ledges and muskegs. Ker — ktr — 
her was the cry they made. He threw 
stones at them, hut could not hit them. 
He placed his pack on the groun<l and 
stalked them us a eat stalks a sparrow. 
The sharp rooks cut through his pants' 
legs till his knei's left a trail of blood; 
but the hurt was lost in the hurt of his 
hunger. He squirmed over the wet 
moss, saturating his clothes and chilb 
ing his iHidy; but he was not aware of 
it , so great w».« his fever for food. And 
always the ptarmigan rose, whirring, 
before him. till their irr— Arr— A'cr 
l>eeame a moek to him. and he cursed 
them ami cried aloud at them with 
their own cry. 

Once he crawled upon one that must 
hn\e been asleep. He <iid not m’O it 
till it slmt up in bis face from its rocky 
nook. He made a clutch as starthnl aa 
was the rise of the ptarmigan, and there 
remained in his hami thrx'C tail- 
feathers. .\s he wnteheil its flight he 
hated it. a'< thougit it had done liim 
M ) n u* t cT ri 1 >U' w roi i g- Then he ret u rn(*il 
and sltouldercd his pack. 

.\s the day wim* along he came into 
vulle\s or swale>' when* game was mom 
phaitiful. A hand of carilxm passed 
by, (neuty an<l cnld animals. I an ta- 
li singly within rifle range. He felt a 
wild desire to run after them, a corti* 
lUilc that ho could run them <lown. A 
black fox came toward him, carrying 
a ptarmagin in his mouth. The man 
slmutcfl. U was a fearful cry, but the 
fox leaping away in fright did not drop 
the ptarmagin. 

* Moi tlvprvasions in th** 


Late in the afternoon he followed a 
stream, milky with bine, which ran 
through sparse patches of rush-grass. 
Grasping these rushes firmly near the 
root, he pulled up what resembled a 
young onion-sprout no lai^er than a 
shingie-nail. It was tender and his 
tooth sank into it with a crunch that 
protnisod deliciously of food. But its 
filjors were tough. It was composed 
of stringy filaments saturated with 
water, like the berries, and devoid of 
nourishment, But he threw off bis 
pack and went into the rush-gra.s.s on 
hands and knees, crunching and munch- 
ing, like some lK)vine ereature. 

He was very weary and often wished 
10 — \0 lio down and sleep; but he 
was continually driven on — not so 
much by his desire to gain the land 
of lit lie sticks as by his hunger. He 
searched little ponds for frogs and 
dug up the earth with his nails for 
worms, though he knew that neither 
frogs nor worms existed so far north. 

He looked into every pool of water 
vainly, until, as the long twilight came 
on, ho discovered a solitary fish, the 
size of a minnow, in such a pool. Ho 
plunged his arm in up to the shoulder, 
but il eluded him, He reached for it 
with both hands and stirred up the 
milky mud at the bottom. In his 
excitement he fell in, wetting himself 
to the waist. Then the water was 
loo muddy to admit of his seeing the 
fish, and he was compelled to wait 
until the sediment had settled. 

I'he pursuit was renewed, till the 
water was again muddied. But he 
could not wait. He unstrapped the 
tin bucket and began to bale the pool. 
He baled wildly at first, splashing 
himself and flinging the water so short 
a distance that it ran back into the 
pool. He worked more carefully, 
striving to be cool, though his heart 
was pounding against his chest and 
his hands were trembling. At the 
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end of hftlf ftn hour the pool was nearly 
dry. Not a cupful of water remained. 
And there was no fish. He found a 
hidden crevice among the stones 
through which it had escaped to the 
adjoining and larger pool — a pool 
which he could not empty in a night 
and a day. Had he known of the 
crevice, he could have closed it with a 
rock at the beginning and the fish 
would have been his. 

Thus he thought, and crumpled up 
and sank down upon the wet earth. 
At first he cried softly to himself, 
then he cried loudly to the pitiless 
desolation that ringed him around; 
and for a long time after he was shaken 
by great dry sobs. 

He built a fire and wanned himself 
by drinking quarts of hot water, and 
made camp on a rocky ledge in the 
same fashion he had the night before. 
The last thing be did was to see that 
his matches were dry and to wind his 
watch. The blankets were wet and 
clammy. His ankle pulsed with pain. 
But he knew only that he was hungry, 
and through his restless sleep he 
dreamed of feasts and banquets and 
of food served and spread in all 
imaginable ways. 


He awoke chilled and sick. Then* 
was no sun. The gray of earth utxl 
sky hud become deeper, more pro- 
found. A raw wind was blowing, 
and the first flurries of snow were 
whitening the hilMops. The iiiraboui 
him thickened and grew white while 
he made a fire and boiled more water. 
It was wet snow, half rain, and thr 
flakes were large and soggy. At first 
they melted as soon ns they came in 
contact with the earth, but ever mon* 
fell, covering the ground, putting out 
the fire, spoiling his supply of moss- 
fuel. 

This was the signal for him to strap 
on his pack and stumble onward he 
knew not where. Ho was not con- 
cerned with the land of little sticks, 
nor with BUI and the cache under the 
upturned canoe by the River Douse, 
He was mastered by the verb “to eat.' 
He was hunger-mad. He took no 
heed of the course he pursued, so long 
as that course led hitn through the 
swale bottoms. He felt his way 
through the wet snow to the watery 
muskeg berries, and went by feel as 
he pulled up the rush-grass by the 
roots. But it was tasteless stuff and 
did not satisfy. He found a w'eed 
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th&t tasted sour, and he ate all he 
could find of it, which waa not much, 
for it was a creeping growth, easily 
hidden under several inches of snow. 

He bad no fire that night nor hot 
water, and crawled under hia blanket 
to sleep the broken hunger-sleep. 
The snow turned into a cold rain. 
He awakened many times to feel it 
falling on bis upturned face. Day 
came'— a gray day and no aun. It 
had ceased raining. The keenness 
of his hunger had departed. Senai- 
bility, so far as concerned the yearning 
for food, had been exhausted. There 
was a dull, heavy ache in hia stomach, 
but it di<l not bother him so much. 
He was more rational, and once more 
he was chiefly interested in the land 
of little sticks and the cache by the 
Hiver Dease. 

He ripped the remnant of one of 
his blankets into strips and bound 
his* bleeding feet. Al.so, he recincheci* 
the injureci ankle and prepared him- 
self for a day of travel. When he 
came to his pack he paused long over 
the squat moosehide sack, hut in the 
imd it went with him. 

The snow ha<l melted under the 
rain and only the hilltops showed 
white. The sun came out. and he 
s\u*m‘<lcd in locating the points of 
tlic compass, though he knew now 
tluil he was lost, IVrha|>s, in his pre- 
vious days' wan do rings, he had edgeil 
away too far to the left. He now l>ore 
<>(T to the right to counteract the pos- 
deviation from his true cour.M*. 

Though the hunger pangs 'vere no 
longer .<o exquisite * he realized (Imt 
he wa.s weak. He was compelled to 
pause for frecpient rests when he 
attacked the muskeg berries and rush- 
grass patchc.'?. His longue felt dry 
and large, as though covered with a 
line hairy growth, and it tasted bitter 

' reeinchfd trt'atnoh'd): strapped agaio. 

' ineenaa. 


in bis mouth. Hi ^ heart gave him a 
great deal of trouble. When he had 
traveled a few minutes it would begin 
a remorseless thump, thump, thump, 
and then leap up and away in a painful 
flutter of beats that choked him and 
made him go faint and dizsy. 

In the middle of the day he found 
two minnows in a large pool. It 
was impossible to bale it, but he was 
calmer now and managed to catch 
them in his tin bucket. They were 
no longer than hb little finger, but he 
was not particularly hungry. The 
dull ache in his stomach had been 
growing duller and fainter. It seemed 
almost that his stomach was dozing. 
He ale the fish raw, masstjcatlng with 
painstaking care, for the eating wa.i 
an act of pure reason. While he had 
no desire to eat he knew that he mu&t 
cat to live. 

In the evening he caught three more 
minnows, eating two and saving the 
third for breakfast. The sun had 
dried stray shreds of moss, and he was 
able to warm himself with hot water. 
He had not covered more than ten 
miles that day, and the next day, 
traveling whenever his heart per- 
mitted him, he covered no more than 
five miles. But his stomach did not 
give him the slightest uneasiness. It 
had gone to sleep. He was in a 
.M range country, too, and the caribou 
were growing more plentiful, also the 
wolves. Often their yelps drifted 
across the desolation, and once he saw 
three of them slinking before his path. 

Another night, and in the morning, 
being more rational, he untied the 
leather string that fastened the squat 
mooschide sack. From its open mouth 
poured a yellow stream of coarse 
gold-dust and nuggets. He roughly 
divided the gold in halves, caching 
one half on a prominent ledge, wrapped 
in a piece of blanket, and returning 
the other half to the sack. He also 
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began to uae strips of the one reroaixking 
blanket for his feet. He still clung 
to his gun, for there were cartridges 
in that cache by the River Deese. 

This was a day of fog, and this day 
hunger awoke in him again. He was 
very weak and was afflicted with a 
giddineas which at times blinded him. 
It was no uncommon thing now for 
him to stumble and fall; and stumbling 
once, be fell squarely into a ptarmigan 
nest. There were four newly hatched 
chicks a day old— little specks of 
pulsating life no more than a mouthful ; 
and he ate them ravenoasly, thrusting 
them alive into his mouth and crunch- 
ing them like egg-shells between his 
teeth. The mother ptarmigan beat 
about him with great out-cry. He 
used his gun as a club with which to 
knock her over, but she dodged out 
of reach. He threw stones at her and 
with one chance shot broke a wing. 
Then she fluttered away, running, 
trailing the broken wing, with him in 
pursuit. 

The little chicks had no more than 
whetted his appetite. He hopped 
and bobbed clumsily along on his 
injured ankle, throwing stones and 
screaming hoarsely at times; at other 
times hopping and bobbing silently 
along, picking himself up grimly and 
patiently when he fell, or rubbing his 
eyes with his hand when the pddiness 
threatened to overpower him. 

The chase led him across swampy 
ground in the bottom of the valley, 
and he came upon footprints In the 
soggy moss. They were not hU own — 
he could see that. They must be 
Biirs. But he could not stop, for 
the mother ptarmigan was running 
on. He would catch her first, then 
he would return and investigate. 

He exhausted the mother ptarmigan ; 
but he exhausted himself. She lay 
panting on her ride. He lay panting 
on his side, a dozen feet away, unable 


to crawl to her. And as he recovered 
she recovered, fluttering out of reach 
as his hui^y band went out to her. 
The chase was resumed. Night set- 
tled down and she escaped. He 
stumbled from weakness and pitched 
bead-foremost on his face, cutting his 
cheek, his pack upon his back. He 
did not move for a long while; then 
he rolled over on his side, wound his 
watch, and lay there until morning. 

Another day of fog. Half of his 
last blanket had gone into foot- 
wrappings. He failed to pick up 
Bills trail. It did not matter. His 
hunger was driving him too com- 
pellingly— only— only he wondered if 
Bill. too. were lost. By mhlday the 
irk of his pack became too oppreK.sive. 
Again he divided the gold, this time 
merely spilling half of it on the ground. 
In the afternoon he threw (he rest of it 
away, there remaining to him only the 
half-blanket, the (in bucket, and the 
rifle. 

An hallucination began to trouble 
him. He felt confident (hat one 
cartridge remaineil to him. It was 
in the cham)>er of the rlHc and he had 
overlooked it. On Che other hand, 
he knew all the time (hat the chamber 
was empty. But the hallucination 
persisted. He fought it off for hours, 
then throw his rifle open and was con- 
fronted with emptiness. The dis- 
appointment was as bitter as though 
he had really expected to find the 
cartridge. 

He plodded on for half an hour, 
when the hallucination arose again. 
Again he fought it and still it per- 
sisted, till for very relief he opened his 
rifle to unconvince himself. At times 
his mind wandered farther afield, and 
he plodded on, a mere automaton, 
strange conceits and whimsicalities 
gnawing at his brain like worms. But 
these excursions out of the real were 
of brief duration, for ever the pangs 
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I MI'. WAS Sll DMSC HIM WITH BliLLU.OSF. (.L'KIOSITV 


of Iho eulirci him buck. 

Ho was jorkoil Imok abruptly oner 
Iroiu sueh an oxeur>^ion by a si^ht that 
nuiMi'<l him iirarly to faint- Hr roHcd 
and swayinl, (UHldcrinir like a clrunkoii 
man to keep from fulling. BefoH’ 
him .•itooii a horse. A liurM*! lie 
eouhl not lioliovr his eyes. A thick 
mist was in thcni. intershot with 
s]>jirkling ]>oints (»f light. He rubl>ctl 
his ry<s savagely to clear this vision, 
aiul beheld not a horse, but a great 
l>rown bear. The animal was study- 
ing him with hellieose euriosity. 

The man had brought his gun 
halfway to hi.« shoulder lx*foro he 
realized. He lowered it and drew his 
hnuting knife from its lieadnl sheath 
at his hip. Before him was meat and 
life. He Titk his thumb along the 
edge of li' < knife. It was sharp. The 
point was sharp. He would fling 
himself upon the Ix^ar and kill it. But 
his heart began its warning ihcimp, 


I hump, thump. Then followed the 
wild upwnr<l leap and tiittmi of flutters, 
the pres.sing as of an iron iMtnd about 
hia forehead, the creeping of the dizzi- 
ness into his brain. 

His des|)erate courage was evicted 
by a great surge of fear. In his 
weakness, whal if the animal attacked 
hiinf He drew himself up to his most 
im|)osing stature, gripping the knife 
and staring hard at the bear, The 
bear advanced clumsily a couple of 
steps, reared up and gave vent to a 
tentative growl. If the man ran he 
would run after him; but the man did 
not run. Ho was animalod now with 
the courage of fear. He, too, growled, 
savagely, terribly, voicing the fear 
that is to life germane' and that lies 
twisted about life’s deepest roots. 

The bear edged away to one side, 
growling menacingly, himself appalled 
by this mysterious creature that 
‘ fetmone (jAr-mAn'): elo^ely allied Co. 
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appeared upright aod unafraid. But 
the man did not move. He stood 
like a statue till the danger was past, 
when he yielded to a fit of trembling 
and sank down into the wet moss. 

He pulled himself together and went 
on, afraid now in a new way. It was 
not the fear that he should die pas- 
sively from lack of food, but that he 
should be destroyed violently before 
starvation had exhausted the last 
particle of the endeavor in him that 
niade toward surviving. There were 
the wolves. Back and forth across 
the desolation drifted their howls, 
weaving the very air into a fabric of 
menace that was so tangible that he 
found himself, arms in the air, pressing 
it back from him as It might be the 
walls of a wind-blown tent. 

Now and again the wolves In packs 
of two and three crossed his path. 
But they sheered clear of him. They 
were not in sufficient numbers, and 
besides they were hunting the caribou 
which did not battle, while this strange 
creature that walked erect might 
scratch and bite. 

In the late afternoon he came upon 
scattered bones where the wolves had 
made a kill. The debris had been a 
caribou calf an hour before, squawking 
and running and very much alive. 
He contemplated the bones, clean- 
picked and polished, pink with the 
cell-life in them which had not yet 
died. Could It possibly be that be 
might be that ere the day was donef 
Such was life, eh? A vain and fleeting 
thing. It was only life that pained, 
There was no hurt in death. To die 
was to sleep. It meant cessation, 
rest. Then why was he not content 
to die? 

But he did not moralise long. He 
was squatting in the moss, a bone in 
1^ mouth, sucking at the shreds of 
life that still dyed it faintly pink. 
The sweet meaty taste, thin and 


elusive almost as a memory, mad- 
dened him. He closed his jaws on 
the bones and crunched. Sometimes 
it was the bone that broke, sometimes 
his teeth. Then he crushed the bones 
between rocks, pounded them to a 
pulp and swallowed them. He pounded 
his fingers, too, in his haste, and yet 
found a moment in which to fee] 
surprise at the fact that his fingers 
did not hurt much when caught 
under the descending rock. 

Came frightful days of snow an<l 
rain. He di<i not know when he made 
camp, when he hr<ike camp. He 
traveled In the night as much a.s in 
the day. He re.stecl wherever he fell, 
crawled on whenever the dying life in 
him flickered up and burned less 
dimly. He as a man no longer strove. 
It was the life in him, unwilling to 
die. that drove him on. Ho did not 
suffer. His nerves hud Iwome numb, 
while his mind was fillo<l ssith weird 
visions and delicious dreams. 

But ever he sucked and chewed 
on the crushed bones of the caribou 
calf, the least remnants of which he 
had gathered up and carried with him. 
He crossed no more hills or divides, 
but automatically followed a large 
stream which flowed through a wide 
and shallow valley. He did not see 
this stream or this valley. He saw 
Dothing save visions. Sou) and body 
walked or crawled side by side, )'et 
apart, so slender was the thread (hat 
bound them. 

He awoke in hU right mind, lying 
on his back on a rocky ledge. The 
sun was shining bright and warm. 
Afar off he beard the squawking of 
caribou calves. He was aware of 
vague memories of rain and wind and 
snow, but whether he had been beaten 
by the storm for two days or two 
weeks he did not know. 

For some time he lay without 
movement, the genial sunshine pouring 
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upon him and saturating his miserable 
body with its warmth. A fine day, 
he thought- Perhaps he could man* 
age to locate himself. By a painful 
effort he rolled over on his side. 
Below him flowed a wide and sluggish 
river. Its unfamiliarity pussled him. 
Slowly he followed it with his eyes, 
winding in wide sweeps among the 
bleak bare hills, bleaker and barer 
and lower*lying than any hills he had 
yet encountered. Slowly, deliberately, 
without excitement or more than the 
most casual interest, he followed the 
course of the strange stream toward 
the skydine and saw it emptying into 
IX bright and shining sea. He was 
still unexcited. Most unusual, he 
thought, a vision, or a mirage — more 
likely a vision, a trick of his disordered 
mind. Ho was confirmed in this by 
sight of a ship lying at anchor in the 
midst of the shining sea. He closed 
his eyes for a while, then opened them. 
Strange how the vision persisted! 
Yet not strange. He knew there 
wore no sens or ships in the heart of 
tlu‘ barren lands, just as he had known 
there was no e art ridge in the riHe. 

He heard n snuffle behind him — a 
half-choking gasp or cough. Very 
hlowly, because of his exceeding weak- 
ness and stiffness, he rolled over on 
his other side. He could see nothing 
near .at hand, but be waited patiently. 
Again came the snuflle and cough, and 
outlined between two jagged rocks 
not a score of feet away he made out 
the gray head of a wolf. The sharp 
ears were not pricked so sharply as 
he had seen them on other wolves; 
tlie eyes wore bleared and blood-shot, 
the head seemed to droop limply and 
forlondy. The animal blinked con- 
rjnuuily in the sunshine. It seemed 
sick. As he looked it snuflled and 
coughed again. 

This, at least, was real, he thought, 
and turned on the other side so that 


he might see the reality of the world 
which had been veiled from him before 
by the vision. But the sea still 
shone in the distance and the ship’s 
spars were plainly discernible- Was 
it reality after all? He closed his 
eyes for a long while and thought, and 
then it came to him. He had been 
making north by east, away from the 
Dease Divide and into the Copper- 
mine Valley. This wide and sluggish 
river was the Coppermine. That 
shining sea was the Arctic Ocean. 
That ship was a whaler, strayed east, 
far east, from the mouth of the 
Mackensie, and it was lying at anchor 
In Coronation Gulf. He remembered 
the Hudson Bay Company chart he 
had seen long ago, and it was all clear 
and reasonable to him. 

He sat up and turned his attention 
to immediate affairs. He had worn 
through the blankct-w rap pings, and 
his feet were like shapeless lumps of 
raw meat. His last blanket was 
gone. Rifle and knife were both 
missing. He had lost his hat some- 
where, with the bunch of matches in 
the bind, but the matches against 
his chest wore safe and dry inside the 
tobacco pouch and oil-paper. Ho 
looked at his watch. It marked 
eleven o’clock and was still running. 
Evidently he had kept it wound. 

He was calm and collected. Though 
extremely weak he had no sensation 
of pain. He was not hungry. The 
thought of food was not even pleasant 
to him, and whatever he did was done 
by his reason alone. He ripped off 
his ]>anU' legs to the knees and 
l>ound them about his feet. Somehow 
he had succeeded in retaining the tin 
bucket. He would have some hot 
water before be began what was to 
be a terrible journey to the ship. 

His movements were slow. He 
shook as with a palsy. When be 
started to collect dry moss he found 
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he could not rise to bis feet. He tried 
again and again, then contented him- 
self with crawling about on hands and 
knees. Once he crawled near to the 
sick wolf. The animal dragged itself 
reluctantly out of his way, licking its 
chops with a tongue which seemed 
hardly to have the strength to curl. 
The man noticed that the tongue 
was not the customary healthful red. 
It was a yellowish brown and seemed 
coated with a rough and half-dry 
mucus. 

After he had drunk a quart of hot 
water the man found he was able to 
stand, and even to walk as well as a 
dying man might be supposed to walk. 
Every minute or so he was compelled 
to rest. His steps were feeble and 
uncertain, just as the wolf’s that 
trailed him were feeble and uncertain; 
and that night, when the shining 
sea was blotted out by blackness, he 
knew he was nearer to it by no more 
than four miles. 

Throughout the night he heard the 
cough of the sick wolf, an<i now and 
then the squawking of the caribou 
calves. There was life all around 
him, but it was strong life, very much 
alive and well, and he knew the sick 
wolf clung to the sick man's trail in 
the hope that the man would die first. 
In the morning, on opening his eyes, 
he beheld it regarding him with a 
wistful and hungry stare. It stood 
crouched, with tail between its legs, 
like a miserable and woe-begone dog. 
It shivered in the chill morning wind, 
and grinned dispiritedly when the 
man spoke to it in a voice which 
was no more than a hoarse whisper. 

The sun rose brightly, and all 
morning the man tottered and fell 
toward the ship on the shining sea. 
The weather was perfect. It was the 
brief Indian summer* of the high 

^ Indian aummer; % bnel warm interval alter 

froat. 
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latitudes. It might last a week, 
Tomorrow it might be gone. 

In the afternoon the man came 
upon a trail. It was of another man. 
who did not walk, but who dragged 
himself on all fours. The man thought 
it might be Bill, but he thought in a 
dull, uninterested way. He had no 
curiosity. In fact sensation and emo- 
tion had left him. He was no longer 
susceptible to pain. Stomach and 
nerves had gone to slwp- Yet tho 
life that was in him drove him on. 
He was very weary, but it refused to 
die- It was because it refused to die 
that he still ate muskeg berries and 
minnona, drank his hot water, and 
kept a wary eye on the sick wolf. 

He followed the trail of the other 
man who dragged himself along, and 
soon came to the end of it — ^a few 
fresh-picked bones where the soggy 
moss was marked by the foot -pads of 
many wolves. He saw a squat moose- 
hide sack, mate to his own, which had 
been torn by sharp teeth. He picked 
it up, though its weight was almost 
top much for hw feeble fingers, Bill 
had carried it to the last. Hat hai 
He would have the laugh on Bill. 
He would survive and carry it to the 
ship in the shining sea. His mirth 
was hoaise and ghastly, like a raven's 
croak, and the sick wolf joined him. 
howling lugubriously. The man ceased 
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suddenly. How he could have the 
laugh on Bill if those bones, so pinky- 
white and clean, were Bill! 

He turned away. Well, Bill had 
deserted him; but he would not take 
the gold, nor would he suck Bill’s 
bones. Bill would have, though, had 
it been the other way around, he 
mused, as he sta^ered on. 

He came to a pool of water. Stoop- 
ing over in quest of minnows, he 
jerked his head back as though he 
hud been stung. He had caught 
sight of his rcHectcHl face. So horrible 
was it that sensibility awoke long 
enough to be shoekwl. There were 
three minnows in the pool, which was 
too large to <]rain; ami after several 
InefFeetuul attempts to catch them in 
the tin bucket he for) Hire. He was 
ufiuicl that he might full in ami dniwn. 
It WU.S for thi.s reusoii tliut he ilid not 
Trust him.self to the river ustrUle one 
of the many drift-logs.^ 

That day he decreased the distance 
in* tween him and the ship by tlir(*e 
miles I the next day by two — for he 
was crawling now as Hill hud cruwle<l; 
umi the end of the fifth day found the 
ship still seven mili^ away aiul him 
Tumble to muke even a mile a day. 
Still the Imliun summer held on. and 
he continued to crawl ami faint, turn 
ami turn aliout; aiul ever the sick wolf 
coughed and wheezed at his In'els. 
His knees hud beciune raw meat like 
I us feet, and though he pack led them 
with the shirt from his baek it wa.« a 
red truck he left behind him on the 
moss and .stones. Once glancing back 
he saw tile wolf licking hungrily his 
bleeding trail, an<l he saw sharply 
wimt his own cud might l>e — unless — 
unless he could get the wolf. Then 
began as grim a tragedy of existence 
as was ever played — a sick man that 

merely «i*4d whkh had falkn 

iniu th« rivar. This la not a lumbarins 
rofioil. 


crawled, a »ck wolf that limped, two 
creatures drag^ng their dying car- 
casses across the desolation and hunt- 
ir^ each other’s lives. 

Had it been a well wolf, it would 
not have mattered so much to the 
man; but the thought of going to feed 
the maw of that loathsome and all 
but dead thing was repugnant to him. 
He was finicky. His mind had begun 
to wander again, and to be perplexed 
by hallucination.s, while his lucid 
intervals grew rarer and shorter. 

He was awakened once from a faint 
by a wheese close in his car. The 
wolf leap<'d lamely hack, lasing its 
footing and falling in its >veakuc\s.s. 
It W'as ludicrous, but he was not 
ainus<‘<l. Nor was he even afraid. 
He was too far gone for that. But his 
mind was for the moment clear, an<l 
he lay and considered. The ship was 
no more than four miles away. He 
could s(*e it quite distinctly when he 
rublKHl (he mists out of his eyes, atul 
he could sec the white sail of a small 
lx>at cutting the water of the shining 
sea. But he could never crawl those 
four miles. He knew that, and was 
very calm in the knowledge. He 
know that he could not crawl half a 
mile. And yet he wanted to live, 
It was unreasonable that he should 
die after all he had undergone. Fate 
asked too much of him. And, dying, 
he declined to die. It was stark 
macincss, i)crhaps, but in the very 
grip of Death he defied Death. 

He closed his eyes and composed 
himself with infinite precaution. He 
stiH'led hitnsi'lf to kc*ep above the 
suffocating languor that lapped like 
a rising tide through all the wells of 
his being. It was very like a sea, 
tills deatily languor, that rose and rose 
and drowned his consciousness bit by 
bit. (Sometimes he was all but sub- 
merge<l, swimming through oblivion 
with a faltering stroke; and again, 
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by some strange alchemy of souI» he 
would find another shred of will and 
stnke out more stroi^ly. 

Without movement he lay on his 
back, and he could hear slowly draw> 
ing near and nearer the wheesing 
intake and output of the sick wolf's 
breath. It drew closer, ever closer, 
through an infinitude of time, and he 
did not move. It was at his ear. The 
harsh dry tongue grated like sand* 
paper against his cheek. HU hands 
shot out— or at least he willed them 
to shoot out. The fingers were curved 
like talons, but they closed on empty 
air. Swiftness and certitude require 
strength, and the man had not tbU 
strength. 

The patience of the wolf was terrible. 
The man's patience was no less 
terrible. For half a day he lay 
motionless, fighting off unconscious* 
ness and waiting for the thing that 
was to feed upon him and upon which 
he wished to feed. Sometimes the 
languid sea rose over him and he 
dreamed long dreams; but ever through 
it all, waking and dreaming, he waited 
for the wheesing breath and the harsh 
caress of the tongue. 

He did not hear the breath, and he 
slipped slowly from some dream to 
the feel of the tongue along hU hand. 
He waited. The fangs pressed softly; 
the pressure increased; the wolf was 
exerting its last strength in an effort 
to sink teeth in the food for which 
it had waited so long. But the man 
had wed ted long, and the lacerated 
hand closed on the jaw. Slowly, 
while the wolf struggled feebly and 
the band clutched feebly, the other 
band crept across to a grip. Five 
minutes later the whole weight of the 
man’s body was on top of ibe wolf. 
The hands bad not sufficient strength 
to choke the animal, but the face of 
the man was pressed close to the throat 
of the wolf and the mouth was full 


of hair. At the end of half an hour 
the man was aware of a warm trickle 
in his throat. It was not pleasant. 
It was like molten lead being forced 
into his stomach, but it was forced by 
his will alone. Later the man rolled 
over on his l>ack and slept. 

There were some members of a 
scientific expedition on the whale- 
ship "Be<lforcl.” From the deck they 
remarked a strange object on the 
shore. It was moving down the 
beach toward the water. They were 
unable to classify it, and, being 
scientific men, they climbed into thv 
whalel>oat alongside and went ashore 
to see. And they saw something 
that was alive, but that could hardly 
be called a man. It was blind, 
unconscious. It squirmed along the 
ground like some monstrous worm. 
Most of its efforts were ineffectual, 
but it was persistent, artd it writhed 
and twisted and went ahead perhaps 
a score of feet an hour. 

Three weeks aftorwarej the man lay 
in a bunk on Ihc wliulc.^hip *'Hr<iford.’* 
and with tears streaming down his 
wasted cheeks tulcl who he was and 
what he had undergone. He also 
babbled incoherently of his mother, 
of sunny Southern California, and a 
home among the orange* groves. 

The days were not many after that 
when he sat at table nnth the scientific 
men and ship’s officers. He gloated 
over the spectacle of so much food, 
watching it anxiously as it went into 
the mouths of others. With the 
disappearance of each mouthful an 
expression of deep regret came into 
his eyes. He was quite sane, yet he 
hated those men at mealtime because 
they ate so much food. He was 
haunted by a fear that it would not 
last. He inquired of the cook, the 
cabin-boy, the captain, concerning 
the food stores. They reassured liiin 
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countless times; but be could not 
believe theTn» and pried cunningly 
about tbe lazarette^ to see with his own 
eyes. 

It was noticed that the man was 
getting fat. He grew stouter with 
each day. The scientific men shook 
their heads and theorized. They lim- 
ited the man at his meals, but still his 
girth increased and his body swelled 
prodigiously under his shirt. 

The sailors grinned. They knew. 
And when the scientific men set a 
watch on the man, they knew too. 
They saw him slouch for’ard after 
breakfast, and like a mendicant,’ with 
outstretched palm, accost a sailor. 
The sailor grinned and passed him a 
fragment of sea-biscuit. He clutched 
it avariciously, looked at it as a miser 
looks at gold, and thrust it into his 
shirt l>osom. Similar were the dona- 
tions from other grinning sailors. 

The scientific men were discreet. 
They left liim alone. But they privily 
examined his bunk. It was lined with 
hardtack; the mattress was stuffed 
with hardtack; every nook aiul cranny 
was filled with hardtack. Yet he was 
smie. He was taking precautions 
against another possible famine^ 
that was all. He would recover fmm 
it. the scientific men said; and he did, 
ere the “Bedford’s” anchor rumbled 
down in San Francisco Bay. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. As Hnrnlin Garland \? identified with 
the Middle Wcr^t. J.aok (.oiidon idcji- 
lified with the Far North. Find out jmmiic 
of the other i^cicctioiiF: Dmdor) has wnticn 
fihout the northern rejri<ms. Find out also 
what .voii enn about I/mdon himself and 
hjs adventurous life. 

2, What typo of literalure is the selec- 
tion ' Wlmt part of the ^tory did you find 

' a stpr^room betwr«n the 

dix^ka of a boat. 

• mtndUant (min'di-kdnt): be^car. 


most interesting? What part told most 
about the Conditions of the country? 

3. How did the author keep you aware 
all through the story of the desperate 
situation in which the man found himself? 
Did you feel as you read that the man 
would escape, or were you kept in sus- 
pense almost to the end? The ability to 
sustain suspense is one of the marks of 
a good short-story writer. How did the 
author make you feel sympathy for the 
man? 

4. Describe the characters of the two 
men in the story. Why did one man reach 
help while his partner failed, though 
the partner knew the country better? In 
any situation, which is more likely to 
succeed, mere strength, or courage and 
perseverance? Give an example to sup- 
port your answer. 

“AMERICAN, SIRI” 

By Mart Rayuond Shipman Andriws 

A great many writers have used war- 
time sett ings for their stories. War brings 
together many people who would never 
otherwise meet. It also tends to reveal 
the real character of people. In some, of 
course, it reveals unsuspected cowardice, 
but in many it reveals unsuspected 
heroUm. The author of the following 
stor>* has used a war setting lx>th to bring 
her characters together and to reveal the 
hidden fiticne?«s of a man who had been 
a failure all his life before the story began. 

“ Dear Uncle Bill:” (And why he 
should have called me “Uncle Bill.” 
Heaven only knows. I w'os not his 
uncle and almost never had I been 
addressed as “Bill.” But he chose 
the name, without explanation, from 
the first.) “Deah Uncle Bill: Where 
am I going to in vacation? The fel- 
lows a^k. Their fathers come to Com- 
mencement and take them home. 
I'm the only one cut, because my 
father’s dead. And I haven’t anybody 
to belong to. It would be great if 
you’d come. Yours Sincerely — John.” 

1 threw the letter in the scrap basket 
and an hour later fisbed it out. I 
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read it over. I— go to s school com* 
mencementt Not if I knew it! The 
cheek of the whippersneppert I bed 
not even seen him; he might be any 
sort of wild Indian; he might expect 
me to '‘take him home’* afterwards. 
Rather notf I should pve him to 
understand that I would pay his bills 
and — well, yes — I would send him to 
a proper place in vacations; but be 
bothered by him personally I would 
not. Fishing trips to Canada inter- 
rupted by a child! Unthinkable. I 
would write to that effect. 

I sat down to my orderly desk and 
drew out paper. I began: ‘'Dear 
John.” Then I stopped. An unwel- 
come vision arose of a small boy who 
was “the only one out.” “My fa- 
ther’s dead.” Thirty years rolled 
back, and 1 saw the charming boy, a 
cousin, who bad come to be this lad’s 
father. I turned my bead at that 
thought, as long ago I had turned it 
every morning when I waked to look 
at him, the beautiful youngster of my 
adoration, sleeping across the room 


which we shared together. For u 
dosen years we shared that room ami 
other things — ponies, trips abroad, 
many luxuries. For the father and 
mother who worshiped and pampered 
John, and who were casually kind to 
me, an uninteresting orphan— They 
were rich, then, and free-handed. Too 
free-handed, it was seen later, for 
when the two were killed in an acci- 
dent, only debts were left for John. 

I was suddenly important, 1, the 
gray satellite^ of the rainbow prince, 
for 1 had a moderate fortune, The 
two of us were just graduated from 
Yale; John with honors and prizes 
and hosts of friends, 1 ivith some prises 
and honors. Yet I was a solitary pil- 
grim ever, with no intimates. We 
stood so together, facing life. 

I split my unimpressive patrimony* 
in two and John took bis part aii<l 
wandered south on a mining adven- 
ture. For that, be was always kei»n 

I fray (•St'S4lt): • ut«llit« ii always lew 

brillUot tbaa tb« fttAr trouod which k 
revolves. 

(pSt'rf'iDS'iU^ : loberitencs. 
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about the south and his plan from 
seventeen on was to Live in Italy. 
But it was ly alter all» who went to 
Italy year after year, while John led 
Lord knows what thriftless life in 
Florida. From the last morning when 
he had wheeled, in our old big room, 
and dashed across it and thrown his 
arms around me in his own impulsive, 
irresistible way — ^since that morning I 
had never seen him. Letters, plenty. 
More money was noe<lect always. 

Then he did the thing which was 
incredible, and I pulletl him out and 
hushed up the story and repaid the 
money, but it made me ill, and I sup- 
pose 1 was a bit savage, for he l>arely 
answered my letters after, ami shortly 
stopped writing altogether. John 
cu\)Ul not eixlure unp]ea.*<antness. 1 
lost sight of him till years later when 
he — and I — were near forty and I had 
a note signe<l Margaret Donaldson. 
John s wife. John was dead. He had 
l)een on a shooting trip and a gun had 
gc>n<‘ off. Though it was not in word.s, 
yet tlirough them I got a vague sug* 
gestion of suieiile- Heavy-hearted, I 
wonth'red, The life so siuhlenly cn<le<l 
hud onee l>een dear to me. 

“They did not bring John home,” 
the note said. “He was so badly 
nuttiluteil that they buried him near 
whore he die<L I believe he would 
have wanted you to know, and for 
that reason I am writing. I am an 
entirely ca|wiblc breadwinner, so that 
John's boy and I will have no troubles 
as to money. ” 

Tlxerc was a child two years old. I 
liked the chill and the independence 
of the proud little note. 

The next chapter opened ten years 
later with a letter saying that Mar- 
garx't Donaldson’s boy was left with 
her poor and elderly |wi rents and that 
they did not want him. Would I, 
his mother being dead, take care of 
him? He was twelve, healthy and 


intelligent — which led directly to the 
evening when I sat, very cross, at my 
desk and fished young John's note out 
of the scrapbasket. I had got as far 
in answer as “Dear John” — when 
these visions of the past interrupted. 

I am not soft-hearted. I am crabbed 
and prejudiced and critical, and I dis- 
like irregularity. Above all I am 
thoroughly selfish, But the sum of 
thst is short of being brutal. Only 
sheer bruts lity could repel the lad’s 
request. My answer went as follows: 

“Dkar John: 1 will come to your 
commencement and bring you back 
with me for a short time, I may take 
you on a fishing trip to Canada. 
Sincerely, Uncle Bill.” 

The youngster os he came into the 
school drawing-room was a thing to 
remember. He was a tall boy, and he 
looked like his father. Very olive 
he was — and island his blue eyes 
shone out of the dark face from under 
the same thickset and long lashes. 
His father’s charm and beauty halted 
tne, but I ju<tged, before I let tnyself 
go, that he hud also his mother’s 
stability. I have seen no reason since 
to doubt my judgment. I never bad 
so fine a fishing trip to Canada as that 
summer, in spite of the fact that 
John broke four good rods. He has 
been my most successful investment; 
and when the war broke out and be 
rushed to nie clatiioring to go, 1 felt 
indeed that 1 was giving humanity 
my best and my own. Then one day 
he came. In his uniform of an ambu- 
lance driver, to tell me good-by. 

That was in 1914, and the boy, jxist 
about to enter Yale, was eighteen. 
He went through bad fighting, and in 
March, 1917, he was given a Croix de 
Guerre.' Then America came in, and 
he transferred to his own dag and 

• Croix Otirrre (krwfi dS rdr): French decors* 

lion for brsvery in aeCloo. 
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AN AMERICAN RED CROSS BUS 


continued ambulance work under our Lombardy and V'enctia. That wtin 
Red Cross. He drove one of the how I followed the Italian disaster - 
twenty ambulances hurried into Italy as a terrible blow to a number of old 
after the Caporetto <lisaster* in Oclo- friends. Then after (he Caporetto 
her, the first grip of the hand of crisis came the stand behind the 

America to that brave hand of Italy. Tagli ament o;* the retreat ?<till farther 

I did not know for a time that my and the more hopeful stand behind the 
lad was in the ambulance section Piave.* And with that I knew that the 
nished to Italy, but I had a particular First Ambulance Section was racing to 
interest from the first in this drive, the Italian front and that my boy 

for I had spent weeks, twice, up in was driving one of (he cars. 

of tb« *TcftiameiU» (UlVi-mSn'-tS) ; river of aorlb- 
I^SQt hy the Aua(ri»» in tbe World War etaC Itely. 

It Caporetto. • Pian (pySVS) : Itelina river. 
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LIFE LIVED IN VARIOUS WAYS 


And behold it was now the year 
1919 and the war was over and the 
cablegram from Bordeaux, which read: 
^‘Sailing 13th Santa Angela 12 day 
boat New York,” was a week old. 

Of course I met him. At crack of 
dawn on a raw morning in March I 
drove miles to a freezing pier. And 
presently, as I stood muffled in a 
fur coat, an elderly, griasled, small 
man, grim and unexhilarating — pres* 
ently the soul of this monotonous 
person broke into song. For out of 
the early morning, out from behind a 
big anchored vessel near the pier, 
poked the nose of a troop ship and 
lumbered forward, and her docks were 
brown with three tlumj^anil victorious 
Americans coining borne from overseas. 

It was a sight which none of us will 
ever see again. Out in the harbor tugs 
wore yelping, whistles blowing; the 
little fleet which had gone down (he 
bay to tiieot the incoming troops wa^ 
scronining itself mad in a Inst chorus 
of joyful welcome. And the good 
>«hip "Santa Angela,’* blessed old tub, 
rolled nearer till the lads on her, 
shout i HR, waving, laughing, crying 
lads, could l)e seen separately, and she 
had rounded (ho corner into the slip 
ami was mere yards from the dock. 

And then the boy came down the 
gangplank and i greeted him as is my 
ungracious way, as if be haci iKK'n off 
on a sailing trip. Hut bo knew, and 
he heUl to me, the fall fellow, with his 
arm around my shoulder unasbumed, 
ami from that moment to this in the 
<ien ha<l hardly let me out of Mghi. 

After dinner that night 1 settled 
back in deep satisfaction ond lighted 
a fresh cigar. Ami the boy, stamling 
before the blazing logs, which kept 
up a pU•as^mt undertone to the music 
of his young voice, began. 

"You know, Uncle Bill, wc were 
biaijiod proud to be Red Cross when 
we knew what tvas doing about 


Italy. It was plumb great. You know 
it all of course. But I saw it. No 
worse fight ever — in all history. Towns 
turned Into a rolling river of refugees. 
Hungry, filthy, rain-soaked, half-clad 
—old, tables, such — a multitude piti- 
ful beyond words — stumbling, racing 
down those mountain trails, anyhow 
— to get an>'\s'here — away." 

He dropped into a chair and went 
on. 

"We didn*t get there for the first, 
but It was plenty bad enough,*’ and 
his eyes were seeing wordless sights. 
"The United States had declared war 
on Austria December 7th, and four 
days later Section One was rolling 
across the battlefield of Solferino. 

**1 was proud to be in that bunch, 
Talk about the flower of a country. 
Uncle Bill, — we grew ’em. Six wore 
(he Croix do Guerre — well, of course 
that’s often just luck.’* He reddened 
as he rementbored who was one of that 
six. "All of them had gone through 
ba((U*s aplenty. 

"We started on the twelve hundred 
mile trip to Milan from Paris Novem- 
l>er 18th, and at Ventimiglia,^ just over 
the border, Ksly welcomed us. Lord, 
Uncle Bill,*’ the boy laughed out, and 
rubbed his eyes where tears stood. 
"They wouldn’t look at our pass- 
ports— no, sir! They opened the gate 
of Italy and wc rolled in like visiting 
princes. They showered presents on 
us — food, flowers— all they had. Often 
t lid n't keep any for themselves. 

"Wc got there December 8th. 
Tuned up the cars and were off again 
in (wo or three days, to the job. They 
gave us a great sendoff. Real party. 
Two parties. First a sort of reception 
in a big courtyard of an old palace, 
all dolled up with American and 
Italian flags. Big bugs and speeches — 
and they presented us to Italy. A 

> (v^n'ta-mei'yk) : • cemmuae la 

northwestern Itsly. 
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bugle blew and a hundred of us in 
khaki — we’d been reinforced — stood 
at salute and an Italian general swept 
into the gates with his train of plumed 
Bersaglieit* — sent to take us over. 
Then we twenty drove our busses out 
with our own flags flying and pulled up 
again for Party Number Two in front 
of the Cathedral. Finally the Mayor 
bid us bis prettiest good-bye, and off 
we drove again through the cheering 
crowds and the waving flags, out of 
the city gate — to the Piavc front.*' 
The boy rose from bb chair, put on 
a fresh log, then turned and stood 
facing me, towering over me in his 
young magnificence. 

It flashed to me that I'd never seen 
him look so like bis father, yet so 
different. All John Donaldson’s physi* 
cal beauty, ail his charm were repeated 
on his BOD, but underlaid with a man- 
liness, a force poor John never had. 

"We were pitched into the offensive 
in the hottest of it,” spoke the boy. 
"It was thick. We were hampered 
by lack of workers. We wanted 
Americans. Morgan had a thought. 

" 'Italy’s full of Americans,’ he 
suggested. 'Living here. Over mili- 
tary age, but fit for a lot of our \ise. 
I miss my guess if bunches of 'em 
wouldn’t lump at a chance to get busy 
under their own flag.’ 

"We sent out a call and they came. 
Down from hill-towns, out of cities, 
from villages we’d never heard of — 
it was amasing how they came. We 
didn’t dream there was such a number. 
Every one middle-aged, American 
all, and gentlemen all. 

"One morning, after brisk work the 
night before, I'd just turned out and 
was standing by my bus^I slept on a 
stretcher inmde — 1 saw a big, atbleric, 
grizded chap, maybe fifty-five or over, 

^ Btr^aclieri : m«mb€n of • 

eorpo (rf infftotry orsuuMd m 

awa. 


shabby as to clothes, yet with an air 
like a duke, sauntering up. How he 
got in there I never thought to ask. 
He held out his hand as if we were old 
friends. 'Good morning,’ be said. 
T hope I didn’t wake you up. How 
do you like Italy?’ There was some- 
thing attractive about him, something 
suggestive of a gracious host whose 
flower garden was Italy — which he 
trusted was to my taste. I told him 
I worshiped Italy. 

"Just then a shell — they were 
coming over off and on — struck two 
hundred yards down the road and we 
both turned to look. In thirty 
seconds, maybe, another — and another 
—placed middling close, half a minute 
apart maybe, till eight had plowed 
along that bit. When they stopped, 
he looked at me. That’s the first 
time I ever saw shells light nearby,' 
he spoke. 'Eight, I made it. But 
two were duds, weren't they?’ 

"It didn’t scorn to occur to him 
that they might have hit him. About 
then be saw me wondering. I suppose, 
what a civilian was doing making 
conversaUon in^de the lines before 
breakfast, and he explained. 

" 'You need men for the Red Cross. 
1 believe,’ he explained. 'I came to 
offer my services.’ Ho spoke English 
perfectly, yet with a foreign twist, 
and he was so very dark that I 
wondered about his nationality. 

" 'Are you Italian?’ I asked, and 
at that he started and straightened his 
big shabby shoulders a.s if I’d hit him, 
and flushed through his brown skin. 

'“American, rir,’ be smd proudly. 

"And, Uncle Bill, something in the 
way he said it almost brought tears 
to my eyes. It was as if his right to 
being American was the last and most 
precious thing be owned, and as if 
I’d tried to take it from him. 

"So I threw back, ‘That’s great,’ 
and shook bands with him over it. 
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"Thorr yyaa ^lomcthitiK al>out him 
wliicli I c'ouMn't plan*. Ho lookod— 
I m t u r a I . « ‘ci a 1) y lii k oy ox . 

“Woll, I said u'oM be delighted fo 
iiKO him, and told him whore to report 
niul then, though it wasn’t my busi- 
ness, 1 asked his name. And what do 
you think he told me?” 

I shook my head. 

"He gave his name as John Donald- 
son.” stated the bo%*. 

"What !” I asked l>ewildered. “This 
man in Italy was called ” 

‘ Hy my name,” the boy said slowly. 
"John Donaldson,” 


I reasoned a bit. “John Donald- 
son” is a name not impossible to be 
duplicated. “It was devilish odd,” I 
said, “to run into your own handle like 
(hat, wasn't it?” 

The boy went on, “At (hat second 
Ted Frith ran along shouting, '7:30. 
Better hurry. Coffee's waiting.' So 
I threw the strange man a good-bye 
and bolted. 

“That day we were going some. 
They were heaving eggs from the other 
side of the Piave and we were bringing 
back wounded to (he dressing stations 
as fast as wc could make it over that 
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wrecked iaod; going back faster for 
more. When I stopped for chow at 
midday, 1 found Ted Frith near me, 
eating also. 

Rem ember the old boy you were 
talking to this morning?' asked Ted 
between two mouthfuls of dum-dums 
— that's beans, Uncle Bill. I 'lowed I 
remembered the old boy; in fact he’d 
stuck in my mind all day. 

‘*'Well,' Ted went on, ‘he’s a ring- 
tailed snorter. He’s got an American 
uniform, tin derby and all, and he's up 
in the front trenches in the cold and 
mud with his chocolates and stuff, talk- 
ing the lingo to the wops and putting 
heart into them something surprising. 
They're cheering up wherever he goes. 
Good work.' 

“That afternoon I ran into the man 
under hot fire hurrying down the com- 
munication trench for more stuff. He 
looked as pleased as a boy with a new 
pony, ‘Hello,’ I yelled across the 
noise. ‘How do you like our Italy? 
They tell me you’re helping a lot.' 

“He stopped and stared with those 
queerly homelike, big eyes. 'Do they?' 
he smiled. ‘It's the best time I've had 
for years, sir,’ 

“Needn’t fir me/ I explained. 'I’m 
not an officer/ 

“‘Ah, but you are — my superior of- 
ficer/ he argued In a courteous, lovely 
way. 'I’m a recruit — raw recruit. 
Certainly I must say fir to you.' 

'‘'Duck there,’ I shouted. ‘You’re 
on a rise — you'll be hit.’ 

“He glanced around. ‘If you knew 
what a treat Td consider It to be done 
for wearing this.' He looked down 
and slapped bis big knee in its khaki. 
'But if I'm helping, it's the game to 
keep whole. You see, sir,’ and he 
laughed out loud — ‘this is my good 
day. I’m American today, sirt' 

‘ ' And as I let in the clu tch and t umed 
the wheel, I sniffled. The man’s 
delight at being allowed to do a 


turn of any sort under the fiag some- 
how got me. 

“The hideous day wore on; one of the 
worst I went through. We were rush- 
ing 'em steadily — four badly wounded 
in the back, you know, and one could 
sit up in the front seat with the driver, 
every trip. About 3 r 30 as I was going 
up to the front lines, I struck Ted 
Firth again coming down. 

'* ‘That you, Johnny?’ he shouted, 
‘Your friend’s got his,' he said. We 
were caught In a crowd and hud to 
wait, so we could tulk. 

“'Oh no!' 1 groaned. 'Gone west?' 

“He shook his head. 'I think not 
yet. But I'm afruid he's finished. 
Had to leave him, Didn't see him 
till 1 was loaded up. He’s been 
stretcher-bearer the lust three hours.' 

“‘The devil he has. Why?' 

“‘A sudden attack* bearer was 
killed. He jumped in and grabbed 
the stretcher. Powerful old boy. Back 
and forth from (he hurricane to the 
little dressing station, and at last he 
got it. Thick today, isn’t it?’ 

“ 'Stretcher-bearer!' I repeated. 
‘Nerve for a new bird.' 

*' 'Nerve!’ echoed Teddy. ‘He’s been 
eating it up. The hotter it got, the 
l>etter it suite<l. He's one of the 
heroes fast enough. If be lives, hv'* 
due a cross for his la^t stunt ^out 
under fire twice in five minutes to 
bring iti wounded. But be tvon't iWv. 
There — it's clearing. You run along 
and find the old boy. Johnny.’ 

“I found him. He was hurt too 
badly to talk about. As gently as we 
knew how, Joe Barron an<l 1 liftc<l him 
into the car and he recognised me. 

“ 'Why, good evening, sir/ he gn*etod 
me, smiling at the disputed title, 
charming and casual as ever. He 
identified me— ‘The boy who adored 
Italy.’ Then: ‘Such luck!’ he gasped. 
‘Killed— in our uniform —serving!' And 
as he felt my band on bis forcbca<l; 
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'For God’s sake, don’t be sorry, lad,’ 
be begged. 'A great finish for me. I 
never hoped for luck like this.’ 

’’There's a small village,” the boy 
went on — “I never knew its name; it’s 
back of the Piave; only a pile of broken 
stuff now anyhow. But the church 
was standing that night, a lovely old 
church \^'ith a tower pierced with win- 
dows. We stuck in a traffic jam in 
front of that church. The roads were 
one solid column going forward into 
the mess. Mile after mile of it in one 
stream — and every parallel road must 
have been the same. 

”It got dark early and the ration 
truck was late coming up. being caught 
in the jam. It was night by the time 
the eats wctc ready and 1 left my bus 
in front of the church I spoke of. Td 
wished myself on the officers of a bat- 
tery having mes.** in trees back of a 
ruiuoil house. When 1 went back to 
the bus, it was clean dark. But the 
sky was alight w'ith gun flashes from 
everywhere, a continuous flicker like 
sununer lightning with glare.^ here and 
there like a .sudden blase from a fac- 
tory chimney. The rumbling gun 
t homier was without a break, punc- 
t via ted by heavier Iwomings; the near 
gum seemed an insane 4th of July. 

'1 looked in at my load and I saw' 
thal my nunu*sake was worse. We 
were still trapped in the jam; no chance 
of breaking for hours maylK*. I saw 
then that they’d t timed the church 
into a 1 1 revising .<tation. There was 
straw on the stone lioors and two sur- 
gcitns anti some orderlU*s. Wounded 
\v«'re being carried in on stretchers. 
Jne Borron ami I lifteil out John 
Ootiuldson and took him in and cared 
for him as well us pos.sible until we 
cmild eorral an overworkt'd doctor. I 
liiougld IM talk to him a bit to dis- 
tract him, ami he .■s^'emed glad. 

The lad stopped; hi*« big fingers 
))ulled at the collar of his uniform. 


’’Little by little,” he went on, ’’John 
Donaldson of Italy told his story ^ain. 
He held tight to my band as be told it.” 
The boy baited again and bit at his 
lower lip with stror^ white teeth. ”I 
like to remember that,” he went on 
slowly. “He had lived nearly twenty 
years in Perugia.' He had run away 
from America. Because — he — took 
money. He was supposed to be dead.” 

I sat forward, grasping the sides of 
my chair, pulling the thing out of the 
boy with straining gase. 

’’Uncle Bill,” he spoke, and his dear 
voice shook, ’’you know who it was. 
I found why his eyes looked familiar. 
They were like my own. The man I 
was helping to die was my father.” 

1 hear<l my throat make a queer 
sound, but I said no word. The voice 
flowed on, difficultly, determinedly. 

"It’s a strange thing to remember — 
a weird and unearthly bit of living — 
that war-ruined church, strewn with 
straw, the wounded wrapped like mum- 
mies in dark blankets, their white 
bandages making high spots in the 
wavering, irregular lights of lanterns 
and pocket flashes moving about. I 
sat on the pavement by his side, hand 
in hand. A big crucifix hung above, 
and the Christ seemed to be looking — 
at him.” 

The voice stopped. I heard my 
own as a sound from beyond me 
asking a question. "How did you 
find out?” 1 asked. 

"Why, you see, Uncle Bill,” he an- 
swered, as if my voice had helped him 
to normality a bit, "I started off by 
saying I’d write to anybody for him, 
and wasn’t there somebody at home 
maybe? And he smiled out of his tor- 
ture, and said 'Nobody.' 

"Then I said how proud we were of 
such Americans as ho had shown him- 
self and how much he’d helped. I 
told him what Teddy Frith said of how 

« Ptrufia provlnea io Itaiy. 
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he’d put heart into the men. And 
about the war cross. At that his face 
brightened. 

“ ’Did he really aay I'd helped?’ He 
was awfully pleased. Then he con* 
sidered a moment and spoke: ‘There’s 
one lad I’d like to have know — if it’s 
possible to find him — and if he ever 
knows anything about me — that I died 
decently.’ 

“I threw at him — little dreaming the 
truth, 3^t eagerly — T’ll find him. I 
promise it. What’s his name?' 

“And he smiled again, an alluring, 
sidewise smile he had, and said: 'Why, 
the same name as mine — John Donald* 
son. He was my baby.’ 

“Then for the first time the truth 
came in sight, and my heart stood still. 
I couldn’t speak. But I thought fast. 
1 feared giving him a shock, yet I had 
to know — 1 had to tell him. I put my 
free hand over his that clung to me and 
I said: ‘Do you know, Mr. Donald* 
son, it’s queer, but that's my name 
too. I also am John Donaldson.’ 

“He turned Ms head with a start and 
his eyes got wide. ‘You are?’ he said, 
and he peered at me in the half light, 
T believe you look like me. GodT he 
said. His face seenied to sharpen and 
he shot words at me. ‘Quick!’ he said. 
T mayn’t have time. What was your 
mother’s name?’ 

“I told him. 

“He was so still for a breath that 1 
thought rd killed him. Then his face 
ligbted^quite angelically, Uncle Bill. 
And he whispered, two or three words 
at a time— you know the words, Uncle 
Bill — Tennyson: 

“ 'Sunset and evening star,’ he whis- 
pered: 

“‘Sunset and evening star, 

“‘And one clear call for me — ’ 

“He patted the breast of his bloody, 
grimy uniform. ‘Following the flag! 
Mel My son to bold my band as I go 
out I I hadn't dreamed of such a pass- 


ing f' Then he looked up at me, aw- 
fully interested. 'So you're my big 
SOD,’ be said. ‘My baby.’ 

“I knew that he was remembering 
the little shaver he'd left twenty years 
back. So I leaned over and kissed 
him, and he got his arm around iny 
neck and held me pretty tight a min- 
ute, and nobody cared. All those dy- 
ing, suffering, last-ditch men lying 
around, and the two worn-out doctors 
hurrying among ’em — they didn’t care. 
No more did he and I. I’d found my 
father; I wasn’t caring for anything 
else.” 

There was deep silence in the room 
again and a log of the fire crackled and 
fell apart and biased up impersonally; 
the pleasant sound jarred not at all the 
tense, human atmosphere. 

“And he—! Uncle Bill," went on 
the throbbing voice, “through the 
devilish pain he was ratiiant. He was. 
thank Godt 1 wanted to hold up a 
doctor and get dope to quiet him — 
and he wouldn't. 

'“It might make me unconscious,' 
he objected. 'Would 1 lose a minute 
of you? Not if 1 know it! This is the 
happiest hour I’ve had for twenty 
years.’ 

“ He told me, a bit at a time, about 
things. First how he’d arranged so 
that even my mother thought him 
dead. Then the bald facts of Ins down- 
fall. He hated to tell that. 

“'Took money,’ he said. 'Very 
unjustifiable. But I ought to havi^ 
had plenty — life’s most unreasonable. 
Then — I couldn’t face — discovery — 
bate, unpleasantness.' He shuddered. 
‘Might have been— jailed.* It wa« 
shaking him so 1 tried to stop him, but 
he pointed to his coat and laughed — 
Uncle Bill, a pitiful laugh. It tore me. 
‘John Donaldson’s making a good 
getaway,' he labored out. ‘Must tell 
everything. I’ll finish — clean. To — 
my son. Honor of — tbe uniform,’ 
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He was getting exhausted. ‘That’s 
all, ’ he ended , ' dishonor. ’ 

“And I flung at him: ‘No — no. It’s 
covered over— wiped out — with serv- 
ice and honor. You’re dying for the 
flag, Father— Father!’ I whispered 
with my arms around him and crying 
like a child with a feeling I’d never 
known before. 'Father, Father!' I 
whispered, and he lifted a hand and 
patted my head. 

'“That sounds nice,' he said. Sud- 
denly he looked amused. His nerve 
all through was the bulliest thing you 
ever saw, Uncle Bill. Not a whimper. 
‘You thought I was Italian,’ he 
brought out. ‘Years ago, this morn- 
ing. But— I'm not. American, sir — 
I hoard the call — the one clear call, 
American.’ 

“Then he closed his eyes and his 
l)reathing was so easy that I thought 
he might sleep, and live hours, maybe. 
I loosened his flnger.s and lifted his 
head on my coat that I’d folded for a 
pillow, for I thought I'd go outside 
and And Joe Barron and get him to 
lake the bus down w*hcn the jam held 
up so I could start. Before I started, 
I i)ent over again and he opened his 
eyes, ami I said very di.stinclly: *I 
want you to know that I’ll be prouder 
all my life than words can say that 
Tvo had you for a father,’ and he 
brought out a long, perfectly contented 
Mgh, and seemed to drop off. 

“I began to pick my way through 
ihe clutter of men lying, aome still as 
death, some writhing and gurgling 
liorrid sounds. I bad got about eight 
feet when Acros.s the hideous noises 
broke a laugh like a plcase<l ki4l. I 
whirled. He’d lifted his big shoulders 
up from the straw and was laughing 
after me from under those thick black 
lashes; his eyes were brilliant. He 
stretched out his arms to me. 

“ ‘American, sir,' he said in a strong 
voice. And fell hack dead.” 


I heard the clock tick and tick. And 
tick. Minutes went by. Then the 
boy got up in the throbbing lienee 
and walked to the fire and stood, his 
back to me, looking down at the 
embers. His voice came over his 
square young shoulders, difficult but 
determined, as of a man who must 
say a thing which has dogged him to 
be said. 

“God arranged it, Uncle Bill. I 
know that well enough. God forgave 
him enough to send him me and a 
happy day to go out on. So don’t 
you Iwlieve — that things are all right 
with him now?” 

It was hard to speak, but I had to 
— 1 had a message. 

“John,” I said, “we two know the 
splendor of his going, and that other 
things count as nothing beside that 
redemption. Do you suppose a great 
God is more narrow-minded than wc?” 

And my boy turned, and came and 
sat on the broad side of the chair, and 
put hia arm around my shoulder and 
his young head against mine. His 
cheek was hot and wet on my thin 
hair. 

“American, sir,” whispered my 
dear boy, softly. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. The author of the foregoing story 
wrote over a long period of years, She is 
known especially for her short stories, 
which have ajipearcd in many magazines 
and also in various collections. If possible, 
read another selection which she wrote 
and give a report. 

2. This selection is a short story. A 
short story must always be complete, but 
there are two ways of making it complete. 
One is by using incidents to supply the 
information necessary to round out the 
understanding of the reader. The other is 
to supply information through descriptive 
passages without using too many words. 
How has the author of thU story given you 
the needed information? 
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3. How did the author succeed in making 
you feel the confusion of battle? How 
did she make the character seem real? 
Would you have liked the story better 
had she told it directly instead of intro> 
duciog Uncle Bill as the narrator? Why 


do you think she chose this method? Is 
the method widely used? 

4. Do you agree that John’s father had 
made up for all the weakness and wrongs 
of his earlier life? Give reasons for think- 
ing as you do about the matter. 


POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

Aside from actually mingling with people, them are few bettor ways of 
understanding how people live than by reading alwul them. literature not 
only tells about the activities of people, hut reveals their thoughts and Gmotioiu< 
as well. The stories of this unit enabled you to see people living in various 
ways. Let us think about some of the conclusions you may have formed. 

First, you probably were impressed by the great variety i>f experiences por- 
trayed in the unit. Some of the incidents represent e<i experiences of everyday' 
life — the kind that people have day after day. Others n'presented experiences 
of everyday people in unusual conditions. For instance, “Snow-Bound” is 
the story of a typical country family of New England cut off from the world 
by a heavy snowfall- The members of the family had to make the best of an 
unusual situation. Then there were stories of a more adventurous nature, 
picturing more novel experiences. Doubtless you thrilled with excitement as 
you read some of the happenings in the bear story of B>'rd, the Alaskan story 
of Jack London, or the Poker Plat story of Bret Harte, Altogether, then, you 
saw cross sections of life as it is lived in various ways. 

Second, perhaps you realised more than ever that it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world. You found them ranging all the way from a tender mother 
in the home to the coarsest man on the frontier. All, however, were moved 
by the same feelings and hopes in life. The outward appearances often <iid 
not reveal their real human qualities. In other words, human nature seem.x 
about the same under all conditions of life. 

Third, you realiscsl that people arc greatly influenced by the conditions in 
their physical and social environment. Although human nature is much the 
same, people react differently because of differences in the conditions about 
them. They form different ideas, develop different interests, and set up 
different ideals. 

CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

1. Following are introductory statements concerning the action of certain 
characters in the unit. Following each statement are several roa.sons that 
might explain the action. Copy the introductory statement and com- 
plete it by using the reason which seems to explain the action best. 

1. The citizens of Poker Flat drove away the “outcasts” because 
a. they thought them a bad moral influence in the town. 

5. they had lost money to the “outoaata.” 

e. they were afraid there would not be enough food for winter. 

d. of a sudden whim. 
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2. People on the streets of the town noticed Sabre Cravat because 

а. her clothes were old4ashioned. 

б. she wanted to attract attention. 

c. she was not dressed like other people in the town. 

d. many people had nothing to do. 

3. People of today are seldom so completely cut off from the M orld as Whittier's 
family in **Snow>Bound’' because 

0 . they can get news by telephone and radio. 

6. it does not snow so hard any more. 

c. roads are paved better t4xlay than they were then. 

d. they do not live so far out in the country. 

4. The man in William Byrd's story w'ould not have had a dangerous adventure 
with the bear if 

a. he had not become frightened. 

b. he had been a little quicker in action. 

e. he had called for help. 

d. his gun had been properly primed. 

5. Julia PeterMon’s father made his children w*ork hard because 

а. he thought it was good for them. 

б. he wax naturally cniel. 

c. he (lid not want them to learn American ways. 

d. he WHS avaricious for wealili. 

6. To make him comparatively safe, the man in Jack London's story needed 

u. eartridgcH for his rifle. 

6. good sln»c8. 

c. plenty of money. 

(/. a map. 

7. Tlie elder John Donaldson was proud of his American uniform because 

(I. Itv had always I >0011 a good citisen. 

6. he was loo old to gel into the army. 

lie felt that it licl|>ed lii.n to make up for his past failures. 

d. he thought he looked well in it. 

II. Peoples ideas, in t crest. h, and hlcnls. its you know, are often affected by 
otn lronment. Hedow are short skclrhes of some of the characters you have 
iiuu iiv this unit, Name the .'ieleclioiis in which the characters appear and 
explain the comlitiorLi of environ men I which helped to explain their actions. 

1. John OakUursI was a gambler wlwi took everything as it came. He had a 
kiiul hear! jiikI was s<unelime3 '"ery generous, but he was also reckless and 
jiiudc a living from jicopic who were less skillful gamblers. 

2. The man in iu>rtherii C'anada threw away gold and was glad to eat foods 
that most )x^»plc would consider disgusting. When there was plenty of 
food, ho hoarded scraps of food in his bed and felt resentful toward people 
who ato heartily. 

3. Julia Peterson disliked her home and was eager to leave it. She looked 
forward happilv to a life of monotonous housework in a home that lacked 
all modern conveniences. 
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4. The elder John Donaldson had been an irresponsible ne'er^dcKwell all hi^ 
lUe, but on the day described in the story he behaved like a hero. He was 
proud of his country and eager to serve others. 

6. Whittier’s family enjoyed aimple pleasures. They read the same book^ 
over and over. Often they knew nothing about what was going on in the 
world outside their own farm. 

III. Copy each of the following statements and indicate whether it is true 
or false. Other members of the class may not always agree with your 
judgment. Prepare, therefore, to defend all your answers. 

1. Id *'As Weary Pilgrim*' Anne Bradsireet expresses quiet contentment with 
her lot in life. 

2. William Byrd added to the humor of “A Bear Story*’ by using a more 
dignided and serious style than the story warranted, such as saying the 
bear '’put herself in Battle Array.'* 

3. '’Snow-Bound" would have been a better poem if the moralieing passages 
had been omitted, such as 

But He who knows our frame is just. 

Merciful, and compassionate.’* 

4. If Miniver Cheevy had been bom in another age. he would have been equally 
discontented and s failure. 

6. In "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" Bret Harte intended Oakhurst to be an 
attractive and admirable character. 

6. Sabra Cravat behaved very stu^dly on her first day in Osage. 

7. Rob wanted to marry Julia because he saw she was a good worker. 

8. ’'Love of Life" shows that Jack London really knew the country about 
which he wrote and that he knew how people behave when they are nearly 
starved. 

d. "American, Sirl'* would have been a better story if it had been told in a le5s 
sentimental style. 

ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. The selections in this unit, of course, do not describe all ways of living. 
Think of other ways about which you have learned from experience, from 
motion picture or radio, from reading, or from stories told by older people. 
Explain one of the ways in the form of an essay or story. 

2. In the early days of book-making it was impossible to make illustrations 
such as you commonly see today. To begin with, there was no way of making 
photographs, and even after the camera was invented, years pa-ssed before 
printers learned how to use photographs in making picture.^ for books. There 
were two leading methods of making illustrations. One was by the use of 
steel engravings. In this method the pictures were cut with fine tools on sten*! 
plates which in turn were used for printing. All the illustrations for "Snow- 
Bound" in this unit were made in this manner. 

A cheaper and much quicker way of making illustrations was by means of 
woodcuts. In this method the pictures were cut on wooden blocks which were 
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used for printing. The parte intended to show light in the pictures were cut 
away. The portrwt of William Byrd on page 73 was made from a woodcut. 
If you enjoy using tools, try to make a woodcut illustration for one of the 
selections in this unit. 

3. Choose one of the selections in the unit for dramatization. Wnte the 
dialog part, indicate the stage setting, costumes to be worn, and the '^properties" 
that are needed. 

4. Imagine you are a reporter and write an account of one of the events 
described in this unit. Or imagine you are a radio announcer and write an 
account to read “over the air." 

ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

People are interesting because they live in so many different ways. You 
enjoy seeing what they do. You enjoy reading about them or hearing about 
them. Fo]io\\'ing are a numl>er of selections which will help you know more 
about people and understand why an<l how they live in various ways. 

Acroii the Bi'ergladee. Ry Huqh WiLtouoHav. 

A novel telling about a journey by canoe through the marshes of Florida. 

Cruwe e/ the Dream Ship. By Ralmi Stock. 

A travel s^tory about three |ieople— one a glrl^who encounter the perils of coral 
reef A, shipwreck, and typluHins in the South Sea Islands. 

The Bxile. By PcAHt Buck. 

A biography of the author's mother revealing the difficulties site encountered in 
educating children In China. 

Game of hife and Dt'oth. By Lincoln CoLcoan. 

A ^horl shiry of advcntumiie Ufc on tlie sea. 
ileroen of the Storm. By William I). O’Connor. 

Narrative ei^Aays on life^ving service, from ilie official records of the Coast Guard 
Service, 

Jn the Tennnnee .l/onnfnins. By Mary N. Murpree. 

A short story of neigh iMirhiKxi life in the mountains. 
lantern in Her Hand. By Bess STBBEtBH ALDRICH. 

A ntivel Idling of the fortitiide of a pioneer family. 

On the Bottom. By Kdward Ellsdero. 

A novel reciting the 2 «tor>' of raising the sunken submarine S>51. 

0 Pioneers! B.v Willa Catheh. 

A novel telling how frontiersmen struggled to win a living from the prairies of 
Nebraska. 

Post of Dixie. By O. Henry. 

A short story about the editor of a magazine and his struggle to have it written 
by home jwople. 

Songefur a Little House. By Christopher Morlet. 

Poems based on pleasant home life. 





ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY 

Is there romance in industry? Does industry ever inspire you and 
stir your imagination? Do you feel a thrill when you see an airpl^e 
soaring through the sky or look at a tall building which almost reaches 
up into the clouds? Do vou look with admiration upon the turning 
wheels of a great factory? Do you thrill when you employ your own 
hands in making things with tools? If ao, then you know that there 
is real romance in industry. 

Every new invention opens up new fields of adventure. ^ One of the 
first great inventions, of course » was the wheel. This invention, perhaps 
more than anything else, has made possible modem civilisation. There 
is little wonder, then, that we frequently bear the expression “wheels of 
industry/’ What docs it mean to you? Do you see gear wheels and 
wheels of transportation carrying raw materials to factories and finished 
products away again? Do you S4?e the wheels of tractors at work on 
f„„ns— wheels that pull with the strength of many teams of horste? 
Yes! wheels indeed play a trcmon^lous part in making the industrial 
world what it is today. 

Hesides general industry, sfiecial types of work have inspired 
thousands of people. For iiLstance, there Is the romance of mining. 
Think of the forty-niners in search of gold— how they crowed the plains 
in ereaking wagons* crowcleii the ships that beat their way slowly 
arouml tlje southern tip of South America, or marched on foot across 
fever-infos ted Panama. There wo.^ the further romance of searching 
for hidden treasures, of continuing the search in spite of repeated 
failures, and the thrill that came when gold was found. 

It is not neee.'^sary. of course, to l>e engaged in great enterprises to 
feel the roniance of industry. Any kind of worth-while work in 
which a person engages provides an element of romance- First of all, 
there is the ehallenge which comes from working on a job. Second, 
tlier<‘ is the element of sticking to a task and giving it the best efforts 
a jierson can command. Third, there is the element of satisfaction 
which comes from a joh well done- 

Writers are l>oginning to realiie the wealth of material which 
imlustry has placed at their disposal- Few fields provide more stories 
of adventure or studies of real human interest. Novelists, short -story 
writers, essayists, and even por*(R are looking to industry as a very 
fertile field. They are finding that within cold factory walls, down in 
dark min<'s, an<l ovct broad acres of gro>ring crops there is a human 
clement lung unsung. 
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THE 


NEW FARM TRACTOR* 

By Carl Sandburg 
Imagine a long line of mules pulling s 
big plow» their heads nodding* their ears 
flapping, their tails switching. Now and 
then one tries to take a bite of his neigh- 
bor s shoulder* or is balky when he turns 
at the end of the held. T)\t (Miet sees all 
these mules in a new twenty-horsepower 
traetor described in the following poem. 

Snub D03e» the guts of twenty mules 
are in your cylinders and trans- 
in ission. 

The rear axles hold the kick of twenty 
Missouri jackasses. 

It is in the records of the patent office 
and the ads there is twenty horse 
power pull here. 

The farm boy says hello to you instead 
of twenty mules — be sings to you 
Instead of ten span’ of mules. 
*FVom fiorly ifooa. 

• tpcn: a team. 


A bucket of oil and a can of grease is 
your hay and oafs. a 

Rain proof and fool proof (hey stable 
you anywhere in the fields with 
the stars for a roof. 

1 carve a team of long-ear mules on the 
steering wheel^it’s good-by now 
to leather reins and the songs of 
the old mule skinners.^ 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. To Ssndbui^. strength and jKiwcr 
are romantic. He has iiGX’cr accepted 
the idea that only tiie beautiful, the heroic, 
or the deeply tragic arc suitable subjects 
for poetry. Find out some of the (hemes 
he has u^, read some of his poems, and 
give a report to the claas. 

2. What poetic qualities did you find in 
the foregoing poem? What kind of poem 
U it? Read it aloud for the rhythm. 

* saCiinfrc a alane term uaed in the Weatern 

UciiCad Stataa tor "mule driv^ra " 
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3. Did you any particular emotion 
hfi you read the poem? Did you fed regret 
bccntiKC the nulled had been replaced by 
the tractor? Was the poem hard to read? 

4. Arc you ever sorry when something 
old is replaced by s<imething new? Why 
m\jst sentiment sometimes be forgotten in 
cases of this kind? 

C:ALIBAN in THE COAL 
MINES* 

By Ixjuts I'sTbKMbYtn 

Sunshine and gras^, tender flowers, the 
Miooti and the friendly ctars at night add 
iiikieh to the enjoyment of life. Miners 
wUo work nnderK round, Ut)wever, enjoy 
none of these (Idnss. The following |M>em 
revrnU lunv a eiml miner feeh almiit some 
of the things he misses. 



INStOB A COAV MINE 


•From Srheteef Poem< iinrf ParediV*. 


God, we don’t like to complain; 

We know that the mine is no lark.' 
But — there’s the pools from the rain; 
But — there’s the cold and the dark. 

God, You don't know what it is — 6 
You, In your well-lighted sky — 
Watching the meteors whisa; 

Warm, with a sun always by. 

God, if You had but the moon 

Stuck in Your cup for a lamp, lo 
Even You’d tire of it soon, 

Down in the dark and the damp. 

Nothing but blackness above 

And nothing that moves but the 
cars , . . 

God, if You wish for our love, is 
Fling us a handful of stars! 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoing poem 
Kocs tlw whole vtorld as ninteriul to l>c 
turned into ;M>etry. Kind out how lie 
<liffer» fnmi iiu»ht |mh*(s in this regard. 

2. Dih^ the |M>em toll a story < describe 
a vtH'oe or i>ers(»ri. or express an omotion? 
What Ivfie of ;a»em is jl? 

3. Very often a jaiet i>utK into wor<ls 
the feelings of ia*i»ple wlio cannot express 
their feelings tliem.-elve.<. Ilow did Ihiter- 
mover ex|Jre^s the feelings of the minor? 

4. A |H>et lll^^ay•^ > 00 .' soinotinng l>cyond 
the object ur |K*r>ou in front of liis eyes. 
When ycHi hsik at a pile of eoal. do you 
think <»f the nnui who InlsinKl far down in 
the onrth t<» prtKhire it? 

PRAYER- 

liy I A) CIS rSTKKMEYKB 

(Jreat writor>, great nrtist«5, and great 
mn'*ieuin> are almost never satishod with 
their work. They always feel tliat next 
time they can do l»ctter, and so go on trying 
tis long as they live. The same i« true of 
anyone who tries Ui turn out a great piece 
«»( work. Such Ls the theme of the follow- 
ing poem. 

•From Settled Poems ond Parodit*. 

* lark: a jolly adventure. 
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God. though this life te but a wraith,' 
i^though we know not what we uae. 
Although we grope with little faith 
Give me the heart to fight— and lose. 

Ever imurgent* let me be, c 

Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 

Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit — 
And let me always see the dirt, n 
And all that spawn and die in it. 

Open mv ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes 
and drums— 

But never let me dare forget js 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 

From compromise and things half- 
done, 

Keep me, with stern and stubborn 
pride. 

And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. u 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Tills poem is further evidence that 
Untermeyer sees the whole world as 
material to be turned into poetry. He 
accepts the world as it is, vvpjtijjg about 
both the pleasant and unpleasant condi- 
tions of life. How does this attitude help 
to made hia poems alive? 

2. You probably noted that this poem 
|B a lyric. What qualities of a lyric does 
It possess? What emotions did you feel as 
you read it? 

3. Did the rhythm and the sound of the 
words seem to fit into the meaning of the 
poem? Read the poem again and note 
how the two work together. 

4. Many people believe that when a 
person fails at something, he should give 
up and try something else. Others believe 
he should go on trying until he succeeds. 
Whjch do you think is right in most situa- 
tions in life? Why? 

' wraftA; giiMiJity; app»rjlioa. 

J ivur^: tthtlat. struggUiif. 


THE SILKWORM’S RIVAL- 

By Edwi.s E. Slosson 

Until a few generations ago clothes were 
made largely of cotton, wo<il, silk, and 
linen. Tliese materials had been us^ for 
thousands of years. A few other mato- 
naU were used locally in certain jwirts o( 
the world, but they had never Iwn very 
satisfactory. Most people thought that 
clothes would continue to he nmde of the 
same materials and that new textile fibers 
of major imporfanee would nei er be foutid. 
Finally prt>ces.sc5 were invented for making 
new fillers synthetically. Tins led tf> tiew 
departures* in the making of textiles and the 
development of a whole gw up of synthetic 
fibers commonly known as ruyon. T<iduy 
the rayon industry is one of the largest in 
the world. The weakness of the fiber 
mentioned in the selection ha& since been 
largely o>*erconie. 

Man has entered into active com- 
petition with the silkworm, and al- 
though the worm has the advantage 
of several million gem‘rutiona of pre- 
vious practice in the art of .lilk making, 
man is rapidly eatching up. The out- 
put of artificial silk has incrctused five- 
fold during the liwt twenty yenrs, 
while the output of natural silk lias 
only gained fifty jier cent. Nearly 
half of what seems silk to the eye 
comes nowadays from the factory in- 
stead of the cocoon. About forty 
million foreign feet are now inea8e<i in 
.synthetic silk stockings made in Amer- 
ica. Over two billion yards of syn- 
thelic* thread arc spun out in a day in 
the factories of the United States, 
and if each thrca<l consists of twenty 
filaments the total length of filaments 
produced in five days would more 
than suffice to reach tlie sun. 

Artificial silk is not silk and should 
never be sold as such. But if it is, it 
is not so much because the salesman 
desires to deceive as it is because the 

•Prom CkaU on Seifntt. 

» o^nUutic: artiAcisl. 
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RAYON YARN IS PUT UP IN CONES, SKEINS. AND TUBES 


pulOic is unwillinic to creilit llic chemist 
with the* tToation of something new or 
to h<*lievc' that ho ran make anything 
so jsoo<l as is Tim<ir t>y a worm. Of 
Into tliis unnatural projtnlice in favor 
of nature* is hoing ovoroomo, ami the 
now synthetic fthors are iM'ing mar- 
kotcil hy tlioir manufacturers, as they 
should ho. under synthetic names. 
Some of the trade-names are viscose » 
lust ton, fiher.‘«ilk, luster-fiber, baron- 
ette, Oivet silk, soir do Paris, Glanz- 
stoff. artisi'ta, lust race) lose. There 
are a lot of others that I omit to men- 
tion because I can’t rcmcinbor them. 

There arc; four different modes of 
manufacture, but the raw material is 
essentially the same, cellulose. This 
is the substance of wowt, i>ai>cr, and 
cotton, so that it is cheap and abun- 
dant enough; but the difficulty is to 
dissolve it so that it can be squirted 


out of the tiny holes in the spinneret' 
to form the ftl>ors. Water will not 
dissolve paper pulp, of course, nor will 
any tinl inary solvent except strong 
acids and alkalis. 

The fir.Kl |)crson to solve the problem 
was a Frenchman, Count do Char- 
don net.- who in 1884 deposited with 
the French Aca<lemy of Sciences a 
sealeil document- Three years later 
this was opened and found to contain 
a method of making artificial fiber by 
treating cellulose with nitric acid. The 
resulting compound, which is a mild 
form of guncotton,’ can bo dissolved in 
alcohol and ether, like iIjc common col- 
lodion that wc use to cover our skinned 
knuckles. But the nitric acid had to 

* tpinmeret: a amall plate with tiny holes tbrougb 

which the celiuroM solutioD pasaaa. 

* (shSr’db-oS')* 

* a powerful explosive made from cot- 
ton waatee apd mtrie and auJpburic adds, 
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be thoroughly eliminated from the 
yam ; otherwise it was too inflammable. 

Another process, invented by the 
French and worked by the Germans, 
got the cellulose into fluid form by 
dissolving it in a solution of copper 
and ammonium salts. 

In the making of viscose a third 
method is employed. Wood pulp, 
such as is used in paper making, is 
treated with strong soda lye and then 
with carbon disulphide. This brings 
the cellulose into solution as an orange 
liquid. This is forced through minute 
holes in a platinxim nossle into dilute 
acid, which hardens each fine stream 
into solid fiber, and the sulphide is 
Chen removed. 

During the war another form of 
soluble cellulose found extensive 
employment as “scac,''^ or dope for 
airplane wings. This is the acetate, 
made by dissolving cotton or wood- 
pulp in the concentrated acid of vine* 
gar, acetic. Lustron ia made by this 
process. 

These various kinds of artificial 
fibers differ from one another, and all 
of them differ from natural silk. And 
In this difference lies Choir value. For 
fabrics can be woven out of natural 
and artificial silk with cotton or wool 
in any desired combination. The fab* 
ric at first may look white and uniform, 
but if it is dipped in baths of various 
dyes each thread will attach a particu- 
lar tint, and a complicated design will 
be brought out in color. 

The artificial fibers and the coaUtar 
dyes make a brilliant combination, 
and through the aid of thU alliance* 
our world has become more colorful 
and cheerful. Sweaters and shawls, 
hats and hose, neckties and under- 
wear, have blossomed out in varied 
hue like the flowers that bloom in the 

‘ Mlutioa put on airpliiM W make 

ctronfer. 

*aUMne<; between dym ud artificial 

filki. 


las 

spring. The knitting-machine has 
taken a new spurt and is now running 
a race with the loom. Ladies may now 
wear synthetic lace that is shadowed by 
no thought of toilsome fingers^ and bent 
shoulders. They may wear synthetic 
furs without sacrifice of wild life. 

Man is no longer dependent upon 
what he can pick up in the plant or 
animal kingdoms, for the new fiber 
can be made in any form desired. A 
single filament may be run out thou- 
sands of yards without knot or break. 

The man-made fiber is not so strong 
as the worm-made silk, especially 
when wet; but what interfered with 
its popularity at first was the fact 
that it was lacking in ‘'scroop.’’ 
The scroop, as the sound of the word 
suggests, is the audible evidence of the 
presence of silk. What was the u.>«e 
of wearing silk if nobody could hear 
it as you passed? So thought (he 
ladies of former days, but the fjjshjon 
changed, and now the preference U 
for silent silk. 

PONDERING OVER THE 
ESSAY 

1. The author of the foregoing selection, 
Edwin E. Slosson, is noted as a writer of 
scientific articles tliat are easy to read. 
Why is it difficult to write scientific articles 
of such a nature? 

2. The foregoing selection illustrates a 
type of essay commonly found in magn- 
sines and newspapers. How* does it differ 
from an essay of the usual type? 

3. To be well done, a popular essay such 
■a this, must be interesting and easy to 
read, and yet must give interesting infor* 
matioD Uiat is accurate. How does this 
article meet these requirements? 

4. To most people, nothing is more 
important than clothing, with the possible 
exception of food. Which is the more 
valuable feature of rayon, iU beauty or its 
cheapness? Have you ever worn any 
articles made of rayon? 

* teiUeme Mo»tlac« wm previously made 

oa baod loom*. 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST 
THE POTATO* 

By Edwin £. Slosson 

Many pnopie tliink that potatoes were 
first found in North America, but thU is 
not true. Tliey were cultivated by the 
Indians of Peru, on high plateaus among 
the Andes. Even t<iday a greater number 
of varieties of potatoes are grown in tlie 
Antics than anywhere else in the world. 
No one knows who first brought |>olatoes 
down from the moimtiiins. The following 
selection takes u]> the >t<iry at the |Kiiut 
where information really b4'fius. 



SbitbMnipa iMlUulioa OMrMy Dr Oo« A»»«l 

A MONUMENT TO SIR I>HANC1S 1>RAKI At 
OFPENBURG. CfeRMANY 


What would we do without the 
potato? None b so poor that he can- 
not afford to eat it. None is so rich 
that he can afford to disdtun it. If all 
the potato plants of Europe should 
suddenly perish and prove irreplace- 
able, a large part of the population 
would have to starve or emigrate. 

Yet the people fought the potato 
as though it were the plague when it 
was first introduced into Europe. 
They were used to the plague and 
regartled it as proper punishment for 
their sins, but the potato, coming from 
the wild west of America, was new and 
therx*fon* to be feared. 

Sir Francis Drake is supposed U> 
have brought the potato to England in 
158G, having perhaps taken the tubers, 
in the course of one of his privateering 
crui.'ies, from some Spanish vessel, 
together with other loss valuable 
lHH>ly. sueh as gold and gems. Any- 
how. he is credit (*<1 with it by the 
(lorinans, who erected a monument 
in his honor at Often burg in 1854 and 
struck oft ft me<lal to the British 
admiral as the savior of Germany in 
I II Hi. when a big potato crop enabled 
them to bold out another year. 

But >uch honors always come by 
slow fnught It tcM>k ix*ople a humlred 
years or more to learn that potatoes 
wen* gcMKi for them to eat, In the 
eight wnth century they fed them to 
their pigs an<l cattle, which, not hav- 
ing the prejudices of rational men, 
tcRik to them readily. The Germans 
then fe<l their prisonc'rs of war on 
|H)tatoes, and it happened that one of 
them was a Frt*neli chemist, Parmen- 
fier,* who. having l»een raptured in 
I7.W. was held a prisoner in Hanover 
for five years aiul Itad to live largely 
on |)otatoes. One would have thought 
he would have acquired a dista.ste for 
them, but on the contrary when he 

$lov /reiffht: ar« v«ry slow id comi&e. 
i PQTmfniier (pir'miN-CyE’). 


* From ChaU on Seitntt. 
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was released he urged his countrymen 
to cultivate the potato as a vegetable 
“that in Times of Necessity can be 
substituted for Ordinary Food/' But 
the French, even though starving, 
would not eat potatoes, until finally 
Parmentier persuaded the king and 
queen to taste some and wear a bou- 
quet of the blossoms. The people, 
seeing that the king and queen were 
not poisoned, consented to sample 
them for themselves. 

In 1728 an attempt was made to 
introduce potatoes into Scotland, but 
they were denounced from the pulpit 
on two contradictory counts, that they 
were not mentioned in the Bible and 
80 not fit food for Christians, and that 
they were the forbidden fruit, the 
cause of Adam's fall. They were 
accused of causing leprosy and fever. 

In England the effort of (he Royal 
Society to promote the cultivation of 
the potato was suspected to be a con- 
spiracy of capitalists to oppress the 
poor. The labor leader, William Cor- 
bett, said, “It has become of late the 
fashion to extol the virtues of po- 
tatoes as it has been to admire the 
writings of Milton and Shakespeare/’ 
^d be declared the >vorking-men 
ought not to be induced to live on such 
cattle food,* 

When the British army was sent 
to fight in Flanders^not in 1914 but 
a hundred years before — they ac- 
quired two shocking habits: they 
learned to swear terribly, and they 
learned to eat potatoes. The monks 
of Bruges bad introduced potato 
cultivation by compelling their tenants 
to pay part of their dues in potatoes. 
The farmers, seeing that the monks 
throve on them, began to save out 
some of the crop for their own use. 

In Germany our own Benjamin 
Thompson, having become Count 

^ /Md; pfrUto«« Ud been ued u food ter 

stock. 


Rumford in Bavaria, undertook to 
clean the beggars out of Munich. 
When he had rounded them up he had 
to feed them, and being a student of 
dietetics he decided that potato-soup 
was the cheapest and most nutritious 
food he could find. But he had to 
smuggle the potatoes into the kitchen 
secretly; otherwise he would have had 
a hunger strike in the poorhouse. 

And so, thanks to the initiative 
of scientists, kings, and monk}«, and 
to the involuntary assistance of pigs, 
prisoners, and paupers, the world got 
the inestimable benefit of potatoes. 

I wonder what we are fighting today 
as wrong-headedly and vainh' as 
potatoes were fought by our fore- 
fathers. 

PONDERING OVER THE ESSAY 

1. This article is another |Kipular esi<ay 
by Edwin E. Sloswn. Wimt rets<m« can 
you give as to why people like to read 
science articles of this sort? Note that 
the selection is really a historical essay. 
More and more people are writing historical 
matter that does not tell about war or 
poll tie*. For instance, they write on such 
aubjecte as heat, light, electricity, and 
other things that affect our comfort in life. 
Which do you think is more interesting, 
the story of a war or the history of a 
common article of food? 

2. How* could you tell that the foregoing 
article was an essay? Do you think the 
author’a purpose was primarily to tell 
about the potato, or to show the foolish- 
ntu of the prejudices people felt against 
the new food? How did he make the 
aelection interesting? Find sentences that 
be intended to be humorous. 

3. Did the article indicate that people 
Way sometimes have prejudices that are 
just as foolish as those against the potato? 
Write an answer to the question the 
author suggeste in the last paragraph. 

4 . Look up the histojy of the potato. 
Find out where it was first grown and 
how it came to be used as an imi>orlant 
article of food. In what countries arc 
most potatoes gn>wn today? 
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THE RICHEST AMERICAN 

By Edwin C. HiLt 

Do you ever think of radio speeohee as 
literature? They are iust as much litera- 
ture as speeches delivered in the usual 
manner before a visible audience. In 
fact, they are often better prepared and 
better delivered than those presented to 
an audience in the usual manner. This is 
l>ccnuse 8|)eaker3 must depend entirely 
upon the ear of the listeners for proper 
reception of wliat they say. Tlie following 
selection was deliver^ as a radio address 
in 1933. 

Ceood evening, everyone Who 

is the richest man in America today? 
Is it John V. Rockefeller, Junior, who 
holds the reins over the great Rocke- 
feller fortune? Is it Andrew J. 
Mellon, with his fnr-flung interests? 
Or is it that remarkable personality 
who is responsible for so many tro- 
lueiulous develupmcnta in this country 
ouisiile of mere nutcminhlle building? 
I mean, of course, none other than 
Henry Korcl, Henry Ford whose magic 
luueh drew half a million people to 
FontineV' old eity c»f IVtroit—that 
rity ity the lake wlurh has sueb a 
pieturrsepje and colorful history: 
Henry Ford, wlu> l)ie hr<t to raise 
I he priee of Inbor and nail it 1o the 
hiuher leM’U; Ih'urv Ford, who i« 
sueli :i curious and arrest ing nuxtiirc 
of siinplieity and shrewdness, of extra- 
ordinary business acumen and pure 
idealism: Henry Ford, the inspired 
mechanic of the old days, a wizard 
with machines, >'et a poet at heart, if 
ever there was one; perhaps as fine 
an outstanding example of clean, 
straightforward Americanism as we 
have scon in the ranks of big business 
over the sweep of all the years of 
America’s industrial development. He 
is, if figures don’t lie, the only Ameri- 

• Pontiat: an Indian chief who led a confedera- 
tion of tribes in warrine upon the British. 
He laid Ions $i^e to Detroit, and finally 
made peace there with (be British in l76o. 


can billionaire, the only rich man who 
can set down his fortune in more than 
nine figures. He is the only toweringly 
rich man who has kept clear of 
Street and of the often devious manip- 
ulations of high finance. The Ford 
fortune, which may aggregate a billion 
and a quarter, taking the worth of 
his company and the personal fortunes 
of himself and his son, Edsel, is 
undoubtedly one of the cleanest and 
most respectable fortunes that was 
ever built up by genius, perseverance, 
and foresight. It was built up as the 
natural reward of giving the people 
what they wanted without taking 
from the people more than a fair and 
measured profit. And the story of its 
origin and its growth is to me one of 
the most fascinating stories in all the 
annals of this land of opportunity. 

There were twelve men in it at the 
beginning, and the beginning was 
thirty years ago — June 10, lfi03. to be 
exact. Eleven of them had money, 
(he twelfth had only an idea. But 
Mniconison, the coal merchant, had 
faith in (he twelfth man’s idea and 
he started the subscription list. His 
clerk, Jim Couzens, came forward with 
his savings of $900 and another one 
hundred dollars borrowed from his 
sister. . . . James Gray, a friend of 
Mnicomson’s, chipped In with $10,000, 
for which they elected him president 
of the company. Charles Woodhall, 
Malcoinson’s bookkeeper, risked his 
thousand dollars. So did Vernon C. 
Fry, a shopkeeper, and Charles H. 
Bennett, a worker for a toy-gun 
company. Albert Strelow, a car- 
penter, put his life's earnings of 
$5,000 into the venture and rented his 
shed as the first factory. The Dodge 
Brothers, John P. and Horace E., 
agreed to build $50 motors in their 
machine shop and to take payment in 
stock. Two young lawyers, Horace 
H. Rackham and John W. Anderson, 
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drew up the contract for the Dodges 
and were talked into taking a flier' of 
ten thousand dollars. These were the 
eleven. The twelfth was Henry Ford 
and his contribution was his four cylin- 
der racing automobile, his engirieering 
services, and hU idea that an automo- 
bile could be built cheaply enough to 
appeal to folks with thin pocketbooks. 

Thus the Ford Motor Company 
was born, capitalized at ^100,000, 
with but $2S,000 paid in, and thus 
began the amazing career of Henry 
Ford. He was forty years old, lacking 
just six weeks. He will be seventy 
years old on July 30th, and as I write 
this down I have before me the 
annual report of the Ford Motor 
Company to the Secretary of State 
for New Hampshire, which shows that 
at the beginning of 1033 the com- 
pany’s net worth was Sti28, 344, 180-05. 
This sum. of course, does not include 
the personal fortunes of the FonU. 

These two anniversaries, the one of 
the company and the other of Mr. 
Ford’s close approach to the biblical 
threescore and ten.* prompte<l me to 
make this study of the career of this 
amazing man. It savors little of the 
Horatio Alger^ or the usual success 
story. He was not a poor boy. His 
father, William Ford, born in Cork, 
Ireland, of English descent, emigrated 
to America in 1847 and went to farm* 
ing in Greenfield, Michigan; married 
Mary Litogot, of Dutch-American 
parentage. On their 300-aere farm 
Henry was born July 30, 1863. His 
mother died when he was a boy of 
twelve, and about the time that he 
was showing a keen interest in things 
mechanical. Watches fascinated him. 
When be was thirteen he took one 
‘ ffUr: cbftQce. 

* ond Un.' rcfersiK* to Pnlitu 

S0:10— dftys ot ouf ynn vs tliree- 

■eon And tSD. 

* B^<UwAlff«r: t> writ*r whose boy baroes «Jw»ye 

srew Up to bs succ^eful. 
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apart, put it together again, and soon 
he became the unofftcial and unpaid 
watch fixer of the community. In hia 
early youth his grand idea wus to 
open a watch factory, buy the mute- 
rials for thirty-seven cent?*, a nil m*|| 
the finished pr»>tluct for half a dollar. 

At sixteen he quit school without 
the customary notice, either to the 
authorities or to his father, and look 
himself to Detroit to work in ii steam 
engine shop at $2.50 a week- His first 
financial problem was to find a way 
to pay $3.50 weekly board on a salarj' 
of $2.50, and he solved it by working 
for a jeweler at night for whicli he 
received $2, making in all $4.50 a week 
for a fifteen-hour day. The going was 
bard and when his father held out to 
the prodigal the lure of forty acres of 
farmland, young Henry forsook his 
grand scheme of turning out fifty-cent 
timepieces and went back to turning 
up the rich Michigan soil, He danced 
and he skated, two recreations of which 
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he i$ still very fond. He husked the 
corn and he wooed and won Clara 
Bryant, a girl of the neighborhood. 
He married at twenty^four and appar- 
ently was in the groove set apart for 
tolerably successful farmers. But the 
virus of the city' was in his blood, and 
there was no cure for him. Neither the 
entreaties of Mrs. Ford nor of his 
friends could deter him when the 
chance presented itself of a job in 
Detroit at $45 a month. Young Ford 
rented the farm, took the job, and 
within six months’ time was getting 
$150 a month, big money in those 
days out there, as an engineering 
jiupcrintendcnt. Right here, we find 
that many of the sayings and the 
policies which have created talk and 
controversy in late years are really the 
fruits of his own experience and his 
own methods in these early years. 
For example, when this man of half a 
billion dollars and more says that 
money is the most useless thing in the 
world and that wealth should be 
measured only by production, it is 
difficult to question his sincerity. 
(Vrlninly money never figured in 
Henry Ford’s calculations in his early 
manhood. And it was young Foreman 
Ford who cut down the svorking day 
in Detroit Kdlson^ from twelve to 
eight hours, although he himself con- 
tinued the twelve- hour schedule. 

At this time in his career the will 
o’ wisp of cheap watches had lx*rn 
crowded out of his fancy by still 
another phantom, that of a perfected 
and economical horseless carriage. 
He built his own home and with it a 
workshop, which shed came to be the 
bane of Mrs. Ford’s existence. Henry 
might disregard the remarks and looks 
of the neighbors who were saying or 

* ririM of Wfirr contaeioo, or looking for the 
city life. 

' OtlToii Editon: power aad light ploat ID 
Dotroit. 


indicating that he was an inventor 
with bats in his belfry, but it began 
to get on Mrs. Ford’s nerves. Yet, 
Henry kept at it, and one rainy room- 
ing a buggy frame, mounted on four 
bicycle wheels and powered by a two- 
cylinder engine, chugged out of that 
workshop and rolled down the avenue 
and back under its own power. Henry 
Ford had triumphed, but the fight had 
Just begun for him. For eight years he 
kept at his experiments, and in 1899 
he found himself vice-president and 
general manager of a company at 
$150 a month. However, his backers 
insisted on high-priced cars, They 
would not see eye to eye with the 
persistent and imaginative Ford who 
would not be convinced that horseless 
carriages were meant to be toys for 
millionaires only, while the bicycle 
built for two remained the average 
man's necessity. Therefore Henry 
was on his own again in the year 1902, 
and the thirty -ninth of his life. The 
world was not l>ea(ing any foot- 
path to his door, It was up to him to 
carry the battle to the country, to do 
something spectacular to bring atten- 
tion to his products and his idea, and 
so he evolved the first of a long series 
of brilliant publicity ideas. He set 
to work in a one-story brick shed and 
evolved two racing cars, each of four 
cylinders, one the “999,” and the 
other the “Arrow.” 

The race was the thing in those 
days and caused a good deal more 
excitement and interest than it does 
now, despite our Sir Malcolm Camp- 
l>olF and the Memorial Day Races in 
Indianapolis. The goodly crowd of 
Detroiters laughed at Henry when he 
rolled his “ 999 “ out on the track to do 
battle with the celebrated Alexander 
Winton, pioneer builder. But sneers 

*Sir Moleoim CtmpMl: a well-koown ScoUm^D 

*rbo haj broken all aum mobile ncords 

ia tbe Uoitad Suu*. 
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turned to cheers, for Ford not only 
won that race but his *'999” was 
never beaten, He, himself, drove la 
the races, but he was willing to relin- 
quish that part of the game to a dare- 
devil bicycle rider from St. Louis, 
none other than the renowned Barney 
Oldfield. Barney Oldfield, first of the 
speed demons f Ford’s cars, which 
would run and did run faster than 
almost any others, and Oldfield’s 
famous cigar cocked truculently in a 
corner of his mouth, as he roared 
around the track, attracted attention 
and gave Ford enough prestige to 
prompt the eleven aforementioned 
men to risk their money the following 
year in the Ford Motor Company. 

For the next ten years Henry Ford 
was busy at hU knitting,^ completely 
out of the public eye and the public 
press. He just made automobiles, 
1,708 two«cy Under affairs in the first 
year, and he studied engines and 
experimented. He was down in Palm 
Beach in 1905 for the races. A 
costly French car was wrecked, a 
tangled mass of shattered and twisted 
metal, all save one small piece. Ford 
picked up that piece from the sands 
and marveled that a metal so light 
could, alone of all the others, with- 
stand the shock of the smashup and 
come out whole. He learned that it 
was a French steel called vanadium, 
not made in this country. But he set 
out to see that it was iitade in this 
country and he made it the basis of his 
famous Model T. In 1906 he gained 
control of his company by buying out 
the Malcomson interest, which gave 
him 51 per cent of the stock. Three 
years later, in 1909, he used that con- 
trol to force upon his reluctant 
associates the principle of a standard- 
ised car under mass production. And 
this he summed up by the statement 
that *'Any customer can have bis car 

I AmtUinp.* work. 


painted any color he wants — so long 
as that color is black. ” 

One morning early in 1914 the 
telegraph wires bussed from Detroit 
a message that set the world gasping 
and was to bring the natne of Henry 
Ford to the attention of anyone, any- 
where, who could read any language. 
It was (he announcement that from 
that day and on the minimum wage in 
the Ford plant would be five dollars a 
day and the working day would bo 
eight hours in length. In such fashion 
Henry Ford took the spotlight us few 
men have ever done, and the Ford 
assembly line grew to gigantic propor- 
tions. The workers, standing shoulder 
to shoulder and having all the par(:< 
delivered (o them on conveyors waist 
high, put on the fenders and polished 
the doorknobs so well that the next 
year, 1915, saw the production of the 
onc-millionth Ford. In 1919 the Fords, 
father and son Kdse), who hud become 
President of the company, bought 
out the minority stockholders for the 
sum of 870,000,000, which gave them 
the entire outfit, lock, stock, and 
barrel. And the 8628.000,000 Ford 
Company today is theirs without 
bonds, stocks, or borrowed money out- 
standing against it. 

The staggering Ford figures c^m 
hardly be termed dull. In 1927 the 
fifteen-millionth car was produced. 
Between 1903 and 1919 the company 
paid 96 million dollars in dividends 
and between 1917 and 1924 its profits 
amounted to 8526,44 1 ,951 . Available 
reports give the year 1925 as the high- 
water year in the net value of the 
company, which was reported then 
as 8742,913,568. 

Henry Ford has stated in the 
following fashion the principles upon 
which he operates his business: 

First — An absence of fear of the 
future or veneration of the past. One 
who fears the future, who fears failure. 
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limits lux acrivirios. Failure is only 
the opportimity to l) 0 |»iti moro inlelli* 
irently again. Tliore is no disgrnce 
in honest failure; there is disgrace in 
fearing to fail. What is past is useful 
onl)' as it suggests n*ays and incuns 
of i^rogress, 

S(*conci A disregard of com petition. 
Wlmever does a thine l>cs( ought to 
Ih‘ (lie one to <io it. It is criminal to 
try to gel taoiness away fruiii another 
man eviimiial i>eraiise one is then 
trying to hiwer, for piT.^^onal gain, the 
concUtion of ones fellowmcn — to rule 
by force instead of by intelligence. 

'Ihiul 'I'he pulling of service before 
pmtii Without a profit inisiness can* 
iioi exieiul. 'l lieix* is nothing inher- 
rhOy wrong aliont loaking a profit, 

c 1 1- eo n d uel ed hi i si ness en t erpr i so 
cannot fail to retiiin a profit, Init 
profit must and inevitablv w'ill come 
as a K'Ward for good service. It can- 
not be the basis — it must be the 
resuU of service. 

Vounh- Manufacturing is not buy- 
ing low and selling high. It is the 


process of buying materials fairly and, 
with the am a I lest addition of cost, 
transforming those materials into a 
consumable product and paasing it 
along to the consumer. Gambling, 
apecuI.Rtion. and sharp dealing tend 
only to clog this progressioo. 

Henry Ford’s Pence Ship vcoturc in 
1915 with his slogan of getting the 
boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas. his statement that history is 
bunk, and his constant theorizing on 
politics and economics are fresh in tbs 
public mind. But judging him solely 
in his own sphere, who will dispute 
that as a manufacturer and mer- 
chandiser he is the supreme example 
in histor>'. And still the one thing 
in Henry Ford’s career which impresses 
me more than all his hundreds of 
millions, his mines, his forests, his 
waterpower developtnonts, and his 
factories, is this: 

Here was a man, who, by all the 
yardsticks w*e use, was a failure at 
forty, a visionary; yes, they called him 
a crank, ^^'hat one among us would 
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not have thrown up the sponge,* and 
gone back to the potato patch, the 
bam dancing and the cracker barrel’ 
in the general store at Greenfield! 
The great Lincoln, another failure at 
forty, was sorely disappointed that he 
was not made a land agent out in the 
Oregon Territory’ after his futile term 
in Congress. Had he gotten that job 
he never would have been President. 

Henry Ford has in material wealth 
everything beyond the dreams of man. 
And why? 

Because of a will that would not 
break. 

Because of a perseverance that 
would not falter. 

Because he trusted himself when all 
men doubted. 

I thank you. Good night. 

itAreurn up lk$ fiven up th« Sfhi. Tbe 

•xprMioB li dtrlv«d from tb« prsotke of 
tKrowlftf into th* sir. in tokon of dofmt. ih« 
•Mon uMd to wlp« off 0 boKOr. 

borref; 4 tymbof of loofor* in 4 country 
•Mr* who *4( ertektro 44 thty Bonip 4Ad 
dlieuM 4ff4ir4 of •ttr*. 

*Or4gon Lincoln'* t*tm in Coafr«*4 

•nd«d IQ 1S49. 4od Ororon did not ^omi a 
■Uto until ISSS. 


PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. The author of the foregoing talk is a 
well-known reporter and radio speaker. 
Perhaps you have heard him over the air. 
If not, find out when he is going to be on 
the air and listen to one of his programs. 

2. Almost any type of literature may Ih? 
heard over the air. The one you have 
just read is a short biography which, of 
^rae, cannot tell about a person’s whole 
life. Incidents must be chosen that are 
especially characteristic of the individual 
and will reveal his personality in a few 
words. Edwin C. Hill chose the incidents 
out of Henry Ford’s life whicli showed 
how patience and persistence changed him 
from a man of repeated failures into one 
of the world's greatest successes, 

3. Radio programs are limited in length 
and must exactly fill the allotted time. 
When Mr. Hill prejjared the talk on Henry 
Ford, he knew exactly how mucf; time he 
had. He had to choose his matoiial niul 
plan his spceeh with the time limit in 
mind. Did his talk seem complete in 
every detail? Was his language pleA>iiig? 
When an author is prejwring a talk, should 
he use the same language that he dopM 
when he is preparing an article to be read? 


POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

No doubt you h^ve discovered, aa you read this unit, that industry is not 
cold and lifeless. Rather, it proridos an opportunity to exercise alt the imagi- 
nation, courage, and resourcefulness at one's command. Such qualities are 
generally considered necessary for explorers, pioneers, and otliere engaged iu 
more glamorous occupations. Let us see, however, how they apply to industry. 

First, a good imagination helps a person to be inventive. It helps him look 
to the future. He takes an idea, unfolds it, and sees possibilities that otliors 
might entirely overlook. He is an explorer of ideas and methods. He may go 
to out-of-the way parte of the world prospecting for raw materials. Or he mu)' 
confine his explorations to the four walls of a laboratory. Indeed, many of the 
leading scientific discoveries have been made in the laboratories of great 
industries. Thus imagination is a great asset in industrial work. 

Second, a person must have courage in industry, for it may be necessary to 
t^k everything be has In a venture— money, time, thought, and possibly even 
bfe. There are many jobs in industry, too, which require the highest type of 
course. The structural steel worker, for instance, must walk along a narrow 
girder hundreds of feet above the ground. The miner must risk poison gas 
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and dangerous explosions underground. The test pilot ffkust take a new air- 
plane into the 9AT and make certain it will stand the hardest strain that can 
possibly be put on it. The slightest error in manipulation would bring certain 
death. 

Third, resourcefulness is necessary to meet the many difficult problems 
which arise. For example, a manufacturer may need a metal alloy with such 
properties as hardness, toughness, ductility, and weight. He gives the 
specifications to a metallurgist who must give him exactly what be requests 
or the manufacturer cannot proceed. 

The next time you pass a factory, look for beauty in the mass of the 
buildinp and in the silhouette of tall chimneys agunst the sky. When you 
see fine automobiles, powerful locomotives, or towering buildings, do not think 
merely of the steel and glass and other materials that went into them. Think 
rather of the hopes and dreams, the successes and the failures, the dramatic 
iiuman element that gave the materiab their form and purpose. 

CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. Modern industry' has brought into use a great many words, some of which 
everyone should know. Following are some of the newer words used in 
this unit, together with lists of possible meanings. Write down each 
word and the meaning which you consider most nearly correct. 

1. cylinders 

< 2 . wheels 

b. gasoline tanks 

c. electric batteries 

d. parts of the engine 

2. cellulose 

e. a kind of fiber with a ^itky texture 
a kind of fuel used in tractors 

c. a sul«tance found in planU, tlie raw material for rayon 

d. the part of a potato tliat has the tnost food value 

3. wood pul]> 

0 . soft wood from the central part of a tree 

h. wotKl reduced to its se|>arate fibers by grinding or treatment with acid 

e. artificial silk made from wood 

d. a cheap grade of paper 

4. Wall Street 

Q. failure in business, bankruptcy 

b. the use of cheap and shoddy materials 

c. the exploitation of labor 

d. symbol of financial speculation 

5. standardized 

a. ver>‘ high class 

b. smaiWised 

c. exactly like all others of its kind 

d. made of the best materials 
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6. mass production 

a. produced by the use of cliesp labor 

b. made with all parts as large and heavy as possible 

c. made in very large quantities by machinery 

d. intended for use by the common people 

II. Each of the following incomplete sentences is intended to express a certain 
relationship. Copy it and complete the meaning by choosing the proper 
word or phrase from the group In parenthesis. Following is an example 
of a properly completed sentence: '*Hal Is to head wdiat shoe is to foot." 

1. Filamcjita are to thread what (bricks, vines, strips of mortar) are tu a wall. 

2. Horsepower is to the strength of a tractor what (yard. scUsors, color) is tu a 
piece of cloth. 

3. Cellulose is to arti6cial silk urhat milk is to (eows» choesc. cream). 

4. Competition is to business what (uniforms, rivalry, practice) is to football. 

III. Copy each of the following .statements and complete it by using words 
instead of the xxxxxx*8. In completing the statement do not try to get un 
answer from the selection to w'hich it applie.s but rather express your own 
feeling about the selection. 

1. Tlie farmer carved a team of mules on the steering wheel of his tractor 
liecause xxxxxx. 

2. In the poem Caliban in the Coal Mines,’* Unterrneyer used words the miner 
probably would not have used because xxxxxx. 

3. In Prayer," Unterrneyer asks to be kept unsatisfied because xxxxxx. 

4. The demand for artificial silk has increased very rapidly because xxxxxx. 

6. People should not greet a new* product with hostility, as some of the people 

of Europe did the potato, l>ecau>«e xxxxxx. 

6. Henry Ford was a success in the automobile business l>ecause xxxxxx. 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Rend Henry van Dyke’s "Work," and Angela Morg.m’s "The Joy of 
Work." Compare the spirit of each with Untormeyer’a "Prayer." 

2. Plan a talk on thU subject: Do Americans place too much weight on 
material progress to be really cultured? Be sure to make clear in your talk 
just what you mean by "culture.” 

3. Almost every industry has romantic elements. Choose nn industry id 
which you arc interested and learn all you can about it. Give special attention 
to the source of the raw materials and the market for the finished product. 
Report your findings in the form of an essay to be read before the class. Try 
to make the essay as romantic os possible. 

4. Newspapers and magazines publish fine pictures of industrial scenes. 
Collect some of these pictures which appeal to your sense of beauty. If you 
like to draw or paint, choose an industrial subject and make a picture of your 
own. Do not try to show how a process is carried on, but bring out the pictorial 
beauty, just as in the case of a landscape. 
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5. A bibliography is a list of books grouped for some particular purpose. 
A list of books on science, for instance, Is a bibliography on science. Perhaps 
you would like to make a bibliography on industry. If so, choose some 
particular phase of industry, such as steel or cotton manufacture, and make a 
list of all the references you can which apply to the held. The list will be 
moie valuable if you prepare a cntical bibliography In which you tell something 
about each selection listed. Of course you will arrange the list in alphabetical 
order. Ignore the, a, and and in the titles. 

6. Visit a manufacturing plant in your neighborhood and talk w*ith the man 
in charge about the romance in his business. Find out all the interesting 
things you can about the work that is done and give a report to the class. 


ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

The purpose of this unit was to help you see some of the romance in industry. 
You have learned that back of the cold w*alls of buildings and factories there 
arc the pulses of human l)eings. Doubtless you will want to read further 
selections before you leave the unit. Choose from the following list. 

Diffffinff in yuentan, By Ann A. Morkis. 

A novel telling of the adventures of scientisU while digging for Inst ritien of old 
America. 

Earln CarufMiffht, By Maude Lovelace. 

A novel of romance among the fur traders in tlie early da)’6 of our countiy. 

John Jacob Astor. By Arthur D. Smith. 

The biography of a very rich man. 

Keeping Up uith Science. By Edwin E. Slosson. 

A collection of miscellaneous srientifie articles and notes. 

Locusts and )V{fd J/onc//. By John Burroughs. 

E^i^ays telling of the adventurous life of ants and bees. 

Lomu Pasteur. By Samvel J. Holmes. 

The biography of a man who dedicated hU life to humanity. 

At asters of .SnV ncc and turention. By Floyd Da r row. 

Biographies of great inventors, especially (hose of recent times. 

.Uy Life and ll'orfc, By Henry Ford and Samuel Chowther. 

A stor;' of men of industry. 

Old Brig's Cargo. By Henry A. Pulsford. 

Homaiice of Quaker shipbuilding about 1650. 

The Ru'ermon. By Stewart Edward White. 

A story of the romance of It^-drivmg in the lumber camps of Michigan. 

Stories of Luther Burbank and Uis Plant School. By Effie Slusser. 

The hiiigraphy of Luther Burliank, telling aN»ut some of his gwt achievements 
with vegetables, flowers, and trees. 

Story of Afy Boyhood. By John Muir. 

The hiograpity of a boy who invented a bed that would put him on his feet and a 
chick that would start a Are. 

B*Aen / Heard the Learned Astronomer. By Walt Whitman. 

A poem relating how tired the author became while listening to a lecture and how 
happy he was to go out and look at the stars. 



ENJOYING ADVENTURES 

When you think of adventures, what comes to your mind? Do 
you think of the commonplace things of life, or of those that are very 
unusual? Adventure is really nothing more nor less than experiences 
that are different from those you usually meet. For instance, you 
make a long trip in an automobile. At hrst. everything goes along 
smoothly and you fin<l the ride very monotonous. Suddenly, however, 
you come to a sharp curve in the road and cannot make the curve. 
The automobile slides off the road and lands in the ditch. You 
experience adventure Wause something unusual has happened. 

Adventure, of course, is not always dangerous or unpleasant. 
Suppose in taking the automobile trip you pass thixmgh a strange 
and Ix'autiful country. There is adventure in .seeing things that are 
different. Suppas4\ al.MK that interesting pfH>ple accompany you on 
the trip. There i.s adventure in talking with them and thinking of 
what they have to say. Adventure, then, applies to a wide range of 
activitie.s, varying from those that are slightly different fnun the usual 
experiences of life to those that are thrilling or dangerous or impressive. 

Adventure, jjerhaps. Is the most fa.<srinating thing in life. When- 
ever a group of people a.Hseml)le. the conversation naturally turns to 
the adventurous experiences of those who are prc-*K»nl, When people 
read new.s papers, li.sten to the radio, or look at motion pictures, they 
seek stories of action. Yes, people enjoy adventures and look \ jr them 
on every hand. 

Naturally, literature pr<>\ides a great outlet for people who want 
to relate adventurous experiences. Inclee<l. literature is fille<l with the 
stories of what people have done in an unusual way. In relating 
adventure, writers use really every ty|x* of literature j)ossjblc- Some 
write novels, some short stories, some e.ssays. niul some poetry. Much 
ilepends on a writers own inclination and the nature of the story he 
seeks to tell. Some stories of a<lventur<»s. of course, are actually true, 
while others are the product of the writer’s imagination. Of the latter 
There are two kinds, those that are so reali.^lic in nature that they could 
l>o true ami those (bat are purely fanciful. Fairy tales, for example, 
are .stories of adventure but are not intended to Ixs i)olieved. 

This unit is ina<lo up of selections to help you enjoy adventures. 
They range all the way fnun stories of travel to tho.^eof a hair-raising 
tyj)o. ^ee whether you cun exjH'rienee, as you read, some of the .same 
adventures the author expeririicrd as he wrote. Remember that, after 
all, adventure is only a state of mind. 
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“BUFFALO BILL”— 

COL. W. F. CODY* 

By WiLLIAU LlQHrPOOT Vl$SCBBR 

Ask your parents or your grandparents 
whether they ever saw Buffalo Bill No 
doubt many of them will remember having 
attended his wild west show. They will 
remember cowboys and Indians, bucking 
bronchos, and wild-eyed cattle in the show. 
Especially, though, they will rernemljer 
Buffalo Bill himaelf as a tall, fine-looking 
old man, the chief center of attraction. 
All the romance of the old West seemed 
gathered in his thin, erect 6gure clothed in 
buckskin. There was romance, too. in his 
long flowing white hair and his white 
mustache. The following selection is an 
account of some of his adventures when he 
was just beginning the career that made 
him the moat famous figure of the West. 

Colonel Cody, in telling the story 
of hia own experiences with the Pony 
Express, says: 

*'The enterprise was just being 
started. The line was stocked with 
horses and put into good running order. 
At Julesburg I met Mr. George Chris* 
man, the leading wagon-master of 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell, who 
had always ^n a good friend to me. 
He had bought out *Old Jules,’ and 
was then the owner of Julesburg 
Ranch, and the agent of the Pony 
Express line. He hired me at once as 
a Pony Express rider, but as I was so 
young he thought I was not able to 
stand the fierce riding which was 
required of the messengers. He knew, 
however, that I bad been raised in the 
saddle, that I felt more at home there 
than in any other place, and as he 
saw that I was confident that I could 
stand the racket, and could ride os far 
and endure it as well as some of the 
old riders, he gave me a short route of 
forty-five miles, with stations fifteen 
miles apart, and three changes of 
horses. I was fortunate in getting 
•From The Pony Etpreee, 


well-broken animals, and being so light 
I easily made my forty-five miles on 
my first trip out, and ever afterward, 

’*As the warm days of summer 
approached, I longed for the coo! air 
of the mountains; and to the moun- 
tains I determined to go .... I met my 
old wagon-master and friend, Lewis 
Simpson, who was fitting out a train 
at Atchison and loading it with sup- 
plies for the Overland Stage Company, 
of which Mr. Russell, my old em- 
ployer, was one of the proprietors. 
Simpson was going with this train to 
Fort Laramie and points farther west. 

"‘Come along with me, Billy,’ said 
he. ' I’ll give you a good layout. I 
want you with me. ’ 

‘"I don’t know (hat I would like 
to go as far west as (hat again,’ I 
replied- ‘But 1 do want to ride the 
Pony Express once more; there’s some 
life in that. ’ 

"‘Yes, that’s so; but it will soon 
shake the life out of you, * said he. 
'However, if that’s what your mind is 
set on, come to Atchison with me 
and see Mr. Russell, who, I’m pretty 
ccruin, will give you a situation.’ 

"I met Mr. Russell there and asked 
hini for employment as a Pony Express 
rider; he gave me a letter tc Mr. Slnde, 
who was then the stage agent for the 
division extending from Julesburg to 
Rocky Ridge. Slade had his head- 
quarters at Horseshoe Station, thirty- 
six miles west of Fort Laramie, and I 
made the trip thither in company with 
Simpson and his train. 

"Almost the first person 1 saw after 
dismounting from my horse was Slade. 

I walked up to him and presented Mr. 
Russell’s letter, which he hastily 
opened and read. With a sweeping 
glance of his eye he took my measure 
from head to foot, and then said: 

‘“My boy, you are too young for a 
Pony Express rider. It takes men for 
that business.’ 
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rode two months last year on 
Bill Trotter's division, sir, and filled 
the bill then ; and I think I am better 
able to ride now,’ said I. 

*“Whatl Are you the boy that was 
riding there, and was caUed the young* 
est rider on the road?’ 

*“I am the same boy,’ I replied, 
confident that everything was now all 
right for me. 

"T have heard of you before. You 
are a year or so older now, and 1 think 
you can stand it. I’ll give you a trial, 
anyhow, and if you weaken you can 
come back to Horseshoe Station and 
tend stock/ 

‘‘Thus ended our interview. The 
next day he assigned me to duty on the 
road from Red Buttes cm the North 
Plulte to the Three Crossings of the 
Sweetwater— a distance of seventy-six 
miles — and I began riding at once. It 
WAS a long piece of road, but 1 was 
equal to the undertaking, and soon 
afterward had an opportunity to ex- 
hibit my power of endurance as a Pony 
Kxprens rider. 

“For some time matters progressed 
very smoothly, though 1 had no idea 
that things would always continue so. 
1 wu.'s well aware that the portion of the 
trail to whirl) I had lieen assigned tvoa 
not only the most desolate, but it was 
juorc eagerly watched by the savages 
than clM‘wherc* on the long route. 

“Slade, the boss, whenever I arrived 
safely at the station, and before I 
started out again, was always very 
earnest in his suggestions to look out 
for my scalp. 

“’You know. Hill,’ ho says, T am 
sot i*^ tied yours will not always Ijo the 
jH'aceful route it has I>oen with 3*ou so 
far. Kvery time you come in 1 expect 
to liear that )ou have met with some 
>iuiilmg adventure that does not al- 
ways fall to the average express rider.’ 

*1 replied that I was always cau- 
tic>us, and made detours whenever 1 


noticed anythii^ suspicious. *You bet 
I look out for number one.’ The chance 
soon came. 

“One day, when 1 galloped into 
Three Crossings, my home station, I 
found that the rider who was expected 
to take the trip out on my arrival, had 
gotten into a drunken row the night 
before and had been killed. This left 
that division without a rider. As it 
was very diffivult to engage men for 
the service in that uninhabited region, 
the superintendent requested me to 
make the trip until another rider could 
be .secured. The distance to the next 
station. Rocky Hhlgv, was eighty-five 
miles and through a very bad and 
dangerous country, but the emergency 
was great and I concluded to try it. 1 
therefore started promptly from Three 
Crossings without more than a mo- 
ment’s rest. I pushed on with the 
usual rapidity, entering every relay 
station on time, and accomplished the 
round trip of 322 miles back to Red 
Buttes without a single mishap and 
on time. This stands on the records 
as being the longest Pony Express 
journey ever ma<le. 

“A week after making this trip, and 
while passing over the route again, I 
was jumped on by a band of Sioux 
Indians who dashed out from a sand 
ravine nine miles west of Horse Creek. 
They were armed with pistols, and 
gave me a close call with several bullets 
but it fortunately happened that 1 
was mounted on the fleetest horse be- 
longing to the express company and 
one lliat was possessed of remarkable 
endurance. Being cut off from re- 
treat back to Horseshoe, I put spurs 
to my horse, and lying flat on his back, 
kept straight for Sweetwater, the next 
station, which I reached without ac- 
cident, having distanced my pursuers. 

“Upon reaching that place, how* 
ever, 1 found a sorry condition of af- 
fairs, as the Indians bad made a raid 
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on the sUtion the morning of my ed- “About the middle of September, the 
venture with them, and after killing Indians became very troublesome on 
the stock tender had driven off all the the line of the stage road along the 
horses, so that I was unable to get a Sweetwater. Between Split Rock and 
remount. I therefore continued on to Three Crossings they robbed a stage- 
Flouts’ SUtion, twelve miles farther, killed the driver and two passengers! 
thus making twenty-four miles straight and badly wounded Lieutenant Flow- 
one horse. I told the people ers, the assistant divi«on agent. The 
at Flouts what bad happened at Sweet- red-skinned thieves also drove off the 
WAter Bridge, and went on and finished stock from the different stations and 
the tnp without any further adventure, were continually lying in wait for the 
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passing stages and Pony Express 
riders, so that we bad to take many 
desperate chances in running the 
gauntlet^ 

"The Indians had now become so 
bad and had stolen so much stock that 
it was decided to stop the Pony Ex- 
press for at least six weeks, and to run 
the stages only occasionally during 
that period ; in fact, it would have been 
impossible to continue the enterprise 
much longer without restocking the 
line. 

^'While we were thus all lying idle, 
a party was organized to go out and 
search for stolen stock. This party 
was composed of stage drivers, ex- 
press riders, stock tenders, and ranch- 
men— forty of them altogether— and 
they were all well armed and w*ell 
mounted. 

‘‘They were mostly men who had 
undergone all kinds of hard?(hips and 
braved every danger, and (hey were 
ready and anxious (o Hackle* any num- 
ber of Indians. Wild Bill, who had l>een 
driving stage on the road and had 
recently come down to our division, 
was elected captain of the company. 
It was supposed that the stolen stuck 
had Ijpcn token to the head of (he 
Powder River and vicinity, and the 
jmrty, of which 1 was a moml)er, 
started out for that section in high 
Impps of success. 

“Twenty miles out from Sweet- 
water Bridge, at the head of Horse 
('reek, we found an Indian trail run- 
ning north toward Powder River, and 
wo could sec by the tracks that most 
of the horses had been recently shod 
and were undoubtedly our stolon 
.«tage stock. Pushing rapidly forward, 
we followed this trail to Powder River; 

*r)Oi/riMp (Kv qnunUtf: hm meitns dashinf 
through th^ Indian forcas at risk of boins 

struck by thrir arrow's. Indiana sometimaa 
forced their caplivos to pass between two 
rows of Warriors armed with duba. who 
endeavored to hit iho captives as they passed, 
o/teo lonictiof; death. 


tbenco down this stream to within 
about forty miles of the spot where old 
Fort Reno now stands. Here the 
trail took a more westerly course along 
the foot of the mountains, leading 
eventuaUy to Crazy Woman’s Fork — a 
tributary of Powder River. At this 
point we discovered that the party 
whom we were trailing had been 
joined by another band of Indians, 
and judging from the fresh appearance 
of the trail, the united body could not 
have left this spot more than twenty- 
four hours before. 

“Being aware that we were now in 
the heart of the hostile country and 
might at any moment find more 
Indians than we had lost, we advanced 
with more caution than usual and kept 
a sharp lookout. As we were ap- 
proaching Clear Creek, another tribu- 
tary of Powder River, we discovered 
Indians on the opposite side of the 
creek, some three miles distant; at 
least we saw horses grazing, which was a 
sure sign that there were Indians there. 

“The Indians, thinking themselves 
in comparative safety, never before 
having been followed so far into their 
own country by white men, had 
neglected to put out any scouts. 
They had no idea that there were any 
white men in that part of the country. 
Wc got the lay of their camp, and then 
held a council to consider and mature’ 
a plan for capturing it. We knew full 
well that the Indians would out- 
number us at least throe to one, and 
perhaps more. Upon the advice and 
suggestion of Wild Bill, it was finally 
decided that we should wait until it 
was nearly dark, and (hen after creep- 
ing as close to them as possible, make 
a dash through their camp, open a 
general fire on them, and then stam- 
pede* the horses. 

s mature: complete: work out. 

*$icmpcde: couso the ho»«s to brook oway mad 

ruD. 
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^'ThU plAQ, at the proper time, was 
very successfully executed.' The dash 
upon the euemy was a coitipletc sur- 
prise to them. They were so over- 
come with astonishment that they did 
not know what to make of H. We 
could not have astounded them any 
more had we dropped down into their 
camp from the clouds. They did not 
recover from the surprise of this 
sudden charge until after we had 
ridden pell-mell through their camp 
and got away with our horses as well 
as theirs. We at once circled the 
horses around toward the south, and 
after getting them on the south side 
of the Clear Creek, some twenty of 
our men, just as the darkness was 
coming on, rode back and gave the 
Indians a few parting shots. We then 
took up our line of march for Sweet- 
water Bridge, where we arrived four 
days afterward with all our own horses 
and about one hundred captured 
Indian ponies.” 


' «arTi9<l out. 


A friend, who was once a station 
agent, tells two more adventures of 
Cody’s: 

”It had become known in some 
mysterious manner, past finding out, 
that there was to be a large sum of 
money sent through by Pony Kxprc.'«s, 
ami that was what the road agciit.x^ 
were after. 

“After they had killed the other 
ricler, and failed to get the treu^un*, 
Cody very naturally thought (hut they 
would make another effort to secure 
it; so when he reached (he next relay 
station, he walked about a while 
longer than was his wont. 

“This was to perfect a little plan he 
had decided upon, which was to take a 
sceon<l pair of .^<ldle pouches* ami put 
something in them and leave them in 
sight, while those that held the valu- 
able express packages he folded up 
in his saddle blanket in such a way that 
they could not be seen unless a search 
waa made for them. The truth was, 

• rood hifhwaynt«a. 

‘toddle pau<kt»: in which che m4il wu 

nmed. Sunc ov«r tbe •nddk. 
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Cody knew that he carried the Talu« 
able package, and it waa hia duty to 
protect it with his life. 

“So with the clever scheme to out- 
wit the road agents, if held up, he 
started once more upon his Hying 
trip. He carried bis revolver ready 
for instant use and Hew along the 
trail with every nerve strung to meet 
any danger which might confront him. 
Ho had an idea where he would be 
halted, if halted at all, and it was a 
lonesome spot in a valley, the very 
place for a deed of crime. 

"As he drew near the spot he was on 
the alert, and yet when two men 
suddenly stepped out from among 
the shrubs and confronted him, it 
gave him a start in spite of his nerve. 
They had him covered with rifles and 
brought him to a halt with the words: 
'Hold! Hands up, Pony Express Bill, 
for we know you, my boy, and what 
you curry. ’ 

" *I carry the express; and it's 
hanging for you two if you interfere 
with me,' was the plucky respon:‘e, 

" *Ah, we don’t want you, Billy, 
unless you force us to call in your 
checks;' but it's what you carry we 
want. ’ 

" * It won’t Ho you any good to get 
the pouch, for there isn’t anything 
valuable in it.’ 

" 'We are to be the judges of that, 
so throw us the valuable or catch a 
bullet. Which shall it be, Billy?’ 

"The two men stood directly in 
front of the pony rider, each one 
covering him with a rifle, and to 
resist was certain death. So Cody 
began 1o unfasten his pouches slowly, 
while he said, 'Mark my words, men, 
you’ll hong for this.' 

" 'We’ll take chances on that. Bill.' 

"The pouches being unfastened 
now, Cody raised them with one hand, 

' ill u'utr ehf<kt: ft gftmUftr's «xpr«ftftion 
which Sere m«ftQft to bill. 


while he said in an angry tone, 'If you 
will have them, take them. ' With this 
be hurled the pouches at the head of 
one of them, who quickly dodged and 
turned to pick them up, just as Cody 
fired upon the other with his revolver 
in bis left hand. 

“The bullet shattered the man's 
arm, while, driving the spurs into the 
flanks of his mare, Cody rode directly 
over the man who was stooping to 
pick up the pouches, his back turned 
to the pony rider. 

"The horse struck him a hard blow 
that knocked him down, while the dar- 
ing pony rider gave a wild triumphant 
yeU as he sped on like the wind. 

"The fallen man, though hurt, 
scrambled to his feet as soon as he 
could, picked up his rifle, and fired 
after the retreating youth, but without 
effect, and young Cody rode on, arriv- 
ing at the station on time, and reported 
what had happened. 

"He had, however, no time to rest, 
for he was compelled (o start back 
with his express pouches, He thus 
made the remarkable ride of 324 miles 
without sleep, and stopping only to 
cat his meals, and resting then but a 
few moments. For sieving the express 
pouches he was highly complimented 
by all, and years afterward he had the 
satisfaction of seeing his prophecy 
regarding the (wo road agents verified, 
for they were both captured and 
hanged by vigilantes’ for their many 
crimes." .... 

" 'There’s Injun signs about, so 
keep your eyes open.’ So said the sta- 
tion boss of the Pony Express, ad- 
dressing young Cody, who had dashed 
up to the cabin, his horse panting like 
a hound, and the rider ready for the 
fifteen-mile flight to the next relay. 
T'll be on the watch, boss, you bet,' 

^ tifilante* (vlj'nifin'tts): m«n otgftniztd Into 
group* to protect the community from 
thieves and evildoers by punishing them or 
forcing them to leave town. 
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said the pony rider, and with a yell to 
his fresh pony be was off like an arrow 
from a bow. 

"Down the trail ran the fleet pony 
like the wind* leaving the station 
quickly out of sight, and dashing at 
once into the solitude and dangers of 
the vast wilderness. Mountains were 
upon either side, towering cliffs here 
and there overhung the trail, and the 
wind sighed through the forest of pines 
like the mourning of departed spirits. 
Casing ahead, the piercing eyes of the 
young rider ^aw every tree, bush, and 
rock, for he knew but loo well that a 
deadly foe, lurking in aitibush, might 
send an arrow or bullet to his heart at 
any moment. Gradually, far down 
the viiliey, his quick glance fell upon a 
dark object above the boulder directly 
in his trail. 

“He saw the object move and disap- 
pear from sight down behind the rock. 
Without appearing to notice it, or 
checking his speed in the slightest, he 
held steadily upon his way. But he 
took in the situation at a glance, and 
saw that one side was a fringe of heavy 
timber, upon the other a precipice at 
I he huso of which were mu'isive, roek^. 

" 'There is an Indian behind (hat 
I'ock, for 1 saw his head,* muttered the 
young rider, ns his horse flew on. Did 
he intoml to take his chances and dash 
along the trail directly by his am- 
Inishecl fcH’? It would seem so, for he 
still stuck to the trail 

“A moment more and he would be 
within range of a bullet, when suddenly 
dashing his spurs into the pony’s side, 
Billy C’ody wheeled to (he right, an<l 
in an oblique' course headcil for the 
cliff. This proved to the foe in ain- 
busii tiuit he was suspected, if not 
known, and at once there came the 
crack of u rifle, the puff of smoke rising 
abtu'c the rock where he was con* 
wded. At the same moment a yell 


went up from a score of throats, and 
out of the timber on the other side of 
the valley darted a number of Indians, 
and these rode madly to head off the 
rider. 

"Did he turn back and seek safety 
in a retreat to the station? No! he 
was made of sterner stuff and would 
run the gauntlet. 

"Out from behind the boulder, 
where they had been lying in ambush, 
sprang (wo braves in all the glory of 
(heir war paint. Their horses were in 
(he timber with their comrades, and, 
having failed to get a close shot at the 
pony rider, they sought to bring him 
down at long range with their rifles. 
The bullets pattered under the hoofs 
of (he flying pony, but he was unhurt, 
and his rider pressed him to his full 
speed. 

"Wilh set teeth, flashing eyes, and 
determined to do or die, Will Cody 
rode on in the race for life, the Indians 
on foot running swiftly toward him, 
and the mounted braves sweeping 
down (he valley at full speed. 

"The shots of the dismounted In* 
dians failing to bring down the flying 
pony or their human game, the 
mounted redskins saw that their only 
chance was to overtake their prey by 
(heir speed. One of their number, 
whose war bonnet showed that he was 
a chief, rode a horse that was much 
faster than the others, and he drew 
quickly ahead. Below, the valley nar- 
rowed to a pass not a hundred yards 
in width, and if the pony rider could 
get to this wall ahead of his pursuers, 
he would be able to hold bis own along 
the trail in the ten-mile run to the next 
relay station. 

"But, though he saw that there was 
no more to fear from the two dis- 
mounted redskins, and that he would 
come out well in advance of the band 
on horseback, there was one who was 
most dangerous. That one was the 
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chief, whose fleet horse wes bringiDg 
him on at a terrible pace, and threaten- 
ing to reach there at the same time 
with the pony rider. 

Nearer and nearer the two drew 
toward the path, the horse of Cody 
slightly ahead, and the young rider 
knew that a death struggle was at 
hand. He did not check his horse, 
but kept his eyes alternately upon the 
pass and the chief. The other Indians 
he did not then take into considera* 
tion. At length that happened for 
which he had been looking. 

*’When the chief saw that he would 
come out of the race some thirty yards 
behind hia foe, he aeiaod his bow and 
quick as a flash had fitted an arrow for 
its deadly flight. But in that instant 
Cody had also acted, and a revolver 
had sprung from hia belt and a report 
followed the touching of the trigger. 
A wild yell burst from the lipa of the 
chief, and he clutched madly at the 
air, reeled, and fell from his saddle, 
rolling over like a ball as he struck the 
ground. 

**The death cry of the chief was 
echoed by the braves coming on down 
the valley, and a shower of arrows was 
sent after the fugitive pony rider. An 
arrow slightly wounded his horse, but 
the others did no damage, and in 
another second Cody had dashed into 
the pass well ahead of his foes. It 
was a hot chase from then on until the 
pony rider came within sight of the 
next station, when the Indians drew 
off and Cody dashed in on time, and 
in another minute was away on his 
next run." 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. The author of the foregoing selection 
was a newspaper man who was very much 
interested in the West. What qualities of 
newspaper style, if any, did you notice as 
you read the selection? Did it like 
a news article? 


2. Hie selection scorns somewhat like 
a biography, hlost of it, in fact, is auto- 
biographical, being quoted from Cody’s 
own words. The only records in existence 
of most of hia exploits were written by 
himself. He was not nearly so skillful or 
reliable with a pen and paper, however, as 
he was with a horse and gun. Find some 
passages which you think could have been 
expressed better. 

3. The selection is also history, for it 
was really written to tell about the work 
of the Pony Exjiress. Kt> phase of Ameri- 
can history has ap|>ealed to people’s imagi- 
nation so much as this early method of 
transporting mail. (nct)i<id« arc well 
described in the selection you have just 
read, whether or not the exact adventure 
described ever took place, Tiiere were 
stations every fifteen miles, where fast 
horses were kept. A rider gallu|>ed in and 
leaped from his tired honte. Someone 
transferred his asddle bags, and he was 
again on his way. All the way from thv 
frontier in Missouri to the Pacific coast the 
mail was rushed on galloping horves. Find 
out more about the Pony Ex]>res.< ^ 
other pioneer fomis of tranaportation a'nd 
give a report to the class. 

4. Make a drawing of a rider of the 
Pony Express galloping away on his horse, 
or make a collection <if pictures siiowing 
what took place at the time. 

KIT CARSON’S RIDE- 

By Joaquin Millcr 

Of all the perils of the early West, none 
was so terri ble as sum mer fires. The grass , 
dried by the sun, stood tall and brown, 
rustling in the wind. Perhaps a ca reload 
camper failed to put out his fire and it 
slowly crept into the grass. Soon the grass 
burst into fiame and the fire spread into 
a wide line, swept onward by the wind. 
The only hope for anyone in its path was 
flight to the nearest river. Animals, as 
well as men, raced before it, mad with 
terror. The following poem tells of Che 
e^pe of Kit Carson, a famous scout, and 
his Indian bride from a grass fire. 

*From Petm*. 
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Hooiii! nmiu to turn roiitut to hrtailn 
iitul /«' fr* t . 

To QI’OU' Uf Im if •out. lit so it OM oi M« 

the xfhnl of the tv t nit uft o stitti 
ivifh fiiit inoiic 

To the irifuf, without fnithway or route 
or <i ivin. 

Roooi! roooi to he frte where the ti’htte 
border’ ti fKO ^ 

I^hws a kiss to a brother os boundless os 
he: 

(he buffo (o coiuc like o e/oud on 
the plain. 

Pouring on like (he tide of o storm- 
driven inain^' 

• matn: oc « ad . 


eM’Hi«ag9 

\RSOS 

.Iiir/ t/w Mtjr of the hunter to friend or 
fo for 

flficrs nst: and unyuestion'd you come 
or you go. lo 

.Uy pfo/u.'* of America! Seas of wild 
londs! 

Fnuu o loud the seas in a raiment of 
foam. 

That has reoehed to a stranger (he wel^ 
come of home. 

I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my 
hands, 

** Hun? Utin? Sije this flank, sir, 
and 1 do love )iim sol 

But ho*s blind, badger blind, Whoa, 
Pache, boy, whoa. 
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No, you wouldn't believe it to look at 
hia eyes, 

But he's blind, badger blind, and it 
happen’d this wise: 

'‘We lay in the grass and the sun* 
burnt clover 

That spread on the ground like a great 
brown cover »> 

Northward and southward, and west 
and away 

To the Brasos, where our lodges lay, 

One broad and unbroken level of 
brown. 

We were waiting the curtains of night 
to come down 

To cover us trio' and conceal our 
flight u 

With my brown bride, ‘ won from an 
Indian town 

That lay in the rear the full ride of a 
night. 

‘'We lounged in the grass — her eyes 
were in mine, 

And her hands on my knee, and her 
hair was as wine 

In its wealth and its flood, pouring on 
and all over so 

Her bosom wine red, and press’d never 
by one. 

Her touch was as warm as the tinge 
of the clover 

Burnt brown as it reach’d to the kiss 
of the sun. 

Her words they were low as the lute- 
throated dove, 

And as laden with love as the heart 
when it beats ss 

In its hot, eager answer to earliest 
love. 

Or the bee hurried home by its burthen* 
of sweets. 

’*We lay low in the grass on the 
broad plain levels, 

Old Revels and I, and my stolen brown 
bride; 

'Forty full miles if a foot to ridel m 

Forty full miles if a foot, and the devils 

* tb« atory'Ulkr, bit brid«. bk frieod 

R«vcn, m«ntioa«d a little KaUt. 

* brevn bri49. iDdJAO bride. 

* buriften; burdea. 
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Of rod Comanches* are hot on the track 

When once they strike it. Let the 
sun go down 

Soon, very soon,' muttered bearded 
old itevels 

As he peer’d at the sun, lying low on 
his back, a 

Holding fast to his lasso. Then he 
jerk’d at his steed 

And he sprang to his feet, and glanced 
swiftly around. 

And then dropp'd, as if shot, with an 
car to (he ground; 

Then again to his feet, and to me, to 
my bride. 

While his eyes were like flame, his face 
like a shroud, m 

His form like a king, and his beard 
like a cloud. 

And his voice loud and shrill, as both 
trumpet and reed, — 

*Pull, pull in your lassoes, and bridle 
to steed, 

And speed you if ever for life you 
would speed. 

Aye, ride for your lives, for your lives 
you must ridel as 

For the plain is aflame, the prairie on 
Are, 

And the feet of wild horses hard flying 
before 

I heard like a sea breaking high on the 
shore. 

While the buffalo come like a surge of 
the sea. 

Driven far by the flame, driving fast 
on us three so 

As a hurricane comes, crushing palms 
in his ire.’ 

• fkS'mio'ebSz): ad IbdiAa tribe of 

tb* RMky MountAiB region. 
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“ We drew in the lassoes, seised sad* 
die and rein, 

Threw them on, cinched* them on, 
cinched them over again, 

And again drew the girth ; and spring 
we to horse, 

With head to the Brazos, with a sound 
in the air es 

Like the surge of a sea, with a flash in 
the eye, 

From that red wall of flame reaching 
up to the sky; 

A red wall of flame and a black rolling 
sea 

Hushing fast upon us, as the wind 
sweeping free 

And afar from the desert blowm hollow 
and hoarse. w 

''Not a word, not a wail from a lip 
was lot fall, 

We broke not a whisper, we breathed 
not a prayer, 

There was work to be done, there was 
death in the air, 

And the rhanee was as one to a thou* 
sand for all. 

"Twenty miles! . . . thirty miles? . . . 
a dim distant speck ... ft 

Then a long reaching line, and the 
Brasos in sight I 

And I rose in my seat with a shout of 
delight. 

1 stoo<l in my stirrup, and look’d to 
my right — 

But Hovels was gone; I glanced by my 
shoulder 

And saw his horse stagger; I saw his 

heaci drooping so 

Hard down on Ins breast, and his naked 
breast stooping 

Ix)w down to the mane, as so swifter 
and Ixilder 

Ran reaching out for us the red-footed 
fire. 

He rode neck to neck with a buffalo 
bull, 

That made the earth shake where he 
came in his course, s$ 

The monarch of millions, with sha^y 

mane full 

• einehid: fastened th« band or airape that hold 
tha aaddlea in plaea. 


Of smoke and of dust, and it shook 
with derire 

Of battle, with rage and with bellpw- 
ings hoarse. 

His keen, crooked horns, through the 
storm of his mane, 

Like black lances lifted and lifted 
again ; so 

And I looked but this once, for the 
Are licked through, 

And Revels was gone, as we rode two 
and two. 

" I look’d to my left then— and nose, 
neck, and shoulder 

Sank slowly, sank surely, till back to 
my thighs, i 

And up through the black blowing veil 
of her hair 9s 

Did beam full in mine her two marvel- 
ous eyes, 

With a longing and love yet a look of 
despair 

And of pity for me, as she felt the 
smoke fold her, 

And flames leaping far for her glorious 
hair. 

Her sinking horse falter’d, plunged, 
fell and was gone loo 

As I reach’d through the flame and I 
bore her still on. 

On? into the Brazos, she, Pache and 
I- 

Poor, burnt, blinded Pache. I love 
him , . . That’s why.” 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. J<»Aquin Miller was a poet of the 
Wesf. He loved the out-of-doors under 
the rlesr western skies and was as much 
a naturalist as a poet. Many of liis poems, 
therefore, arc descriptive of nature. Find 
IMssagcs in the foregoitig poem which 
indicate that he was a keen observer. 

2. How would you classify the poem as 
to type? What reasons did you find in 
the poem to indicate that the poet was 
interested in action? 

3. Why do you think the author chose 
to tell his story in verse? Did you find 
the verse more dramatic than prose would 
have been? Did the poet use the rhythm 
and the sound of the words to heighten 
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the effect of the stoiy? Read the poem 
aloud to note how the rhythm helps, 
Then tell the story in prose and note the 
difference. 

4. Do you ever feel a longing for freedom 
and for wide spaces around you? Almost 
everyone feels this longing at times. Per* 
haps that is the reason for the popularity 
of western stories and western poetry. 
Does the introduction make you feel the 
breadth and freedom of the plains? How 
is the effect produced? 

THE VOYAGE* 

By Washi^^gton Irving 

On a sailing ship, a voyage across the 
Atlantic was a real adventure. Even with 
a good ship and favorable winds, it took 
several weeks. If the wind fail^, there 
WM no way of telling how long the voyage 
might take. If a storm drove the ship off 
its course, there was no telling how far it 
might have to go or in how disabled a state 
it might finally limp into port. The 
danger of shipwreck was ever present, too, 
as the author of the following selection was 
reminded when he saw the floating spar. 

Ships, ships. I will deserie' you 
Amidst the main, 

I will come and try you, 

What you are protecting, 

And projecting, 

What'e your end and aim. 

One goes abroad for merchandise and 
trading, 

Another stays to keep bis country from 
iQVadiog, 

A third is coming home with rich and 
wealthy lading.* 

Hallool my faocie, whither wilt thou go? 

~Olo Pobu 

To an American visiting Europe, the 
long voyage be has to make is an ex* 
cellent preparative. The temporary 
absence of worldly scenes and employ- 
ments^ produces a state of mind pecu- 
liarly fitted to receive new and vivid 
impressions. The vast apace of waters 
•From TA« 8k<Uh Book. 

• duetU: <l«Mry. 

' ioding: care©. 

* aetivitiaa. 


that separates the hemispheres is like 
a blank page in existence. There is 
no gradual transition by which, as in 
Europe, the features and population 
of one country blend almost imper- 
ceptibly with those of another. From 
the moment you lose sight of the land 
you have left, all is vacancy until you 
step on the opposite shore and are 
launched at once into the bustle and 
novelties of another world. 

In traveling by land there is a con- 
tinuity of scene and a connected suc- 
cession of persons and incidents that 
carry on the story of life and lessen 
the effect of absence and separation. 
We drag, it is true, “a lengthening 
chain” at each remove^ of our pilgrim- 
age, but the chain is unbroken; we 
can trace it back link by link, and we 
feel that the last still grapples us to 
home. But a wide sea voyage sever^^ 
US at once. It makes us conscious of 
being cast loose from tfje secure 
anchorage of settlwl life and sent adrift 
upon a doubtful world. It intcrpoi«es 
a gulf, not merely imaginary but real, 
between us and our liomcs— a gulf 
subject to tempest and fear and un- 
certainty. rendering distance palpable 
and return precarious. 

Such, at least, was the case with 
myself. As I saw' the last blue line 
of my native land fade away like a 
cloud in the horizon, it seemed as if I 
had closed one volume of the world 
and its concerns and had time for 
meditation before I opened another. 
That land, too, now vanishing from 
my view, which contained all most 
dear to me in life, what %'iciRRitu<ies^ 
might occur in it, wliat changes might 
take place in me before 1 should 
visit it again! Who can loll, when. he 
sets forth to wander, whither he may 
be driven by the uncertain currents of 
existence, or when be may return, or 
• rtmom: kdvftiice, 

*-mcmUud«$ eban<ea ©f fortuM, 
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AtAulla 

THIi TRANQIIL BOSOM OF A SLMMEr's SEA*' 


'vIioIIht it mny cvvt bo liis lot lo 
rovisii llw* rivvwws t>{ hl< child IhmkI? 

1 j*;ml that at all vacancy: I 
>linuki corrct't the expression. To ojio 
given to daydreaming and fond of 
losing himself in reveries, a s<*a voyage 
is fidl of sul)jccts for tiie<litalion; but 
then they are the wonders of the 
deep and of the air. ami rather tone! to 
al)stract‘ the luiml from worldly 
themes, I delighted to loll over the 
quarter-railing or climb to the main- 
top* of a calm day and muse for hour.s 
together on the tranquil bosom of a 

> abftrael: draw. 

) mointop: a pl&tfarm at the head of the lower 
mdinmeat end the rigfing. or eordefe. 
attached to it. 


.summer’s sea; to gaze upon the piles of 
golden eloud.s just peering above the 
horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, 
and iK'ople them with a creation of my 
own; to watch (he gentle undulating 
biMow.s. rolling their silver volumes* tu« 
if to die away on those liappy sliores. 

'riuTC was a delicious sensation of 
mitiglc<l security and awe with which 
I looked down from my giddy height 
on the monsters of the deep at their 
uncouth gamlxds^ — shoals of porpoises 
tumbling al)ou( the liow of the ship; 
(he grampus^ slowly heaving his huge 

'rotunrs; maasM. 

• gamca. 

« gromptiA: here means a whale. The ^ampua 
a ao iohahUaDt of the North Atlaotie. 
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fonn above the surface; or the raven- 
ous shark darting, like a specter, 
throxigh the blue waters. My imagi- 
nation would conjure up* all that 1 
had heard or read of the watery world 
beneath me — of the finny herds that 
roam its fathomless valleys, of the 
shapeless monsters that lurk among 
the foundations of the earth, and of 
those wild phantasms* that swell the 
tales of fishermen and sailors. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding 
along the edge of the ocean, would 
be another theme of idle speculation. 
How interesting this fragment of a 
world, hastening to rejoin the great 
mass of existence! What a glorious 
monument of human invention, which 
has in a manner iriumphetl over wind 
and wave, has brought the ends of 
the world into communion, has estab- 
lished an interchange of blessings, 
pouring into the sterile* regions of the 
north all the luxuries of the south, has 
diffused the light of knowledge and 
the charities of cultivated life, and 
has thus bound together those scat- 
tered portions of the human race be- 
tween which nature seemed to have 
thrown an insurmountable barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless 
object drifting at a distance. At sea 
everything that breaks the monotony 
of the surrounding expanse attracts 
attention. It proved to be the mast 
of a ship that must have been com- 
pletely wrecked; for there were the 
remains of handkerchiefs, by which 
some of the crew had fastened them- 
selves to this spaH to prevent their 
being washed of! by the waves. There 
was no trace by which the name of 
the ship could be ascertained. The 
wreck had evidently drifted about for 

‘ cpnfuu up (kSa'JSSr) : cull up. 

•pparit<OQ»; duy dnuiiM. 

• tUfilt: burr^D. 

* •par; u rouad timbor or polo by or oa whkb to 

a«t«ad a uiL 


many months; clusters of shellfish had 
fastened about it, and long seaweeds 
daunted* at its sides. 

But where, thought I, is the crew? 
Their struggle has long been over — 
they had gone flo>vn ami<lst the roar 
of the tempc.st — their Iwnes lie whiten- 
ing among the caverns of the deep, 
Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell 
the story of their end. What sighs 
have been wafted after that ship! 
what prayers offered up at the deserted 
fireside of home! How often has the 
mistress, the wife, the mother pored 
over the daily news to catch some 
casual Intel li genre of this rover of the 
deep! How haa expectation darkened 
into anxiety, anxiety into dread, and 
drea<l into despair! Alas! not one 
memento may ever return for love to 
cherish. All that may ever be known 
is that she sailed from her i>ort ' and 
was never heard of more!*' 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, 
gave rise to many dismal anecdotes. 
This was particularly the caw? in the 
evening, when the weather, which had 
hitherto been fair, began to look wild 
and threatening and gave indications 
of one of those sudden storms which 
will sometimes break in upon the 
serenity of a summer voyage. As we 
sat round the dull light of a lamp in 
the cabin that made the gloom more 
ghastly, everyone had his tale of ship- 
wreck and disaster. I was particu- 
larly struck with a short one related 
by the captain. 

*'As I was once sailing, said he, 
'‘in a fine stout ship across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those hca^* 3 ' 
fogs which prevail in those parts ren- 
dered it impossible for us to see far 
ahead even in the daytime; but at 
night the weather was so thick that 
we could not distii^uisb any object 
• fiaunied: w*v«d. 
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r*. M»«*. KrnHUtUmkt kr /uiiM iu« 

SOME SHAPELeSS OBJECT DRIFTING IN THE SEA 


ut Iwic'^' the length of the ship. I kept 
lights ut the masthead am] a con- 
stunt wutfh* fonvunl to look out for 
lishing smacks which arc accustomed 
to He at anchor on the banks. The 
w'ind was )) lowing a smacking l>ree»e, 
and \vc were going at a great rate 
through the water. Suddenly the 
watch gave the ulurtn of *sail ahea<M’ 
11 was scareely ultcreil before wo were 
upon her. She was a small schooner 
at unehor with her broadside- toward 
us. Th<* crow were all asleep and lm<l 
neglected to hoist a light. We struck 
her just am k 1 ships. The force, the 
size, the weight of our vessel l>orc 
luT clown Ih’Iow tile waves; we pa sse d 
over her and were hurried on our 
course. As the crashing wreck was 
sinking bemeath us, I had a glimpse 
of two or three half-naked ^^Tetches 
rushing from her cabin; they just 
started from their beds to be swab 

> watch: one who stands watch for a specified 
time on board ship, 
t br^adsidt: aide. 


lowed shrieking by the waves. 1 
hoard their dro\vning cry mingling 
with the wind- The blast that bore 
it to our ears swept us out of all farther 
hearing. I shall never forget that cryl 
It was some time l>efore we could put 
the ship about, she was under such 
headway, We returned, as nearly as 
wc could guess, to the place where 
the smack had anchored. We cruised 
al>out for .v’veral hours in the dense 
fog- We firetl signal guns, and lis- 
tened if we might hear the halloo of 
any survivors; but all was silent— we 
never saw or heard anything of them 
more.** 

I confess these stories, for a time, 
put an end to all my fine fancies.* 
The storm increased with the night. 
The sea was lashed into tremendous 
confusion. There was a fearful, sullen 
sound of rushing waves and broken 
surges.* Deep called unto deep. At 
times the black column of clouds over- 

< (flQrj'fa): rollioc swells of water. 
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bead seemed rent asunder by flashes 
of lightning which quivered along the 
foaming billows arid made the sue- 
ceeding darkness doubly terrible. The 
thunders bellowed over the wild waste 
of waters and were echoed and pro- 
longed by the mountain waves. As 
1 saw the ship staggering and plunging 
among these roaring caverns* it seemed 
miraculous that she regained her bal- 
ance or preserved her buoyancy. Her 
yards would dip into the water; her 
bow was almost buried beneath the 
waves. Sometimes an i mpending surge 
appeared ready to overwhelm her, and 
nothing but a dexterous movement of 
the helm* preserved her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin, the 
awful scene still followed me. The 
whistling of the wind through the 
rigging’ sounded like funeral wallings. 
The creaking of the masts, the strain- 
ing and groaning of bulkheads, as the 
ship labored in the weltering sea, were 
frightful. As I heard the waves rush- 
ing along the sides of the ship and 
roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if 
Death were raging round this floating 
prison, seeking for his prey; the mere 
starting of a nail, the yawning of a 
seam, might give him entrance. 

A fine day, however, with a tranquil 
sea and favoring breese, soon put all 
these dismal reflections to flight. It 
is impossible to resist the gladdening 
influence of fine weather and fair >\ind 
at sea. When the ship is decked out 
m all her canvas,* every sail swelled, 
and careering* gayly over the waves, 
how lofty, how gallant she appears— 
how she seems to lord it over the deep t 

1 might fill a volume with the rever- 
ies of a sea voyage, for with me it 
is almost a continual reverie — but it is 
time to get to shore. 

’ tb« Bt«erios Apparatus. 

* th* antira ByaUm ol rop^ oo a vaaoH. 

* rt dttked oiU in oil raneg<; has every sail 

uofurled. 
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It was a fine sunny morning when 
the thrilling cry of “land!” was given 
from the masthead. None but those 
who have experienced it can form an 
idea of the delicious throng of sensa- 
tions which rush into an American’s 
bosom when he first comes in sight of 
Europe. There is a volume of a.ssoci- 
ations with the very name. It is the 
land of promise, teeming with every- 
thing of which his childhood has heard 
or on which his studious years have 
pondered. 

From that time until the moment of 
arrival it was all feverish excitement. 
The ships of war that prowled like 
guardian giants along the coast, the 
headlands of Ireland stretching out 
into the channel, the Welsh mountahw 
towering into the clouds— all weix' 
objects of intense interest. As vve 
sailed up the Mersey,* I reconn oifere<l* 
the shores with a telescope. My eye 
dwelt with delight on neat cottages 
with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plota. I saw the moldering ruin 
of an abbey overrun with ivy and the 
taper spire of a village church rising 
from the brow of a neighboring hill- 
all were characteristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favorable 
that the ship was enabled to come at 
once to the pier. It was thronged with 
people, some i<ile lookers-on, others 
eager export anU of friends or ndativos- 
1 could distinguish the merchant to 
whom the ship wa.«5 consigned. I know 
him by his calculating brow and rest- 
less air. His hands wore thrust into 
hia pockets; he was whistling thought- 
fully and walking to and fro. a small 
space having been accorded him b)' the 
crowd in deference to his temporary 
importance. There were repeated 
cheerings and salutations interclianged 
between the shore and the ship as 

iAfrrMV (niQr'd): i rjv«r in England which 

flowB into the Irish Sea. 

• f6eonnoiUr*4 (rSk'^onixard): »cannrd. 
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friends happened to recognise each 
other. 1 particularly noticed one 
young woman of humble dress but 
interesting demeanor. She was leaning 
forward from among the crowd; her 
eye hurried over the ship, as it neared 
the shore, to catch some wished-for 
countenance. She seemed disappointed 
and agitated, when I heard a faint 
voice call her name. It was from a 
poor sailor who had been ill all the 
voyage and had excited the sympathy 
of everyone on board. When the 
weather was fine, his messmates had 
spread a mattress for him on deck in 
the shade, but of late his illness had so 
increased that be had taken to his 
hamtnock an<l only breathed a wish 
that he might see his wife before he 
died. He had been helped on deck as 
wo came up the river, and was now 
leaning agaiiwt the shrouds* with a 
countenance so wastcil, so pale, so 
ghastly that it was no wonder even the 
eye of affection did not recognise him. 
Hut at the sound of his voice, her eye 
darted on his features; it rea<l at once 
a whole volume of sorrow; the poor 
woman clasped 1 er hands, utterc<l a 
faint shriek, and stood wringing them 
in silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The 
meetings of acquaint ance.s — the greet- 
ings of friends— the consultations of 
men of business. 1 alone was solitary 
and idle. 1 had no friend to meet, no 
cheering to receive. 1 stepjM'd upon 
the land of my forefathers — hut felt 
that I was a stranger in the land. 

PONDERING OVER THE 
SELECTION 

J. Washington Irving was the first well- 
known American author to write lKX)kson 
travel. lie wrote many excellent short 
stories, too, but people today probably 

• the ropes stretched from the ms«lhead 

of s veosel to the rsll or to other masts. 
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enjoy hU quiet, rambling books of travel 
more than they do hla stories. 

2. Except for hU short stories, it is hard 
to classify Irving’s writings into types of 
literature. He himself called many of 
them sketches. Can you classify the 
selection you have just readf How is it 
like an essay? How is it like an autobi- 
ography? To what type of literature do 
you think it belongs? 

3. Irving*B writings are usually quiet, 
filled with gentle humor, and express much 
of the writer’s own personality. The 
reader feels that the writer is not so much 
describing the external world for its own 
sake, as using the external world to 
describe his own feelings. In '‘The Voy- 
age'* how does he use the description of the 
sea to express his own feelings? Does he 
make you feel the isolation and the quiet 
thoughtfulness he himself felt when the 
sea was calm? 

4. You can never find in a sea voyage 
exactly tlie things Irving found. There 
are very few Urge sailing ships left on the 
sea and so you can never feel the thrill 
of a full-rigged ship, with all lier white 
sails set, racing before the wind. You can 
never settle down to quiet weeks of medi- 
tation while the ship is tossing far from 
land. You can never, on a steamship, 
feol so close to wind and weather as did the 
passenger on the sailing ship. You can 
never feci the ]>cacefui isolation Irving felt 
as one of the charms of a sea voyage, for 
the radio brings you the w'orld's news in an 
instant. What advantages have travelers 
of today to make up for what they have 
Inst? 

A FRENCH TAR-BABY* 

By Jo6L Cuakol£R Harris 

People in all parts of the w*or!d have 
certain folk talcs and folk songs. Thie 
folklore reveals early customs of living 
in various regions and consequently It is 
rich in local color. It has kwen handed 
down from one generation to another sod 
today exists as a strange mixture of fact 
and fancy. Among the people having a 
rich supply of folUore are the African 
Negroes. When some of the Negroes 
*PrORl Eptninfi 
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came to America, they carried part of their 
folklore with ^em. Here the storiee 
were passed along from one geoeratioo to 
another just ae they had been in Africa. 
The following tells how a curious rabbit 
was caught by a baby made of tar. 

In the time when there were hob- 
goblins and fairies, Brother Goat and 
Brother Rabbit lived in the same 
neighborhood, not far from each other. 

Proud of his long beard and sharp 
horns, Brother Goat looked on Brother 
Rabbit with disdain. He would hardly 
speak to Brother Rabbit when he met 
him, and his greatest pleasure was to 
make his little neighbor the victim 
of his tricks and practical jokes. For 
instance, he would say: 

‘‘Brother Rabbit, here is Mr. Fox,” 
and this would cause Brother Rabbit 
to run away as hard as he could. 
Again he would say: 

“Brother Rabbit, here is Mr. Wolf, “ 
and poor Brother Rabbit would shake 
and tremble with fear. Sometimes he 
would cry out: 

“ Brother Rabbit, here is Mr. Tiger," 
and then Brother Rabbit would shud- 
der and think his last hour had come. 

Tired of this miserable existence, 
Brother Rabbit tried to think of some 
means by which he could change his 
powerful and terrible neighbor into a 
friend. After a time he thought he 
had discovered a way to make Brother 
Goat his friend, and so he invited him 
to dinner. 

Brother Goat was quick to accept 
the invitation. The dinner was a hoc 
affair, and there was an abundance of 
good eating. A great many different 
dishes were served. Brother Goat 
licked his mouth and shook his long 
beard with satisfaction. He had never 
before been present at such a feast. 

“Well, my friend,” exclaimed 
Brother Rabbit, when the dessert 
was brought in, “how do you Like 
your dinner?” 


“I could certainly wish for nothing 
better,” replied Brother Goat, rubbing 
the tips of his horns against the back 
of his chair; “but my throat is very 
dry and a little water would hurt 
neither the dinner nor me.” 

“Gracious!” said Brother Rabbit, 
“I have neither wine-cellar nor water. 
1 am not in the habit of drinking while 
I am eating. “ 

“Neither have I any water, Brother 
Rabbit,” aaid Brother Goat. “But I 
have an idea! If you will go with me 
over yonder by the big poplar, we will 
dig a well.” 

“No, Brother Goat,” said Brother 
Rabbit, who hoped to revenge him- 
aelf — “no, I do not care to dig a well. 
At daybreak 1 drink the dew from the 
cups of the flowers, and in (he heat of 
the day I milk the cows and drink the 
cream.” 

“Well and good,” said Brother 
Goat. “Alone I will dig the well, and 
alone 1 will drink out of it. “ 

“Success to you. Brother Goal," 
said Brother Rabbit. 

“Thank you kindly. Brother 
Rabbit.” 

Brother Goat then went to the foot 
of (he big poplar and began to dig his 
well. He dug with his forefeet and 
with his horns, and the well got deeper 
and deeper. Soon the water began to 
buMde up and the well was finished, 
and then Brother Goat made haste to 
quench his thirst. He was in such 
a hurry that his beard got in the water, 
but be drank and drank until be had 
his fill. 

Brother Rabbit, who had followed 
him at a little distance hid himself 
behind a bush and laughed heartily. 
He said to himself: “What an innocent 
creature you are!” 

The next day, when Brother Goat, 
with his big b«ard and sharp horns, 
returned to bis well to get some water, 
he saw the tracks of Brother Rabbit in 
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LONG £AKS POINTED FORWARD 

(he soft earth. This put him to 
thinking. He sat clown, pulled his 
beard, scratched his head, and tapped 
himself on the forehead. 

‘‘My friend/’ he exclaimed after 
a while, ‘*I will catch you yet.” 

'I'hen he ran and got his tools ffor 
Brother Goat was something of a 
earpentor in those days) and made 
a large doll out of laurel wood. When 
the doll was finished, he spread tar on 
it here and there, on the right and on 
I ho left, and up and down. He 
.smeared it all over with the sticky 
stuff, until it was ns black as a Guinea 
Negro. ^ 

This finished, Brother Goat waite<l 
quietly until evening. At sunset he 
placed the tarred doll near the well, 
and ran and hid himself behind the 
trees and bushes. The moon had just 
risen, and the heavens twinkled with 
millions of little star-torches. 

Brother Rabbit, who was wailing 
in his house, believed that the time had 

’ CfUinM Ntgro: * N«fro from Guine*, r mciIob 
of Afrlct. AfricR la tho orisintl home of the 
Negro rsoe. 


come for him to get some water, so he 
took his bucket and went to Brother 
Goat’s well. On the way he was very 
much afraid that something would 
catch him. He trembled when the 
wind shook the leaves of the trees. He 
would go a little distance and then 
stop and listen; be hid here behind 
a stone, and there behind a tuft of 
grass. 

At last be arrived at the well, and 
there he saw the little Negro. He 
stopped and looked at it with astonish- 
ment. Then he drew back a little 
way, advanced again, drew back, 
advanced a little, and stopped once 
more. 

"What can that be?” he said to 
himself. He listened with his long 
ears pointed forward, but the trees 
could not talk, and the bushes were 
dumb. He winked his eyes and 
lowered his head. "Hey, friend I who 
are you?” he asked. 

The tar-doll didn’t move. Brother 
Rabbit wont up a little closer, and 
asked again; 

"Who are you?” 

The tar-doll said nothing. Brother 
Rabbit breathed more at ease. Then 
he went to the brink of the well, but 
when he looked in the water the tar- 
doll seemed to look in too. He could 
see her reflection in the water. This 
made Brother Rabbit so mad that he 
grew red in his face. 

"See here!” he exclaimed, "if you 
look in this w*ell I’ll give you a rap on 
the nosel” 

Brother Rabbit leaned over the 
brink of the well, and saw the tar-doll 
smiling at him in the water. He 
raised his right hand and hit her — 
baml His band stuck. 

* ‘ Wh at ’s this? ’ ’ excl aimed Brother 
Rabbit. "Turn me loose, imp of 
Satan! If you do not turn me loose at 
once, I will rap you on the eye with my 
other band.” 
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Then he bit her — him! The left 
left band stuck also. Then Brother 
Rabbit raised bis right foot, sayii^: 

'^Mark me well, little Congo!* Do 
you see this foott I will kick you in 
the stomach if you do not turn me 
loose this instant. 

No sooner sud than done. Brother 
Rabbit let fly bis right foot — vip! 
The foot stuck, and he raised the other. 

"Do you see this foot?” he ex- 
claimed. "If I hit you with it, you 
will think a thunderbolt has struck 
you.” 

Then he kicked her with the left 
foot, and it also stuck like the other, 
and Brother Rabbit held fast his 
Guinea Negro. 

” Watch out, nowl ” he cried. " I’ve 
already butted a great many people 
with ray head. If I butt you in your 
ugly face I’ll knock it into a jelly. 
Turn me loose! Oho! you don't 
answer?” Bap! 

"Guinea girl!” exclaimed Brother 
Rabbit, "are you dead? Gracious 
goodness! how my bead does stick!” 

When tbe sun rose, Brother Goat 
went to his well to And out something 
about Brother Rabbit. The result 
was beyond his expectations. 

"Hey, little rogue, big rogue!” 
exclaimed Brother Goat. "Hey, 
Brother Rabbit! what arc you doing 
there? 1 thought you drank the dew 
from the cups of the flowers, or milk 
from the cows. Aha, Brother Rabbit! 

I will punish you for stealing my 
water.” 

"I am your friend,” said Brother 
Rabbity "don’t kill me.” 

"Thief, thief!” cried Brother Goat, 
and then he ran quickly into the woods, 
gathered up a pile of dry limbs, and 
made a great fire. He took Brother 
Rabbit from the tar-doll and prepared 
to bum him alive. As be was passing 

• Cojigc: the neme of e n^D lo eentrel Afriea: 

weed here fer “Nefro." 
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HE WfiNT TO THE WELL 


a thicket of brambles with Brother 
Rabbit on his shoulders, Brother Gnat 
met his little daughter Belcdie, who 
was walking in the AchU eating gruKs. 

"Where are you going, papa, muf- 
Aed up with such a burden? Come 
and eat tbe fresh grass with me, and 
throw wicked Brother Rabbit in the 
brambles. ” 

Cunning Brother Rabbit raised his 
long ears and pretended to be very 
much frightened. 

"Oh, no. Brother Goat!” he cried. 
"Don’t throw me in the brambles. 
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They will tear my Sesh, put out my 
eyes, and pierce my heart. Oh, I 
pray you, rather throw me in the fire.'* 

'‘Aha, little rogue, big rogue! Aba, 
Brother Rabbit!" exclaimed Brother 
Goat, exultingly, "you don’t like the 
brambles? Well, then, go and laugh 
in them," and he threw Brother 
Rabbit in without a feeling of pity. 

Brother Rabbit fell in the brambles, 
leaped to his feet, and began to 
laugh. 

"Ha-ha-ha I Brother Goat, what 
a simpleton you are! — ha-ha-hat A 
better bed I never had! In these 
brambles I was bom!" 

Brother Goat was in despair, but 
he could not help himself. Brother 
Rabbit was safe. 

A long beard is not always a sign 
of intelligence. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. A* the Negmw repested their folk- 
lore, !«Mne of it came to the attention of 
J<icl Chanrller Harris. He liked the 
stories very iiaich as a hoy, and later, when 
he lieraine a heuspa]>er man, collected 
some i>f them for i>uliiieation. He wrote 
the stories in dialect just as if they were 
being t»»ld by an old Negro character by 
the name of Vnele Remus. After he had 
uTitten his own story alxnit the tar-baby, 
he {iiseovered a French version of the tale 
and wrote the story here pro<luced. Why 
do you sup|K>se Negro folk tales appealed 
to Harris so much? 

2. This stor>', as already indicated, is 
a folk tale. What qualities of a folk tale 
did you t)bserve as you read? In what 
regard might the story be considered 
merely a yarn? 

3. Folk tales are usually simple stories 
that go straight to the point. There are 
no complications of plot, and the language 
is usually simple. How docs the foregoing 
Btory meet these conditions? 

4. The last sentence is the "moral” of 
the story. Explain in your own words 
lust what it means. Write out the expla- 
nation and compare it with statements pre- 
pared by other members in the class. 


NO!* 

By Gsorob Washington CASLfi 

One of the most picturesque spots in 
America is the French Quarter of New 
Orleans. There, even today, you may 
walk from a busy modem street into a 
strange country and another age. This 
is the old city that was originally settled 
by the French and belonged to Fmnce for 
many y^rs. The following selection from 
a novel is based upon an incident that took 
place in this interesting quarter. 

If M. Grandissime* had believed 
that he was prepared for the supreme 
bitterness of that moment, he had 
sadly erred. He could not speak. 
He extended his hand in a dumb 
farewell, when, all unsanctioned by 
his will,^ the voice of despair escaped 
him in a low moan. At the same 
moment, a tinkling sound drew near, 
and the room, which had grown dark 
>^ith the fall of night, began to brighten 
with the softly widening light of an 
evening lamp, as a servant approached 
to place it in the front drawing-room. 

Aurora ga>'e her hand and withdrew 
it. In the act the two somewhat 
changed position, and the rays of the 
lamp, as the maid passed the door, 
falling upon Aurora’s face, betrayed 
the again upturned eyes. 

They fell- 

The lover paused. 

"You thing I’m crool." 

She was the statue of meekness. 
"Hope has been erhuel to me," 
replied M. Grandissime, "not you; 
that I cannot say. Adieu." 

He was turning. 

" ’SieuH Grandissiime — " 

She seemed to tremble. 

He stood still. 

*Prom The Grandi$*im*». 

• Af. CnjittfaMimc (mS-syO srAK’dS-aSm'). 
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“ ’Sieur Grandissime,’*— her voice 
was very tender, “wad you* hony?** 

There was a great silence. 

“ ’Sieur Grandiasimei you know 

teg a chair.*’ 

He hesitated a moment and then 
both sat down. The servant repassed 
the door; yet wlien Aurora broke the 
alienee, she spoke in English — 'having 
such hazardous things to say. It 
would conceal possible stammering. 

“ 'Sieur Grandissime— you know 
dad riz’n I— “ 

She slightly opened her fan, looking 
down upon it, and was still. 

“I have no rhight to ask the rhea* 
son/' said M. Grandissime. “It is 
yo's — not mine. “ 

Her head went lower. 

“Well, you know,*’— she dropped 
it meditatively to one side, with her 
eyes on the floor,—” *tis bick-ause— 
’tis bick*ause I thir^: in a few days I’m 
goln' to die.” 

M. Grandissime said never a word. 
He was not alarmed. 

She looked up sud<]enly and took a 
quick breath, as if to resume, but her 
eyes fell before his, and she said, in a 
tone of half-soliloquy: 

“Tve so mudge troub’ wit dad 
hawt.” 

She lifted one little hand feebly to 
the cardiac region,' and sighed softly, 
with a dying languor. 

M. Grandissime gave no response. 
A vehicle rumbled by in the street 
below, and passed away. At the 
bottom of the room, where a gilded 
Mars was driving into battle, a soft 
note told the half-hour. The lady 
spoke again. 

“Id mague” — she sighed once more 
— “so strange’ — sometime’ I thing 
I'm git ’n* crezzy.” 

Still he to whom these fearful dis- 

* oardiot r«m'on; aearetc Co of •ujTOUBdioe 

the heart. 
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closures were being made remained 
as silent and motionless as an Indian 
captive, and, after another puuMO 
with its painful accompunimont of 
small sounds, the fair s|>eaker n^suined 
with more energ>', as befitting the 
approach to an incredible climax. 

“Some day, 'Sieur Grandixjjime,’' 
she said, “id m^ue me/o’gid my bagel 
1 think I’m young!” 

She lifted her eyes with the evident 
determination to meet his squarely, 
but it was too much- Her eyes fell 
as before; yet she went on speaking 
without hesitation: 

“An* w’en someboddie git’n’ ti'ed 
livin’ wid ’imsev an’ big’n’ to fill ole, 
an’ wan’ someboddie to teg de care 
of *im an* wan' me to gid marri’d wid 
’im— I thing ’e’s in love to me. ” 
Her fingers kept up a little shuffling 
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with the fan. “I thing I'm creasy. 
I thing I mus be go’n to die to*recklie. 
She looked up to the ceiling with large 
eyes, and then again at the fan in 
her lap, which continued its spreadii^ 
and shutting. "An daz de riz'n, 
’Sieur Grandissime. '' She waited 
until it was certain he was about to 
answer, and then interrupted him 
nervously: "You know, ’Sleur Gran- 
dissime, id woon be righd! Id woon 
be de justiz to youf An' you de bes 
man I evva know in my life, 'Sieur 
(irandissimel' Her hands shook. "A 
man w’at nevva ^^'an' to gici marri'd 
wid noboddie in 'is life, and now trine 
to gid marri'd jus only to ripose de 
soul of 'is onci’* — " 

M. Grandissimc uttered an exclama- 
tion of protest, and she ceascil. 

"I asked you," continued he, with 
luw*toncd omphaMis. "fo* the single 
and only rhoason that I want you fo' 
my wife!" 

''Yes," she quickly replied; "daz 
u)l. wad I thing. An* 1 thing 

duz de rad w*eh to .say. ’Sieur Gran- 
dissime. Hick-uuse, you know, you 
an' me is too hole to talg al>oud dad 
lovin', you know. An’ you god cl clad 
grade rigpeg fo’ me, an* me 1 godd clad 
’ighea rispog fo’ you; hud — ’ she 
clutched tlio fan and her face sank 
lower still — ’Bud—’ she swallowed— 
shook her head— ’Jlud’— " She hit 
her lip; she could not go on. 

’’Aurora,” said her lover, bending 
forward and taking one of her hands 
lietwccn his. "I do love you with 
all my soul. ” 

She made a poor attempt to with- 
draw her hand, abandoned the effort, 
and looked up savagely through a 
pair of overflowing eyes, demanding: 

"A/oiV fo’ w''y you di’ n' wan’ to 
sesso?” 

• o/ 'i> on«r: of h» uqcIo. Tho Fronch word 

for *'uQel«” is onde. 

lAfois (mg): Proneb for “but." 


M. Grandissime smiled argumen- 
tatively. 

"I have said so a hundred times, 
in everhy way but in words.” 

She lifted her head proudly, and 
bowed like a queen. 

"Afois, you see, ’Sieur Grandissime, 
you bin meg one misteg. 

"Bud 't is corrhected in time,” 
exclaimed he, with suppressed but 
eager joyousness. 

" 'Sieur Grandissime," she sdd 
with a tremendous solemnity, "I’m 
verrie sawrie, mai $ — you spogue too 
lade.” 

"No, not” he cried, "the corrhec- 
tion comes in time. Say that, lady: 
say that!” 

His ardent gaze beat hers once 
more down; but she shook her head. 
He ignored the motion. 

"And you will corrhect yo' answeht 
aht say that, tool” he insisted, cover- 
ing the captive hand with both his 
own, and leaning forward from his 
seat. 

"J/flfz, ’Sieur Grandissime, you 
know*, dad is so verrie unegspeg’.” 

"Oh! uncjxpected!" 

"A/ats, I w'as thing all dad time id 
was Clotilde* wad you—” 

She turnccl her face away and 
buried her mouth in her handkerchief. 

"Ah!" he cried, "mock me no mo’, 
Aurora Nanranout”* 

He rose erect and held the hand 
firmly which she strove to draw away: 

"Say the word, sweet lady; say 
the word!” 

She turned upon him suddenly, 
rose to her feet, was speechless an 
instant while her eyes flashed into his, 
and crying out: 

"No!” burst into tears, laughed 
through them, and let him clasp her 
to his bosom. 

* mep «Ht miiUf: m«k« one mutak«. 

< Clotit4* <klO't«d'). 
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PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1 . The author of the foregoing aelection 
lived in New Orleans for many years. 
While there he became acquainted with the 
French people and their traditions. He 
feared that these traditions would soon be 
forgotten unless they were preserved in 
literature. Accordingly he wrote a Duin> 
ber of books to preserve them. What 
customs are reflected in the selection you 
just read? 

2. This selection, taken from a novel, 
deals with one epis^e in the lives of the 
characters. Wliat is the episode? Who 
are the characters? 

3. Did you have any trouble reading 
the conversation? It is written in the 
dialect some of the people in Ntw Orleans 
use as they speak. This dialect is a 
variation of French that has developed 
since the region was settled a century or 
so ago. How does the use of tlie dialect 
in the story help to make it more realistic 
and colorful? If you had trouble under- 
standing the conversation, read the story 
aloud. You will find that the manner 
in which some of the words are pro* 
nounced is often more indicative of their 
meaning than the way in which they are 
spelled. 

4. What other stories about the French 
people of New Orleans have you read? 
Select one of the most interesting and give 
a report in class. 

THE THIRD INGREDIENT* 

By 0. Henay 

At the time the following story was 
written girls who worked In stores were 
very much underpaid- A strong feeling 
was growing that the owners of stores 
^uld be forced to pay higher salaries. 
This fact explains a number of allusions in 
the story. 

The (fio-cnlled) Vallambrosa Apart* 
ment House is not an apartment 
bouse. It is composed of two old- 
fashioned, brownstone-front residences 

•FroBj OpttoM. 
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welded* into one. The parlor floor of 
one side is gay with the wraps an<l 
headgear of a modiste;^ the other \h 
lugubrious with the sophistical prom- 
ises and grisly display of a painless 
dentist. You may have a room ther<» 
for two dollars a week, or you may 
have one for twenty dollars. Among 
the \'allambrosa*s roomers are stenog- 
raphers, musicians, brokers, shopgirls, 
space-rate writers,’ art students, wire 
tappers, and other people who lean 
far over the banister rail when the 
door-bell rings. 

This treatise shall have to do with 
but two of the Vallambro.sian.^ — 
though meaning no disrespect to the 
others. 

At six o’clock one afternoon Hetty 
Pepper came back to her third-floor 
rear $3.50 room in the Vallatubrosa 
wth her nose and chin more sharply 
pointed than usual. To be diseb urged 
from the department store where you 
have been working four years, and 
with only fifteen cents in your purse, 
does have a tendency to make yo\ir 
features appear more finely chiseled,* 
And now for Hetty's thumb-nail® 
biography while she climbs the two 
flights of stairs. 

She walked into the Biggest Store 
one morning four years l>ofore, with 
seventy-five other girls, applj'ing for 
a job behind the waist-department 
counter. The phalanx® of wage-earners 
formed a bewildering scone of beauty, 
carrying a total mass of blond hair 
sufficient to have justified the horse- 

> eombiiwd. 

***^i^f rr«nch term meaoios 

writm: wriUrs who are paid in 
•Morda&tt with the Bumb«r of worda their 
srUclaa eoalain. 

•finrijf ekiifUJ: a (arm apphad to aculptura in 
which the atooa it eut with a chiwl. 

• brief enough to be written on a 

tbumb-Dail. 

•pkaUnx a large group of peraons 

iDovmg together. 
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back gallops of a hundred Lady 
Godivas.* 

The capable* cool-eyed, impersoual, 
young, bald-headed man, whose task 
it was to engage six of the contestants, 
was aware of a feeling of suffocation 
as if he were drowning in a sea of 
frangipani,’ while white clouds, hand- 
embroidered, floated about him. And 
then a sail hove in sight. Hetty 
Pepper, homely of countenance, with 
small, contemptuous, green eyes and 
chocolate-colorcd hair, dressed in a 
suit of plain burlap and a common- 
sense hat, stood before him with every 
one of her twenty-nine years of life 
unmistakably in sight. 

You're onf" shouted the bald- 
hcadod young man. and was saved. 
And that is bow Hetty caojc to be 
employed in the Bireest Store. The 
story of her rise to an eight-dollar-a- 
weok salurj' is the rc>inbinc<l stories of 
Hereulos,’ Joan of Arc,^ Una,* Job,* 
and l.ittir Hod Hiding HocmI. You 
K hull hoi learn from me the salary that 
was paid her a> a beginner There is a 
soutitnent growing alxnit such things, 
ainl I want no millionaire store pro- 
prietors elimbing the fire oseatH' of 
iny tenement house to throw dynamite 
bombs into my skylight boudoir. 

Tlu* story of Hetty’s disebarge from 
I lie Bigge.'^t Store is so nearly a 
rep<*tition of her engagement as to be 
monotonous. 

In each department of the store 
there is an omniscient, omnipresent. 

' Lady Godira Lady Godiv* wu th« 

%'ifc of I>>gfrir. Earl of ('hrstrr. in (h« 
eleventh century. She becfed her husband 
to relieve Coventry of a buraenaome t^l. 
and he ai^reed to do so on condioon that the 
ahould ride through the market place naked, 
covered only by her lone, beautiful hair. 
Thia she did, and won relief for the people. 
f/rongipaHt <trin’jhpin'I}: jasmine (lerfume. 

• Herfuie* (har'kOdHl: a Greek warrior of the 

Trojan War. 

« Joan of Arc: a French girl who led an army. 

• Una (Q'ndt: a lovely lady in Spenser’s FaerU 

Quttn, the person iAcal ion of truth. 

• Joh. a character in the Bible, who suffered 

many hardahlpa and peraonifiaa patience. 


and omnivorous person carrying always 
& mileage book and a red necktie, and 
referred to as a “buyer.” The desti- 
nies of the girls in his department who 
live on (see Bureau of Victual Statis- 
tics) so much per week are in his hands. 
This particular buyer was a capable, 
cool-eyed, impersonal, young, bald- 
beaded man. As he walked along the 
aisles of hb department he seemed to 
be sailing on a sea of frangipani, 
while white clouds, machine-embroi- 
dered, Boated around him. Too many 
sweets bring surfeit. He looked upon 
Hetty Pepper’s homely countenance, 
emerald eyes, and chocolate-colored 
hair as a welcome oasis of green in a 
desert of cloying beauty, In a quiet 
angle of a counter he pinched her arm 
kindly, three inches above the elbow. 
She slapped him three feet away with 
one good blow of her muscular and 
not especially lily-white right.’ So, 
now you know why Hetty Pepper 
came to leave the Biggest Store at 
thirty minutes’ notice, with one dime 
and a nickel in her purse. 

This morning’s quotations* list the 
price of rib beef at six cents per 
(butcher’s) pound. But on the day 
that Hetty was “released” by the 
B. S. the price was seven and one half 
cents. That fact is what makes this 
story possible. Otherwbe, the extra 
four cents would have — 

But (he plot of nearly all the good 
stories in the world b ooncemed with 
.shorts who were unable to cover,* so 
you can Bnd no fault with thb one. 

Hetty mounted with her rib beef to 
her $3.50 third-floor back. One hot 
savory beef stew for supper, a night’s 

n'rAl; right hand. 

* 9Mo(<ifraMa; quotations of markat prie^. 

* «Aort« irAo were unable to eonr: Shorta aro those 

who agroe to sell stocks they do not own, 
hoping to buy them at a lower price and thua 
make a profit. If, however, the priea goes 
up instead of down, they cannot cover— that 
la, supply the stocks— without paying more 
than the price at which they agreed to sell, 
and thus they lose money. 
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good sleep, and she would be fit in the 
morning to apply again for the tasks 
of Hercules, Joan of Arc, Una, Job, 
and Little Red Riding Ho^. 

In her room she got the graniteware 
stewpan out of the 2 X 4-foot china — 
er I mean earthenware — closet, and 
began to dig do^m in a rat's nest of 
paper bags for the potatoes and onions. 
She came out with her nose and chin 
just a little sharper pointed. 

There was neither a potato nor an 
onion. Now, what kind of a beef 
stew can you make out of simply beef? 
You can make o>'stcr soup without 
oysters, turtle soup without turtles, 
<’offee cake without coffee, but you 
can’t make beef stew without potatoes 
and onions. 

liut rib iMjef alone, in an emergency, 
can make an ordinary pine door look 
like a w'rou gilt-iron gambling house 
jMirtal' to the ivolf.^ With salt and 
pi'pper an<l a tablcsiKwnful of flour 
(first well stirrwl in a little cold water), 
’twill serve — ’tis not so deep as a 
lolwter i) la Newburgh, nor so wide as 
a church fe.Mival doughnut: but Twill 

serve. 

Hetty took her stew-pan to tlie rear 
of tlic third-floor hall. According to 
the advertisements of the Vallambrosa 
ll»Tc was running water to be found 
thei'o. Jk'twecn you and me and the 
water meter, it only ambled or walked 
through the faucets; but teehnicalitu-s 
have no place here. There was also 
a sink isiiere the housekeeping roomers 
of the third floor often met to dump 
their coffee grounds and glare at one 
another's kimonos. 

At this sink Hetty found a girl with 
heavy, gold-brown, artistic hair and 
plaintive eyes, washing two lai^e 
"Irish” potatoes. Hetty knew the 
Vallambrosa as well as any one not 
0 wnin g ‘ ' double hext ra-magnif >ing 

• pcrtol: door. 

* wolf: p«T8OBtticatj0& of hungup. 


eyes” could compass* its mysteries. 
The kimonos were her encyclopedia, 
her “Who's What?” her clearing 
bouse of news, of goers and coiners. 
From a rose-pink kimono edged with 
Nile green she bad learned that the 
girl with the potatoes was a miniature^- 
pwnter living in a kind of attic — or 
“studio,” as they prefer to call it— 
on the top floor. Hetty was not 
certain in her mind what a miniature 
was; but it certainly wasn’t a house, 
because house painters, although they 
wear splashy overalls and poke ladders 
in your face on the street, are known 
to indulge In a riotous profusion of 
food at home. 

The potato girl was quite slim and 
small, and handled her potatoes as an 
old bachelor uncle handles a baby who 
is cutting teeth. She had a dull shoe- 
maker's knife in her right hand, and 
she had begun to peel one of the pota- 
toes with it. 

Hetty addressed her in the punc- 
tiliously formal tone of one who intends 
to be cheerfully familiar with you in 
the second round. 

“Beg pardon,” she said, “for but- 
ting into what’s not my business, but 
if you peel them potatoes you lose out. 
They're new Bermudas. You want 
to scrape 'em. Letnme show you. ” 

She took a potato and the knife, 
and liegan to demonstrate. 

*‘Oh, thank you,” breathed the 
artist. "I didn’t know. And I did 
hate to sre the thick peeling go; it 
seemed such a waste. But I thought 
they always had to be peeled. When 
you’ve got only potatoes to eat, the 
peelings count, you know. ” 

“Say, kid,” s^d Hetty, staying her 
knjfe, “you ain’t up ag^nst it, too, 
are you? ” 

The miniature-artist smiled at her 
starvedly. 

mentally; ij&d«rat«Dd. 

* tniRMlure; t very emftU pprtniu 
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"I suppose I am. Art— or, at 
least, the way I interpret it— doesn’t 
seem to be much in demand. I have 
only these potatoes for ray dinner. 
But they aren’t so bad boiled and hot, 
with a little butter and salt.” 

“Child,” said Hetty, letting a brief 
smile soften her rigid features, “Fate 
has sent me and you together. I’ve 
had it handed to me in the neck, too; 
but I’ve got a chunk of meat in my 
room as big as a lap-dog. And I've 
done everything to get potatoes except 
pray for ’em. Let's me and you 
bunch our commissary^ departments 
and make a stew of ’em. We’ll cook 
it in my room. If we only had an 
onion to go with it! Say, kid, you 
haven't got a couple of pennies that’ve 
slipped down into the lining of your 
last winter’s sealskin, have you? I 
could step down to the comer and get 
one at old Giuseppe’s stand. A stew 
without an onion is worse’n a matinee 
without candy.” 

“You may call me Cecilia,” said 
the artist. “No; I spent my last 
penny three days ago. ” 

“Then we'll have to cut the onion 
out instead of slicing it in,” said 
Hetty. “ I'd ask the janitress for one, 
but I don’t want 'em hep just yet to 
the fact* that I’m pounding the 
asphalt* for another job. But 1 wish 
we did have an onion.” 

In the shopgirl’s room the two began 
to prepare their supper. Cecilia’s 
part was to sit on the couch helplessly 
^d beg to be allowed to do something, 

»n the voice of a cooing ring-dove. 
Hetty prepared the rib beef, putting it 
in cold salted water in the stewpan 
and setting it on the one-bumer gas 
stove. 

“I wish we had an onion,” said 
Hetty, as she scraped the two potatoes. 

' <k«ra'|-«SrD: provWoiM. food. 

' v^Uftlu fqet: to know tbe foot. 

■ p9undinc atpitaU: w&lkioc tbe etreeCk 


On the wall opposite the couch was 
pinned a flaming, gorgeous advertising 
picture of one of the new ferryboats of 
the P. U. F. F. Railroad that had been 
built to cut down the time between 
Los Angeles and New York city one- 
eighth of a minute. 

Hetty, turning her head during her 
continuous monologue, saw tears run- 
ning from her guest’s eyes as she 
gazed on the idealized presentment of 
the speeding, foam-girdled transport. 

“Why, say, Cecilia, kid,” said 
Hetty, poising her knife, “is it as bad 
art as that? I ain’t a critic, but I 
thought it kind of brightened up the 
room. Of course, a manicure-painter 
could tell it was a bum picture in a 
minute. I’ll take it down if you say 
so. I wish to the holy Saint Potiuck 
we had an onion.” 

But the miniature miniature-painter 
had tumbled down, sobbing, with her 
nose indenting the hard- woven drapery 
of the couch- Something was here 
deeper than the artistic temperament 
offended at cru<lc lithography.* 

Hetty knew. She had accepted her 
r6le long ago. How scant the words 
with which we try to describe a single 
quality of a human being! When 
we reach the abstract* we are lost, 
The nearer to Nature that the babbling 
of our lips comes, the better <lo we 
unders tand . Figuratively (I e t us say ) , 
some people arc Bosoms, some arc* 
Hands, some are Heads, some are 
Muscles, some are Feet, some are 
Backs for burdens. 

Hetty was a Shoulder. Hers was a 
sharp, sinewy shoulder; but all her * 
life people bad laid their heads upon 
it, metaphorically or actually, and had 
left there all or half their troubles- 
Looking at Ufc anatomically, which is 
as good a way as any, she was pre- 

ot printioc {»ictgre« from 

• ideal 
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THE PERRY IN THE NORTH RIVER AGAINST 
THE NEW YORK SKYLINE 


ordained to be a Shoulder There 
were few truer collar bones an>'\vhere 
than hers. 

Hetty was only thirty-three, and 
she had nol yet outlived the little 
pann that visited her whenever the 
1 1 cat I of youth and beauty leaned upon 
her for consolation. But one glance 
in her mirror always served as an 
instantaneous pain-killer. So she gave 
one pale look into the crinkly old 
looking-glass on the wall aliove the 
gas stove, turjied <iown the flame a 
little lower from the bubbling beef 
and potatoes, wont over to the couch, 
and lifted Cecilia’s head to its con- 
fessional. 

*‘Go on and tell mo, honey,’* she 
said. know now that it ain’t art 
that’s worrying you. You met him 
oa a ferryboat, didn’t you? Go on, 


Ce^lia, Idd, and tell your — your Aunt 
Hetty about it. ” 

But youth and melancholy must 
first spend the surplus of sighs and 
tears that waft and fioat the barque 
of romance to its harbor in the 
delectable isles. Presently, through 
the stringy tendons that formed the 
bars of the confessional, the penitent— 
or was it the glorified communicant 
of the sacred fiame? — told her story 
without art or illumination. 

‘’It was only three days ago. I 
was coming back on the ferry from 
Jersey City. Old Mr. Schrum, an 
art dealer, told me of a rich man in 
Newark w*ho w'anted a miniature of 
his daughter painted. I went to see 
him and showed him some of xny work. 
When 1 told him the price would be 
fifty dollars he laughed at me like a 
hyena. He said an enlarged crayon 
twenty times the site would cost him 
only eight dollars. 

” 1 had just enough money to buy 
my ferry ticket back to New York. 

1 felt as if I didn’t want to live another 
day. I must have looked as I felt, 
for I saw him on the row of seats 
opiK>site me, looking at me as if he 
understood. He w*as nice-looking, but, 
oh, above everything else, be looked 
kind. When one is tired or unhappy 
or hopeless, kindness counts more than 
anything else. 

“When I got so miserable that I 
couldn’t fight against it any longer, I 
got up and w'alked slowly out of the 
rear door of the ferryboat cabin. No 
one was there, and I slipped quickly 
over the rail, and dropped into the 
water. Ob, friend Hetty, it was cold, 
cold! 

“For just one moment I wished I 
was back in the old Vallambrosa, 
starving and hoping. And then I got 
numb, and didn’t care. And then I 
felt that somebody else was in the 
water close by me, holding me up. He 
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bad followed me, and jumped in to 
save me. 

Somebody threw a thing tike a big 
white doughnut at us, and he made 
me put my arms through the bole. 
Then the ferryboat backed, and they 
pulled us on board. Oh, Hetty, I was 
so ashamed of my wickedness in trying 
to drown myself; and, besides, my 
hair had all tumbled down and was 
sopping wet, and 1 was a perfect 
sight. 

^'And then some men in blue came 
around; and ht gave them bis card, 
and I heard him tell them he had seen 
me drop my purse on the edge of the 
boat outside the rail, and in leaning 
over to get it I had fallen overboard. 
And then I remembered having read 
in the papers that people who try to 
kill themselves are locked up in cells 
with people who try to kill other 
people, and I was afraid. 

“But some ladies on the boat took 
me downstairs to the furnace room and 
got me nearly dry and did up my hair. 
When the boat landed, he came and 
put me in a cab. He was all dripping 
himself, but laughed as if he thought 
it was all a joke. He begged me, but 
I wouldn't tel) him my name nor 
where I lived, 1 was so ashamed of 
my looks.” 

“You were a fool, child,” said 
Hetty, kindly. “Wait till I turn the 
light up a bit. 1 wish to Heaven we 
had an onion. ” 

“Then he raised bis bat,” went on 
Cecilia, “and said: ‘Very well. But 
I’ll find you, anyhow. I*m going to 
claim my rights of salvage.'* Then he 
gave money to the cab driver and told 
him to take me where 1 wanted to go 
and walked away. What is 'salvage,' 
Hetty?” 

“The edge of a piece of goods that 
ain't hemmed,” said the shopgirl. 

itf sahoift: eorepeoMtioB for Mvjos s 

ujp, «»rfo, or Uv«a at mb. 


“You must have looked pretty well 
frazzled out to the little hero boy.” 

“It’s been three days, “ moaned the 
miniature painter, “and he hasn’t 
found me yet.” 

“Extend the time,” said Hetty . 
“This is a big town. Think of how 
many girls he might have to see soaked 
in water with their hair down before 
he would recognize you. The stew's 
getting on fine— but, oh, for an onion! 
I’d even use garlic if I had it.” 

The beef and potatoes bubbled 
merrily, exhaling a mouth-watering 
savor that yet lacked something, leav- 
ing a hunger on the palate, a haunting, 
wistful desire for some lost and needful 
ingredient. 

“I came near drowning in that 
awful river,” said Cecilia, shuddering. 

“ It ought to have more water in it, ” 
said Hetty; “the stew, 1 mean. 111 
go get some at the sink.” 

“It smells good,” said the artist. 

“That nasty old North River?” 
objected Hetty. “It smells to me 
hke soap factories and wet setter dogs 
—oh, you mean tbe stew. Well, I 
wish we had an onion for it. Did he 
look like he had money?” 

“First he looked kind, ” said Cecilia. 
“I'm sure he was rich; but that 
matters so little. When he drew out 
his bill folder to pay the cabman you 
couldn't help seeing hundr<*cls and 
thousands of dollars in it. And I 
looked over the cab doors and saw liirn 
leave the ferry station in a motor car; 
and the chauffeur gave him his bear- 
skin to put on, for ho was sopping wot. 
And it was only three days ago.” 
“What a fool!” said Hetty shortly. 
“Oh, the chauffeur wasn’t wet,” 
breathed Cecilia. “ And he drove the 
car away very nicely. ” 

“I mean you,” said Hetty. “For 
not giving him your address. 

“I never give my address to chauf- 
feurs,” said Cecilia, haughtily, 
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wish we bad one,*’ s^d Hetty, 
disconsolately. 

‘•What for?” 

“For the stew, of course — oh, I 
mean an onion.” 

Hetty took a pitcher and started to 
the sink at the end of the ball. 

A young man came down the stairs 
from above just as she was opposite 
the lower stop. He was decently 
dressed, but pale and haggard. His 
eyes were dull with the stress of some 
burden of physical or mental woe. In 
his hand he bore an onion — a pink, 
smooth, solid, shining onion, as large 
around as a ninety-eight-cent alarm 
clock. 

Hetty stopped. So did the young 
man. There was something Joan of 
Arcdsh, Herculean, and Una-ish in the 
look and pose of the shoplady— she 
had cast off the r^les of Job and Little 
Red Riding Hood. The young man 
stopped at the foot of the stairs and 
covighcd distractedly. He felt ma- 
rooned, held up, attacked, assaile<i, 
levietl upon, sacked, assessed, pan- 
handled, brow-beaten, though he knew 
not why. It was the look in Hetty’s 
eyes that did it. In them he saw' the 
Jolly Roger* fly to the masthead and 
an able seaman with a dirk betw'een 
bis teeth scurry up the ratlines* and 
nail it there. But as yet he did not 
know timt the cargo he carried was 
the thing that had caused him to be so 
nearly blown out of the water >^ithout 
even a parley.^ 

"Beg your pardon,” said Hetty, as 
sweetly as her dilute acetic acid tones 
permitted, “but did you find that 
onion on the stairs? There was a bole 
in the paper bag; and IVe just come 
out to look for it.” 

The young man coughed for half a 
minute. The interval may have given 

' JoUf Ro 0 «r: the pirate flkf. 

) n3(hn« (rftClICB): cross wi«e ros>«s sttsched to 

form s Udder. See note 1. psge 18S. 

* parley: disouMioa of terms of surreoder. 


him the courage to defend his own 
property. Also be clutched his pun- 
gent prize greedily, and, with a show of 
spirit, faced his grim waylayer. 

he said huskily, “I didn't 
find it on the stairs. It was given to 
me by Jack Bevens, on the top floor. 
If you don’t believe it, ask him. I'll 
wait until you do.” 

” I know about Bevens, ” said Hetty, 
sourly. “He writes books and things 
up there for the paper-and-rags man. 
We can hear the postman guy him all 
over the bouse when be brings them 
thick envelopes back. Say— do you 
live in the Vallambrosa?” 

“I do not,” said the young man. 
“I come to see Bevens sometimes. 
He’s my friend. 1 live two blocks 
west.” 

“ What are you going to do with the 
onion? — your pardon,” said 
Hetty. 

“I’m going to eat it.” 

“Raw?” 

“Yea; as soon as 1 get home.” 

“Haven’t you got anything else to 
eat with it?” 

The young man considered briefly, 

“No,” he confessed; “there’s not 
another scrap of anything in my 
diggings to eat. 1 think old Jack is 
pretty hard up for grub in his shack, 
too. He hated to give up the onion, 
but I worried him into parting with it.” 

” Man, ” said Hetty, fixing him with 
her world-sapient eyes, and laying a 
bony but impressive finger on his 
sleeve, “you’ve known trouble, too, 
haven’t you?” 

“Lots.” said the onion owner, 
promptly. “But this onion is my 
own property, honestly come by. If 
you \N'ill excuse me, I really mtist be 
going.” 

“Dsten,” said Hetty, paling a little 
with anxiety. “ Raw onion b a mighty 
poor diet. And so is a beef stew with- 
out one. Now, if you’re Jack Bevens' 
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friend, I pites you*re nearly right. 
There s a little lady— a friend of mine 
—in my room there at the end of the 
hall. Both of us are out of luck; and 
we had just potatoes and meat 
between us. They’re stewing now. 
But it ain’t got any soul. There’s 
something lacking to it. There’s cer* 
tain things in life that are naturally 
intended to (it and belong together. 
One is pink cheesecloth and green 
roses, and one is ham and eggs, and 
one is Irish and trouble. And the 
other one is beef and potatoes trith 
onions. And still another one is 
people who are up against it and other 
people in the same hx." 

The young man went Into a pro- 
tracted paroxysm of coiighlng. With 
one hand he hugged his onion to his 
bosom. 

”No doubt; no doubt,” said he, at 
length. ”But, as I said. I must be 
going because ” 

Hetty clutched his sleeve firmly. 

” Don’t be a Dago, Little Brother. 
Don’t eat raw onions. Chip it in 
toward the dinner and line yourself 
inside with the best stew you ever 
licked a spoon over. Must two ladies 
knock a young gentleman down and 
drag him inside for the honor of dining 
with ’em? No harm shall befall you. 
Little Brother. Loosen up and fall 
into line.” 

The young man’s pale face relaxed 
Into a grin. 

“Believe I’ll go you,” he said. 
“If my onion is good as a creden(lal,‘ 
I’ll accept the invitation gladly.” 

“It’s good as that, but better as 
seasoning,” said Hetty. “You come 
and stand ouUlde the door till I ask 
rny lady friend if she has any objec- 
tions. And don’t run away with that 
letter of recommendation before 1 
come out.” 

Hetty went into her room and 
‘ <r«4*ntial: u e«rti6e4t« of coo4 f^tb. 


closed the door. The young man 
waited outside. 

“Cecilia, kid,” said the shopgirl, 
oiling the sharp saw of her voice as 
well as she could, “there’s an onion 
outside. With a young man attached. 
I’ve asked him in to dinner. You 
ain’t going to kick, are you?” 

“Oh, dearf” said Cecilia, sitting up 
and patting her artistic hair. She 
cast a mournful glance at the ferry- 
boat poster on the wall. 

“Nit,” said Hetty. “It ain’t him. 
You’re up against real life now. 1 
believe you said your hero friend ha<l 
money and automobiles. This is a 
poor skeesicks that’s got nothing to 
eat but an onion. But he’s easy- 
spoken an<l not a f reshy. 1 imagine 
he’s been a gentleman, he’s so low 
down now. And we need the onion. 
Shall 1 bring him in? I’ll guarantee 
his behavior. ” 

“Hetty, dear, “sighed Cecilia, “I’m 
so hungry. What difference does it 
make whether he’s a prince or a bur- 
glar? 1 don’t care. Bring him in if 
he’s got anything to eat with him.” 

Hetty went back into the hall. , Tin* 
onion man was gone, Her neart 
missed a heat, and a gray look settled 
over her face except on her nose and 
cheekbones. And then the tides of 
life flowed in again, for she saw him 
leaning out of the front window at the 
other end of the hall. She hurried 
there. He was shouting to someone 
below. The noise of the street over- 
powered the sound of her footsteps. 
She looked down over his shoulder, 
saw whom he was speaking to, and 
heard his words. He pulled himself 
in from the window-sill and saw her 
standing over him. 

Hetty's eyes bored into him like 
two steel gimlets. 

“Don’t lie to me,” she said, calmly. 
“What were you going to do with that 
onion? ” 
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The young man suppressed a cough 
and I'aced her resolutely. His manner 
was that of one who had been bearded 
sufficiently. 

"I was going to eat it,** said be, 
with emphatic slowness; *'just as I 
told you before." 

"And you have nothing else to eat 
at home?" 

"Not a thing." 

"What kind of work do you do?” 

"I am not working at anything just 
now." 

"Then why," said Hetty, with her 
voice set on its sharpest edge, "do you 
lean out of windows and give orders to 
chauffeurs in green automobiles in the 
street below?" 

The young man flushed, and his 
dull eyes began to sparkle. 

"Because, madam," said be, in 
Qccih'rando^ tones, "I pay the chauf- 
feur’s wages and I own the automobile 
— and also this onion — this onion, 
nmdam. " 

Ho nourished the onion within an 
inch of Hetty's nose, The shoplady 
dill nut retreat a hair's breadth. 

"Then why do you eat onions," 
she said, with biting contempt, "and 
nothing else?" 

"1 never said I did," retorted the 
young man, heatedly. "1 said 1 had 
no I King elsi' to cat where 1 live. 1 am 
not a delicatessen storekeeiier. " 

"Then why, " pursued Hetty, inflex- 
ibly,’ "wore you going to eat a raw 
onion?" 

"My mother," said the young man, 
“always made me eat one for a cold. 
Pardon my referring to a ph>*sical 
infirmity; but you may have noticed 
that I have a very, very severe cold. 
I was going to eat the onion and go to 
bed. 1 wonder why 1 am standing 
here and apologizing to you for it." 

^act4Urando (It-chftll-rln'dO): « rauiic*) 

> inflexAly: firmly. 


"How did you catch this cold?" 
went on Hetty, suspiciously. 

The young man seemed to have 
arrived at some extreme height of 
feeling. There were two modes of 
descent open to him — a burst of rage 
or a surrender to the ridiculous. He 
chose wisely; and the empty hall 
echoed his hoarse laughter. 

" You're a dandy," said he. "And 
1 don't blame you for being careful. 
1 don't mind telling you. I got wet. 
I w^as on a North River ferry a few 
days ago when a gjrl jumped over- 
board. Of course, I " 

Hetty extended her band, inter- 
rupting his story. 

"Give me the onion," she s<ud. 

The young man set bis jaw a trifle 
harder. 

"Give me the onion," she repeated. 

He grinned, and laid in it her hand. 

Then Hetty's infrequent, grim, mel- 
ancholy smile showed itself. She took 
the young man's arm and pointed 
to the door of her room. 

"Little Brother," she sud, "go in 
there. The little fool you Ashed out 
of the river is there waiting for you. 
Go on in. I’ll give you three minutes 
before 1 come. Potatoes is in there, 
waiting. Go on in, Onions." 

After he had tapped at the door and 
entered, Hetty began to pee) and wash 
the onion at the sink. She gave a 
gray look at the gray roofs outside and 
the smile on her face vanished by little 
jerks and twitches. 

"But it's us," she smd, grimly, to 
herself, "it's us that furnished the 
beef." 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. You have read other stories by 
0. Heory aod know that he was fond of 
surprise endings. Nearly all his stories 
have them. What is the surprise ending 
in this one? Were you really surprised? 
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2. type of literature is this? 
What do you leara about the various 
ehoracters? Do you need any more back' 
ground than you are given? 

3. 0. Henry made great use of coinci' 
deuce in his stories, and this is no longer 
coMidered good practice in story writing. 
It is felt that, while extraordinary coinci- 
dences may happen in real life, they will 
not seem credible in a story. In spite of 
this, 0. Henry's stories have always been 
extremely popular. What qualities do 
you think they have that make up for the 
use of coincidence? 

4. Do you know of any case in which a 
great change was produced in someone’s 
life or a difficulty solved by a coincidence? 
Do you think such coincidences happen 
often? 
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THE WHITE WHALE 

By Herman MELVitts 

In the first half of the nineteenth century 
there were no electric lights. There wore 
no gas lights or even kerosene lamps. Hie 
log cabin in the woods and the fine city 
house both were lighted by candles or by 
whale-oil lampe. The ne^ for whale oil 
was enormous, and whaling was one of the 
great induatriee of New England. 

So many whales were kill^ during tliis 
time that they are very scarce today in 
most of the oceans. Whaling ships, or 
whalers as they are called, have little luck 
except in the Arctic or Antarctic ocean. 
In the great days of whaling, however, they 
tould successfully operate almost anj'where 
m the seven seas. 

Whaling was a hard life, and the whalers 
had many adventures. The ships were 
small, and much of the space was used up 
by the equipment for catching and cutting 
up the whale and extracting the oil. 
There were the ordinary perils of the sea, 
^ch as storms and calms, shipwreck, and 
caused by poor food. In addition 
was the incredibly hard work of 
whaling. The businesa brought large 
returns, however, and there were always 
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plenty of men to furnish the crews of the 
whaling ships. 

At sea there was always a man in the 
crow’s nest. This was a small plalfonn 
high on one of the masts. The look-out’s 
job was to watch for whales. Usually he 
did not see the whale at all. He saw a little 
column of water spouting up like a fountain 
from the ocean. This was a whale breath- 
ing. 

A whale cannot breathe under water. 
He fills his lungs with air and dives, or 
’’sounds.” On that one supply of air. (he 
whale can stay under water for a long time, 
but he must finally come up to breathe. 
Just before he reaches the surface he blows 
the old air from his lungs, blowing a column 
of water and spray along with it. This 
blowing out of air is called spouting. 

When the lookout saw the spout of a 
whale, he shouted, ’‘There she blows!” 
InsUntly the crew of the whaling ship 
became intensely active. They lowered 
small boats from the deck and raced after 
the whale. 

In each boat was a crew of oarsmen and 
a harpooner. Hie harpooner stood in the 
front of the boat with his harjKxin poised. 
The harpoon itself was a spear with an imn 
head loosely mounted on a wooden shaft. 

A line was attached to the head. The 
other end of the line was coiled in tul>s, so 
that it could run out without tangling, 

You might think the whale would bc('<mie 
frightened and sound or swim away, hut 
it w as seldom that one did. A whale of the 
varieties hunted for oil was so large that he 
had no natural enMnies to fear. II v the 
lime the first of the boats reached him, 
he was probably rolling on the .surface, 
half asleep. 

When the boat was close enough, the 
harpooner threw his harpoon. The ir<»ii 
head pierced the thick hide of the whale, 
and ^e barbs held it there. The shaft 
of the spear dropped off. It was loosely 
attached for that very reason. 

The whale was friglitened now, and 
raced away over the sea , The 1 ine wh irred 
out of the tub. As soon as the sailors were 
able to do so, they fastened the line and let 
the whale low the boat. This helped to 
tin him out. If he sounded, the men 
might have to pay out more line. There 
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was no danger the whale would turn and 
try to swallow the boat» ae you sometimes 
see in old drawings. Moby Dick’s action 
in attacking the boat was most unusual. 
A whale’s mouth is really not very Urge. 
There were two real dangers however. 
One w*as that he w'ould sound and pull the 
boat under the water. The other was that 
he might strike it with hU huge tail. 

Tlie chase went on for a long timei in 
circles and tlgsags and straightaw'ays at 
terrihc speed, but the whale was finally 
tired out. Then the oarsmen began the 
long, hard pull, towing the whale back to 
the ship. If no other boat had killed a 
whale, the ship might come to meet them. 

In the following story you will go with 
the whalers is they capture a great many 
wiiales. You will also go back to the ship 
with them and see what happened to the 
w'hale after it had been made fast along the 
side of the ship. 

Chapter I 

THE rARPKTBAO 

('all me Ishinael.' Some years ago 
- never mind how long preclxely — 
Imving little or no money in my purse 
and nothing particular to interest me 
on shore, I thought I w^ould sail almut 
a little and sec the watery part of the 
wnrUl. It is a way I have of driving 
off the spleen and regulating the circu- 
laiion. Whenever I find myself grow- 
ing grim about the mouth; whenever it 
is n <hnn,i, drizsly November in my 
MUil; w he never I find myself involun- 
tarily pausing before coffin Nvarehousos, 
and bringing up the rear of every fu- 
neral 1 meet; and espi'dall^' whenever 
my hypos’ get such an upper hatnl of 
me that it rer^uirrs a strong moral 
principle to prevent me from delib- 
erately stepping into the street and 
methodically knocking ))cople’s hats 

» /tAmdei (I9h'ni6>$l): s wanderer, from Ishmiel. 
the cutaway 9on of Abraham, who waa 
driven into the wilderneae. and reputed to 
be ancestor of the Bedouin tribes. 

'Aypoe (hrpSa): worries about possible poor 
health. 


off — then I account it high t^me to get 
to sea as soon as I can. 

I stuffed a shirt or two into my old 
carpetbag,’ tucked it under my arm, 
and started for Cape Horn and the 
Pacific. Quitting the good city of old 
Manhatto,^ I duly arrived in New 
Bedford. It waa on a Saturday night 
in December. Much was 1 disap- 
pointed upon learning that the little 
packet’ for Nantucket had already 
sailed, and that no way of reaching 
that place would offer till the following 
Monday. 

As most young candidates for the 
pains and penalties of whaling stop at 
this same New Bedford, thence to em- 
bark on their voyage, it may as well 
be related that I, for one, had no idea 
of so doing. For my mind was made 
up to sail in no other than a Nantucket 
craft, because there was a fine, boister- 
ous something about everything con- 
nected with that famous old island 
which amasingly pleased me. 

Now, having a night, a day, and 
still another night following before me 
in New Bedford ere I could embark 
for my destined port, it became a mat- 
ter of concernment where 1 was to eat 
and sleep meanwhile. It was a very 
tlubiouR-looking, nay, a very dark and 
dismal night, bitingly cold and cheer- 
less. I knew no one in the place. 
With anxious grapnels* I had sounded 
my pocket and only brought up a few 
pieces of silver. 

With halting steps I paced the 
streets, and passed the sign of "The 
Crossed Harpoons," but it looked too 
expensive and jolly there. Farther 
on, from the bright red windows of 

*f^rpflboff: SA old'fuhionfrd traveling cw. 

* MonhoUo (mSn-hIt'O): MsAhactan Wsnd, 

N«w York City. 

* pottei: a ship that earrfas paa»«ng«n and 

e<>o<la and has a fixed time for sailing. 

* grapnels (grap'nSla): a ship’s anchor having 

more than two fiukes. os grasping parta; 

DSQtiooed here to suggest setrebiog fingsrs. 
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the “Sword-Fish Inn," there cftim* 
such fervent rays that it (o 

have melted the packed snow and ice 
from before the house , for everywhere 
else the congealed frost lay ten inches 
thick in a bard, asphaltic pavement — 
rather weary for me when I struck my 
foot againt the flinty projections, l>c- 
cause from bard, remorseless service 
the soles of my boots were in a most 
miserable pligb t . “ Too ex|>cnsi v c a nd 

jolly/’ again thought I, pausing one 
moment to watch the hroad glare in 
the street and hear the sounds of the 
tinkling glasses within. “But go on. 
lahmael/’ said 1 at last; “don't you 
hear? Get away from Ix'fore the 
door; your patched boots arc stopping 
the way/’ So on I went. 1 now by 
instinct followed the streets that took 
me waterward, for there, doubtless, 
were the cheapest, if not the cheeriest 
inns. 

Such dreary streets! Blocks of 
blackness, not houses, on either band, 


and here and there a candle, like a 
candle moving al>out in a tomb. At 
(his hour of the night, of the last day 
of the week, that quarter of the town 
proved all hut deserted. But pres- 
ently 1 came to a smoky light proceed- 
ing from a love, wide building, the door 
of which stood invitingly open. It 
had a careless look, as if it were meant 
for the uses of the public; so, entering, 
(he fxThi thing 1 did was to stumble 
over an a.Hh l>ox in the porch. 

“Ha!” thought I, “ha,” as the 
flying particle.s almost choked me, “are 
these ashes from that destroyed city, 
Gomorrah?* But ‘The C’ros.se<l Har- 
poons’ and 'The Sword-Fish?’— tliiH. 
then, must needs be the sign of ‘The 
Trap.’ “ 

However, 1 picked myself up unci, 
hearing a loud voice within, pushed on 
and opened a second, interior door. 

' an anciant city destroyed 

^ Are (rom beaven because of iU wickedneas. 

Cj«o. 19:24. 
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It seemed the great Black Parlia- 
ment^ sitting in Tophet J A hundred 
black faces turned round in their rows 
to peer; and beyond, a black Angel of 
Doom was beating a book in a pulpit. 
It was a Negro church, and the 
preacher's text was about the blackness 
of darkness, and the weeping and wail- 
ing and tceth-gnashing there. 

"Ha, Ishmael," muttered I, backing 
out, "wretched entertainment at the 
sign of ‘The Trap ’I" 

Moving on, I at last came to a dim 
sort of light not far from the docks, 
and heard a forlorn creaking in the 
air; and, looking up, saw a swinging 
sign over the door with a white paint- 
ing upon it, faintly representing a tall, 
straight jet of misty spray, and these 
words underneath— " The Spouter-Inn : 
— IVter Coffin/’ 

"Coffin?— Spoutor?— Rather omi- 
nous in that particular connexion," 
thought I. "But it is a common 
name in Nantucket, they say, and 1 
suppose this Peter here is an emigrant 
from there." 

As the light looked so dim. and the 
place, for the time, lookwl quiet 
enough, and the <lilnpiclatctl little 
woodc*n house itself l<H)ke<i as if it 
might have Iwen carted here from the 
ruins of some burnt di.strict. and as 
iUo swinging sign had a jHiverly- 
strirken sort of creak to it, I thought 
tiuit liore was the very spot for cheap 
lodgings, and tlio best of pea coffee. 

Chapter II 

THE SrOVTKH-INN 

Entering that gable-c'nded Spouter- 
Inn, you found yourself in a wide, low, 
straggling entry T^^th old-fashioned 

• BiQCk Parham fnt- Snfllsh ««»ombly ruled Qv«r 

by Henry VIII in (b» sixteenth renlury. 

which lasted six and ona^half years. 

* Tophet (tOTit): Cha place of fiery tormaot. or 

perdition. 


wainacotd, reminding one of the bul- 
warks of some condemned old craft. 

Crosdng this dusky entry, and on 
through yon low-arched way — cut 
through what in old times must have 
been a great central chimney with 
fireplaces all round — you enter the 
public room. A still duskier place is 
this, with such low ponderous beams 
above and such old wrinkled planks 
beneath that you would almost fancy 
you trod some old craft’s cockpits,* 
especially of such a howling night, 
when this corner-anchored old ark 
rocked so furiously. On one side 
stood a long, low, shelf-like table cov- 
ered with cracked glass cases, filled 
with dusty rarities gathered from this 
wide world’s remotest nooks. Pro- 
jecting from the further angle of the 
room stands a dark-looking den — 'the 
bar— a rude attempt at a right whale’s 
head. Be that how it may, there 
stands the vast arched bone of the 
whale’s jaw, so wide a coach might 
almost drive beneath it. Within are 
shabby shelves, ranged round with old 
decanters, Iwttlcs, flasks; and in those 
jaws of swift destruction, like another 
cursed Jonah* (by which name indeed 
they called him), bustles a little 
withered old man who, for their money, 
dearly sells the sailors deliriums and 
death. 

U|>on entering the place, I found a 
numlier of young seamen gathered 
about a table, examining by a dim 
light divers specimens of skrimahandtr} 

1 sought the landlord, and, telling him 
I desired to be accommodated with a 
room, received for answer that his 
house was full — there was not a bed 
that was unoccupied. 

'catkaHt: cabins below the ship's wster line, 
often used ss hospitsla. 

•Jonah (ie'nd): a biblical character roporUd to 
nave been swallowed by a whale. 

• strimwkanJet (shrlm'shdn'dSr): various deco- 
rated objects made by saUora from wbale> 
bona. 
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"But avast,”* he added, tapping hU 
forehead, "you hsun^t no objections to 
sharing a barpooneer’s blanket, have 
ye? I s’pose you are goin' a- whalin’, 
so you’d better get used to that sort 
of thing,” 

1 told him that I never liked to sleep 
two in a bed; that if I should ever do 
so, it would depend upon who the 
harpooneer might be, and that if he 
(the landlord) really had no other 
place for me, and the harpooneer was 
not decidedly objectionable, why rather 
than wander farther about a strange 
town on so bitter a night, I would put 
up with the half of any decent man's 
blanket. 

"I thought so. All right; take a 
seat. Supper? You want supper? 
Supper’ll be ready directly.” 

At last some four or five of us were 
summoned to our meal in an adjoining 
room. It was cold as Iceland— no 
fire at all — the landlord said be 
couldn’t afford it. Nothing but two 
dismal tallow candles, each in a wind- 
ing sheet. ^ We were fain to button up 
our monkey jackets,* and hold to our 
lips cups of scalding tea with our half 
frosen fingers. But the fare was of 
the most substantial kind — not onl}* 
meat and potatoes, but dumplings; 
good heavens! dumplings for supper! 
One young fellow in a green box coat 
addressed himself to these dumplings 
in a most direful manner. 

"My boy,” said the landlord, "you’ll 
have the nightmare to a dead sar- 
tainty.” 

"Landlord,” I whispered, "that 
ain’t the harpooneer, is it?” 

"Ob, no,” said he, looking a sort of 
diabolically funny, "the barpooner is 
a dark-complexioned chap. He never 

• ata^t : *top. as ioWrleetioa uaed 

«hiefty by aailor*. 

9htd: tba dropped tallow or wax 

around a suttarad candle looked like tbe 

aheet wrapped arouad tbe dead. 

* nofbfcey jaeM: a aaUor'a abort, heavy coat. 


eats dumplings, he don’t — he eats 
nothing but steaks and likes ’em rare.” 

"’The devil be does,” says I. "Where 
is that harpooneer? Is he here?” 

"He’ll be here afore long,” was the 
answer. 

I could not help it, but 1 began to 
feel suspicious of this "dark-complex- 
ioned” harpooneer. At any rate, 1 
made up my mind that, if it so turned 
out that we should sleep together, he 
must undress and get into bed before 
I did. 

Supper over, the company went back 
to the barroom, when, knowing not 
what else to do with myself, I resolved 
to spend tbe rest of the evening as a 
looker-on. 

The more I pondered over this har- 
pooneer, the more I abominated the 
thought of sleeping with him. It was 
fair to presume that, being a har- 
pooneer, his linen or woolen, as the 
ease might be, would not be of the 
tidiest, certainly none of the finest. 

I began to tw'itch all over. Besides, 
it was getting late, and my decent 
harpooneer ought to be home and 
going bedwards. 

"Landlord! I’ve changed my mind 
about that harpooneer — 1 shan’t sleep 
with him. I’ll try the bench here.” 

"Just as you ploa><c: I’m sorry I 
can’t Sparc ye a tablecloth for a mat- 
tress, and it’s a plaguy rough board 
here” — feeling of the knots and 
notches. 

1 now took the measure of the bench, 
and found that it was a foot too short; 
but that could be mended v.itli a 
chur. But it was a foot too narrow, 
and the other bench in the room was 
about four inches higher than thU one 
— so there was no yoking theni. 1 
then placed the first bench lengthwise 
along the only clear space agmnst the 
wall, leaving a little interval between, 
for my back to settle dosvn in. But I 
soon found that there came such a 
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draught of cold air over me from under 
the sill of the window that this plan 
would never do at all, es|>ecia]ly as 
another current from the rickety door 
met the one from the window, and both 
together formed a series of small 
whirlwinds in the immediate vicinity 
of the spot where I bad thought to 
spend the night. 

'‘The devil fetch that harpooneer,” 
thought I, "but $top» couldn’t I steal 
a march on him — bolt his door inside 
and jump into his bed, not to be wak- 
ened by the most violent knockings?" 

It seemed no bad idea; but upon 
second thoughts 1 dismissed it. For 
who could tell but what the next 
inorning, so soon as I popped out of 
the room, the harpooneer might be 
j‘tanding in the entry, all ready to 
knock me down! 

Still, looking round me again, and 
seeing no pos.sil)le chance of spending 
A sufferable night unless in some other 
person’s bed, I began to think that 
after all I might be cherishing unwar- 
rantable prejudices against this un- 
known har(>ooneer. Thinks I, "ril 
wait awhile; he must be dropping in 
before long. Til have a gcKHl look at 
him then, and perhaps we may become 
jolly good lH*dfellows after all— there’s 
no telling." 

l.andlordi" said I, "what sort of 
a chap is lie — does he always keep 
Inle hours?" It was now hard 
ujKm twelve o’clock. 

The landlord chuckled again with 
his lean chuckle, an^ seemed to bo 
mightily tit'kled at something beyond 
my compreht'usion. 

‘^No," he answered, "generally he’s 
an early bird— airlcy to lK*d and airley 
to rise— yea, he’s the bird what 
catches the worm. — But tonight ho 
went out a-peddling, you see, and 1 
don't see what on airth keeps him so 
late, unless, may be, he can’t sell his 
head." 


"Can’t sell bis head? — What sort 
of a bamboosingly* story is this you 
are tolling me?" getting into a tower- 
ing rage. "Do you pretend to say, 
landlord, that this harpooneer is actu- 
ally engaged this blessed Saturday 
night, or rather Sunday morning, in 
peddling his head around this town?" 

"That’s precisely it," said the land- 
lord, "and I told him be couldn’t sell 
it here, the market’s overstocked." 

"With what?" shouted I. 

“With heads to be sure; ain’t there 
too many heads in the world?" 

"I tell you what it is, landlord," 
said I, quite calmly; "you’d better 
stop spinning that yam to me— I’m 
not green." 

"Be easy, be easy, this here har- 
pooiier I have been tellin’ you of lias 
arrived just from the South Seas, 
where he bought up a lot of ’balmed* 
New Zealand heads (great curios, you 
know), and he's sold all on ’em but 
one, and that one he’s trying to sell 
tonight, cause tomorrow’s Sunday, and 
it would not do to be sellin’ human 
heads about the streets when folks is 
goin’ to churches. He wanted to, last 
Sunday, but 1 stopped him just as he 
was goin’ out of the door with four 
heads strung on a string, for all the 
airth like a string of inions." 

This account cleared up the other- 
wise unaccountable mystery, and 
showed that the landlord, after all, • 
had had no idea of fooling me— but 
at the same time what could I think 
of a han>ooneer who stayed out of a 
Saturday night clean into the holy 
Sabbath, engaged in such a cannibal’s 
business as selling the heads of dead 
i delators? 

"Depend upon it, landlord, that 
harpooneer is a dangerous man." 

"He pays reg’lar,” was the rejoinder. 
"But come, it’s getting dreadful late; 

* 64i(i6o<>7iiipfy.* misleadinf or doceiviog. 

* ‘bolmed: embalmed. 
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you had better be turning flukt^s.' 
There’s plenty room for two to kick 
about in that bed; it’s an almighty big 
bed that. Come along here; Til give 
ye a gJim^ in a jiffy”; and, so saying, 
he lighted a candle and held it towanU 
me, offering to ]ea<l the way. But 1 
stood irresolute; when looking at a 
clock in the corner, he exclaimed, ”1 
vum* it’s Sunday— you won’t see that 
barpoonecr tonight; he’s come to 
anchor somewhere — come along then; 
do come; tven't ye come?” 

I considered the matter a moment, 
and then upstairs we went, and I was 
ushered into a small room, cold as a 
clam, and furnished, sure enough, 
with a prodigious bed, almost big 
enough indeed for any four harpooneers 
to sleep abreast. 

’’There,” said the landlord, placing 
the candle on a crasy old sea chest 
that did double duty as a wasbstand 
and center table; ’’there, make your* 

• lurntM Aukm: soing to b«d. A JlMk< a one of 

tbo loMo of ft whftle'ft tftil. wben it <liv«9 
bftlow (he ftiufftee, it b ftftid M **turo AuJeeft.” 
thuft retirinc. 

ilftBf for "Jight." 

* Mm (vAm) : eoI^oquitJ or ftpokeo form of 


self comfortable now, and good night 
to ye.” I turned round from eyeing 
the l>ed, but he had disuppeared. 

Folding back the counterpane, 1 
stooped over the bed. Thougli none 
of the most elegant, it yet stood the 
scrutiny tolerably well. 1 then glanced 
round the room; and, iH^sides (he bed- 
stead and center (able, could si>Q no 
other furniture lM*longing to the place 
but a rude shelf, the four walls, and 
a papered fire board rep re.^en ting a 
man striking a whale. Of things not 
properly belonging to the room, there 
was a hammock lashed up and tlirow'n 
upon the floor in one corner; also a 
large seaman’s bag. containing the 
harpooneer’s wardrobe, no doubt in 
lieu of a land trunk. Likewise, there 
was a parcel of outlandish bone 6sh* 
hooks on the shelf over the fireplace, 
and a tall harpoon standing at the 
head of the bed. 

1 sat down on the side of the bed, 
and commeneed thinking aliout this 
head-peddling harpooneer. After 
thinking some time on the bedside, 
1 got up and took off my monkey 
jacket, and then stood in tbe middle 
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of the room tblakuiig. I then took 
off my coat, and thought a little more 
in my shirt sleeves. But beginning to 
feel very cold now» half undressed as I 
was, and remembering what the land- 
lord said about the harpooneer's not 
coming home at all that night» it being 
so very late, I made no more ado, but 
jumped out of my pantaloons and 
boots, and then, blowing out the light, 
tumbled into bed and commended 
myself to the care of heaven. 

Whether that mattress was stuffed 
with corncobs or broken crockery, 
there is no telling, but I rolled about a 
good deal, and could not sleep for a 
long time. At last I slid off into a 
liglit dose, and had pretty nearly 
made a good offing' towards the land 
of Nod when 1 heard a heavy footfall 
in the passage and saw a glimmer of 
light come into the room from under 
the <loor. 

“I.ord save me,” thinks I, “that 
must be the harpooneer, the infernal 
hcud-pecUller. ” Hut 1 lay perfectly 
still, and resolved not to say a word 
till spoken to. 

Hokling a light in one hand and that 
identical New Zealand boml in the 
other, the stranger entered the room 
and, without lo(»king towards the lied, 
phue<l his candle a good way off from 
iiH* mi the Mo(jr in one corner, and then 
he can working away at the knotteil 
cords of the large bag I before .s|H>ke 
of as being in the room. 1 was all 
eagerness to scm? IiIa face, but be kept 
it averted for some time wlnlo em- 
ployed in unlacing the bag’s mouth. 
This accomplished, however, be turnwl 
round— when, good heavens! wliat a 
sight I 

Such a face! It was of a dark, purp- 
lish, yellow color, here and there stuck 
over with large, blackish-looking 
squares. Yes, it’s just as I thought. 

' oiRnp; departure, uauaUy applyioe to a ship 

pMsinS out of aiebt of lAnd. 


he’s a terrible bedfellow; he’s been in a 
fight, got dreadfully cut, and here he 
is, just from the surgeon. But at that 
moment he chanced to turn his face 
so towards the light that I plainly 
saw they could not be sticking- 
plasters at all, those black squares on 
his cheeks. They were stains of some 
sort or other. 

At first I knew not what to make of 
this; but soon an inkling of the truth 
occurred to me. I remembered a 
story of a white man — a whaleman 
too— who, falling among the cannibals, 
had been tattooed by them. I con- 
cluded that this harpooneer, in the 
course of bis distant voyages, must 
have met nith a similar adventure. 

Now, w'hile all these ideas were 
pa.Hsing through me like lightning, this 
harpooneer never noticed roe at all. 
But, after some difficulty having 
opened his bag, he commenced fum- 
bling in it, and presently pulled out a 
sort of tomahawk and a sealskin wallet 
with the hair on. Placing these on the 
old chest in the middle of tho room, he 
then took the New Zealand head— 'a 
ghastly thing enough— and crammed 
it down Into the bag. 

He now took off his hat— a new 
boa>'er hat*— when I came nigh singing 
out with fresh surprise. There was no 
hair on his liead- none to speak of at 
lca.st— nothing but a small scalp- 
knot twisted up on liis forehead. His 
kmid purplish head now looked for all 
the world like a mildewed skull. Had 
not the stranger stood between me and 
the door. I would have bolted out of it 
quirker than ever I bolted a dinner. 

M(>an while, he continued the busi- 
ness of un<lros.<iing, and at last showed 
liis chest and arms. As I live, these 
covered parts of him were checkered 
with the same squares as his face; his 
back, too, was all over the same dark 
squares; he seemed to have been in a 
• frMrer kal: m»d* of beav«r fur. 
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Thirty Yrars’ War/ an<i juM rscup<Hi of rtmducling his business cipiTulionK 
from it with a aticking-plastcr shirt, ami junipinj^ into Innl witli rue. I 
Still more, his very legs were marked, thought it waa high time, before the 
as if a parcel of dark*gn*en frogs were light wa:$ put out, to break the spell in 
running up the trunks of young |>alms. which 1 had so lung been Iroutul. 

It was now quite plain that he must But the interval I spent in dclilH>r> 
be some abominable savage or other ating what to say was a fatal oire. 

shipped aboard of a whaleman in the Taking up his tomahawk from the 

South Seas, and so landed in this table, he examined the head of it for 
Christian country. I quaked to think an instant, and then, holding it to the 
of it. A peddler of heads too — perha|>s light, ssith his mouth at the humllc, he 
the heads of his own brothers. He puffed out great clou<ls of tobacTu 
might take a fancy to mine — heavens! smoke. The next moment tin* light 
look at that tomahawk! was extinguished, and this wild eanni> 

All these queer proceed) ngs i ncreased bal , tomahaw k bet ween his t oet h . 

my UDcomfortableness. and, seeing sprang into bed with me. I sang out, 

him now exhibiting strong symptoms 1 could not help it now*; and, giving a 
, i ^ ... . sudden grunt of astonishment, he 

1619-1640. began feeling me. 
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Stammering out something, I knew 
not what, I rolled away from him 
against the wall, and then conjured 
him, whoever or whatever he might 
be, to keep quiet and let me get up 
and light the lamp again. But his 
guttural responses satisfied me at once 
that he but ill-comprehended my 
meaning. 

‘‘Who-e debel you?” — he at last 
said— ” you no speak-e, dam-me, I 
kill- 0 .” And, so saying, liegan flour- 
ishing the lighted tomahawk about me 
in the dark. 

"Landlord, for God’s sake, Peter 
Coffin’”' shouted I. "Landlord! 
Watch! Coffin! Angels! save me!” 

"Speak -el tell-oc me who-ee be, or 
dam-me, I kill-el” again growled the 
cannibal, while bis horrid flourisliings 
of the honmhawk .•(oattered (he hot 
tobacco ashes about me till I thought 
jny linen would get on fire. But 
thank heaven, at that moment the 
landlord came into the room light in 
linnd, and, leaping from the bed, I 
ran up to him. 

"Don't be afraid now,” said he, 
grinning again. "Quecqueg here 
wouldn't harm a hair of your head.” 

"Stop your grinning,” shouted I, 
"and why <tidn’t you tell me that that 
jnfe,iial harpooneer was a cannibal?” 

"1 thotight ye know’d it;— dUln't I 
tell ye. ho was a peddlin' heads around 
(own? But turn fluk(‘s again and go 
to .deep. Qnee(|Uvg. look here— you 
sabee me, I subee you — this man sleope 
you— you sabbw?” 

"Me 8abl>ee plenty” — grun(<d Quer- 
quog, puffing away at his pipe and 
sitting up in be<l. 

"You gettee in,” he achled, motion- 
ing to me with his tomalmwk and 
throiving the clothe.s to one si<le. He 
really did Ibis in not only a civil but a 
really kind and charitable way. 

I stood looking at him a moment. 
For all his tattooings he was on the 


whole a clean, comely looking canni- 
bal. "What’s all this fuss I have been 
making about,” thought I to myself, 
"the man’s a human being just as I 
am: he has just as much reason to 
fear me, as 1 have to be afraid of 
him. Bettor sleep with a sober canni- 
bal than a drunken Christian.” 

"Landlord,” said I, "tell him to 
stash’ his tomahawk there, or pipe, or 
whatever you call it; tell him to stop 
smoking, in short, and I will turn in 
with him. But I don’t fancy having 
a man smoking in bed with me. It’s 
dangerous. Besides, I ain’t insured.” 

This being told to Queequeg, he at 
once complied, an<l again politely 
motioned me to get into bed — rolling 
over to one side as much as to say, 
" I won’t touch a leg of ye. ” 

"Good night, landlord,’' said I, 
"you may go.” 

1 turned in, an<l never slept better 
in my life. 

Chaptrr III 

BREAKFAST 

Descending into the barroom next 
morning, I accosted the grinning land- 
lord very pleasantly. I cherished no 
malice towards him, though he had 
l>cen skylarking with me not a little 
in the matter of my bedfellow. 

The barroom was now full of the 
iKiarders who had been dropping in 
the night previous, and whom I had 
not a.< yet ha<l a good look at. They 
w<‘re nearly all whalemen: chief mates, 
and second mates, an<l third mates, and 
sea carpenters, sea coopers,* and sea 
blacksmiths, and harpooneers, and 
ship keepers; a brown and brawny 
company, with bosky* beards; an 
unshorn.* shaggy set, all wearing mon- 
key jackets for morning gowns. 

sltng vxprmCoo meaning to put 8w*y. 

* fooptrt: makm of barrels aod casks. 

• SosArir (bSsliI): busby. 

» KKslLOni.* uasbavsd. 
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^‘Grub, ho!” now cried the lend* 
lord, flinging open a door, and in we 
went to breakfast. 

Queequeg sat there among the sea* 
men — at the head of the table, too, 
it so chanced — ^as cool as an icicle. 
To be sure, I cannot say much for his 
breeding. His greatest admirer could 
not have cordially justified his bringing 
bis harpoon into breakfast with him 
and using it there without ceremony, 
reaching over the table with it, to the 
imminent jeopardy of many heads, 
and grappling* the beefsteaks towards 
him. But was certainly very 
coolly done by him, and every one 
knows that in most people’s estimation, 
to do anything coolly is to do it 
genteelly. 

We will not speak of all Queequeg's 
peculiarities here; bow he eschewed^ 
coffee and hot rolls and applied his 
undivided attention to ^cfstcaks, 
done rare. Enough that when break* 
fast was over he withdrew like the 
rest into the public room, lighted his 
tomahawk pipe, and was sitting there 
quietly digesting and smoking with 
hia inseparable hat on when I sallied 
out for a stroll. 

Chapter IV 

A BOSOM FRIEND 

Returning to the Spouter>Inn, I 
found Queequeg there quite alone. 
Pretty soon, going to the table, he took 
up a large book there, and placing it 
on his lap began counting the pages 
with deliberate regularity; at every 
fiftieth page — as I fancied — stopping 
for a moment, looking vacantly around 
him, and giving utterance to a long* 
drawn, gurgling whistle of astonish* 
ment. He would then begin again at 
the next fifty; seeming to commence at 
number one each time, as though he 
could not count more than fifty, and 

' grappling: hooking ftnd puUinc io. 
did DOi use, avoided. 


it was only by such a large number of 
fifties being found together that his 
astonishment at the multitude of 
pages was excited. 

With much interest I sat watching 
him, half pretending meanwhile to be 
looking out at the storm from the ca.'^e- 
ment, and he never heede<l my pre.«<- 
ence, never troubled himself witii so 
much as a single glance; but appeared 
wholly occupied with counting the 
page.s of the marvelous book, (.’on- 
sidoring how sociably we had been 
sleeping together the night previous, J 
thought this indifference of his very 
strange. But savages are strange be- 
ings; at times you do not know exactly 
how to take them. At first they are 
overa\ring; their calm self-col lecfed- 
ne&s of simplicity seems a .Sorratic^ 
tvisdom. 

I had noticed also that Quce(|ueg 
never consorted* at all, or but \'ery 
little, with the other seamen in the 
inn. He matle no advaticex whatever; 
appeared to have no desire to enlarge* 
(he circle of hia acquaintances, All 
thU struck me as mighty singular; yet, 
upon second thoughts, there was 
something almost sublime in it. Here 
was a man some twenty thousand 
miles from home, by the way of ('ape 
Horn, that is — which was the only 
way he could got there — thrown 
among people as strange to him as 
though he were in the planet Jvipitrr; 
and yet he seemed cntirel)* at his eas<‘, 
preserving the utmost serenity, con- 
tent with his own companionship; 
always equal to himself. Surely this 
was a touch of fine philosophy, though 
no doubt he had never heard there 
was such a thing as that. 

“I’ll try a pagan friend,” thought I, 
“since Christian kindness has proved 

• SofToHc Ud-kriCTk): seemingly humbl« and 

un—uming, but also vary kaan; from lha 

mathod e(»ocrat«t. so Atheoiio philosopher 

of tbe fourth caotury B.C. 

• aonaorted; ssaocisCed. 
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but hollow courtesy." I drew my 
bench near him, and made some 
friendly signs and hints, doing my best 
to talk with him meanwhile. At first 
he little noticed these advances; but 
presently, upon my referring to his last 
night’s hospitalities, he made out to 
ask me whether we were again to be 
bedfellows. I told him yes; whereat I 
thought he looked pleased, perhaps a 
little complimented. 

We then turned over the book 
together, and I endeavored to explain 
to him the purpose of the printing and 
the meaning of the few pictures that 
were in it. Thus I soon engaged his 
interest; and from that we went to 
jabbering the best we could about the 
various outer sights to be seen in this 
famous town. Soon I proposed a social 
smoko; and, producing his pouch and 
tomahawk, he quietly offered me a 
puff. And then we sat exchanging 
puffs from that wild pipe of hi.s and 
keeping it regularly passing l)etwcon us. 

After St ippor, and another social chat 
an«l smoke, we went to our room 
together. He made me a pre.**ent of 
his embalmed head; took out his 
enormous tobacco wallet and, groping 
under the tobacco, drew out some 
thirty dollars in silver; then spreading 
them on the table and mrchanically 
ilividing them Into two equal portions, 
piulnd one of tfiem towards me, and 
sub! it WAX miuo. I was going to 
remonstrate, but he silenced me by 
pouring them into my trousers* pock- 
ets- I let them Klay. 

We undres.«ed an<l went to l>ed, at 
peace with our osvn consciences and 
all the world. But we did not go to 
sleep without some little chat. 

Chapter V 

NANTUCKET 

Next morning, Monday, after dis- 
posing of the embalmed bead to a 


barber for a block, ^ 1 settled my own 
and comrade's bill; nging, however, 
my comrade's money. The grinning 
landlord, as well as the boarders 
seemed amazingly tickled at the sud* 
den friendship which had sprung up 
between me and Queequeg — especially 
as Peter Coflin’s coek-and-bulP stories 
about him bad previously so much 
alarmed me concerning the very person 
whom I now companioned with. 

We borrowed a wheelbarrow, and, 
embarking our things, including my 
own poor carpetbag and Queequeg 's 
canvas sack and hammock, away we 
went down to the "Moss," the little 
Nantucket packet schooner moored 
at the w'harf. As we were going along, 
the people stared; not at Queequeg 
so much — for they were used to seeing 
cannibals like him in their streets^ 
but at seeing him and me upon such 
confidential terms. But we heeded 
them not, going along wheeling the 
barrow by turns, and Queequeg now 
and then stopping to adjust the sheath 
on his harpoon barbs, 

At last, passage paid and luggage 
safe, we stood on board the schooner. 
Hoisting sail, it glided down the 
Acushnet Ui^'er. On one side New 
Bedford rose in terraces of streets, 
their iee-covered trees all glittering in 
the clear, cold air. Huge hills and 
mountains of casks on casks were 
piled upon her wharves, and side by 
side the world -wandering whale ships 
lay silent and safely moored at last; 
while from others came a sound of 
carpenters and coop<*r8, with blended 
noises of fires and forges to melt the 
pilch, all betokening that new cruises 
were on the start; that one most 
perilous and long voyage ended only 
begins a second; and a second ended 
only begins a third, and so on, for ever 
and for aye. 

> bhek: bwreut. 

*eock-and^uU: uob«lievftb]ft. 
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Gaining the more open water, the 
bracing breeze waxed fresh. The 
little Moss’’ tossed the quick foam 
from her bows' as a young colt his 
snortings. How 1 snuffed that Tartar* 
airl-^how 1 spumed that turnpike 
earth \ — that common highway all 
over dented with the marks of slavish 
heels and hoofs; and turned me to 
admire the magnanimity* of the sea 
which will permit no records. 

At the same foam-fountain, Quee- 
queg seemed to drink and reel with 
me. His dusky nostrils swelled apart; 
he showed his hied and pointed teeth. 
On, on we flew; and, our offing gained, 
the '’Moss” did homage to the blast; 
ducked and dived her bows as a slave 
before the Sultan. Sideways leaning, 
we sideways darted; every ropey arn 
tingling like a wire; the two tall masts 
buckling like Indian canes in land 
tornadoes. 

Nothing happened on the passage 
worthy the mentioning; so, after a hne 
run, we safely arrived in the harbor 
at Nantucket. 

Nantucket! Take out your map 
and look at it. See what a real comer 
of the world it occupies; how it stands 
there, away off shore, more lonely than 
the Eddystone lighthouse. Look at 
it — a mere hillock and elbow of sand; 
all beach, without a background. 
There is more sand there than you 
would use in twenty years as a sub- 
stitute for blotting paper. 

What wonder, then, that these Nan- 
tucketers, bom on a beach, should 
take to the sea for a livelihood! They 
flrst caught crabs and quohogs* in the 
sand; grown bolder, they waded out 
with nets for mackerel; more experi- 
enced, they pushed off in boats and 

* or tho froBt psrt of tbe sbfp. 

* T'orfgr (tir'tSr): wUd snS (ompoocuous, from 

the Tvrtere, who live in etetero eod eeatrtl 

Aeie. 

* mapnonimiiy * Debility. 

* fue^i (quSlidcs): rouod cUme. 


captured cod; and at last, launching 
a navy of great ships on the sea, 
explored this watery world; put an 
incessant belt of circumnavigations 
round it; peeped in at Behring’s 
Strait;* and in all seasons and all 
oceans declared everlasting war with 
the mightiest animated mass that has 
survived the flood; most monstrous 
and most mountainous! That Him- 
malehan,* salt-sca Mastodon,* clothed 
with such portentousness* of uncon- 
scious pow'er that his very panics are 
more to be dreaded than his most 
fearless and malicious assaults! 

It was quite late in the evening 
when the little '‘Moss’’ came snugly 
to anchor, and Quccqueg and I went 
ashore; so we could attend to no busi- 
ness that day, at least none but a 
supper and a bed. The lan<ilord of 
the Spouter-Inn had reconmionded us 
to his cou^n Hosea Hussey of the Try 
Pots, whom he asscrtc<i to be the f>ro- 
prietor of one of the best kept hotels In 
ail Nantucket, and moreover he had 
assured us that Cousin Hosea, as he 
called him, was famous for his chow- 
ders. In short, he plainly hinted that 
we could not possibly do better than 
try polluck at the Try Pots. 

Two enormous wooden pots painted 
black and suspended by asses' ears 
swung from the crosstrccs* of an old 
topmast planted in front of an old 
doorway. Tlie horns of the crosslrces 
were sawed off on the other si<lv, so 
that old topmast looked not a little 
like a gallows. Perhaps 1 was o^*e^• 
sensitive to such impressions at the 
time, but I could not help staring at 

• Strait: ntrrQW waUr pusageway 

b«tw*«D AtMka and Siberia. 

• ^imaiaMaa (hl-mSri-hdn): bu(c, like the 

Himalaya Mountaina. 

> MaaMon (m4a'tS-d6n) : Cbe whale. 

• parUnlou* tuu (p6r*tSa'taa-a<«) : Imposl ns 

effeet. 

• croa*lr*«$: two lenstha of timber placed hori* 

aoDtaUy acrOM the up^r part of a shlp'a 

Btaat (0 support tbe risc>BC* 
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ihix galU)>v.< with a vague miK^ving. 
A sort of rri<*k was in my neck as I 
garb'd up to the two remaining horns; 
yes, tu'O of one for Quc'tqneg an<l 

one for me. ** It’s ominous, thinks 
I. "A Coffin my innkeeper upon 
landing in my first wdialing port, and 
here a gallows! and a pair of prodigi' 
ous bliuk pot.< loo! Are these last 
throwing out oblique hints touching 
Tophet?” 

I was called from these reflections 
by the sight of a freckle<l wonian nith 
yellow liair an<l a y id low go>S'n slaml- 
ing in the poreli of the inn, under a 
dulUrcd lam]) swinging there that 
looked mxieh like an injured eye, and 
carrying on a brisk scolding with a 
man in a purple woolen shirt. 

"Get along witli ye, ’’ said she to the 
man, "or I'll he combing ye!" 

"C?ome on, Quecqueg," said I; "all 
right. There ’ s M rs . H ussey . ' ' 


IN THE HARBOR 

And so it turned out; Mr. Hosea 
Hussey being from home, but leaving 
Mrs. Hussey entirely competent to 
attend to all his afTairs. Upon our 
making known our desire for a supper 
and a bed, Mrs. Hussey, postponing 
further scolding for the present, ush- 
ered us into a little room and, seating 
us at a table spread vsith the relics of a 
recently concluded repast, turned 
round to ua and said, "Clam or cod?" 

A wann, savory steam from the 
kitchen 5er%'ed to belie the apparently 
cheerless prospect before us. But 
when that smoking chowder came in, 
the mystery was delightfully explained. 
Oh! .sweet friends, hearken to me. It 
was made of small juicy clams, scarcely 
bigger than hare! nuts, mixed with 
pounded ship biscuits and salted pork 
cut up into little flakes; the whole 
enriched with butter and plentifully 
seasoned with pepper and salt. Our 
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appetites being sharpened by the frosty 
voyage, and in particular, Queequ^ 
seeing his favourite fishing food before 
him, and the chowder being sur- 
passingly excellent, we despatched it 
with great expedition; when leaning 
back a moment and bethinking me of 
Mrs. Hussey’s clam and cod announce- 
ment, I thought I would try a little 
experiment. Stepping to the kitchen 
door, 1 uttered the word ^‘cod” with 
great emphasis, and resumed my seat, 
in a few moments the savory steam 
came forth t^ain, but with a different 
davor. and in good time a fine cod- 
chowder was placed before us. 

Chapter VI 

THE SHIP 

In bed we concocted our plans for 
the morrow. But, to my surprise and 
no small concern, Queequeg now gave 
me to understand that he had been 
diligently consulting Yojo— the name 
of the black little god he carried about 
with him— and Yojo had told him 
two or three times over, and strongly 
insisted upon it every way, that 
instead of our going together among 
the whaling fleet in harbor, and in 
concert selecting our craft; instead 
of this, I lay, Yojo earnestly enjoined 
that the selection of the ship should 
rest wholly with me, inasmuch as Yojo 
purposed befriending us; and, in order 
to do so, had already pitched upon a 
vessel, which, if left to myself, I, 
tshmae), should infallibly light upon, 
for all the world as though it had 
turned out by chance; and in that ves- 
sel I must immediately ship' myself for 
the present, irrespective of Queequeg. 

Next monuDg early, leaving ^ee- 
^ueg shut up with Yojo in our little 
bedroom— for it seem^ that it was 
some sort of Lent or Ramadan, or day 
of fasting, humiliation, and prayer 

f fhip: joiit 9 ahip*t crew. 


with Queequeg and Yojo that day; 
Mow it was I never could find out, for, 
though I applied myself to it several 
times, I never could master his litur- 
gies* and XXXIX Articles* — leaving 
Queequeg, then, fasting on his toma- 
hawk pipe, I sallied out among the 
shipping. After much prolonged 
sauntering and many random inquiries, 
I learnt that there were three ship?* 
up for three-years’ voyages^ (ho 
“DeviWara,'’ the “Tit-bit,” and the 
“Pequod.” Z>ew7-Dom, I do not know 
the origin of; Til-in l is obvious; 
Peywod, you will no doubt romcmljer. 
was the name of a celebrated tribe of 
Maasachvisetts Indians, now extinct 
as the ancient Medes. I peered and 
pryed about the “Devil-Dam”; from 
her, hopped over to the ” Tit-bit”; 
and, finally, going on lioard (he 
“Pequod,” looked around her for a 
moment and then decided that this 
was the very ship for us. 

You may have seen many a quaint 
craft in your day, for aught 1 know- 
square-toed luggers;' mountainous Jap- 
anese junks;* butter-box galliots,* and 
what not. But take my won! for it, 
you never .saw such a rare old craft ax 
this same rare old “Pequod.” Old 
Captain Peleg, many years her chief 
mate before he commanded another 
vessel of his own, and now a retired 
.seaman, and one of the principal 
owners of the “Pequod” — this old 
Peleg, during the term of his lOdef- 
mateship, had built U|)on her original 
grotesqueness. She was appareled like 
any barbaric Ethiopian emperor, )iis 
neck heavy with pendants of polishetl 
ivory- She was a thing of trophies. 

* Muffin* (llt'Sr-jb): form* of r«ljfjoiu sorvice. 

* XXXIX AflteUt: (fae cr«od o( the Anslican 

Chureh. 

< Itifftr (laelr>:«Tn»]l withaaUs fwtened lo 

th« RMBta St so sncis loscssd of horieomslly. 

* fumt: s SQUsre, and sosworthy flat- 

botlomod vesMl. 

* paUiot ((ill4t): s amsll, fast Dutch morebtot 

•Up. 
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A cftnnibal of & craft, tricking herself 
forth in the chased* bones of her 
enemies. AH round, her unpaneled, 
open bulwarks were garnished like 
one continuous jaw, with the long 
sharp teeth of the sperm whale, 
inserted there for pins to fasten 
her old hempen thews* and tendons to. 
Those thewe ran not through base 
blocks of land wood, but deftly trav- 
eled over sheaves of sea ivory. Scorn- 
ing a turnstile wheel at her reverend 
helm, she sported there a tiller; and 
that tiller was in one mass, curioxisly 
carved from the long narrow lower jaw 
of her hereditary foe. The helmsman 
who steered by that tiller in a tempest 
felt like the Tartar when he holds back 
his hery steed by clutching its jaw. A 
noble craft, but somehow a most 
melancholy t All noble things are 
touched with that. 

Now when I looked about the <iuar- 
ter-deck for someone having authority, 
in order to propose myself as a candi- 
date for the voyage, at first I saw 
nobody; but 1 could not well overlook 
a strange sort of tent, or rather wig- 
wam, pitched a little behind the main- 
mast. It seemed only a temporary 
erection used in port. It was of a 
conical shape, some ten feet high; con- 
sisting of the long, huge slabs of limber 
black bone taken from the middle and 
higl) 0 ^(t part of the jau*s of the right 
wliale. Planted with their broad ends 
on the deck, a circle of those slabs, 
laced together, mutually sloped 
( 0 wards each other, and at the apex 
united in a tufted point, where the 
loose hairy fibers waved to and fro like 
I he topknot on some old Pottowat- 
lamio Sachem’s* head. A triangular 
•‘pening fa<*ed towards the 1 k>W 8 of the 
ship, so that the in:«idor commanded a 
complete view forward. 

* rho»id: graved and decorated. 

' mu9c1ea. 

* SwHent (sS'eh^m): a hereditary ladlao chief of 

the bi^heec raak. 


And half concealed in this queer 
tenement, I at length found one who 
by his aspect seemed to have author- 
ity; and who, it being noon, and the 
ship’s work suspended, was now enjoy- 
ing respite from the burden of com- 
mand. He was seated on an old-fash- 
ioned oaken ch^r wri^lix^ all over 
with curious carving and the bottom 
of which was formed of a stout inter- 
lacing of the same strange elastic stuff 
of which the peculiar wigwam was 
constructed. 

*'l8 this the captiun of the 
‘Pequod’?” said I, advandng to the 
door of the tent. 

“Supporing it be the capteJn of the 
*Pequod,’ what dost thou want of 
him?” be demanded. 

”1 was thinking of shipping.” 

*‘Thou wast, was thou? I see thou 
art no Nantucketer— ever been in a 
stove* boat?” 

”No, sir, I never have.” 

”Dost Imow nothing at all about 
whaling, I dare say — eh? ” 

"Nothing, sir; but I have no doubt I 
shall soon Icam. I’ve been several 
voyages in the merchant service, and I 
think that ” 

" Marchant service be damned. Talk 
not that lingo to me. Dost see that 
leg?— ril take that leg away from thy 
stem if ever thou talkcst of the mar- 
chant service to me again. Marchant 
service indeed 1 1 suppose now ye feel 

con.<udcrable proud of having served in 
those marchant ships. But flukes! 
man, what makes thee want to go a 
whaling, eh?” 

"Well, sir, I want to see what whal- 
ing is. I want to see the world.” 

"Want to see what whaling is, eh? 
Have ye clapped eye on Captain 
Ahab?” 

"Who is Captain Ahab, sir?” 

"Aye, aye, I thought so. Captun 
Ahab is the captain of this ship.” 

• tioM: 
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am mistAkeo then. I thought I 
waa speaking to the captain himself/’ 

‘‘Thou ^ speaking to Captain 
Peleg — that’s who ye are speaking to, 
young man. It belongs to me and 
Captun Bildad to see the *Pequod' 
fitted out for the voyage and supplied 
with all her needs, including crew. 
We are part owners and agents. But, 
as 1 was going to say, if thou wantest 
to know what whaling is, as thou 
tallest ye do, I can put ye in a way to 
finding it out before ye bind yourself 
to it past backing out. Clap eye on 
Captun Ahab, young man, and thou 
wilt find that he has only one leg.” 

"What do you mean, sir? Was the 
other one lost by a whale?” 

"Lost by a whale I Young man, 
come nearer to me; it was devoured, 
chewed up, crunched by the mon* 
strouscst parmacetty ' that ever chipped 
a boat I — ah, aht” 

I was a little alarmed by his energy, 
perhaps also a little touched at the 
hearty grief in his concluding exclama* 
tioD, but said as calmly as 1 could, 
"What you say is no doubt true 
enough, Mr; but how could I know 
there was any peculiar ferocity in that 
particular whale, though indeed I 
might have inferred as much from the 
simple fact of the accident.” 

"Thou may cat as well sign the 
papers right off," he added. "Come 
along with ye.” And, so saying, be 
led the way below deck into the cabin. 

The space between the decks was 
small; and there, bolt upright, sat old 
Bildad, who always sat so, and never 
leaned, and this to save his coattails. 
His broad'brim’ was placed beside him; 
his legs were stiffly crossed; bis drab 
vesture was buttoned up to bis chin: 
and, spectacles oil nose, he seemed 
absorbed in reading from a ponderous 
volume. 

* brMd'brtouiMd bat. 


*' Bildad,” cried Captain Peleg, "at 
it again, Bildad, eh? Ye have been 
studying those Scriptures, now, for the 
last thirty years, to my certain knowl- 
edge. How far ye got, Bildad?” 

As if long habituated’ to such profane 
talk from his old shipmate, Bildad, 
without noticing his present irrever- 
ence, quietly looked up, and seeing me, 
glanced again inquirii^ly towards 
Peleg. 

"He says he’s our man, Bildad,” 
said Peleg; "he wants to ship." 

"Dost thee?” said Bildad, in a hoi* 
low tone, and turning round to me. 

"1 doM,” said 1 unconsciously, he 
was so intense a Quaker. 

"What do ye think of him, Bildad?” 
said Peleg. 

"He’ll do," said Bildad, eyeing me, 
and then went on spelling away at his 
book in a mLixnbling tone quite 
audible. 

I thought him the queerest old 
Quaker 1 ever saw. especially as Peleg, 
his friend and old shipmate, seemed 
such a blusterer. But I said nothing, 
only looking round me sharply. Peleg 
now threw open a chest and, dra\Wng 
forth the ship’s arUcles, placed pen 
and ink before him and seated himself 
at a little table. "Now then, my 
young man, Ishmael’s thy name, 
didn’t ye say? Well then, down ye go 
here, Isbmael, for tbe three hundredth 
lay." 

"Captain Peleg,” said 1, "I have a 
friend with me who wants to ship too — 
shall 1 bring him down tomorrow?” 

"To be sure," said Peleg. "Fetch 
him along, and we’ll look at him.” 

"What lay^ docs he want?" groaned 
Bildad, glancing up from the book in 
which be had again been burying him- 
self. 

• (hS-blt'O-St'M) : aeeujUm«4 to by 

bftbiC. 

< tof; ft corUtp fthoro of the whelini thips 
proAle. poid in pleoe of regulnr and 

Apportioned nccordins to the importnoce of 
» Mllof’e dutiw. 
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'*Ohf never thee mind about that, 
Bildad,” said Peleg. *‘Has he ever 
whaled it any?” turning to me. 

” Killed more whales than I cao 
count, Captain Peleg.” 

‘‘Well, bring him along then.” 

And, after signing the papers, off I 
went, nothing doubting but that 1 had 
done a good morning’s work and that 
the ”Pequod” was the identical ship 
that Yojo had provided to carry 
Queequeg and me round the Cape. 

But I had not proceeded far when I 
began to betliink me that the captain 
with whom 1 was to sail yet remained 
uuHven by me; though, indeed^ in many 
a whale ship will l)e completely 
htled out and rcK'eive all her crew on 
board ere the captain makes himself 
viniblc by arriving to take command. 
Kor sometimes these voyages are so 
prolonged, and the shore intervals at 
hotue so exceedingly brief, that if the 
captain have a family, or any al>sorb* 
ing concernment of that sort, he does 
not trouble himself much about his 
ship in port, but leaves her to the 
owners till all is ready for sea. How* 
ever, it is always as well to have a 
l<H)k at him before irrevocably com- 
milting yourself into his hands. Turn- 
ing l)ack, I accosted (’aptain Peleg, 
incpiiring where ('aptain A hah was to 
be found. 

“And what dost (hou want of Cap- 
tain Ahab? It’s all right enough; 
thou art shipped.” 

“ Yes, but 1 should like to sec him.” 

“Hut 1 don’t think thou wilt l>e 
able to at present- 1 don’t know 
exactly what*s the matter with him; 
l>ut he keeps close insid<* the house; a 
sort of sick, aiul yet he don’t look so. 
In fact, he ain't sick; but no, he isn't 
veil either. Anyhow, young n»an. he 
won’t abvays see me. so I don't sup- 
pose he will thee. He’s a quwr man, 
Captain .\hah — so some think — but a 
good one. Oh, thou'lt like him well 


enough; no fear, no fear. He’s a 
grand, ungodly, godlike man. Cap tun 
Ahab; doesn’t speak much; but, when 
he does speak, then you may well listen. 
Mark ye, be forewarned; Abab’s above 
the common; Abab’s been in colleges, 
as well as ’mong the cannibals; been 
used to deeper wonders than the 
waves; fixed his fiery lance in mightier, 
stranger foes than whales. His lance! 
aye, the keenest and surest that out of 
all our isle! Oht he ain’t Captain Bll* 
dad; no, and he ain’t Captain Peleg; 
Ac’s Ahab, boy; and Ahab of old, thou 
knowest, was a crowmed king!” 

‘‘And a very vile one. When that 
wicked king was slain, the dogs, did 
they not lick his blood?” 

* ‘ Come hither to me — h ith er , hither , ’ ’ 
said Peleg, with a significance in his 
eye that almost startled me. “X^ok 
ye, lad; never say that on board the 
“Pequod,’ Never say it anywhere, 
Captain Ahab did not name himself. 
*Twas a foolish, ignorant whim of his 
crasy, widowed mother, who died when 
he w*as only a twelvemonth old. And 
yet the old M^uaw Tistig, at Gayhead, 
said that the name would somehow 
prove prophetic. And, perhaps, other 
fools like her may tell thee the same. 
I wish to warn thee. It’s a lie. 

“I know Captain Ahab well; I’ve 
sailed with him as mate years ago; I 
know what he is — a good man — not a 
pious, good man, like Bildad, but a 
swearing good man — sometliing like 
me— only there’s a good deal more of 
him. Aye, aye, I know that he was 
never very jolly; and I know that on 
the passage home be w'as a little out of 
his mind for a spell; but it was the 
.sharp shooting pains in his bleeding 
stump that brought that about, as 
any one might see. I know, too, that 
ever since he lost his leg last voyage by 
that accursed whale, he’s been a kind of 
moody — desperate moody, and savage 
sometimes; but that will all pass off. 
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'*And once for all, let me tell thee 
and assure thee, young man, it's bet' 
ter to sail with a moody good captain 
than a laughing bad one. So good-bye 
to thee— and wrong not Captain Ahab 
because he happens to have a wicked 
name. Besides, my boy, be has a 
wife— not three voyages wedded— a 
sweet, resigned ^rl. Think of that; 
by that sweet girl that old man had a 
child. Hold ye, then, there can be 
any utter, hopeless barm in Ahabt 
No, no, my lad; stricken, blasted if he 
be, Ahab has bis humanities!*' 

As 1 walked away, I was full of 
thoughtfulness; what had been inci- 
dentally revealed to me of Captain 
Ahab filled me with a certain wild 
vagueness of painfulness concerning 
him. And somehow, at the time, I 
felt a sympathy and a sorrow for him, 
but for I don't know what, unless it 
was the cruel loss of his leg. And yet 
I also felt a strange awe of him; but 
that sort of awe, which I cannot at all 
describe, was not exactly awe; I do 
not know what It was. But 1 felt it; 
and it did not disincline me towards 
him; though I felt impatience at what 
seemed like mystery in him, so iniper- 
fectly as he was Imown to me then. 
However, my thoughts were at length 
carried in other directions, so that for 
the present dark Ahab slipped my 
mind. 

Chapter Vll 

HIS MARK 

Next morning we rose and dressed; 
and Queequeg taking a prodigious 
hearty breakfast of chowders of all 
sorts, so that the landlady should not 
make much profit by reason of his 
Ramadan, we sallied out to board the 
'*Pequod,'* sauntering along and pick- 
ing our teeth with halibut bones. 

As we were walking down the end of 
the wharf towards the ship, Queequeg 


carrying his harpoon, Captain Peleg In 
his gruff voice loudly hailed us from 
his wigwam, sa 3 dDg he had not sus- 
pected my friend was a cannibal, and 
furthermore announcing that he let no 
cannibaU on board that craft unless 
they previously produced their papers. 

“What do you mean by that. Cap- 
tain Peleg?’* said 1, now jumping on 
the bulwarks and leaving my comrade 
standing on the wharf. 

“1 mean,’* he replied, “he must 
show his papers.’* 

“ Yea,*' said Captain Bildud in his 
hollow voice, sticking his head from 
behind Peleg 's out of the wigwam. 
“He must show that he's converted. 
Son of darkness," he added, turning to 
Queequeg, “art thou at present in com- 
munion with any Christian church?" 

“Why," said I, “he*8 a meml)cr of 
the First (Vmgregational C*hur<*h.“ 

Here be it said that many tattooed 
savages sailing in Nantucket ships at 
last come to be convert od into the 
churches. 

“First Congregational Church,*' cried 
Bitdad; “what! that worships in Dea- 
con Deuteronomy Coleman’s meeting- 
house?" and so saying, taking out his 
spectacles, he rubbed them with his 
great yellow bandana handkerchief 
and, putting them on very carefully, 
came out of the wigwam, and, leaning 
stlffiy over the bulwarks, took a good 
long look at Queequeg. 

“How long hath he been a metn- 
ber?" he then said, turning to me. 
“Not very long, 1 rather guess, young 
man." 

“No,*’ said Peleg, “and he hasn't 
been baptised right either, or it would 
have washed some of that devil’s blue 
off his face.’* 

“Do tell, now,” cried Bildad, “is 
this Philistine a regular member of 
Deacon Deuteronomy's meeting? I 
never saw him going there, and I paSK 
it every Lord’s day.*’ 
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“ I don’t know anything about 
Deacon Douteronomy or his meeting,*’ 
said I; “all I know is that Qucoqucg 
here is a born momlxjr of the First 
('ongrpRational Churdi. Ho is a dea- 
con himself, Qtarequeg is/' 

“Young man,” said Bildad sternly, 
“thou art skylarking with me— explain 
thyself, them young Hiltite/ What 
church dost thee mean? Answer me.” 

Finding myself thus hard pushed, I 
replied, “1 mean, sir, the same ancient 
Catholic’ ('huTch to which you and I, 
and Captain Pel eg there, and Quee- 
qurg here, and all of us, and every 
mother’s son and soul of us lirlong; the 
groat and ever lusting First (Congrega- 
tion of this whole worshiping world; 
wc all belong to that; only some of us 
cherish some crotchet*’ noways touch- 
ing the grand belief; in that we all join 
hands.” 

* Ifiilftt (hit It) : a member of an aneknt people In 

Asia Minor and Syria; a pagan, from the 
hiblkoi point of view. 

’ca/Iiotef; Thi» doe* not mean the Roman 
Catholic churrb. The word U lued in lU 
original meaning of ''universal.'* 

• ftnifhtU (krdch'^tz): unuaua) or fanciful 

ootiooa. 


“Splice, thou mean’st tpHce hands,” 
cried Pelcg, drawing nearer. “Young 
man, you’d better ship for a missionary 
instead of a foremast band; I never 
beard a better sermon. Deacon Deu- 
teronomy — why Father M apple him- 
self couldn't best it, and he’s reckoned 
something. Come a^ard, come aboard; 
never mind about tbe papers. I say, 
tell Quohog there — what’s that you 
call him? tell Quohog to step along. 
By the great anchor, what a harpoon 
he's got there 1 Looks like good stuff 
that; and he handles it about right. 
1 say, Quohog, or whatever your name 
is, <lid you ever stand in the head of 
a whale boat? Did you ever strike a 
fish?” 

Without saying a word, Queequegr 
in his wild sort of way, jumped upon 
the bulwarks, from thence into the 
bows of one of the whaleboats hang- 
ing to the side; and then bracing his 
left knee, and poising his harpoon, 
cried out in some such way as this: 

“Cap’ain, you see him small drop 
tar on water dere? You see him? 
Well, spose him one whale eye, well, 
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denV’ aod taking sharp aim at it» be 
darted the iron right over old Bildad’s 
broad-brim, clean across the ship’s 
decks, and struck the glistening Ur 
spot out of sight. 

' * No w , ” said Queequeg, quietly haul - 
ing in the line, “spos-ee him whale-e 
eye; why, dad whale dead.” 

” Quick, Bildad,” said Peleg, his 
partner, who, aghast at the close vicin- 
ity of the flying harpoon, had retreated 
towards the cabin gangway. “Quick, 

1 say, you Bildad, and get the ship's 
papers. We must have Hedgehog 
there, 1 mean Quohog, in one of our 
boats. Look ye, Quohog, we*l] give 
ye the ninetieth lay, and that’s more 
than ever was given a harpooner yet 
out of Nantucket.” 

So down we went into the cabin, and 
to my great joy Queequeg was soon 
enrolled among the same ship’s com- 
pany to which I myself belonged. 

When all preliminaries were over 
and Peleg had got everything ready 
for rigning, he turned to me and sai<l, 
“ 1 guess Quohog there don’t know how 
to write, does he? 1 say, Quohog, 
blast yel dost thou sign thy name or 
make thy mark?” 

But at this question Queequeg, who 
had twice or thrice before taken part 
in similar ceremonies, looked no ways 
abashed; but taking the offered pen, 
copied upon the paper, in the proper 
place, an exact counterpart of a queer 
round figure which wa.5 tattooed upon 
his arm; so that through Captain 
Peleg*8 obstinate mistake touching his 
appellative, it stood something like 
this: 

Quohog. 

his mark. 

Chapter VIII 

ALL ASTIR 

A day or two passed, and there was 
great activity aboard the “Pequod.” 
Not only were the old sails being 


mended, but new sails were coming on 
board, and bolts of canvas, and coils 
of rigging. In short, everything betok- 
ened that the ahip's preparations were 
hurrying to a close. Captain Peleg 
seldom or never went ashore, but sat 
in his wigwam keeping a sharp lookout 
upon the hands. Bildad did all the 
purchasing and providing at the store, 
and the men employed in the hold and 
on the rigging were working till long 
after nightfall. 

On the day following Queequeg 's 
signing articles,' word wan given at all 
the inns where the ship's company 
were stopping that their chests must 
be on board before night, for there wus 
no telling how soon the vessel might 
be sailing. So Queequeg and I got 
down our traps, resolving, however, to 
sleep ashore till the last. But it seems 
they always give very long notice in 
these cases, and the ship did not sail 
for several days. D u t no won der ; i he re 
was a good deal to be done, and there 
is no telling how many things to bo 
thought of, before the “Poquod” was 
fully equipped. 

Everyone knows what a multitude 
of things — beds, saucepans, knives and 
forks, shovels and tongs, napkins, nut- 
crackers, and what not, are indispen- 
sable to the business of housekeeping. 
Just so with whaling, which necessi- 
tates a three-years* housekeeping upon 
the wide ocean, far from all grocers, 
costermongers,’ doctors, bakers, and 
bankers. And (hough this also holds 
true of merchant vessels, yet not by 
any means to the same extent as with 
whalemen. For besides the great 
length of the whaling voyage, the 
numerous articles peculiar to the prose- 
cution of the fishery, and the impossi- 
bility of replacing them at the remote 
harlwrs usually frequented, it must be 
remembered that, of all ships, w'haling 

atiUie*: •igninB • eonmet. 

* t«9lerm9n9tr$ (kte’tSr'maDK’Hr«>: bftwken. 
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vessels are the moat exposed to acci- 
dents of aU kinds, and especially to the 
destruction and loss of the very things 
upon which the success of the voyage 
most depends. Hence the spare boats, 
spare spars, and spare lines and har- 
poons, and spare every things, almost, 
but a captain and duplicate ship. 

At the period of our arrival at the 
Island, the heaviest storage of the 
Pcquod” had been almost completed; 
comprising her beef, bread, water, fuel, 
and iron hoops and staves. But, as 
before hinted, for some time there was 
n continual fetching and carrying on 
board of divers odds and ends of things, 
both large and small. 

During these days of preparation, 
Queequeg and I often visit e<l the craft, 
and as often 1 asked about (’aplain 
Abab, and how he was, and when he 
was going to come on l)onrd his ship. 
To these questions they would answer 
that he wu.' getting better and better, 
and was expected aboard every day; 
meantime, the two captains, Peleg and 
Bildad, could attend to everything 
necessary to fit' the vessel for the 
voyage. 

If I had been downright honest with 
myself, 1 would have sof'n very plainly 
in my heart that 1 did but half fancy 
being coinmitted this way to so long 
a voyage without once laying my eyes 
on the man who was to be the absolute 
dictator of it so soon as the ship sailed 
out upon the open sea. But when a 
man suspects any WTong, it sometimes 
happens that if he l>e already Involved 
in the matter, he insensibly strives to 
cover up his suspicions even from him- 
self. And much this way it was with 
me. I said nothing, and tried to think 
nothing. 

At Inst it was given out that some 
time next day the ship would certainly 
sail. So next morning Queequeg and 
I took a very early start. 

* fit: make ready. 


Chapter IX 

GOING ABOARD 

It was nearly six o'clock, but only 
grey imperfect misty dawn, when we 
drew nigh the wharf. 

"There are some sailors running 
ahead there, if 1 see right," said 1 to 
Queequeg. " It can't be shadow. She's 
of! by sunrise, I guess. Come on!" 

Stepping on board the "Pequod,” 
we found everything in profound quiet, 
not a soul moving. The cabin entrance 
was locked within; the hatches were all 
on, and lumliored* with coils of rig- 
png.’ Cloing forwanl to the fore- 
castle, we fountl the slitle of the scuttle* 
open. Seeing a light, we went down, 
ami found only an old rigger there, 
wrap|>e<l in a tattered pea jacket. He 
was throNMi at whole length upon two 
ch<*»t8, his face downwards and in- 
cIuschI in his folded arms. The pro- 
foumle.st sluml>er slept upon him. 

•'ThoM* sailors we saw, Queequeg, 
where can they have gone to?'’ said 1, 
looking dubiously at the sleeper. 

Hut it seemed that, when on the 
wharf. Queequeg had not at all noticed 
what I now al]u<le<l to. But 1 beat the 
thing don*n: ami, again marking the 
jocularly hinted to Queequeg 
that |M*rha)>s wc had best sit up witli 
the lH>dy, telling him to establish him- 
w If accord ingly . He put his hand upon 
the sleeper's rear, as though feeling if 
it was soft enough, and then, without 
more a<io, sat qinctly down there. 

“Crariousl Qtieequeg, don’t wt 
there," said 1. 

"Oh! perry dood seat," swd Quee- 
queg. "iny country way; won't hurt 
him face." 

"Fare!" said I, "call that his face? 
Very benevolent countenance then. 

i crowded. 

' the rop^ Anit ehkia U9Sd tor raiding 

And lowering th« »pftr9 And masU. 

^teuitU: A sriaII op«nine or hAtchwty in the 
deck ot A ehip, lArge «nou(li to Admit e mAO, 
with « lid to cover it. 
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But how hard be breathes, he's beav* 
ing bimself. Get ofT, Queequeg, you 
are heavy, it's grinding the face of 
the poor. Get off, Queequeg! Look, 
he'll twitch you off soon. I wonder 
he don’t wake." 

Queequeg removed himself to just 
beyond the head of the sleeper and 
lighted his tomahawk pipe. The strong 
vapor now completely filling the con- 
tracted hole, it began to tell upon the 
sleeping rigger. He breathed with a 
sort of muffledness; then seemed 
troubled in the nose; then revolved 
over once or twice; then sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. 

"Holloa!" he breathed at last, "who 
be ye smokers?" 

' ‘ Sh ipped men, ’ ' answered I . " W hen 
does she sail?" 

"Aye, aye, ye are going in her, be yet 
She sails today. The capUin came 
aboard last night." 

"What captain?— Ahabt" 

"Who but him indeed?" 

I was going to ask him some further 
questions concerning Ahab when wc 
head a noise on deck. 

' ' Holloa ! Starbuck '& astir , " said the 
ri^r. "He’s a lively chief mate, 
that; good man, and a pious. But all 
alive now, 1 must turn to." And, so 
saying, be went on deck, and we fol- 
lowed. 

It was now clear sunrise. Soon the 
crew came on Iward in twos an<l threes; 
the riggers bestirred themselves; the 
mates were acUvely engaged; and 
several of the shore people were busy 
in brii^ng various last things on 
board. Meanwhile Captain Ahab 
remaned invisibly enshrined within 
his cabin. 

Chafteh X 

OEnTINO UNOER WEIGH 

At length, towards noon, upon the 
final dismissal of the ship’s riggers, and 
after the "Pequod" bad been hauled 


out from the wharf, the two captains, 
Peleg and Bildad, issued from the 
cabin, and, tumii^ to the chief mate, 
Peleg said: 

"Now, Mr. Starbuck, are you sure 
everything is right? Captain Ahab is 
all ready — just spoke to him — nothing 
more to be got from shore, eh? Well, 
call all bands, then. Muster ’em aft 
here — blast ’em!" 

"No ne<*<l of profane word.s, how- 
ever great the hurry, Peleg," said Bil- 
dad, "but away with thee, friend Star- 
buck, and do our bidding." 

How now! Here upon the very point 
of starting for the voyage Captain 
Peleg and Captain Bildad were going 
it with a higii hand on the quarter- 
deck, just as If they were to l>e joint 
commanders at sea, ^ well as to all 
app<*aranccs in port. And, aa for Cap- 
tain Ahab, no sign of iiim was yet to 
lx* seen. Hut then, tbe idea wil< tfmi 
his presence was by no means necessary 
in getting the ship under weigh, and 
steering her well out to sea. Indeed, 
as that was not at all his ])roper Inisi- 
neas, but the pilot’s; and as he was not 
yet completely recovered— so th<*y 
said — therefore Captain Ahab staye<t 
below. And all this seemed natural 
enough; esp<'cially as in the merchant 
service many captains never siiow 
themselves on deck for a considerabli* 
lime after heaving up the anchor, but 
remain over the cabin table, having s 
farewell merrymaking with their shore 
friends liefore they quit the ship for 
good with the pilot. 

At lost we gained such an offing that 
the two pilots were needed no longer. 
The stout sailboat that had accom- 
panied U8 began ranging alongside. 

"Come, come, Captain Bildad; stop 
palaveriog — away!" and with that 
Peleg hurried him over the side, and 
both dropt Into the boat. 

Ship and boat diverged; the cold, 
night breesc blew between; a scream- 
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ing gull flew overhead; the two hulls 
wildly rolled; we gave three heavy- 
hearted cheers and blindly plunged 
like fate into the lone Atlantic. 

Chapter XI 

AHAB 

For several days after leaving Nan- 
tucket nothing above hatches was 
seen of Captain Ahab. The mates 
regularly relieved each other at the 
watches and, for aught that could be 
seen to the contrary, they seemed to 
be the only commanders of the ship; 
only they sometimes issued from the 
cabin with orders so sudden and per- 
emptory that after all it was plain 
they but commanded vicariously.* 
Yes, their supreme lord and dictator 
was there, though hitherto unseen 
by any eyes not permitted to pene- 
trate into the now sacred retreat of 
the cabin. 

Every time 1 ascended to the deck 
from my watches below, I instantly 
gazed aft to mark if any strange face 
were visible; for my first vague dis- 
quietude touching the unknown cap- 
tain, now in the seclusion of the sea, 
boi'amc almost a perturbation. What- 
ever it was of apprehension or uneasi- 
ncss — to call it so — which I felt, yet 
whene^'o^ I came to look about me 
in the ship, it seemed against all 
warrantry to cherish such emotions. 
For though the harpooneers, with the 
great body of the crew, were a far 
more barbaric, heathenish, and motley 
set than any of the tame merchant- 
ship companies which my previous 
experiences hud made me acquainted 
with, still 1 ascribed this — and rightly 
ascribed it — to the fierce uniqueness 
of (he very nature of that wild Scan- 
dinavian vocation in which I had so 
abandonedly embarked. But it was 

• oiearUutly: mm thfty w«r« (old; Mt from tboir 

OWD ide««. 


especially the aspect of the three chief 
officers of the ship, the mates, which 
was most forcibly calculated to allay 
these colorless mi^vings and induce 
confidence and cheerfulness in every 
presentment of the voyage. Three 
better, more likely sea officers and 
men, each in his own different way, 
could not readily be found, and they 
were every one of them Americans: the 
chief mate, Starbuck, a Nantucketer: 
Flash, the third mate, a Vineyarder; 
Stubb, the second mate, a Cape man. 

Now it being Christmas when the 
ship shot from out her harbor, for a 
space we had biting Polar weather, 
though all the time running away from 
it to the southward, and by eveiy 
degree and minute of latitude which 
we sailed, gradually leaving that merci- 
less winter and all its intolerable 
weather behind us. It was one of 
those less lowering, but still grey and 
gloomy enough mornings of the transi- 
tion when with a fair wind the ship 
was rushing through the water with a 
vindictive sort of leaping and melan- 
choly rapidity, that as I mounted to 
the deck at the call of the forenoon 
watch, so soon as I leveled my glance 
towards the taffrail,* foreboding shivers 
ran over me. Reality outran appre- 
hension; Captain Ahab stood upon 
his quarter-deck. 

There seemed no sign of common 
bodily illness about him, nor of the 
recovery from any. He looked like a 
man cut away from the stake, when 
the fire had overrunningly wasted all 
the limbs without consuming them or 
taking away one particle from their 
compacted aged robustness. His whole 
high, broad form seemed to be made 
of solid bronze, and to be shaped in an 
unalterable mould, like Cellini's* cast 
Perseus. 

• taffrail (tif'ril): nil ftrouad tb« sUm. Ct 

quArt«rH9e«k r*!!. 

* Cetlint (ehU-lS'iiS) : ItftliftD sculptor. 1600-1 S 71 . 
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Thre&ding its way out from among 
his grey hairs, and continuing right 
down one side of bis tawny scorched 
face and neck till it disappeared in his 
clothing, you saw a slender rodlike 
mark, lividly whitish. It resembled 
that perpendicular seam sometimes 
made in the straight, lofty trunk of a 
great tree when the upper lightning 
tearingly darts down it, and without 
wrenching a single twig, peels and 
grooves out the bark from top to 
bottom ere running off into the soil, 
leaving the tree still greenly alive, but 
branded. Whether that mark was 
born with him, or whether it was the 
scar left many years ago by some des' 
perate wound* no one could certainly 
say. 

By some tacit consent, throughout 
the voyage little or no allusion was 
made to it, especially by the mates. 
But once an old Gay Head^ Indian 
among the crew, asserted that not till 
he was full forty years old did Ahab 
become that way branded, and then it 
came upon him not in the fury of any 
mortal fray, but in an elemental strife 
at sea. Yet this wild hint seemed 
inferentially negatived by what a grey 
Manxman’ insinuated, an old sepul* 
chral man, who, having never before 
sailed out of Nantucket, had never ere 
this laid eye upon wild Ahab. Never- 
theless, the old sea traditions, the 
immemorial credulities, popularly 
invested this old Manxman with 
preternatural’ powers of discernment. 
So that no white sailor seriously con- 
tradicted him when he said that if 
Captain Ahab should be tranquilly 
laid out — which might hardly come 
to pass, 60 he muttered — then whoever 

* Gev tb« me«t wMUriy promontory of 

UartKo’a Vinoyard* wbioh k aoutlMaat of 

MMnebuMtti. 

* Afaibrnon; from tbo Ua of Man. juit weat oi 

Eoplaod. 

* prtitrnaluroi (pr6'tSr-oSt'Q-rdl) : cnora tbu 

natural. 


should do that last office for the dead 
would find a birthmark on him from 
crown to sole. 

So powerfully did the whole grim 
aspect of Ahab affect me, and the livid 
brand which streaked it, that for the 
first few moments I hardly noted that 
not a little of this overbearing grim ness 
was owing to the barbaric white leg 
upon which he partly stood. It had 
previously come to me that this ivory 
leg had at sea been fashioned from the 
polished bone of the sperm whale’s 
jaw. 

*‘Aye, be was once dismasted off 
Japan," said the old Gay Head Indian 
once; "but, like his dismasted craft, 
he shipped another mast ssithout 
coming home for it. He bad a quiver 
of ’em," 

I was struck with the singular 
posture he maintained. Upon each 
side of the "Pequod’s" quarter-deck, 
and pretty close to the miszen shrouds,^ 
there was an auger hole, bored about 
half an inch or so into the plank. His 
bone leg steadied in that hole, one arm 
elevated and holding by a shroud, 
Captain Ahab stood erect, looking 
straight out beyond the ship’s ever- 
pitching prow. There was an infinity 
of firmest fortitude, a determinate, 
unsurrenderable wilfulness, in the fixed 
and fearless, forward dedication of 
that glance. Not a word he spoke; 
nor did his officers say aught to him; 
though by all their minutest gesture.^ 
and expressions they plainly showed 
the uneasy, if not painful, conscious- 
ness of being under a troubled master- 
eye. And not only that, but moody, 
stricken Ahab stood before them with 
a crucifixion in his face; they felt in 
him all the nameless regal overbearing 
dignity of some mighty, hopeless woo. 

Ere long, from his first visit in the 
air he withdrew into his cabin. But 

• mCa*n (ntz'io) $fir^u4$: ropet runoibs up 

from tu r*il •round th« d«ek. 
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after that luuminj^ he wm every clay 
visible to the crew, either stancliiiK in 
his pivo(*ho)c or sealed upon an ivory 
?<too] be had, or heavily walkini^ the 
deck. As the sky grew less gloomy — 
indeed, began to grow a little genial — 
he became still less and less a recluse; 
as if, when the ship had sailed from 
home, nothing but the desid wintry 
bleakness of the sea had then kepi 
him so seclude<l. And, by and by, 
ii came to pass that he was alniosl 
continually in the air; but, os yel, for 
all that he said, or perceptibly did, on 
the at last sunny deck, he seemed os 
unnecessary there as another mast. 
But the “Peciuod’* was only making 
a passage now, not regularly cruising. 
Nearly all whaling preparalives need- 
ing supervision the mates were fully 
competent to, so that there was little 
or nothing, out of himself, to employ 
or excite Ahab, now, and thus chase 
away, for that one interval, the clouds 
that layer upon layer were piled upon 
his brow. 


Nevertheless, ere long the warm, 
warbling persua^veness of the pleas- 
ant, holiday weather we came to 
seemed gradually to charm him from 
his mood. For, as when the red- 
cheeked, daneing girls, April and May, 
trip home to the w’intry, misanthropic' 
woods, even the barest, ruggedest, 
most thunder-cloven old oak will at 
least send forth some few green sprouts 
to welcome such glad*hearted visitants; 
so Ahab did, in the end, a little respond 
to the playful allurings of that girlish 
air. More than once did he put forth 
the faint blossom of a look, which, in 
any other man, would have soon 
flowered gut in a smile. 

Chapter XII 

THE QUARTER-DECK 

{Enter Ahab: Then, all.) 

One morning, shortly after break- 
fast, Ahab, as was his w*ont, ascended 
tbc cabin gang^vay to the deck. There 
' MiMRtArvptV (mls'dn-Chrdp'nc): man-hbliD^, 
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most sea captains usually walk at that 
hour, as country gentlemen, after the 
same meal, take a few turns in the 
garden. 

Soon his steady, ivory stride was 
heard, as to and fro he paced his old 
rounds, upon planks so familiar to his 
tread that they were all over dented, 
like geological stones, with the peculiar 
mark of his walk. Did you fixedly 
gaze, too, upon that ribbed and dented 
brow, there, also, you would see stilt 
stranger footprints— the footprints of 
his one unsleeping, absorbing, ever* 
pacing thought. 

But on the occasion in question those 
dents looked deeper, even as his nerv* 
ous step that morning left a deeper 
mark. And so full of his thought was 
Ahab that at every uniform turn that 
he made, now at the mainmast and 
now at the binnacle,' you cou)<i almost 
see that thought turn In him as he 
turned, and pace in him as he paced — 
so completely possessing him, indeed, 
that it all but seemed the inward 
mould of every outer movement he 
made. 

" D’yo mark him. Flask? ” whispered 
Stubb to the third mate. *'The chick 
that's in him pecks the shell. 'Twill 
soon be out." 

The hours wore on — Ahab now shut 
up within his cabin; anon, pacing the 
deck, with the same intense bigotry' 
of purpose in his aspect. 

It drew near the close of day. Sud- 
denly he came to a halt by the bul- 
warks, and, inserting bis bone leg into 
the auger hole there, and with one 
hand grasping a shroud, he ordered 
Starbuck to send everybody aft.* 

"Sir!" said the mate, astonished at 
an order seldom or never given on ship- 
board except in some extraordinary 
case. 

‘ 6tnn«<I« (btQ'S-kH) : tbe »Uiid for the ehip'e 

cornptu. 
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‘‘Send everylKKJy aft," Ahab re- 
peated. “M&^theads, there! come 
dowTi!" 

When the entire ship's company 
were assembled, and with curious and 
not wholly unapprehensive faec.s were 
eyeing him — for he looked not unlike 
the weather horizon when a .storm is 
coining up — Ahab, after rapidly glanc- 
ing over the bulwarks and then darling 
his eyes among the crew, started from 
his standpoint, and, as though not a 
soul were nigh him, resumed his heavy 
turns upon the deck. With bent head 
and half-slouchcd bat he continued to 
pace, unmindful of the wondering 
whispering among the men, till Stubb 
cautiously whispered to Flask thac 
Ahab must have summoned them there 
for the purpose of witnessing a pedes- 
trian feat. But (his did not last long. 

Vehemently pausing, he cried, 
“What do ye do when yo see a whale, 
men?" 

“Sing out for him!" was (he impul- 
sive rejoinder from a score of clubbed 
voices.^ 

“Good!" cried Ahab, with a wild 
approval in his tones, observing the 
hearty animation into which his unex- 
pected question had so magnetically 
thrown them. 

“And what do ye next, men?" 

“ Lower away, and after him I " 

“And what tune is it ye pull to, 
men?" 

“A dead whale or a stove boat!" 

More and more strangely and 
fiercely glad and approving grew tlie 
countenance of the old man at every 
shout, while the mariners began to 
gase curiously at each other, as if 
marveling how it was that they them- 
selves became so excited at such seejn- 
iogly purposeless questions. 

But they were all eagerness again as 
Ahab, now half-revolving in his pivot- 
hole, with one hand reaching high up 
« duhM voice*: voices epeekins toseiber. 
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a shroud and tightly, almost convul- 
sively, grasping it, addressed them 
thus: 

“All ye mastheaders have before 
now heard me give orders about a 
white whale. Look ye! D*y« »e this 
Spanish ounce of gold?’— bolding up a 
broad bright coin to the sun. It is 
a sixteen dollar piece, men. D’ye see 
it? Mr. Starbuck, hand me yon top 
maul.” 

While the mate was getting the ham- 
mer, Ahab, without speaking, was 
slowly rubbing the goldpiece against 
the skirts of his jacket, as if to heighten 
its luster, and without using any words 
was meanwhile lowly hu turning to him- 
self, producing a sound so strangely 
muffled and inarticukate that it seemed 
the mechanical humming of the wheels 
of his vitality in him. 

Receiving the top maul from Star- 
buck, he advanced towards the main- 
mast with the liammer uplifted in one 
hand, exhibiting the gold with the 
other, and with a high raised voice 
exclaiming: “Whosoever of ye raises 
me a white-headed whale with a 
wrinkled brow and a crooked jaw^ 
whosoever of ye raises me that white- 
headed whale, with three holes puno 
rured in his starboard fluke — look ye, 
whosoever of ye raises me that same 
white whale, he shall have this gold 
dmibloon,’ my l>oy8!“ 

“Iluzsa’ huszal’’ cried the seamen, 
as with sw inging tarpaulins they hail- 
ed the act of nailing the gold to the 
mast. 

“It's a white whale, I say,’’ resumed 
Ahab, as he threw* down the top maul, 
“a white whale. Skin your eyes* for 
him, men; look sharp for white w*aler. 
If ye see but a bubble, sing out.’’ 

All this while Tashtego, Daggoo, and 
Queequeg, the harpooners, had looked 

'doufrfMn (dSb-lAn*)* a Spmbb eoio worth 
•bout sixteon silver dollsre. 
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on with even more intense Interest and 
surprise than the rest, and at the 
mention of the wrinkled brow and 
crooked jaw they had started as if 
each was separately touched by some 
specific recollection. 

“Captain Ahab/’ said Tashtego, 
“that white whale must be the same 
that some call Moby Dick.” 

“ Moby Dick? ” shouted Ahab. “Do 
ye know the white whale then, Tash?” 

“Does he fan-tail a little curious, 
before he goes down?” said the 
Gay-Header deliberately. 

“And has he a curious spout, too,” 
aiud Daggoo, “very bushy, even for a 
parmacetty, and mighty quick, Cap- 
tain Ahab?” 

“And he have one, two, tree — ohl 
good many iron in him hide, too, Cap- 
tain,” cried Queequeg disjointedly, 
“all twisketee be-twisk, like him — him 
— ” faltering hard for a word, and 
screwing his hand round and round as 
though uncorking a bottle — “like him 
— him — ” 

“Corkscrew!” cried Ahab. “Aye, 
Queequeg, the harpoons lie all twisted 
and wrenched in him; aye, Da^oo, his 
spout ia a big one, like a whole shock 
of wheat, and white as a pile of our 
Nantucket wool after the great annual 
sheepshearing; aye, Tashtego, and he 
fan-tails like a split jib^ in a squall. 
Death and devils! men, it is Moby 
Dick ye have seen — Moby Dick — 
Moby Dickl” 

“Captain Ahab,” said Starbuck, 
who, with Stubb and Flask, had thus 
far been eyeing his superior with 
increasing surprise, but at last seemed 
struck with a thought which somewhat 
explained all the wonder, “Captain 
Ahab, I have heard of Moby Dick — 
but it was not Moby Dick that took 
off thy leg?” 

“Who told thee that?” cried Ahab; 
then pausing, “Aye, Starbuck; aye, 
* 9plii jib: • trian^v •til upoa • ttay. 
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my hearties all round; it was Moby 
Dick that dismasted me; Moby Dick 
that brought me to dead stump I 
stand OD now. Aye, ayeM’ he shouted 
with a terrihc, loud, animal sob, like 
that of a heart-stricken moose. Aye, 
aye I it was that accursed white whale 
that rased^ me; made a poor pegpng 
lubber of me for ever and a dayV' 

Then toesing both arms, with meas- 
ureless imprecations he shouted out: 
''Aye, ayel and Til chase him round 
Good Hope, and round the Horn, and 
round the Norway Maelstrom,’ and 
round perdition's flames before I give 
him up. And this is what ye have 
shipped for, men! to chase that white 
whale on both sides of land and over 
all aides of earth, till he spouts black 
blood and rolls fin out. What uy ye, 
men, will ye splice hands’ on it, now? 
I think ye do look brave.’' 

“Aye, aye!” shouted the har- 
pooneers and seamen, running closer 
to the excited old man. '*A sharp eye 
for the white whale; a sharp lance for 
Moby Dick!” 

“God bless ye,” be seemed to half 
sob and half shout. “God bless ye, 
men. Steward! go draw the great 
measure of grog.* But what’s this long 
face about, Mr. Starbuck. Wilt thou 
not chase the white whale? Art not 
game for Moby Dick?” 

“ 1 am game for his crooked jaw, and 
for the jaws of Death, too. Captain 
Ahab, if it fairly comes in the way of 
the business we follow; but I came 
here to hunt whales, not my com- 
mander’s vengeance. How many bar- 
rels will thy vengeance yield thee even 
if thou gettest it, Captain Ahab? It 
will not fetch thee much in our Nan- 
tucket market.” 

' f«ll«e. iojund. 
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” Ver^eance OD a dumb brute,” cried 
Starbuck, “that simply smote thee 
from blindest instinct! Madness! To 
be enraged with a dumb thing, Cap- 
tain Ahab, seems blasphemous.’' 

“Talk not to me of blasphemy, man; 
I’d strike the sun if it insulted me. 
For could the sun do that, then could 
I do the other; since there is ever a 
sort of fair play herein, jealousy pre- 
siding over all creations. But not my 
master, man, is even that fair play. 
Who's over me? Truth hath no con- 
fines. Take off thine eye! more in- 
tolerable than fiends' glarings is a 
doltish’ stare! So, so; thou redcicnc.<t 
and palest; my beat has melted thee an 
anger-glow. But look ye, Starbuck, 
what is said in heat, that thing unsays 
itself. There are men from whom 
warm words are small indignity. 1 
meant not to incense* thee. man. 
it go.” 

“God keep met— keep us all!” mur- 
mured Starbuck, lowly. 

But in bis joy at the enchanted, 
tacit acquiescence’ of the mate. Ahab 
did not hear his forelx)dlng invocation : 
nor yet the low laugh from the hold; 
nor yet the presa^png vibrations of the 
winds in the conlagc; nor yet the hol- 
low flap of the sails against t)ic masts, 
as for a moment their hearts sank in. 
For again Starbuck's downcast eyes 
lighted up with the stubbornness of 
life; the subterranean laugh died away ; 
the winds blew on; the sails filled out; 
the ship heaved and rolled as before. 

“The measure! the measure!” cried 
Ahab. 

'‘Drink and pass!” he cried, handing 
the heavy charged flagon to the nearest 
seamen. “The crew alone now drink. 
Round with it, round 1 Short d raugii t s 
— loi^ swallows, men; ’tis hot as 

itupid. 

» rncetiM (Iik-«Sa»0 : tna^r. 
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Satan’s hoof. So, so; it goes round 
excellently. It spiraliaes in ye; forka 
out at the serpent-snapping eye. Well 
done; almost drained. That way it 
went, this way it comes. Hand it me 
— here's a hollow! Men, ye seem the 
years; so brimming life is gulped and 
gone. Steward, refill! 

“Attend now, my braves. 1 have 
mustered ye all round this capstan;* 
and ye mates, flank me with your 
lances; and ye hariwonoers, stand 
there with your irons; and ye, stout 
mariners, ring me in, that I may in 
some sort revive a noble custom of my 
fishorinen fathers Ix'fore me. O men, 

you will yet see that Hat boy, 

come back? Hud pennies come not 
sooner, Hand it me. Why, now, 
this pewter had run brimming again, 
werU nol thou St. Vitus’ imp -away, 
ihou ague! 

‘'A<)vanee, ye males! Cnijm* your 
lances full ladc^re me. Well done! 
lx*! me loueh the axis,” 

8o saying, with extended arm he 
grasped the three level, radiating lances 
at I heir crossed center; while Sf> doing, 
suddenly and nervously twitched llw^ni; 
meunwldle. glancing intenlly from 
Slarbuck to Stubb, from Stubb to 
Mask. It M'eiued as though, by some 
riaiueless, interior volition, he would 
bun have .diocked into them the same 
fiery emotion accumulated within the 
Leyden jar^ of hi.*i own magnetic life. 
'I he three mates quailed Ix’fore his 
strong, sustained, and mystic aspect. 
Stubb and Klask looked sidesvays from 
him; the honest eye of Slarbuck fell 
downright. 

“In vain!” cried Ahab. “Bui, 
maybe, 'lis well, luir did ye Ihree 
but once take the full-forced shock, 
then mine own electric thing, (hat had 

‘copftton (kfip'Ktdn): ftn uarisht cylinder (vrned 

by bars to pull on » rope )>o.v>iikc 

sround it. 

' L«t/d4n (ird^n) Jar: a condenser for the storing* 

up of static electricity. 


perhaps expired from out me. Per- 
chance, too, it would have dropped ye 
dead. Perchance ye need it not. 
Down lances! And now, ye mates, I 
do appoint ye three cupbearers to my 
three pagan kinsmen there — yon three 
most honorable gentlemen and noble- 
men, my valiant harpooneers. Dis- 
dain the task? What, when the great 
Pope washes the feet of beggars, using 
his tiara* for* ewer?* Oh, my sweet 
cardinals! your own condescension, 
fAaf shall bend ye to it. I do not order 
ye; ye will it. Cut your scisings* and 
dmw the polos, ye harpooneers!” 

Silently obeying the order, the three 
harpooneers now stood with the de- 
tached iron part of their harpoons, 
some three feet long, held, barbs up, 
before him, 

“Stab me not with that keen steel! 
Cant them; cant them over! Know 
yc nol the goblet end? Turn up the 
socket! So, so; now, ye cupbearers. 
Advance. The irons! take them; hold 
them while I fill!” 

Forthwith, slowly going from one 
officer to the other, he brimmed the 
harpoon sockets with the fiery waters 
from the pewter. 

“Now, three to throe yc stand, 
t'ominend the murderous chalices!* 
Bestow them, ye who are now made 
puMics to this i ml issoluble league. Haf 
Starbuek! but the deed is done! Yon 
ratifying sun now waits to sit upon it. 
Drink, ye harixicmeers! Drink and 
swear, ye men that iiinn the deathful 
whalrUmrs bow- Death to Moby 
Dick! (lod hunt us all if we do nol 
hunt Moby Dick to his death!” 

The long, barbed steel goblets were 
lifted; and to cries and maledictions’ 

• (tl'Sr'a}; the I’op^'s triple crowQ, a titri 

surrounded by thr^ crowns, 

• rrrr (fl'Sr): conuirtcr for wstsr. 
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Against the white whale, the spirits 
were simultaneously quaffed down 
with a hiss. Starbuck paled, and 
turned, and shivered. Once more, and 
finally, the replenished pewter^ went 
the rounds among the frantic crew; 
when, wavering his free hand to them, 
they all dispersed; and Ahab retired 
within his cabin. 

Chapter XIII 
UORY DICK 

I, Ishmael, was one of that crew; my 
shouts had gone up with the rest; my 
oath had been welded with theirs; and 
stronger 1 shouted, and more did 1 
hammer and clinch my oath, because 
of the dread in my soul. A wild, 
mystical, sympathetica) feeling was in 
me; Ahab's quenchless feud seemed 

* ptvUr: refilled p«vter Atfon. 


mine, ^^'i(h greedy ears I learned tiu* 
history of that murderous monster 
against whom 1 and all the others had 
taken our oaths of violence and 
revenge. 

For some time past, though at 
intervals only, the unaccompanied, 
secluded White Whale had haunted 
(hose uncivilized seas mostly fre- 
quented by the sperm whale fishermen. 
But not all of them knew of his exist- 
ence; only a few of them, compara- 
tively, had knowingly seen him; while 
the number who as yet had actually 
and knowingly given battle to him was 
small indeed, For, owing to the large 
number of whale cruisers; the dis- 
orderly way they were sprinkled over 
the entire watery circumference, many 
of them adventurously pushing their 
quest along solitary Latitudes,’ so as 

*9ctiUrti IciUu^e*: rtrely (r«aueD(ed rezipoi. 
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seldom or never for a whole twelve- 
month or more on a stretch to en- 
counter a single news-telling sail of 
any sort; the inordinate^ length of each 
separate voyage; the Irregularity of 
the times of sailing from home; all 
these, with other circumstances, direct 
and indirect, long obstructed the 
spread through the whole world-wide 
whaling fleet of the special individual- 
izing tidings concerning Moby Dick. 

It was hardly to be doubted that 
several vessels reported to have en- 
countered, at such or such a time, or 
on such or such a meridian, a sperm 
whale of uncommon magnitude and 
malignity,^ which whale, after doing 
great mischief to his assailants, had 
completely escaped them; to some 
minds it was not an unfair presump- 
tion, I say, that the whale in question 
must have been no other than Moby 
Dick. Yet as of late the sperm whale 
fishery liad been marked by various 
and not unfrequent instances of great 
ferocity, cunning, and malice in the 
tuonKter attacked. Therefore It was 
that those who by accident ignorantly 
gave battle to Moby Dick; such 
hunters, perhaps, for the most part, 
were content to ascribe the peculiar 
terror he bred more, as it were, to the 
penU of the sperm whale fishery at 
Urge than to the individual cause. 
In that way, mostly, the disastrous 
encounter between Ahab and the 
wh!i]<> had hitherto been popularly 
regarded. 

And as for those who, previously 
hearing of the White Whale, by chance 
caught sight of him; in the t^ginning 
of the thing they had every one of 
them, almost, as boldly and fearlessly 
lowered for him as for any other whale 
of that species. But at length such 
calamities did ensue in these assaults 

' tnordinafe; lodefiniU. irT«tu]4r. 

(rnd'Jts'nl-tl) : to infllH 

injury. 


not restricted to sprained wrists and 
ankles, broken limbs, or devouring 
amputations — but fatal to the last 
degree of fatality; those repeated 
disastrous repulses, all accumulating 
and piling their terrors upon Moby 
Dick; those things had gone far to 
shake the fortitude of many brave 
hunters to whom the story of the 
White Whale had eventually come. 

No wonder, then, that, ever gather- 
ing volume from the mere transit over 
the wildest watery spaces, the out- 
blown rumors of the White Whale did 
in the end incorporate with themselves 
all manner of morbid hints and half- 
formed suggestions of supernatural 
agencies which eventually invested 
Moby Dick with new terrors unbor- 
rowed from anything that visibly 
appears. So that in many cases such 
a panic did he finally strike that few 
who by those rumors, at least, had 
heard of the White Whale, few of those 
hunters were willing to encounter the 
perils of his jaw. 

Overawed by the rumors concerning 
him, not a few of the fishermen 
recalled, in reference to Moby Dick, 
the earlier days of the sperm whale 
fishery, when it was oftentimes hard to 
induce long practiced right whalemen 
to embark in the perils of this new and 
daring warfare; such men protesting 
that although other leviathans’ might 
be hopefully pursued, yet to chase 
and point lances at such an apparition 
as the sperm whale was not for mortal 
man. That to attempt it would be 
inevitably to be torn into a quick 
eternity. On this head, there are 
some remarkable documents that may 
be consulted. 

Nevertheless, some there were who 
even in the face of these things were 
ready to give chase to Moby Dick; 
.and a still greater number who, chanc- 

* knslAoM <ls-vt'd*()idnx) : whalw or otbor lftre« 
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ing ooly to hear of him distantly and 
vaguely, without the specific details of 
any certain calamity, and without 
superstitious accompaniments, were 
sufficiently hardy not to flee from the 
battle if offered. 

One of the wild suggestions referred 
to, as at last coming to be linked with 
the White Whale in the minds of the 
superstitiously inclined, was the un- 
earthly conceit^ that Moby Dick was 
ubiquitous;’ that he had actually been 
encountered in opposite latitudes at 
one and the same instant of time. 

Forced into familiarity, then, with 
such prodigies as these, and knowing 
that after repeated, intrepid assaults 
the White Whale had escaped alive, 
It cannot be much matter of surprise 
that some whalemen should go still 
further in their superstitions; declar- 
ing Moby Dick not only ubiquitous, 
but Immortal (for immortality is but 
ubiquity in time); that though groves 
of spears should be planted in his 
flanks, he would still swim away 
unharmed; or (f indeed he should ever 
be made to spout thick blood, such a 
sight would be but a ghastly decep- 
tion; for again in unensanguined^ bil- 
lows, hundreds of leagues* away, his 
unsullied jet would once more be seen. 

But, even stripped of these super- 
natural surmisings, there was enough 
in the earthly make and inconteslable 
character of the monster to strike the 
imagination with unwonted power. 
For it was not so much his uncommon 
bulk that so much distinguished him 
from other sperm whales, but, as was 
elsewhere thrown out, a peculiar snow- 
white wrinkled forehead and a high, 
pyramid icai white hump. These were 
hU prominent features; the tokens 

• fandfuJ or rKtrovogant ootioo. 
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whereby, even in the limitless, un- 
charted seas, he revealed his identity, 
at a long distance, to those who knew 
him. 

The rest of his body was so streaked, 
and spotted, and marbled with the 
same shrouded hue that, in the end, 
he had gained his distinctive appella- 
tion of the White Whale; a name, 
indeed, literally justified by his vivid 
aspect when seen gliding at high noon 
through a dark blue sea, leaving a 
milky- way wake* of creamy foam, all 
spangled with golden gleam ings. 

Nor was it his unwonted magnitude, 
nor his remarkable hue, nor yet his 
deformed lower jaw that so tnuch 
invested the whale with natural ter- 
ror, as that unexampled, intelligent 
malignity which, according to specific 
accounts, he had over and over again 
evinced in his assaults. More than 
all, his treacherous retreats struck 
more of dismay than perhaps aught 
else. For, when swimming l^fore his 
exulting pursuers with every appitrent 
symptom of alarm, he had several 
times been known to turn round sud- 
denly, and, bearing down upon them, 
cither stave* their Iwafs to 9plinter^<. 
or drive them back in consternation to 
their ship. 

Already several fatalities had at- 
tended his chase. But though simi- 
lar disasters, however little bruited’ 
ashore, were by no means unusual in 
the fishery, yet in moat instances such 
seemed the While Whale's infernal 
aforethought of ferocity* that every 
dismembering or death that he caused 
was not wholly regarded as having 
been inflicted by an unintelligent 
agent. 

Small reason was there to doubt, 
then, that ever since that almost fatal 

' or trail. 
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eocounter Ahab had cherished a wild 
vindictiveness against the whale, all 
the more felh for that in his frantic 
morbidness he at last came to identify 
with him not only all his bodily woes 
but all his intellectual and spiritual 
exasperations. 

It is not probable that this mono 
mania^ in him took its instant rise at 
the precise time of his bodily dismem- 
berment. Then, in darling at the 
monster, knife in hand, he had but 
given loose to a sudden, passionate, 
corporal animosity; and when he re- 
ceived the stroke that tore him, be 
probably but felt the agonizing bodily 
laceration, but nothing more. Yel, 
when by (his collision forced to (urn 
towards home, unci for long months of 
days and weeks Ahah and anguish lay 
stretched together in one hainmock, 
rounding in midwinter (hat dreary, 
howling Patagonian Cape, (hen it was 
(hat his torn body and gn.shed soul 
hied into one another, and. so inter- 
fusing, made him mud. 

That it was only then, on the home- 
ward vo^'oge, after the encounter, 
that the hnal monomania seized him 
seems all but certain from the fact 
that, at intervals during the passage, 
he was a raving lunatic; and, (hough 
unlimbocl of a leg, yet such vital 
strength yet lurked in his Egyptian 
rhesl, and was moreover intensified 
by his delirium, that his mates were 
fore<'d to luce him fast, even there, ns 
he sailed, raving in liis hammock. In 
a strait jacket* he ^^vung to (he mud 
roc kings of the gales. And, when 
running into more sufTerahle latitudes, 
tlie ship, with mild stunsuil.x' .sprrafl, 

' J<li: ©vij. 

> moMom</nia (m6n’6-mft*n{wn: irwznily U|M>n a 
jainzie subject. 
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floated across the tranquil tropics, and 
to all appearances the old man’s 
delirium seemed left behind him with 
the Cape Horn swells, and he came 
forth from his dark den into the blessed 
light and air; even then, when he bore 
that firm, collected front, however 
pale, and issued his calm orders once 
again; and his mates thanked God the 
direful madness was gone; even then, 
Ahab, in his hidden self, raved on. 

Now, in his heart, Ahab had some 
glimpse of this, namely: all my means 
are sane, my motive and my object 
mad. Yet, without power to kill, or 
change, or shun the fact, he likewise 
knew that to mankind he did long dis- 
semble; in some sort, did still. But 
(bat thing of his dissembling was only 
subject to his perceptibility, not to 
hU will determinate. Nevertheless, 
so well did he succeed in that dissem- 
bling that when with ivory leg he 
stepped ashore at last, no Nantucketer 
thought him otherwise than but nat- 
urall)' grievc'<l, and that to the quick, 
with the terrible casualty which had 
overtaken him. 

Here, then, was this grey-headed, 
ungcHlly old man. chasing with curses 
a Job's whale round the world, at the 
head of a crew, too, chiefly made up 
of iiumgrel renrgade.><.‘ an<l castaways, 
and cuntiil>als — morally enfeebled also 
by (be incom|)etence of mere unaided 
vir((]e or right-mindedness in Star- 
bur k, the invulnerable jollity of indif- 
ference and ret'klrsHneas in the second 
mate*, Stiiiib, and the pervading medi- 
ocrity in Flask, the third mate. Such 
a cr<*w, 50 officerc*rl, seemed specially 
picked and packed by some infernal 
fatality (o help him to his monomaniac 
revenp*. How it was (hat they so 
alxuimlingly rc'sponded to the old 
mans ire — by what evil magic their 
souls were pos.sesscd that at times his 

) rr«rf«rW<* cren'f>ctdst: dovcrlort from other 
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hate seemed almost tbeira; the White 
Whale as much their insufferable' foe 
as his; how all this came to be — what 
the White Whale was to them, or how 
to their unconscious understandings, 
also, in some dim, unsuspected way, 
he might have seemed the gliding 
great demon of the seas of life — sll 
this to explain would be to dive deeper 
than lahmael can go. 

Chapter XIV 

THE FIRST LOWERING 

It was a cloudy, sultry afternoon; 
the seamen were lazily lounpng about 
the decks or vacantly gazing over into 
the lead-colored waters. Queequeg 
and 1 were mildly emploj'ed weaving 
what ia called a aword-mal, for an 
additional lashing to our boat. So 
still and subdued and yet somehow 
preluding was all the scene, and such 
an incantation of revelry lurked in the 
air that each «]ent sailor seemed 
resolved into his own invisible self. 

1 was the attendant or page of Quee- 
queg while busy at the mat. As I kept 
passing and repas»ng the Blling or 
woof of marline* between the long 
yams of the warp,* using my own hand 
for the shuttle, and as Queequeg. 
standing sideways, ever and anon slid 
his heavy oaken sword between the 
threads and, idly looking off upon the 
water, carelessly and unthinkingly 
drove home every yam; I say so 
strange a dreaminess did there then 
reign all over the ship and all over the 
sea, only broken by the intermitting 
dull sound of the sword, that it seemed 
as if this were the Loom of Time, and 
1 myself were a shuttle mechanically 
weaving and weaving away at the 
Fates. 

> uji^adurabl*. 
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Thus we were wea%dng and weaving 
away when 1 started at a sound so 
strange, long drawn, and musically 
wild and unearthly that the ball of 
free will dropped from my hand, and 
1 stood gazing up at the clouds whence 
that voice dropped like a wing. High 
aloft in the crosstrees was that mad 
Gay-Header, Tashtego. His body was 
reaching eagerly forward, his hand 
stretched out like a wand, and at 
brief sudden intervals he continued 
bis cries. To be sure, the same sound 
was that very moment perhaps being 
heard all over the seas» from hundreds 
of whalemen's lookouts perche<l as 
high in the air; but from few of tliose 
lungs could that accustomed old cry 
have derived such a marvelous c^adenre 
as from Tashtc*go the Indian's. 

As he stood liovcnng over you half 
suspended in air, so wildly an<i eugiTl)’ 
peering tow’ards the horizoni you 
would have thought him some propliet 
or seer beholding the shadows of Fate, 
and by those wild cries announcing 
their coming. 

''There she blows! there! there! 
there! she blows! she blows!" 

“Wherc-away?" 

"On the lee-Iioam,' about two miles 
off, a school of them!" 

Instantly all was commotion. 

Tbe sperm whale blows as a clock 
ticks, with the same undeviating^ and 
reliable uniformity. And thereby 
whalemen distinguish this 6$h from 
other tribes of his genus. 

"There go flukes!" was now the cry 
from Tashtego; and the whales dis- 
appeared. 

"Quick, steward!" cried Ahab. 
"Time! time!" 

Dough-Boy, the steward, hurried 
below, glanc^ at the watch, and 
reported the exact minute to Ahab. 

« «R the lu^m: on the besm xwey Irpm the 
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The ship was now kept away from 
the wind, and she went gently rolling 
before it. Tashtego reporting^ that 
the whales had gone down beading to 
leeward,* we confidently looked to see 
them again directly in advance of our 
bows. For that singular craft at 
limes evinced by the sperm whale 
when, sounding with his bead in one 
direction, he nevertheless, while con- 
cealed beneath the surface, mills 
round, and swiftly swims off in the 
opposite quarter — this deceitfulness 
of his could not now be in action; for 
there was no reason to suppose that 
the fish seen by Tashtego had been 
in any way alarmed, or indeed knew 
at all of our vicinity. 

One of the men selected for ship- 
keepers— that is, those not appointed 
to the boats— by this time relieved the 
Indian at the mainmast head. The 
sailors at the fore and misson* had 
come down; the line tubs were fixc<i 
in their places; the cranes were thrust 
out; the mainyard was backed, and 
the three boats swung over the sea 
like throe samphire* baskets over high 
cliffs, Outside of the bulwarks their 
eager cn'ws with one hand elung to 
the rail, while one foot was expectantly 
poiscti on the gunwale,* S<) look the 
long line of man-of-war's men about 
to throw ihetnselves on board an 
enemy's ship. 

But at tins erilical instant a sudden 
exclamation was heard that took every 
eye from the whale. With a start 
all glared at dark Ah ah, who was 
surrounded by five dusky phantoms 
timt seemed fresh formetl out of alr. 

Thc phantoms, for so they then 
s<*emed, were flitting on the other side 

' Iccwfirfl (ie'w#rd>: dowft>wind. opposed to 
windwftrd. or into (h« wind. 

» mjjjcn-* forc*snd*»ft amil on the Inst msst. 
<9ampA<>« (s&m'tlrr: • ymal) pl»nt erowinc 
amontt roclu n«ar tho 
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of the deck and, with a noiseless celer- 
ity, were caating loose the tackles and 
bands of the boat which swung there. 
This boat had always been deemed one 
of the spare boats, though technically 
called the captain’s, os account of its 
banging from the starboard^ quarter. 
The figure that now stood by its bows 
was tall and swart,* with one white 
tooth evilly protruding from Its steel- 
like Ups. A rumpled Chinese jacket 
of black cotton funereally invested 
him, with wide black trousers of the 
same dark stuff. But strangely crown- 
ing this cbonness’ was a glistening white 
plaited turban, the living hair braided 
and coiled round and round upon his 
head. Less swart in aspect, the com- 
panions of this figure were of that 
vivid, tiger-yellow complexion pecu- 
liar to some of the aboriginal* natives 
of the Manilas— a race notorious for a 
certain diabolism of subtility, and by 
some honest white mariners supposed 
to be the paid spies and secret confi- 
dential agents on the water of the 
devil, their lord, whose counting- 
room they suppose to be elsewhere. 

While yet the wondering ship’s 
company were gasing upon these 
strangers, Ahab cried out to the white- 
turbaned old man at their head, "All 
ready there, Fcdallahl" 

“Ready," was the half-hissed reply. 

“Lower away then; d'ye hear?’' 
shouting across the deck. "Lower 
away there, I say." 

Such was the thunder of his voice 
that spite of their amazement the men 
sprang over the rail; the sheaves 
whirled round in the blocks; with a 
wallow, the throe boaU dropped into 
the sea; while, with a dexterous, off- 
handed daring, unknown in any other 
vocation, the sailors, goatlike, leaped 

• (stftr'bSrd): ri^bt. 
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down the tilling ship’s side into the 
tossed boats below. 

Hardly had they pulled out from 
under the ship’s lee when a fourth keel, 
eomiog from the windward side, pulled 
round and under the stern, and 
showed the five strangers rowing Ahab, 
who, standing erect in the stern, 
loudly hailed Starbuck, Stubb, and 
Flask to spread themselves widely, so 
as to cover a large expanse of water. 
But with all their eyes again riveted 
upon the swart Fedallah and his crew, 
the inmates of the other boats obeyed 
not the command. 

"Captain Ahab?" said Starbuck. 

"Spread yourselves,” cried Ahab; 
"give way, all four boats. Thou, 
Flask, pul) out more to leeward f” 

"Aye, aye, sir/’ cheerily cried little 
Flask, sweeping round his great 
steering oar. "Lay back ( ” addressing 
his crew. "Therel— there!— there 
again! There she blows right ahead, 
boys!— lay back!” 

"Never heed yonder yellow boys, 
Archy.” 

"Oh, I don’t mind ’em, sir/’ said 
Archy; "I knew it all before now. 
Didn’t I hear ’em in the hold? And 
didn’t I tell Cabaco here of it? What 
ye, Cabaco? They arc stowaway.**." 

"Pull, pull, my fine hearts-alive; 
pull, my children ; pull, my little ones,” 
drawUngly and soothingly sighed Stubb 
to hie crew, some of whom still showed 
signs of uneasiness. " Why don’t you 
break your backbones, my boys? 
What is it you stare at? Those chaps 
in yonder bwat? Tut ! They are only 
five more hands come to help us — 
never mind from where — the more the 
merrier. Pull, then, do pull; never 
mind the brimstone — devils are good 
fellows enough. So, so; there you are 
now; that’s the stroke for a thousand 
pounds; that’s the stroke to sweep the 
stakes!* Hurrah for the gold cup of 

wtaku: wio ill tb« hoaon or prixoi. 


sperm oil, my heroes! Three cheers, 
men — all hearts alive ! Easy, easy ; 
don’t be in a hurry— don’t be in a 
hurry. Why don’t you snap your 
oars, you rascals? Bite something, 
you dogs! So, so, so, then;— softly, 
softly! That’s it — that’s it! long and 
strong. Give way there, give way I ” 
Stuhb’s exordium to his crew is 
given here at large, because he had 
rather a peculiar way of talking to 
them in general, and especially in 
inculcating the religion of rowing. 
But you must not suppose from this 
specimen of his scrinonisings that he 
ever flew into downright passions with 
his congregation. Not at all; and 
therein consisted his chief peculiarity. 
He would say the most terrific things 
to his crew, in a tone so strangely 
compounded of fun and fury, and (he 
fury seemed so calculated merely as a 
spice (0 the fun, that no oarsman could 
hear such queer invocations without 
pulling for dear life, and yet pulling 
for the mere joke of the thing, Be* 
sides, he all the time looked so easy 
and indolent himself, so loungingly 
managed his 8teering*oar, and so 
broadly gaped— open-mouthed at times 
— that the mere sight of such a yawn- 
ing commander, by sheer force of ctm* 
trast, acted like a charm upon I ho 
crew. Then again, Stubb was one of 
(hose odd sort of humorists wimse 
jollity is sometimes so curiously am- 
biguous as to put all inferiors on their 
guard in the matter of obeying (hem. 

In obedience to a sign from Ahub, 
Starbuck was now pulling obliquely 
across Stubb’s bow; and when for a 
minute or so the two bouts were pretty 
near to each other, Stubb hailed the 
mate. 

" Mr. Starbuck! larboard* l>oa( there, 
ahoy! a word with ye, sir, if ye please!” 

"Halloa!” returned Starbuck, turn- 
ing round not a single inch as ho spoke; 
'lorloortf Qir'bftrd): IctU 
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still earnestly but whisperingly 

his crew; his face set like a flint from 

Stubb’s. 

“What think ye of those yellow 
boys, sir!” 

“Smuggled on board, somehow, 
before the ship sailed. (Strong, strong 
boysl)*’ in a whisper to his crew, then 
speaking out loud again: “A sad busi- 
ness, Mr- Stubbl (seethe her, seethe 
her, my ladsi) but never mind, Mr. 
Stubb, all for the best. Let all your 
crew pull strong, come what will. 
(Spring, iny men, spring I) There *s 
hogsheads of sperm ahead, Mr. Stubb, 
and that’s what ye came for. (Pull, 
my boys I) Sperm, sperm’s the play! 
This at least is duly;, duty and profit 
hand in hand.” 

Moantime Ahab, out of hearing of 
his offioors, having sidcnl the furthest 
lc> windward, was still ranging ahead 
of the other Ixiats; a circumstance 
iK'sjioaking how |X)teijt a crow was 
pul i i n g b i m . T1 «>«• t iger-y el lo w crea- 
turcs of his seemed all steel and whale- 
lione; like five trip hammers they rose 
and Ml with regular stroke** of strength 
wfiieh periodically started the l>oat 
along the water like a horisontal burst 
boiler out of a Missis.dppi steamer. 

All four lM)ats were now in keen pur- 
Miit of that one *j)ot of troubled water 
and air. Hut it hade fair to outstrip 
them; it Hew on and on, as a ma*s of 
iiUeri'lending bubbles i)orne down a 
rapid stream fnim the hills. 

‘ Ihill, pull, my good l)oys,” said 
Starbui'k, in the lowest iiossible but 
intense.st concentrated whisi>er to his 
men; while the sharp fixwl glance from 
his eyes, darting straight ahead of the 
lx)w. almost scemctl as two visible 
ncedlt's in two unerring binnacle com- 
passes. He <li<l not say much lo his 
crew, though, nor did his crew say 
anything lo him. Only the lienee of 
the boat was at intervals startlingly 
pierced by one of his peculiar whispers. 


now harsh with command, now soft 
with entreaty. 

How different the loud Utile Flask. 
“Sing out and say something, my 
hearties. Roar and pull, my thun- 
derbolts! Beach me, beach me on 
their black backs, boys; only do 
that for me, and I’ll sign over to you 
my Martha’s Vineyard plantation, 
boys; including wife and children, 
boys. Lay me on — lay me on! O 
Lord, Lord! But I shall go stark, 
staring mad! Seel see that white 
water r' 

And so shouting, he pulled his hat 
from his head, and stamped up and 
down on it; then picking it up, flirted' 
it far off upon the sea; and finally 
fell to rearing and plunging In the 
boat’s stern like a crazed colt from the 
prairie. 

But what it was that inscrutable’ 
Ahab said lo that tiger-yellow crew of 

— these were words best omitted 
here; for you live under the blessed 
light of the evangelical land. Only 
the infidel sharks in the audacious 
seas may give ear to such words, 
when, with tornado brow, and eyes of 
red murder, and foam-glued Ups, 
Ahab leaped after his prey. 

Meanwhile all the boats tore on. 
The repeated specific allusions of 
Flask lo “that whale,” as he culled 
I he fictitious monster which he declared 
to be incessantly tantalising his boat’s 
bow with iU tail— these allusions of 
his were at limes so vivid and lifelike 
that they would cause some one or 
tw'o of his men to snatch a fearful look 
over his shoulder. But this was 
against all rule; for the oarsmen must 
put out their eyes and ram a skewer 
through their necks,* usage pronounc- 
ing that they must have no organs but 

tfiirini: thr«w. 

* not undervtsndftble. 

»ram a gkrvft through Ihtir n«&«. thrust s pis 
of wood or mocsl to hold tb«ir hoods ri^id. 
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ears, and no limbs but arms, in (beae 
critical moments. 

It was a sight full of quick wonder 
and awef The vast swells of the 
omnipotent sea; the surging, hollow 
roar they made, as they rolled along 
the eight gunwales like gigantic bowls^ 
in a boundless bowling-green; the 
brief suspended agony of the boat, 
as it would tip for an instant on the 
knifelike edge of the sharper waves 
that almost seemed threatening to 
cut it in two; the sudden profound 
dip into the watery glens and hollows; 
the keen spurrings and goadings to 
gain the top of the opposite hill; the 
headlong, sledlike slide down its other 
side — all these, with the cries of the 
headsmen and harpooneers, and the 
shuddering gasps of the oarsmen, with 
the wondrous sight of the ivory 
‘‘Pequod” bearing down upon her 
boats with outstretched sails, like a 
wild hen after her screaming brood— 
all this was thrilling. Not the raw 
recruit, marching from the bosom of 
his wife into the fever heat of his first 
battle ; not the dead man’s ghost 
encountering the first unknown phan- 
tom in the other world — neither of 
these can feel stranger and stronger 
emotions than that man does who for 
the first time finds himself pulling into 
the charmed, churned circle of the 
hunted sperm whale. 

The dancing white water made by 
the chase was now becoming more and 
more visible, owing to the increasing 
darkness of the dun^ cloud-shadows 
fiuDg upon the sea. The jets of vapor 
no longer blended, but tilted every- 
where to right and left; the whales 
seemed separating their wakes. The 
boats were pulled more part, Starbuck 
giving chase to three whales running 
dead to leeward. Our sail was now set, 

• 6cvU; bftUf for roJlibf over « freonewtrd for 

bowliaf. 

•dun: duU, (Urk-colored. 


and, with the still rising wind, wc 
rushed along, the boat going with 
such madness through the water that 
the lee oars could scarcely be w'orkod 
rapidly enough to escape being torn 
from the rowlocks. 

Soon we were running through a 
suffusing wide veil of mist; neither 
ship nor boat to be seen. 

“Give way, men,” whispered Star- 
buck, drawing still further aft the 
sheet of his sail; “there is time to kill a 
fish yet before the squall comes. 
There’s white water again!— close to! 
Spring.” 

Soon after, two cries in quick succes- 
sion on each side of us denoted that the 
other boats had got fast; but hardly 
were they os'erheard wlien witlj a 
lightning-like, hurtling whisper Star- 
buck said: “Stand up!“ and Que^Hjm^g. 
harpoon in hand, sprang to his feet. 

Thougli not one of the oarstnen wa> 
then facing thv life-and-death peril so 
close to them ahead, yet, with their 
eyes on iUa intense countetumce of thi* 
mate in the stem of the boat, they 
knew* that the imminent instant liad 
come; they heard, too, an enormous 
wallowing sound as of fifty eleplmnts 
stirring in their litter. Meanwdiile tlie 
boat was still booming through the 
mist, the waves curling and hissing 
around us like the erected crests of 
enraged serpents. 

* ' That 's his h ump. Th ere, there , gi v e 
it to him!” whispered Starbuck. 

A short rushing souml leaped out of 
the boat; it tvas the darted iron of 
Queequeg. Then all in one welded 
commotion came an invisible ])u.sh 
from astern, while forward tiic boat 
seemed striking on a ledge; the sail 
collapsed and exploded; a gush of 
scalding vapor shot up near by; some- 
tbing rolled and tumbled like an earth- 
quake beneath us. The whole crc»w 
were half suffocated as they w*ere tossed 
helter-skelter Into the white curdling 
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cream of the squall . Squall , whale, and 
harpoon bad all blend^ together; and 
the whale, merely graaed by the iron, 
escaped. 

Though completely swamped, the 
boat was nearly unharmed. Swimming 
round it we picked up the floating oars 
and, lashing them across the gunwale, 
tumbled back to our places. There 
we sat up to our knees in the sea, the 
water covering every rib and plank so 
that to our downward-gasing eyes the 
suspended craft seemed a coral boat 
grown up to us from the bottom of 
the ocean. 

The wind increased to a howl; the 
waves dashed their bucklers^ together; 
the whole squall roared, forked, and 
crackled around us like a white fire 
upon the pr^rie, in which, uncon« 
sumed, we were burning; immortal in 
these jaws of death! In vain we hailed 
the other boats; as well roar to the live 
coals down the chimney of a flaming 
furnace as hail those boats in that 
storm. Meanwhile the driving scud, 
rack,* and mist grew darker with the 
shadows of zught; no sign of the ship 
could be seen. The rising sea forbade 
all attempts to bale out the boat. The 
oars were useless as propellers, per- 
forming now the office of life pre- 
servers. So, cutting the lashing of the 
waterproof match-keg, after many 
failures Starbuck contrived to ignite 
the lamp in the lantern; then, stretch- 
ing it on a waif pole,’ handed it to 
Queequeg as the standard-bearer of 
this forlorn hope. There, then, he 
sat, holding up that imbecile candle in 
the heart of that almighty forlorn- 
ness. There, then, he sat, the rign 
and symbol of a man without faith, 
hopelessly holding up hope in the midst 
of despair. 

• tUeldi von to pnuct tb« Wy: th» 

w«v«s ire thought of te wirrion. 

*f9A: email clouds driveo rapidly by tbe wind. 

■ poU: a stray or looee polo. 


Wet, drenched through, and shiver- 
ing cold, despuring of ship or boat, we 
lifted up our eyes as the dawn came on. 
Tbe mist still spread over the sea, the 
empty lantern lay crushed in the bot- 
tom of the boat. Suddenly Queequeg 
started to his feet, hollowing his hand 
to his ear. We all heard a faint creak- 
ir^, as of ropes and yards hitherto 
muffied by the storm. The sound 
came nearer and nearer; the thick 
mists were dimly parted by a huge, 
v^e form. Affrighted, we all sprang 
into the sea as the ship at last loomed 
into view, bearing right down upon us 
within a distance of not much more 
than its length. 

Floating on the waves wc saw the 
abamloned boat, as for one instant it 
tossed and gaped beneath the ship s 
bows like a chip at the h&sm of a 
cataract; and then the vast hull rolled 
over it, and it was seen no more till it 
came up weltering astern. Again we 
swam for it, were tlashed against it by 
the seas, and were at last taken up and 
safely landed on board. Ere (he squall 
came close to, the other lioats had rut 
loose from their fish and returned to t he 
ship in good time. The ship had given 
us up, hut was «till eruiKing, if Imply* it 
might light upon some token <»f our 
perishing— an oar or a lance pole. 

CHArTER XV 

THE SPfRfT-SPOUT 

Days, weeks passed, and under 
easy sail the ivory “Pequod'* had 
slowly swept across four several cruis- 
ing grounds: that off the Asores; off 
the ('ape de Verdes;^ on the Plate (so 
called), being off the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata;* and the Carrol 

* by cbtaec. 

*Cdpt di Vetde$: Cspe Vtrde, the extreme west 
e*pe of Africa. 

• 44 la Plata (r«*e dS It plt'CS): s river ia 
ArseatiBs. South America. 
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Ground, an unstaked, watery locality, 
southerly from St. Helena.* 

It was while gliding through these 
latter waters that one serene and moon* 
light night, when all the waves rolled 
by like scrolls of silver and, by their 
soft, suffusing seethings, made what 
seemed a silvery silence, not a soli- 
tude: on such a silent night a silvery 
jet was seen far in advance of the 
white bubbles at the bow. Lit up 
by tlie moon, it looked celestial;* 
seemed some plumed and glittering 
god uprising from the sea. Fedallah 
first descried this jet. For of these 
moonlight nights, it was his wont to 
mount to the mainmast head and stand 
lookout there, with the same pre- 
cision us if it hud been day. And yet, 
though herds of whales were seen by 
night, not one whaleman in a hundred 
would venture a lowering for them, 
You may think with what emotions, 
then, the seuiuen beheld this old 
Oriental perched aloft at such unusual 
hours, his turban and the moon com- 
puniotis in one sky. But when, after 
spending his unifc»rm interval there 
for several successive nights without 
ultering u single sound; when, after all 
This silence, his unearthly voice was 
heard announcing that silvery, moon- 
lit jet, every reclining mariner started 
1o )>is feet as if some w'inged spirit 
had lighted in the rigging, and hailed 
the mortal crew. “There she blowsl’* 
Had the trump of judgment blown, 
they could not have quivered more; 
yet still they felt no terror; rather 
pleasure. For though it was a most 
unwonte<l hour, yet so impressive was 
the cry, and so deliriously exciting, 
that almost every soul on board 
instinct ively desired a lowering. 

• .^V. 9n i»land ii«ar^ Africa 

thon Soulh AmrricQ, in the South Allantic 
Ocean, b^lontfini; to Great Britain. It ia 
noTcti as the |>luce ot impriaonmeM at 
S’upu1«>,in ntK’r hi'« liefeat at Waterloo. 

' rrU*(iAt: h*»avenly, 


This midnight spout had almost 
grown a forgotten thing when, some 
days after, lol at the same silent hour 
it was again announced: again it was 
descried by all; but upon making sail 
to overtake it, once more it disappeared 
as if it had never been. And so it 
served us night after night, till no one 
heeded it but to wonder at it. Mys- 
teriously jetted into the clear moon- 
light, or starlight, as the case might be; 
disappearing again for one whole day, 
or two days, or three; and somehow 
seeming at every distinct repetition to 
be advancing stilJ further and further 
in our van, this solitary jet seemed for 
ever alluring us on. 

Nor with the immemorial supersti- 
tion of their race, and in accordance 
with the pretcrnaturalness, as it seemed, 
which in many things invested the 
“ Pcquod," were there wanting some 
of the seamen who swore that when- 
ever and wherever descried; at how* 
ever remote times, or in however far 
apart latitudes and longitudes, that 
unnearaiile^ spout was cast by one self* 
same whale; and that whale, Moby 
Dick. For a time (here reigned, too, 
a sense of peculiar dread at this flitting 
apparition, as if it were treacherousiy 
beckoning us on and on, in order that 
the monster might turn round upon us, 
and rend us* at last in the remote stand 
most savage seas. 

These temporary apprehensions, so 
vague but so awful, derived a won* 
drous potency from the contrasting 
.serenity of the weather, in which, 
beneath all its blue blandness, some 
thought there lurked a devilish charm, 
as for days and days we voyaged along, 
through seas so wearily, lonesomely 
mild that all space, as if in repug- 
nance to our vengeful errand, seemed 
vacating itself of life before our umlike 
prow. 

* unme^rirhif: impofttiblc to near to. 

* r<nd ■«.’ tear un apart. 
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But, at last, wh«D tumiog to the 
eastward, the Cape winds began bowl* 
iog around ua, and we rose and fell 
upon the long, troubled seas that are 
there; when the ivory-tusked ^*Pequod 
sharply bowed to the blast and gored 
the dark waves in her madness, till, 
like showers of silver chips, the foam- 
flakes flew over her bulwarks; then all 
this desolate vacuity of life went away, 
but gave place to sights more dismal 
than before. But calm, snow-white, 
and unvarying; still directing its foun- 
tain of feathers to the sky; still beck- 
oning ua on from before, the solitary 
jet would at times be descried. 

During all this blackness of the 
elements, Ahab, though assuming for 
the time the almost continual com- 
mand of the drenched and dangerous 
deck, manifested the gloomiest reserve, 
and more seldom than ever addressed 
his mates. In tempestuous times like 
these, after everything above and 
aloft has been secured, nothing more 
can be done but passively to await 
the issue of the gale. Then Captain 
and crew become practical fatalists. 
So, with his ivory leg inserted into its 
accustomed hole, and with one hand 
flnnly grasping a shroud, Ahab for 
hours and hours would stand gasing 
dead to windward, while an occasional 
sudden squall of sleet or snow would 
ail but congeal his very eyelashes 
together. 

Meantime the crew, driven from the 
forward part of the ship by the perilous 
seas that burstingly broke over its 
bows, stood in a line along the bul- 
warks in the waist; and the better to 
guard against the leaping waves, each 
man had slipped himself into a sort 
of bowline secured to the rail, in 
which be swung as in a loosened belt. 
Few or no words were spoken; and the 
Bilent ship, as if manned by painted 
sailors in wax, day after day tore on 
through all the swift madness and 


gladness of the demoniac waves. By 
night the same muteness of humanity 
before the shrieks of the ocean pre- 
vailed; still in silence the men swung 
in the bowlines; still wordless Ahab 
stood up to the blast. Even when 
wearied nature seemed demanding 
repose, he would not seek that repose 
in his hammock. 

Never could Starbuck forget the old 
man's aspect when, one night going 
down into the cabin to mark how the 
barometer stood, he saw him with 
closed eyes sitting straight in his 
floor-screwed chair, the rain and half- 
melted sleet of the storm from which 
he had some time before emerged still 
slowly dripping from the unremoved 
hat and coat. On the tabic beside 
him lay unrol)e<l a chart of tides and 
currents. His lantern swung from his 
tightly clenchcfi hand. Though the 
body wax erect, the head wax thrown 
hack so that the closed oya were 
pointed towards the needle of the 
telltale' that swung from a l>oam in 
the ceiling. 

“Terrible old man!'’ thought Star- 
buck with a shudder, “sleeping in 
this gale, still thou steadfastly eyest 
thy purpose.” 

Chapter XVI 

STUBS KILI/S A WllAl.E 

The next day was exceedingly still 
and sultry, and, with nothing special 
to engage them, the “Pequod’s” 
crew could hardly resist the spell of 
sleep induced by such a vacant sea. 
For this part of the Indian Ocean 
through which we then were voyaging 
is not what whalemen call a lively 
ground; that is, it affords fewer 
glimpses of porpoises, dolphins, dying 
fish, and other vivacious denizens 

I UlHmU: • comp»s» la thf c»ptain’» cabin 

ia nrdcr ebat he inay leara (be abip’a courac 
wi(bpu( saibf OB deck. 
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of more Btirriog waters than thoae off 
the Rio de la Plata, or the inahore 
ground off Peru. 

It was my turn to stand at the 
fore masthead; and, with my shoulders 
leaning against the slackened royal 
shrouds, to and fro I idly swayed 
in what seemed an enchanted air. 
No resolution could withstand it; 
in that dreamy mood losing all con- 
sciousness, at last my soul went out 
of my body; though my body still 
continued to away as a pendulum will, 
long after the power which first 
moved it is withdrawn. 

Suddenly bubbles seemed bursting 
beneath my closed eyes; like vises 
my hands grasped the shrouds; some 
invisible, gracious agency preserved 
me; with a shock 1 came back to 
life And lo! close under our lee, 
not forty fathoms off, a gigantic 
sperm whale lay rolling in the water 
like the capsized hull of a frigate, 
his broad, glossy back, of an Kthi- 
opiun' hue, glistening in the sun’s 
rays like a mirror. But lasily undu- 
lating in the trough of the sea, and 
ever and anon tranctuilly spouting 
his vapory jet, the whale looked like 
n portly burgher smoking his pipe of 
a warm afternoon. But that pipe, 
poor whale, was thy last. As if 
struck by some enchanter's wand, the 
sleepy ship and every sleeper in It 
all at once started into wakefulness; 
and more than a score of voices from 
all parts of the vessel, simultaneously 
with the three notes from aloft, 
shouted forth the accustomed cry, 
Q8 the great fish slowly and regularly 
spouted the sparkling brine into the 
air. 

•'('loar awoy the boats! Luff!”* 
cried Ahab, And, obeying his own 
order, he dashed the helm down before 

• Rlhiopi-in : t>l8ck. 

•It/ff: (A turn a nhip lowaril tW wind m U to 

chock ha spp«d nr brinf (h« v«» 9 cl lo 0 

eompk'ic stop. 


the helmsman could handle the 
spokes.* 

The sudden exclamations of the 
crew must have alarmed the whale; 
and ere the boats were down, majes- 
tically turning, be swam away to 
the leeward, but with such a steady 
tran<^uillity, and making so few ripples 
as be swam, that, thinking after all 
he might not as yet be alarmed, 
Ahab gave orders that not an oar 
should be used, and no man must 
speak but in whispers. So seated 
like Ontario Indians on the gunwales 
of the boats, we swiftly but silently 
paddled along, the calm not admitting 
of the noiseless sails being set. Pres- 
ently, as we thus glided in chase, 
the monster perpendicularly flitted 
his tail forty feet into the air, and 
then sank out of sight like a tower 
swallovred up. 

“There go flukes!” was the cry, 
an announcement Immediately fol- 
lowed by Stubb's producing his match 
and igniting his pipe, for now a res- 
pite was granted. After the full 
interval of his sounding had elapsed, 
(he whale rose again, and being 
now in advance of the smoker’s boat, 
and much nearer to it than to any 
of* the others, Stubb counted upon 
the honor of the capture. It was 
obvious, now, that the whale had at 
length become aware of his pur- 
suers. All silence of cautiousness 
was therefore no longer of use. Pad- 
dles were dropped and oars came 
loudly into play. And still puffing 
at his pipe, Stubb cheered on his 
crew to the assault. 

Yes, a mighty change had come 
over the fish. All alive to his jeopardy, 
he was going “head out”; that part 
obliquely projecting from the mad 
yeast which he brewed. 

• TK« mentUm of apokM to bo aa error. 

bocauso 1h« “Poquod" wm Bt««red by • 

tiller iDstcod of by a vhool. 
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Start her, start her, my men! 
Don’t hurry yourselves; take plenty 
of time — but start her; start her like 
thunderclaps, that’s all,” cried Stubb, 
spluttering out the smoke as he 
spoke. ‘‘Start her, now; give ’em 
the long and strong stroke, Tashtego. 
Start her, Tash, my boy — start her, 
all; but keep cool, keep cool — cucum* 
bers is the word— easy, easy — only 
start her like grim death and grinning 
devils, and raise the buried dead 
perpendicular out of their graves, 
boys — that’s all. Start her!” 

“Woo-hool Wa-bee!” screamed 
the Gay-Header in reply, raising 
some old war whoop to the skies; 
as every oarsman in the strained boat 
involuntarily bounced forward with 
the one tremendous leading stroke 
which the eager Indian gave. 

But hU wild screams were answered 
by others quite as wild. “Kee-hee! 
Kee-heel” 3^Ued Daggoo, straining 
forwards and backwards on his seat, 
like a pacing tiger in bis cage. 


’'Ka-lat Koo-loo!” howled Quoc- 
queg, as if smacking his lips over a 
mouthful of Grenadier's steak.' And 
thus with oars and yells the keels 
cut the sea. Mennwliile Stubb, 
retaining his place in the van, still 
encouraged his men to (he onset, 
all the while puffing the smoke from 
his mouth. Like desperadoes they 
tugged and they strained, till the 
welcome cry was heard, “Stand up, 
Tashtego I — give it to him!” The 
harpoon was hurled. “Stern all!” 
The oarsmen backed water; the same 
moment something went hot and 
hissing along e>*ory one of tlieir 
wrists. It was the magical line. 

An instant before, Stubb had swiftly 
caught two additional turns with 
it round the loggerhead, whence, by 
reason of its increased rapid cirelings, 
a hempen blue smoke now jetted up 
and mingled with the steady fumes 
from his pipe. As (he line passed 
round and round the loggcrlicud, 
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60 also, just before reaching that 
point, it blisteringly passed through 
und through both of Stubb's hands, 
from which the handcloths, or squares 
of quilted canvas sometimes worn at 
tlie^e times, had accidentally dropped- 
It was like holding an enemy’s sharp 
two-eclgod sword by the blade, and 
that enemy all the time striving to 
wrest it out of your clutch. 

‘‘Wet the line I wet the line!” cried 
Stubb to the tub oarsman (him seated 
by the tub), who, snatching off his 
hut, dashed the sea water into it. 
More turns were takeni so that the 
line began holding its place. The 
bout now Hew through the boiling 
water like a shark all fins. Stubb 
and Tashtego here changed places— 
sleru for stern — a staggering business 
truly in that rocking commotion. 

From the vibrating line extern ling 
llir entire length of the upper part 
of the Umt, und from iU now la'ing 
more tiglit than a har|)s(ring, you 
would have thought the craft had 
two keels— one cleaving the water, 
the other the air— as the lK>at churned 
{>n through lH)th opposing elements 
at once. A continual ca.seade playetl 
at the l>ows; a ecoscless whirling eddy 
in luT wake; an<l. at the slightest 
motion from within, even but of a 
little finger, the vii)rating, cracking 
eruft eanled over her spasmodic gun> 
wale into tlie sea. Thus they rushed; 
each man with nnght and main cling> 
ing to his seat to prevent l»e|ng 
tossed to the foam; und the tall form 
of Tashtego at the steering oar 
eroxiehiiig almost double, in order to 
I » ring down his center of gravity. 
Whole Atlanties and Pacifies seemed 
pa.'Si'd os they shot on their way, 
till at length the whale somewhat 
slackened his flight. 

“ llnui in — haul in!" cried Stubb 
to the bowsinan; and, facing round 
towards the whale, all bands began 


pulling the boat up to him, while yet 
the boat was being towed on. Soon 
ranging up by his flank, Stubb, 
firmly planting his knee in the clumsy 
cleat, darted dart after dart into the 
flying fish; at the word of command, 
the boat alternately steming out of the 
way of the whale’s horrible wallow and 
then ranging up for another fling. 

The red tide now poured from all 
ddes of the monster like brooks 
donm a hill. His tormented body 
rolled xu>t in brine but in blood, 
which bubbled and seethed for fur- 
longs' behind in their wake. The 
slanting sun placing upon this crim- 
son pond in the sea sent back its 
reflcHdion into every face, so that 
they all glowed to each other like red 
men. And all the while, jet after 
jet of white smoke was agonisingly 
xhot from the spiracle* of the whale, 
and vehement puff after puff from the 
mouth of the excited headsman; as 
at every dart, hauling in upon his 
crooked lancc (by the line attached 
to it), Stubb straightened it again and 
again by a few rapid blows against 
the gunwale, then again and again 
sent it into the whale. 

“Pull up— pull up!" he now cried 
to the iKiwsman. as the waning* whale 
ndaxed in hia wrath, “Pull up! — 
clo.se to!" ami the Iwat ranged along 
the flsh’s flank; when reaching far 
over the Ik>w, Stubb slowly churned 
his long, sharp lance into the fish, 
and kept it there, carefully churning 
and churning as if cautiously seeking 
to feel after some gold watch that 
the whale might have swallowed, 
and which he was fearful of breaking 
ere he could hook it out, But that 
gold watch he sought was the inner- 
most life of the fish. And now it 
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i$ struck; for» starting from his trance 
into that unspeakable thing called 
his "flurry,** the monster horribly 
wallowed in his blood, overwrapped 
himself in impenetrable, mad, boiling 
spray, so that the imperilled craft, 
instantly dropping astern, had much 
ado blindly to struggle out from that 
frensied twilight into the clear air 
of the day. 

And now abating in his flurry, the 
whale once more rolled out into view; 
surging from side to side; spasmodic* 
ally dilating and contracting his spout* 
hole, with sharp, cracking, agonised 
respirations. At last, gush after gush 
of clotted red gore, as if it had been 
the purple lees' of red wine, shot 
into the air, and falling back again ran 
dripping down his motionless flanks 
into the sea. His heart had burst! 

"He's dead, Mr. Stubb, " said 
Daggoo. 

"Yes; both pipes* smoked out!" 
and withdrawing his own from his 
mouth, Stubb scattered the dead 
ashes over the water; and, for a 
moment, stood thoughtfully eyeing 
the vast corpse he had made. 

Chapter XVII 

com HO IN 

It was a Saturday night, and such a 
Sabbath as followed! Ex officiQ pro- 
fessors* of Sabbath-breaking are all 
whalemen. The ivory " Pequod" was 
turned into what seemed a shamble;* 
every sailor a butcher. You would 
have thought we were offering up ten 
thousand red oxen to the sea gods. 

In the 6rst place, the enormous 
cutting tackles, among other ponder- 
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ous things comprisli^ a cluster of 
blocks generally painted green, and 
which no single man can possibly lift— 
this vast bunch of grapes was swayed 
up to the maintop and firmly lashed to 
the lower masthead, the strongest 
point anywhere above a ship’s deck. 
The end of the hawse rlike rope wind- 
ing through these intricacies was then 
conducted to the windlass,* and the 
huge lower block of the tackles was 
swung over the whale; to this block the 
great blublier hook, weighing some one 
hundred pounds, was attached. 

And now suspended in stage.s over 
the side. Starbuek and Stubb, the 
mates, armed with their long spsile.s, 
began cutting a bole in the body for 
the insertion of the hook just al>ov<» 
the nearest of the two si<le-fins. Tliis 
done, a broad, semicircular line is cut 
round the hole, the UcMik is inserle<i, 
and Che main liody of th<' crew, strik- 
ing up a wild chorus, now cuniinencc 
heaving in ouo dense crowd at th<* 
windlass. When instantly, the cntir<> 
ship careens* over on fier side; ever)' 
bolt in her starts like the miilbeads of 
an old house in frosty weather; she 
trembles, quivers, and nods her frighted 
mastheads to the sky. More aikI 
more she leans over to the whule, 
while every gasping heave of tin* wi mi- 
lass is an5Wcre<l by a helping heiu'e 
from the billows; till at last, a swift, 
startling snap is heard; with a gix'at 
swash the ship rolls upwards and bu<*k- 
wards from the whale, and the tri- 
umphant tackle rises into sight, drug- 
ging after it the disengaged semicir- 
cular end of the first strip of blubber. 

Now as the blubber envelopes the 
whale precisely as the rind does an 
orange, so is it stripped off from the 
body precisely as an orange is some- 
times stripped by spi rallying it. For 
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tbe strcuD constantly kept up by the 
windlass continually keeps the whale 
rolling over and over in the water, and 
as the blubber in one atrip uniformly 
peels off along the line called the 
“scarf/' simultaneously cut by the 
spades of Starbuck and Stubb, the 
mates; and just as fast aa it is thus 
peeled off. and indeed by that very act 
itself, it b all the time being hoisted 
higher and higher aloft till its upper 
end grazes the main-top; the men at 
the windlass then cease heaving, and 
for a moment or two the prodigious 
blood-dripping mass sw'ays to an<l fro 
as if let dow'n from the sky, and every- 
one present must take good hoed to 
dodge it when it swings, else it may box 
his ears and pitch him headlong over- 
board. 

One of the attending harpoonoers 
now advanci»s with a long keen weapon 
c ailed a Iwarc ling-sword, and watching 
his chance he dexterously slices out a 
considerable hole in the lower part of 
the swaying mass. Into this hole the 
ctkI of the second alternating great 
tackle is then hookisl so as to retain a 
hold upon the blubber, in order to pre- 
pare for what follows. Wliereupon, 
this acconipIishe<l swonlstnan, warning 
all hands to stand off, once more makes 
a scientific dash at the niass, and with a 
few sidelong, dcsix'rate. hinging slic- 
ings, severs it completely in twain: so 
lliat while the short lower part b still 
fast, (he long uptx'r strip, calletl a 
blnnket-picce. swings clear. an<l b all 
ready for lowcTing. The heavers for- 
ward now resume (heir song, and while 
(hr one tackle is peeling and hoisting a 
second strip from the wliale, (he other 
is slowl)* slackrmtfl aw'ay. aiu! <l<isvn 
goes the first strip through the main 
hatchway right beneath, into an 
unfurnished parlor called the blublM*r- 
room. Into this twilight apartment 
sundry nimble bands keep coiling away 
the long blanket -piece as if it w'ere a 


great live mass of plaited serpents. 
And thus the work proceeds; the two 
tackles hobting and lowerii^ eimul- 
t^eously; both whale and windlass 
heaving, the heavers ^n^ng, the blub- 
ber-room gentlemen coiling, the mates 
scarfing,’ the ship straining, and all 
hands swearing occasionally, by way of 
assuaging the general friction. 

Chapter XVIII 

THE FUNERAL 

“Haul in the chains I Let the car- 
case go astern!” 

The vast tackles have now done their 
duty. The peeled white body of the 
beheaded whale flashes like a marble 
sepulcher; though changed in hue, it 
bfis not perceptibly lost anything in 
bulk. It b still colossal. Slowly it 
floats more and more away, the water 
round it torn and splashed by the 
insatiate sharks, and the air above 
vexed with rapacious flights of scream- 
ing fowb, whose beaks arc like so many 
insulting poniards’ in the whale. The 
vast white headless phantom floats 
further and further from the ship, and 
every rod that it so floats, what seem 
square roods’ of sharks and cubic 
roods of fowls augment the murderous 
din. For hours and hours from the 
almost stationary ship that hideous 
right is seen. Beneath the unclouded 
and mild azure sky, upon the fair face 
of the pleasant sea, w'afted by the 
joyous breezes, that great mass of 
death floats on and on, till lost in 
infinite perspectives. 

There's a most doleful and most 
mocking funeral! The sea vultures 
ail in pious mourning, the air sharks all 
punctiliously in black or speckled. In 
life but few of them would have helped 
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the whale, I ween,* i/ peradventure he 
had needed it; but upon the banquet of 
his funeral they most piously do 
pounce. Oh, horrible vultur^m of 
earth I from which not the mightiest 
whale is free. 

Nor is this the end. Desecrated as 
the body is, a vengeful ghost survives 
and hovers over it to scare. Espied by 
some timid man-of-war or blundering 
discovery vessel from afar, when the 
distance, obscuring tbe swarming fowb, 
nevertheless still shows the white mass 
Boating in the sun, and tbe white spray 
heaving high i^ainst it; straightway 
the whaleb unharming corpse, with 
trembling fingers is set down in the 
log* — sAoflii, rocJcs, ond break^i here- 
ahouiei bexoare. And for years after- 
wards, perhaps, ships shun the place; 
leaping over it ss silly sheep leap over 
a vacuum, because their leader origi- 
naJly leaped there when a stick was 
held. There’s your law of precedents; 
there’s your utility of traditions; 
there’s tbe story of your obstinate sur- 
vival of old beliefs never bottomed on 
the earth, and now not even hovering 
in the air! There’s orthodoxy! 

Thus, while in life the great whale’s 
body may have been a real terror to 
his foes, in bis death his ghost becomes 
a powerless panic to a world. 

Chaftbb XIX 

TRK GRAND ARUAOA 

The long and narrow peninsula of 
Malacca, extending southeast wards 
from the territories of Birmah,* forms 
the most southerly point of all Asia. 
In a continuous line from that penin- 
sula stretch the long islands of Suma- 
tra, Java, Bally,* and Timor; which. 
With many others, fonn a vast mole, 

* believe. 
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or rampart, lengthwise connecting 
Asia with Australia, and dividing the 
loz^, unbroken Indian ocean from the 
thickly studded oriental archipelagoes. 
This rampart is pierced by several 
sally ports* for the convenience of 
ships and whales, conspicuous among 
which are the Straits of Sunda and 
Malacca- By the Straits of Sunda, 
chiefly, vessels bound to China from 
the west emerge into the China seas. 

Hme out of mind the piratical 
proas* of the Malays, lurking among 
the low, shaded coves and islets of 
Sumatra, have sallied out upon tlie 
vessels sailing through the straits, 
fiercely demanding tribute at the point 
of their spears. Though by the re- 
peated bloody chastisements they 
have received at the hands of Euro- 
pean cruisers the audacity of these 
corsairs has of late been somewhat 
repressed, yet, even at the present 
day, we occasionally hear of English 
and American vessels which, in those 
waters, have been remorselessly boanled 
and pillaged. 

With a fair, fresh Nrind, the *'Pe- 
quod” was now dra\ving nigh to 
these straits; Ahab purporing to pass 
through them into the Javan sea. and 
thence, cruising northwards, o\'er wa- 
ters knonm to be frequented here and 
there by the sperm whale, sweep in- 
shore by the Philippine Islands, snd 
gain the far cosst of Japan in time for 
the great whaling season there. By 
these means, the circumnavigating 
"Pequod” would sweep almost all the 
known sperm whale cruising grounds 
of the world, previoxis to descending 
upon the Line' in tbe Pacific, where 
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AN OLD PAISSISC Or A SEW |itDI'OR[> WHALER. SHOWING TUB 
PR<V ESS or SfRl prise bu rhek from a whale 


Aliul). though cvorywIuTv v\w foili'«i 
in Ills |)ursui(, Hnnly tuunivd n|K>ii 
Kivin|£ but (In to Moliy DWk in (hr srii 
)h> wus most known to rmiiirnt. an<l n( 
a ^c*a.•<(>n \\')ic*n fir luiclit iiiokI r<*uMin> 
ably f>r prnsumni to bo liainitini; it. 

Ihit how now? In tins xonril qnrsi, 
iiors Ahull tourh no laud? I><h*s Ills 
rrc'W <lriuk nil*? Surrly he* will sto|i 
for wntrr. Nay. hot a lon^ liinr, 
now, ihr cirrus>rnuihn}; siin Inis rurcel 
within his twry rinje and iimis no sus> 
trnunrr imt n hut’s in hhiisedf. So 
Ahuh. Mark this, 1 ck», in tlir whalrr. 
Whilr otluT iiulis arr k>uih*4f dow*n 
with ahrn stxifT, to U> tnuisfiTreHl to 
forrijjn wharves; tfu* w<irld-\van<lc*ring 
whale sliiii carries no rursei fiut lit*iM*lf 
and cirw, thriT wca|>uiis and thrir 
want>. She has a wfiolr lake**.s eani- 
tents hot til'd in her ample hold. She 
is ha 1 lusted with utilitU's; not alio- 


^rlheT with unusable pig*lead and 
krnth*elBe.' She carries years’ water 
in her. 

Now. as many sperm whales had 
be<‘n raptured off the western coast of 
Java, in the near vicinity of the 
Straits of Sunda: indeed, as most of 
the ground roundaliout w*as generally 
tt*c(»gnizrd l>y the 6shernten, os an 
rxrelleiit s|>ot for cruising, therefore, 
as (he Prqiiod ” gained more und 
more upon Java Head, the lookouts 
were repeatedly* hailed an<l admonished 
to ke<*p wide awake. But though tfie 
gn'en palmy cliffs of the land soon 
looine<l on the starboard bow, and 
with tleligfilrd nostrils the fresh cinna- 
mon was snuffed in the air, yot not a 
.single Jet was dos<'ried- Almost re- 
nouncing all thought of falling in \sith 
any game hercaliouts, the ship had 
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well-nigb entered the straits, when the 
customary cheering cry was heard 
from aloft, and ere long a spectacle' 
of sii^ular magnificence saluted us. 

Broad on both bows,^ at the distance 
of some two or three miles, and forming 
a great semicircle embracing one^half 
of the level horison, a continuous 
chun of whale-jets were up-playing 
and sparkling in the noonday air. 
Unlike the straight perpendicular twin- 
jets of the right whale, which, dmding 
at top, fall over in two branches like 
the cleft’ drooping t)ough8 of a willow, 
the single forward-slanting spout of 
the sperm whale presents a thick 
curled bush of white mist, continually 
rising and falling away to leeward. 

Seen from the '*Pequod'* deck, 
then, as she would rise on a high hill 
of the sea, this host of vapory spouts, 
individually curling up into the air, 
and beheld through a blending atmos- 
phere of bluish base, showed like the 
thousand cheerful chimneys of some 
dense metropolis, descried of a l>almy 
autumnal morning by some horseman 
on a height. 

Crowding all sail, the "Pequod” 
pressed after them, the harpooneers 
handling their weapons and loudly 
cheering from the heads of their yet 
suspended boats. If the wind only 
held, little doubt had they that, chased 
through these Straits of Sunda, the 
vast host would only deploy* into the 
Oriental seas to witness the capture of 
not a few of their number. And who 
could tell whether, in that congre- 
gated caravan, Moby Dick himself 
might not temporarily be swimming, 
like the worshiped white elephant in 
the coronation procession of the Siam- 
ese! So with stunsail piled on stun- 
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sail we sailed along, driving those 
leviathans before us. 

Stripped to our shirts and drawers, 
we sprang to the whitc-ash,‘ and after 
several hours’ pulling were almost dis- 
posed to renounce the chase, when a 
general pausing commotion among the 
whales gave animating tokens that 
they were now at last under the influ- 
ence of that strange perplexity of 
inert irresolution which, when the 
fishermen perceive it in the whale, 
they say he is gal lied.* In all direc- 
tions expanding in va.st irregular 
circles, anci aimlessly sw'imming hither 
and thither, by their short thick 
spoutings (hey plainly betrayed their 
distraction of panic*. This was still 
more strangely evinced by those of 
their nuinljcr wlio, completely para- 
lysed as it w'cre, helplessly floated like 
w*atcr-lo^^d dismant]e<i shii» on the 
sea. Had these leviathans been hut 
a flock of simple sheep, pursued over 
the pasture by three fierce wolves, 
they could not possibly have evinced 
such excessive dismay. 

Though many of the whales, as has 
been said, were in violent motion, yet 
it is to be olwerved that as a whole 
the heni neither advanced nor re- 
treated, but collectively remaineil In 
one place. As is customary in those 
cases, the boats at once sepuruted, 
each making for some one lone whale 
on the outskirts of the shoal In 
about three minutes' time Queequeg s 
harpoon was flung; the stricken fish 
darted blinding spray in our fuc^es, 
and then, running away with us like 
light, steered straight for the heart of 
the herd. Tliough such a movenxent 
on the part of the whale struck under 
such circumstances is in no wise 
unprecedented, and indeed is ahnost 
always more or less anticipated, yet 
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does it present one of the more penlous 
vicissitudes^ of the fishery. For as the 
swift monster drags you deeper and 
deeper into the frantic shoal, you bid 
adieu to circumspect Ufe and only 
exist in a delirious throb. 

' As, blind and deaf, the whale plunged 
forward, as if by sheer power of speed 
to rid himself of the iron leech^ that 
had fastened to him ; as we thus tore a 
white gash in the sea, on all sides 
menaced as we flew by the erased 
creatures to and fro rushing about ua, 
our beset boat was like a ship mobbed 
by ice-isles in a tempest and striving 
to steer through their complicated 
channels and straits, knowing not at 
what moment it may be locked in 
and crus lied. 

But, not a bit daunted, Queequeg 
steered us manfully; now sheering off 
from this monster directly across our 
route in advance; now edging away 
from that, whose colossal flukes were 
?<UHpcn<lcd overhead, while all the time 
Sturhuck stood up in the Ik>ws, lance 
in hand, pricking out of our way 
whatever whales he could reach by 
short <iarts, for there was no time to 
make long ones. Nor were the oars- 
men quite idle, though their wonted 
duty wa.« now altogether dispensed 
willi. Tlu‘y clucfly alt<*n<lrd to the 
shouting part of the business. 

' Out of I lie way, ('ommodore!” 
cried one, to a gn^at Onmuslary that 
of a suthien rose liodily to the surface 
and for un instant tlux^atened to swamp 
us. 

Hard down with your tail, there 
cried a second to another, which, cIo.se 
to our gunwale, seemed calmly cool- 
ing himself \vi\b his own fanlike 
extremity. 

All whaleboats carry certain curious 
contrivances, originally invented by 
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the Nantucket Indians, called druggs. 
Two thick squares of wood of equal 
siae are stoutly clenched together, so 
that they cross each other’s grain at 
right angles; a line of considerable 
length is then attached to the middle 
of this block, and the other end of the 
line being looped, it can in a moment 
be fastened to a harpoon. It is chiefly 
among gal lied whales that this dru^ 
is used. For then more whales are 
close around you than you can possi- 
bly chase at one time. But sperm 
whales are not every day encountered; 
while you may, then, you must kill 
all you can. And if you cannot kill 
them all at once, you must wing them, 
so that they can be afterwards killed 
at your leisure. Hence it is that at 
times like these the drugg comes into 
requisition. 

Our boat was furnished with three 
of them. The first and second were 
successfully darted, and we saw the 
whales st adoringly running off, fet* 
tered by the enormous sidelong resist* 
ance of the towing drugg. They were 
cramped like malefactors with the 
chain and ball. But upon flinging the 
third, in the act of tossing overboard 
the clumsy wooden block, it caught 
under one of the seats of the boat, and 
in an instant tore it out and carried it 
away, dropping the oarsman in the 
boat's bottom as the seat slid from 
under him. On both sides the sea 
came in at the wounded planks, but 
we stuffed two or three drawers and 
shirts in, and so stopped the leaks for 
the time. 

It had l>een next to impossible to 
dart these drugged-harpoons were it 
not til at, as we advanced into the 
herd, our whale’s way greatly dimin- 
ished; moreover, that as we went still 
further and further from the circum* 
ference of commotion, the direful dis- 
orders seemed waning. So that when 
at last the jerking harpoon drew out, 
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the towing whale sideways van- 
ished; then, with the tapering force of 
his parting moraenturo, we glided be- 
tween two whales into the innermost 
heart of the sboal^ as if from some 
mountwn torrent we had slid into a 
serene valley lake. Here the storms 
in the roaring glens between the outer- 
most whales were heard but not felt. 
In this central expanse the sea pre- 
sented that smooth, satin-like surface, 
called a sleek, produced by the subtle 
moisture thrown off by the whale in 
his more quiet moods. Yes, we were 
now in that enchanted calm which 
they say lurks at the heart of every 
commotion. And still in the dis- 
tracted distance we beheld the tumults 
of the outer concentric circles, and saw 
successive pods^ of whales, eight or ten 
m each, swiftly going round and 
round, like multiplied spans of horses 
in a ring; and so closely shoulder to 
shoulder that a Titanic circus-rider 
might reasily have overarched the 
middle ones, and so have gone round 
on their backs. 

Owing to the density of the crowd 
of reposing whales more immediately 
surrounding the embayed* axis of the 
herd, no possible chance of escape was 
at present afforded us. We must 
watch for a breach in the living wall 
that hemmed us in, the wall that had 
only admitted us in order to shut us up. 
Keeping at the center of the lake, we 
were occasionally visited by small tame 
cows and calves, the women and 
children of this routed host. 

Now, inclusive of the octagonal 
wide intervals between the revolving 
outer circles, and inclusive of the 
spaces between the various pods in 
any one of those circles, the entire 
area at this juncture, embraced by the 
whole multitude, must have contained 
at least two or three square miles. 

h*r(U. 

* incloMd or berenMd'is. 


At any rate — though indeed such a 
lest at such a time might be deceptive 
—spoutings might be discovered from 
our low boat that seemed placing up 
almost from the rim of the borison. 
I mention this circumstance because, 
as if the cows and calves had been 
purposely locked up in this innermost 
fold; and as If the wide extent of the 
herd had hitherto prevented them 
from learning the precise cause of its 
slopping: or, possibly, being so young, 
unsophisticated, and every way inno- 
cent and inexperienced; however it 
may have been, these smaller whales 
— now and then visiting our becalmed 
boat from the margin of the lake— 
evinced a wondrous fearlessness and 
confidence, or else a still becharmed 
panic which it was impossible not to 
marvel at. Like householcl dogs they 
came snuffing round us, right up to 
our gunw’ales, and touching them; 
till it almost seemed that some spell 
had suddenly domesticated them, 
Quecqueg patted their foreheads; 
Starbuck scratched their backs with 
his lance, but, fearful of consequences, 
for the time refrained from darting it. 

Meanwhile, as we thus lay en- 
tranced,* the orra.‘«ionai sudden frantic 
spectacles in the distance evinced the 
activity of the other Wts, still 
engaged in drugging (he whales on the 
frontier of the host;* or possibly carry- 
ing on the w’ar within the first circle, 
where abundance of room and some 
convenient retreats were afforde<l thorn. 
But the sight of the enraged drugged 
whales now and (hen blindly darting 
to and fro across the ei roles was 
nothing to what at last met our eyes. 

It is sometimes the custom when fast 
to a whale more than commonly 
powerful and alert to seek to ham- 
string him, as it were, by sundering or 
maiming his gigantic tail-tendon. It 

*tnU&iu4^: io ■ trance: motioalasa. 
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is done by <larting a short-handled 
cutting-spade, to which is attached a 
rope for hauling It back again. A 
whale wounded (as w*e afterwards 
learned) in this part, but not effectu- 
ally, as it seemed, had broken away 
from the Ixiat, carrying along with 
him half of the harpoon line; and in the 
extraordinary agony of the w'ound, he 
was now' dashing antong the revolving 
circles like the lone mounted desperado 
Arnold at the battle of Saratoga,* 
<'arr>itig di.smay wherever he went. 

But agonizing as w'os the wound of 
this whale, and an appalling spectacle 
enough, anywa)', >'et the peculiar hor- 
ror with which he seemed to inspire 
the rc^st of the herd was owing to a 
cause which at first the intervening 
distance ohscureri from us, But at 
length wc perciivccl that by one of 
(he uniniAginabIc accidents of the 
fisliery, this wliale huil become entan- 
gled in the harpoon- 1 Inc that he tow'cd; 
he had also run aw'ay with (he cut ting- 
spade in him; and while the free end 
of the rope attached to that w*ea)K>n 
luul ]HTiuanent)y caught in the coils 
of the harpuon-Une round his tail, the 
cuttiiig-spadc itself ha<l w'orkeii loa^ 
fi'oiu Ids flesh, So that, tormented to 
iiiadhcs.'<. he was now churning through 
the water, violently flailing with his 
llcxible tail and tossing the keen spade 
about him, w*o unding and munlering 
his own comra<lc's. 

Tins terrific object seenuMl to recall 
the whole lierd from their stationary 
fright. First, the whales forming the 
margin of our lake began to crowd a 
little and tumble against each other, 
lus if lifted by half spent billows frojn 
afar: then the lake itself began faintly 

at thr bttIUe cj Saratoga (sAr'd-td'^d)* 
Benedict Arnold Is now known Almost wholly 
as a traitor to the patriot «aua». He 

t rfvioualy. however, baan ono of the moat 
n Ilian t aoldi»ra in the oolonial army, saving 
(h* day at the Battle of Saratofa, 
of tha covornmenl's failure to recofnize his 
services ha latar deserted to the British. 


to heave and swell; in more and more 
contracting orbits the whales in the 
more central circles began to swim in 
thickening clusters. Yes, the long 
calm was departing. A low advancing 
bum w’as soon heard; and then, like to 
the tumultuous masses of block-ice 
when the great river Hudson breaks 
up in the Spring, the entire host of 
whales came tumbling upon their inner 
center, as if to pile themselves up in 
one common mountain. Instantly 
Starbuck and Quecqueg changed 
places, Starbuck taking the stem. 

*‘Oars! Oars!*’ be intensely whis- 
pere<l, seizing the helm — "grip your 
oars, and clutch your souls, now! My 
God, men, stand byl Shove him off, 
you Quecqueg— the whale there! — 
prick him! — hit him! Stand up stand 
up, and stay sol Spring, men — pull, 
men; never mind their backs— scrape 
them! — scrape away!” 

The boat was now all but jammed 
betw'een two vast black bulks, leaving 
a narrow Dar(lane)le.>(* between their 
long lengths. But by des]>erato en- 
deavor we at last shot into a temporary 
opening; then giving way rapidly, and 
at (he same time earnestly watching 
for another outlet. After many simi- 
lar hairbrea<lth escapes, w*e at last 
swiftly glided into what had just been 
one of the outer circles, but now 
crossed by random whales, all violently 
making for one center. This lucky 
salvation was cheaply purchased by 
the loss of Queequcg*s hat, who, while 
standing in (he bows to prick the 
fugitive whales, had his hat taken 
clean from his head by the air-eddy 
niaclc by the sudflen tossing of a pair 
of broad flukes close by. 

Riotous and disordered as the uni- 
versal commotion now was, it soon 
resolved itself into what seemed a sys- 

^Dardaixlln (d&r'dd-Dtiz) : the narrow water* 
pasMce «Ki«ndlns For forty mllos between 
Europe and Aaiatie Turkey, aouthweat of 
ConaUAtinople. 
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tematic movement; for having clumped 
together at last in one dense body» 
they then renewed their onward flight 
with augmented fleetness- Further 
pursuit was useless; but the boats still 
lingered in their wake to pick up what 
drugged whales might be dropped 
astern, and likewise to secure one 
which Flask had killed and waited. 
The waif is a pennoned pole, two or 
three of which are carried by every 
boat; and which, when additional 
game is at hand, are inserted upright 
into the floating body of a dead whale, 
both to mark its place on the sea and 
also as token of prior possession, 
should the boats of any other ship 
draw near. 

The result of this lowering was 
somewhat illustrative of that sagacious 
saying in the fishery — the more whales 
the less fish. Of all the drugged 
whales only one was captured, l^e 
rest contrived to escape. 

Chapter XX 

LEO AND ARM 

The ‘‘Pequed,’* of Nantucket, hfeeie 
the Samuel Enderby," of London 

'*8hip, ahoy! Hast seen the White 
Whale?” 

Bo cried Ahab, hailing a ship show- 
ing English colors, bearing down under 
the stem. Trumpet to mouth, the old 
man was standing in bis hoisted 
quarter-boat, his ivory leg plainly 
revealed to the stranger captain, who 
was carelessly reclining in his own 
boat's bow. He was a darkly tanned, 
burly, good-natured, fine-looking man 
of sixty or thereabouts, dressed in a 
spacious roundabout that bung round 
him in festoons of blue pilot-cloth; and 
one empty arm of this jacket streamed 
behind him like the arm of a hu&sar’s 
surcoat.’ 

(lurepof (•Cr'kSt): t cost usually wpm ov«r 
armor. 


“Hast seen the White Whale?” 

“See you this?” and, withdrawing 
it from the folds that had hidden it, 
he held up a white ann of spenn whale 
bone, terminating in a wooden head 
like a mallet. 

“Man my boat!” cried Ahab, 
impetuously, and tossing about the 
oars near him — “Stand by to lower!” 

In less than a minute, without quit- 
ting his little craft, he and his crew 
were dropped to the wafer and were 
soon alongside of the stranger. But 
here a curious difficulty presented it* 
ael f . Jill he exci toment of l he i no i nc n I , 
Allah had forgotten that since the 
loss of his leg lie had never once 
stepped on board of any vessel at neu 
but his own, and then it w:us always 
by an ingenious and very handy 
rnecluinical coiilrivanee peculiar to 
the “Pequod,” unci a thing not to Ik* 
rigged and shipped in any other vessel 
at a Jtioinenl’s warning. Now, it is 
no very easy matter for anybody - 
except those who arc almost hourly 
used to it, like whalemen— to clniiiher 
up a ship’s side from n bout on the 
open sea; for the great swells now lift 
the boat high up towards the bul- 
warks, and then instantaneously drop 
it halfway down to the kelson.^ So. 
dcprive<l of one leg, and the slrangr 
.ship utLsupptietl with the kindly i liven- 
Hon, Ahab now fouiKl hinis(*lf sibjeelly 
to a rlunisy landsman again. 

It has before been hinted, perhaps, 
that every little untowar<i circum- 
stance that b<*fell him, and which 
indin^tly spning from his luckless 
mishap, almost invariably irritated 
or exasperated Ahab. And in the 
present instance, all this was height- 
ened by the sight of the two officers 
of the strange ship leaning over the 
side, by the perpendicular ladder of 
nailed cleets there, and swinging 

(kM's’n): the structure i>f a Rhif) just 
abQve the keel. 
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towards him a pair of tastefully 
oraamented man*ropes; for at first 
they did not seem to bethink them 
that a one-legged man must be too 
much of a cripple to use their sea 
bannisters. But this awkwardness 
only lasted a minute, because the 
strange captain, observing at a glance 
how affairs stood, cried out, see, 
I seel — avast heaving there! Jump, 
boys, and swing over the cutting- 
tackle.” 

As good luck would have it, they 
had had a whale alongside a day or 
two previous, and the great tackles 
were still aloft, and the massive curved 
blubber-hook, now clean and dry, was 
still attached to the end. This was 
quickly lowered to Ahab, who at once 
comprehending it all, slid his solitary 
thigh into the curve of the hook (it was 
like sitting in the fluke of an anchor, 
or the crotch of an apple (roe), and then 
giving the word, held himself fast, and 
at the same time also helped to hoist 
his own weight by pulling hand-over- 
hand upon one of the running parts of 
the tackle. Soon he was carefully 
swung inside the high bulwarks and 
gently landed upon the capstan head. 
With his Ivory arm frankly thrust 
forth in welcome, the other captain 
]idv$ineecl, and Ahnb, putting out his 
ivory h'g, and crossing the ivory arm 
dike two sword-fish blades) criH out 
in his walrus way, ''Aye, aye, hearty! 
let us shake bones together!— nn arm 
and a leg! — an arm that now can 
shrink, d’ye see; and a leg that never 
cun run. Where dicl'.«it thou see the 
White Whale?— how long ago?” 

“The White Whale,” said (he Eng- 
lishman, pointing his ivory arm to- 
wards the East, and taking a rueful 
sight along it, as if it had been a tele- 
scope; "there I saw him, on the Line, 
last season.” 

"And he took that arm off, did he?” 
asked Ahab, now sliding down from 


the capstan, and resting on the 
shoulder of the Englishman, as he 
did $0. 

"Aye, he was the cause of it, at 
least; and that leg, too?” 

"Spin me the yarn,” said Ahab. 
"How was it?” 

"It was the first time in my life that 
I ever cruised on the Line,” began the 
Englishman. "I was ignorant of the 
White Whale at that time. Well, one 
day we lowered for a pod of four or 
five whales, and my boat fastened to 
one of them; a regular circua horse he 
was, too, that went milling and milling 
round so, that my boat’s crew could 
only trim dish,' by sitting all their 
sterns on the outer gunwale. Pres- 
ently up breaches* from the bottom of 
the sea a bouncing great whale, with a 
milky-white head and bump, all crows’ 
feet and wrinkles.” 

"It was he, it was he!” cried Ahab, 
suddenly letting out his suspended 
breath. 

"And harpoons sticking in near his 
starboard fin.” 

"Aye, aye — they were mine — my 
irons,” cried Ahab, exult ingly — "but 
on!” 

"Give me a chance, then,” said the 
Englishman, good-humoredly. "Well, 
this old great-grandfather, with the 
white head and hump, runs all afoam 
into the pod and goes to snapping 
furiously at my fast-line.” 

"Aye, I see! — wanted to part it; 
free the fast-fish — an old trick — I 
know hirn.” 

"How it was exactly," continued 
the one-armed commander, "I do not 
know; but in biting the line, it got foul 
of his teeth, caught there somehow; 
but we didn’t know it then; so that 
when we afterwards pulled on the line, 
bounce wc came plump on to his hump) 

•trim di$h: b»tftne« (be bo«t. ke«p upset- 
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instead of the other whale's that went 
off to windward, all fluking. Seeing 
how matters stood, and what a noble 
great whale it was — the noblest and 
biggest I ever saw, sir, in my life — 1 
resolved to capture him, spite of the 
boiling rage he seemed to be in. And 
thinking the haphazard line would get 
loose, or the tooth it was tangled to 
might draw (for 1 have a devil of a 
boat’s crew for a pull on a whale^line) ; 
seeing all this, I say, I jumped into my 
first mate’s boat — Mr. Mountlop’s 
here (by the way, Captain — Mount* 
top — the captain); — as I was saying, I 
jumped into Mount top’s boat, which, 
d’ye see, was gunwale and gunwale 
with mine, then; and snatching the 
first harpoon, let this old great-grand- 
father have it. But, Lord, look you, 
sir — hearts and souls alive, man— the 
next instant, in a jiff, 1 was blind as a 
bat — both eyes out— all befogged and 
bedeadened with black foam — the 
whale’s tail looming straight up out of 
it, perpendicular in the air, like a 
marble steeple. 

"No use steming all, then; but as 1 
was groping at midday, with a blinding 
sun, all crown-jewels; as I >vas groping, 
I say, after the second iron, to toss it 
overboard— down comes the tail like 
a Lima tower,' cutting my boat in two, 
leaving each half in splinters; and, 
fiukes first, the white hump backed 
through the wreck, as though it was 
all chips. We all struck out. To 
escape his terrible Sailings, I seized 
hold of my harpoon-pole sticking in 
him, and for a moment clung to that 
like a sucking fish. But a combing sea 
dashed me off, and at the same instant 
the fish, taking one good dart forwards, 
went down like a flash; and the barb 
of that cursed second iron towing along 
near me caught me here” (clapping his 
hand just below his shoulder); ’’yes, 

• Lima (iS'nid) lovtr: rtitn to fftUi&c buildJas* 
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caught me just here. 1 say, and bore me 
down to Hell's flames, I was thinking; 
when, when, all of a sudden, thank the 
good God, the barb ript its way along 
the flesh ^ clear along the whole length 
of my arm — came out nigh my wri.it, 
and up ] float e<]; — and that gontlomun 
there will tell yoxi the rest (l>.v the wa)*, 
Captain— Dr. Hunger, ship's 8urg«K>n: 
Bungcr, my lad, — the ('aplain), Now, 
Bunger boy, spin your |>art of the 
yam.*’ 

The professional gentleman thus 
familiarly pointed out had been all the 
time standing near them, with nut lung 
specific visible to denote his gentle- 
manly rank on lx>ard. His face v^ as an 
exceedingly round but sober one; he 
was dressed in a faded blue woolen 
frock or shirt and pat died trousers; 
and had thus far been dividing his 
attention between a marlingspike' he 
held in one hand and a pill box heUi in 
the other, occasionally casting a criti- 

i • tool used to wpArste strood* 
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cal glance at the ivory limbs of the two 
crippled oaptaina. But, at hb supe- 
rior’s introduction of him to Abab, he 
politely bowed, and straightway went 
on to do his captain's biddii^. 

‘’It was a shocking bad wound/' 
began the whale-surgeon; “and, taking 
my advice, Captain Boomer here, 
stood our old ‘Sammy' — " 

“’Samuel Enderby’ is the name of 
my ship,” interrupted the one-armed 
captain, addressing Ahab ; ‘ ‘go on, boy." 

“Stood our old ‘Sammy’ off to the 
northward, to get out of the biasing 
hot weather there on the line. But it 
was no use^I did all I could; sat up 
with him nights; was very severe with 
him in the matter of diet—" 

“Oh, very severe!" chimed in the 
imtient himself; then suddenly altering 
Ills voice, “ Drinking hot rum to<ldies 
with me every night, till he couldn't 
sec* to put on the bandages; and senci- 
lug me to l>ed, half-seas over.' bImiuI 
thiHM* o’clock in the morning. Oh, ye 
stars! he sat up with me indeed, and 
was very sc‘vcrc in my diet. Oh! a 
great watcher, and very clietetically 
sc\'<*re, is Dr. Hunger. (Hungc*r- you 
dog, laugh out! why don’t ye? You 
know you're a prc*cious Jolly rosral.) 
Hut. heave ahc'ad, l>oy. I'd rulher l>e 
killed hy you than kept alive by any 
other man." 

“My captain, you must have ere 
this peaceived, n*s|K*cted sir” — said the 
imperturbable godly-looking Hunger, 
slightly bowing to Ahab— “is apt to lie 
facetious at timc*s: he spins us many 
clever things of that sort- But I may 
as well say-^c7j pasf'anl,- as the French 
remark— that 1 myself— that b to say, 
Jack Hunger, late of the reverend 
clergy— am a strict total abstinence 
man; I never drink—" 

“Water!" cried the captain; “he 
never drinks it; it’s a sort of fits to him; 

' hQlf‘9eQt oter: half druok. 
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fresh water throws him into the 
hydrophobia; but go on — go on with 
the arm story." 

“Yes, I may as well," said the 
surgeon coolly. “ I was about observ- 
ing, sir, before Captain Boomer’s 
facetious interruption, that, spite of 
my best and severest endeavors, the 
wound kept getting worse and worse; 
the truth was, sir, it was an ugly 
gaping wound as surgeon ever saw; 
more than two feet and several inches 
long. I measured it with the lead 
line. In short, it grew black; 1 knew 
what was threatened, and off it came. 
But I had no hand in shipping that 
ivory arm there; that thing is against 
all nilc’’- pointing at it with the 
marlingspike — “that b the captain’s 
work, not mine; he ordered the car- 
penter to make it; be had that club- 
hammer there put on the end, to knock 
someone’s 1>rains out with, 1 suppose 
as he tried mine once. He flies into 
dial>olieal passions sometimes. Do ye 
see this dent, sir’’— removing his hat, 
and brushing adde his hair, and expos- 
ing a Iwwblike cavity in his skull, but 
which Imre not the sUghest scarry 
trace, or any token of ever hanng been 
a wound— “Well, the captain there 
will tell you how that came here; be 
knows." 

“No, I don't." said the captain, 
“but his mother did; he was bom with 
it. Oh, you solemn rogue, you — you 
Bunger! was there ever such another 
Bunger in the watery world? Bunger, 
when you die, you ought to die in 
pickle you dog; you should be pre- 
served to future ages, you rascal." 

“What became of the White 
Whale?*' now cried Ahab, who thus 
far had been impatiently Ibtening to 
thb byplay. 

“Ohl" cried the one-arm captmn, 
“Oh, yes! Well ; after he sounded, we 
didn’t see him again for some time; in 
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fact, as I before hinted, I didn^t then 
know what whale it was that had 
served me such a trick, till some time 
afterwards, when coming back to the 
Line, we heard about Moby Dick— 
as some call him— and then I knew it 
was he.’* 

‘‘Did'st thou cross his wake againt*’ 

“Twice/’ 

“But could not fasten?” 

“Didn’t want to try to; ain’t one 
limb enough? What should I do with* 
out this other arm? And I’m thinking 
Moby Dick doesn’t bite as much as he 
swallows.” 

"Well, then,” interrupted Bunger, 
“give him your left arm for bait to get 
the right. Do you know, gentlemen” 
^very gravely and mathematically 
bowing to each captain in succession — 
“Do you know, gentlemen, that the 
digestive organs of the whale arc so 
inscrutably constructed by Divine 
Providence that it is quite imposiubic 
for him to completely digest even a 
man’s arm? And he knows it too. 
So that wbat you take for the White 
Whale’s malice is only his awkward* 
ness. For he never means to swallow 
a single limb; be only thinks to terrify 
by feints.' But sometimes he is like 
the old juggling fellow, formerly a 
patient of mine in Ceylon, (hat making 
believe swallow jackknives, once upon 
a time let one drop into him in good 
earnest, and there it stayed for a 
twelvemonth or more; when I gave him 
an emetic, and he heaved it up in small 
tacks, d’ye see. No possible way for 
him to digest that jackknife and fully 
incorporate it into his general bodily 
system. Yes, Captain Boomer, if you 
are quick enough about it, and have 
a mind to pawn one arm for tbe sake 
of the privilege of giving decent burial 
to the other, wby in that case tbe arm 
is yours; only let the whale have an* 
other chance at you shortly, that’s all.” 

• fniUt (f AnW) : pr«t«Bd«d stUck». 
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“No, thank ye, Bunger,” s^d the 
English captain, “he's welcome to the 
arm he has, since I can’t help it, and 
didn’t know him then; but not to 
another one. No more White Whales 
for me; I’ve lowered for him once, and 
that has satished me. There would 
be great glory in killing him, I know 
that; and there is a shipload of precious 
sperm in him, but, hark ye, he’s best 
let a lone ; don ’t you t hi nk so, C’aptal n ? ” 
— glancing at (he ivory leg. 

“ He is. But he will still be hunted, 
for all that. W’hal is best let alone, 
(hat accursed thing is not always whul 
lesMt aJIure.K.’ He’s all a magnet' 
How long since (hou saw’st him lost? 
Which way heading?” 

“Bless my sou), snd curse the foul 
fiend’s,” cried Bunger, stoopingly walk* 
ing around Ahab and. like a dog. 
St rangely snuffing ; “this man s blood — 
bring the thormometer!— it’s at tbe 
lM>lllng point!— his puUe muk<‘s these 
planks beat*— ^irf”— taking a laneei^ 
from his pocket, and drawing near 
to Ahab’s arm. 

“Avast f” roartnl Ahab, dashing him 
against the buhvarks — “ Mun the boat 1 
Which w'ay heading?” 

“Good God!” cried tbe English 
captain, to whom the question was 
put. “What’s the matter? He was 
heading east, 1 think. — Is your cap- 
tain crazy?” whispering to Fcdallnh. 

But Fcdallah. putting a finger on his 
lip, slid over the bulwarks to take the 
b^t’s steering oar, and Ahab, swinging 
the cutting-tackle towards him, com- 
manded the ship’s sailors to stand by 
(o lower. 

In a moment he was standing in the 
boat’s stern, and the Manilla men were 
springing to their oars. In vain the 
English Captain hailed him. With 
back to the stranger ship, and face set 

* ditBre*; draw* or BtlracU. 

(lia'dit): small knif* u»rd by durgrons 

(or blood4ettiac. 
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like a flint to hia own, Ahab stood 
uprijsht till alongside of the ^*Pequod/' 

Chapter XXI 
AHAB AND STARfiUCE 
IN THE CABIN 

According to usage they were pump- 
ing the ship next morning; and lof no 
inconsiderable oil came up with the 
water; the casks below must have 
sprung a bad leak. Much concern 
was shown; and Starbuck went down 
into the cabin to report this unfavor* 
able affair. 

Now, from the south and west the 
*‘Poquod’' WAS drawing nigh to For* 
iiiosiL and the Bashee Isles, between 
which lies one of the tropical outlets 
from the China waters into the Pacific. 
And su Starbuck found Ahab with a 
genern) chart of the oriental archi- 
pelagoes spread before him, and another 
so pu rate one representing the long 
eastern coasts of (he Japanese islands 
— Niphon, Matsmai, and Sikoke. With 
Ins snow-white ivory leg braced against 
the sen' wed leg of his table, an<l 
with a long pruning-hook of a jack- 
knife in his hand, the wondrous old 
man, with his back to the gangway 
door, was wrinkling his brow and 
tracing his (»ld courses’ again. 

'‘Wlio’s there?” hearing the foot- 
Ktc]) at the door, but not turning round 
to it. “On deck! Begone!” 

“C^aptain Ahab mistakes; it is I. 
The oil in (he hold is leaking, sir. Wc 
must up Burtons* and break out.”* 

”Up Burtons and break out? Now 
that we are nearing Japan, heave-to 
here for a week to tinker a parcel of old 
hoops?” 

” Either do that, sir, or waste in one 
day more oil than we may nmkegood 
in a year. What we conte twenty 

•old ecuft«$: roulM followed on earlier voyAcn, 
• Burtons: blocks And tackiss for bobtinc th« 

casks. 

' br$ak otd: haul up tbe CAeka (or laspActioB. 


thousand miles to get is worth savii^, 
sir.** 

‘^So it is, so it is; if we get it.*' 

** I was .speaking of the oil in the hold, 
air.” 

“And I was not speaking or thioking 
of that at all. Begone! I^et it leak! 
I’m all aleak mjrself. Ayel leaks in 
leaks! not only full of leaky casks, but 
those leaky casks are in a leaky ship; 
and that’s a far worse plight than the 
“Pequod’s,” man. Yet I don’t stop 
to plug my leak; for who can find 
it in the deep-loaded hull; or how hope 
to plug it, even if found, in this life’s 
howling gale? Starbuck! I’ll not 
have the Burtoos hoisted.” 

” Whot will the owners say, sir? ” 

”1^1 the owners stand on Nan- 
tucket beach and outyell the typhoons. 
What cares Ahab? Owners, owners? 
Thou art always prating to me. Star- 
buck, about those miserly owners, as if 
the owners were my conscience. But 
look yc, the only real owner of any- 
thing is its commander; and hark ye, 
my conscience is in this ship’s keel. 
On deck!** 

“Captain Ahab,” said the reddening 
mate, moving further into the cabin, 
with a daring so strangely respectful 
and cautious that it almost seemed not 
only every way seeking to avoid the 
slightest outward manifestation of 
itself, but within also seemed more 
than half distrustful of itself; “a better 
man than I might well pass over in 
thee what he would quickly enough 
resent in a younger man; aye, and in 
a happier, ('aptain Ahab.” 

“IX'vils! Dost thou then so much 
as dare to critically think of me? 
On deck!” 

“Nay, sir, not yet; I do entreat. 
And I do dare, sir — to be fore bearing! 
Shall we not understand each other 
belter than hitherto, Captain Ahab?” 

Ahab seized a loaded musket from 
the rack (forming part of most South- 
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Sea-meo^s cabin furniture) and points 
log it towards 8tarbuck» eiclaimed: 

There is one God that ia Lord over 
the earth, and one captain that U lord 
over the ‘Pequod/ On deck!'’ 

For an instant in the flashing eyea 
of the mate, and bis fiery cheeks, you 
would have almost thought that he 
bad really received the blase of the 
levelled tube.’ But, mastering hU 
emotion, he half calmly rose and, as he 
quitted the cabin, paused for an instant 
and said: *'Thou hast outraged, not 
insulted me, air; but for that I ask Ihee 
not to beware of Starbuck ; thou 
wouldst but laugh; but let Ahab 
beware of Ahab; beware of thyself, old 
man.*’ 

''He waxes brave, but nevertheless 
obejrs; most careful bravery thatl” 
murmured Ahab, as Starbuck disap- 
peared. " What’s that he said — Ahab 
beware of Ahab-^there’s something 
there ! ’* Then unconsciously using the 
musket for a staff, with an iron brow 
he paced to and fro in the little cabin; 
but presently the thick plaits’ of his 
forehead relaxed and, returning (he 
gun to the rack, he went to the deck. 

"Thou art but too good a fellow, 
Starbuck,” he said lowly to the mate; 
then raising his voice to the crew: 
"Furl the t’gallanusaiis, and close- 
reef the topsails, fore and aft; back 
the mainyard; up Burtons, and break 
out in the maiohold.” 

It were perhaps vain to surmise 
exactly why it was that, as respecting 
Starbuck, Ahab thus acted. It may 
have been a flash of honesty in him; 
or mere prudential policy which, under 
the circumstance, imperiously forbade 
the slightest symptom of open disaf- 
fection, however transient, in the im- 
portant chief officer of his ship. How- 
ever it was, his orders were executed, 
and the Burtons were hoisted. 

> pltfCO; frowDi. 


Chapter XXII 

QUEEqVEG IN Hta COFFIN 

Upon searching, it was found that 
the casks last struck into the hold were 
perfectly sound, and that the leak 
must be further off. So, it being calm 
weather, (hey broke out deeper and 
deeper, disturbing (he slumbers of the 
huge ground-tire butts;* and from that 
black midnight sending those gigantic 
moles into the daylight above. So 
deep did they go; and so ancient, and 
corded, and weedy the aspect of the 
lowermost puncheons,’ that you almost 
looked next for some mouldy corner- 
stone cask containing coins of Captain 
Noth, with copies of the posted plac- 
ards vainly warning the infatuated old 
world from the flood. Tierce* after 
(ierce, too, of water, and bread, and 
beef, and shocks of staves, and iron 
bundles of hoops were hoisted out, till 
at last the piled decks were hard to get 
about and the hollow hull echoed 
underfoot, as if you were treading over 
empty catacombs, and reeled and 
rolled in the sea like an air-freighted 
demijohn.* Topheavy was the ship 
a dinncrless student with all Aris- 
totle in his head.’ Well it that 
the typhoons did not visit them (hen. 

Now at this time it was that my poor 
pagan companion and fast bosoni- 
friend, Queequeg, was seised with a 
fever, which brought him nigh to liis 
endless end. 

Be it said that, in (his vocation of 
whaling, sinecures* are unknown; dig- 
nity and danger go hand in hand; till 
you get to be captain, the higher you 
rise the harder you toil. So with poor 

I tvUs; CMki. 
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Queequeg, who, as harpooneer, must 
not only face all the rage of the living 
whale, but mount his dead back in a 
rolling sea; and finally descend into the 
gloom of the hold and, bitterly sweat- 
ing all day in that subterraneous con- 
finement, resolutely manhandle the 
clumsiest casks and see to their stow- 
age. To be short, among whalemeo, 
the harpooneer.x arc the holders.' 

Poor Queequegl When the ship 
was about half disembowelled, you 
should have stooped over the hatch- 
way and peered down upon him there; 
whore, stripped to his woolen drawers, 
( he t attooed savage was era wii ng about 
amid that duriipnoss and slime like 
a green spotted lis^ird at the bottom 
of a well. And a well, or an ice-house, 
ii somehow proved to him, poor pagan; 
whore, strange to say, for all the heat 
of his sweatings, ho caught a terrible 
chill which lapst'd into a fever; and at 
lusi, after some days' suffering, laid 
him in his hammock, close to the very 
sill of the door of death. How he 
wasted and wasted away in those few 
long-lingering days, till there seemed 
but little left of liiin hut his frame and 
TsiTiooing! But ns all else in him 
ihinneih and his chcTkbones grew 
sharper, his 03'es, nevertheless, seemed 
growing fuller and fuller; they bee:iine 
t»f a strange softness of luster; and 
mihlly but deeply looked c»ut at you 
from his .'irkne^s. a wonclrmi> testi- 
mony to that immortal lienith in him 
whieh emdcl not <iie or 1 h* weakened. 

Not a man of the crew tmt gave him 
up; and, as for Qum|U<*g hiiirndf, 
wfiat he tl»otJght of Ids ease was forci- 
bly sUowTj by a curious fa^air he asked. 
Ho called one to him in the grey morn- 
ing watch, wlxen the <)ay was just 
breaking, aiui, taking Ids hand. &ui<( 
that while in Nantucket he ha<l 
chanced to see certain little canoes of 

' holders: men who work in the hold, or interior. 

whrre tho cargo is stored. 


dark wood, like the rich war-wood of 
his native isle ; and upon inquiry he bad 
learned that all whalemen who died 
in Nantucket were laid in those same 
dark canoes, and that the fancy of 
being so laid had much pleased him; 
for it was not unlike the custom of hia 
own race, who, after embalming a dead 
warrior, stretched him out in his 
canoe, and so left him to be floated 
away to the starry archipelagoes; for 
not only do they believe that the stars 
arc isles, but that far beyond all visible 
horizons their own mild, unconti- 
nented seas interflow with the blue 
heavens, and so form the white 
breakers of the Milky Way. He added 
that he shuddered at the thought of 
being buried in his hammock, accord- 
ing to the usual sea-custom, tossed like 
something vile to the death-devouring 
sharks. No: he desired a canoe like 
those of Nantucket, all the more con- 
genial to him, being a whaleman, that 
like a whaleboat these coffin-canoes 
were without a keel; though that in- 
volveii but uncertain steering, and 
niuch leeway adown the dim ages. 

Now, when thb strange circumstance 
was ntadc known aft, the carpenter 
was at once commanded to do Quec- 
queg*8 bi<lding. whatever it might 
inclu<le. There was some heatlionish, 
coffin-colore<l old lumber aboard, which, 
upon a loiig pre»viou8 voyage, had bean 
eut from the aboriginal groves of the 
I>a(‘kaday Islands, and from these dark 
planks the coffin was recommended to 
be made. No sooner was the carpen- 
ter apprisi'd of the or<lar than, taking 
his rule, be forthwith, wth all the 
Imliffcrenf promptitude of his char- 
acter, proceed led into the forecastle and 
took (^leequeg’s measure with great 
accuracy, n'gularly chalking Quee- 
queg s person as he shifted the rule. 

“Ahl poor fellow I he'll have to die 
now,” ejaculated the Long Island 
sailor. 
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Going to his vise-bench » the car- 
penter for convenience sake and gen- 
eral reference now transferhngly meas- 
ured on it the exact length the coffin 
was to be, and then made the transfer 
permanent by cutting two notches at 
its extremities. This done» he mar- 
shalled' the planks and his tools, and 
to work. 

When the last nail was driven and 
the lid duly planed and fitted^ he 
lightly shouldered the coffin and went 
forward with it, inquiring whether they 
were ready for it yet in that direction. 

Overhearing the indignant but half- 
humorous cri<‘s with which the people 
on deck began to drive the coffin away, 
Qiu'cqueg, to every one’s consterna- 
tion, commanded that the tiling should 
be instantly brought to him, nor was 
there any denying him: seeing that, 
of all mortals, some dying men are the 
must tyrannical; and certainly, since 
they will ^hortly trouble us so little for 
e verm ore. the poor fellows ought to Iw 
indulged. 

(.calling over in his hauimcH*k, Quee- 
cpicg long regarded the coffin with an 
ullcutive eye. He then called for his 
hnrjioon, had (he wooden stork drawn 
from it. and then hud the iron part 
{diicrd in the coffin along with one of 
(he pnd<hes of Iok lH>at. All by his 
own r< ‘quest, also, biscuits were then 
ningcil round the sides within; a flask 
of fnsh wuliT was placed at the head, 
and a Miiull bag of woody earth 
MTa|)c<l up in the hohl at the fo<»t ; and 
a piece of sailcloth being rolleil up for 
:) pillow, Qucecpmg now entreated to U* 
lifted into his final Iwcl. that he might 
make trial of its comforts, if any it had. 
He lay without moving a few minuti's, 
then told one to go to his bag and 
bring out his little god, Yojo. Then, 
crossing his arms on his l)rea.st with 
Yojo between, he called for the coffin 
lid (hatch, he called it) to be placed 
' mafthaUedr collected. 


over him. The head part turned over 
^tb a leather hinge, and there lay 
Queequeg in his coffin with little but 
his composed countenance in view. 
“Rannai'* (it will do; it is easy), he 
murmured at last, and signed to be 
replaced in his hammock. 

But now that he had apparently 
made every preparat ion for death ; now 
that his coffin was proved a good fit, 
Queequeg suddenly rallied; soon there 
seemed no need of the carpenter’s box; 
and thereupon, when some expressed 
their delighted surprise, he. in sub- 
stance, sail! (hat the cause of his sud- 
den convak'scence was this: at a critical 
moment, he had just recalled a little 
duty ashore which he was leaving 
umlone; and therefore had changed his 
mind aliout dying ; he could not die yet, 
he averred. They asked him, then, 
whether to live or die was a matter 
of his ovm sovereign vdW and pleasure. 
He answered, certainly. In a word, 
it was Queequeg's conceit’ that if a 
man made up his mind to live, mere 
sickness could not kill him; nothing but 
a whale, or a gale, or some violent, 
ungovernable, unintelligent destroyer 
of that sort. 

Now there is (his noteworthy dif- 
ference l>e(iveen savage and civilised; 
that while a sick civilised man may 
be six months convalescing, generally 
.s|K‘aking, a sick savage is almost half- 
well again in a day. So. in good time 
my Queequeg gained strength; and at 
length after sitting on the windlass f<»r 
a few imlolent <iays (but eating with a 
vigorous appetite) ho suddenly Icajicil 
to his f«‘l , threw out his arms and legs, 
gave himself a good stretching, yawned 
a little bit. and then springing into the 
head of bis hoisted boat, and poising 
a harpoon, pronounced himself fit for 
a fight. 

With a wild whimsincss, he now used 
his coffin for a .sea chest ; and, emptying 
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into it hid canvas bag of clothes, set 
them in order there. Many spare 
hours be spent in carving the lid with 
all manner of grotesque figures and 
drawings; and it seemed that hereby 
be was strivii^, in his rude way, to 
copy parts of the twisted tattooing on 
his body. And this tattooing had 
been the work of a departed prophet 
and seer of his island, who, by those 
hieroglyphic marks, had written out 
on his body a complete theory of the 
heavens and the earth, and a mystical 
treatise on the art of attaining truth; 
so that Queequcg in his own proper 
person was a riddle to unfold; a won* 
drous work in one volume, but whose 
mysteiies not even himself could read, 
though his own live heart beat against 
them. 

Chapter XXIII 

THE FORGE 

Perth, the begrimed, blistered old 
blacksmith, swathed' in a bristling 
shark-skin apron, about midday was 
standing between his forge and anvil, 
the latter placed upon an iron* wood 
log, with one hand holding a pike- 
head^ in the coals and with the other 
at his forge's lungs, when Captain 
Ahab came along, carrying in his hand 
a small, rusty looking leathern bag. 
While yet a little distance from the 
forge, moody Ahab paused; till at last, 
Perth, withdrawing his iron from the 
fire, began hammering it upon the 
anvil — the red m«ss sending off the 
sparks in thick hovering flighU, some 
of which fiew close to Ahab. 

" What wert thou making there?" 

''Welding an old pike-head, sir; 
there were .•;eams and dents in it." 

"And caa^st thou make it all smooth 
again, blacksmith, after such hard 
usage as it had?" 

"I think so, sir." 

• tUdiW; wr«pp«d. 
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"And I suppose thou can'stsmoothr 
almost any seams and dents; never 
mind bow hard the metal, black- 
smith?" 

"Aye, ar, 1 think I can; all seams 
and dents but one." 

"Look ye here, then," cried Ahab. 
passionately advancing, and leaning 
with both hands on Perth’s shoulders* 
"look ye here — hert — can yo smoothe 
out a seam like this, blacksmith?" 
sweeping one hand across his ribbed 
brow. "If thou could'st, blacksmith, 
glad enough would 1 lay my hand upon 
thy anvil, and feel thy heaviest ham- 
mer between my eyes. Answer! 
Can'st thou smoothe this seam?” 

"Oh! that is the one, sire! Said 1 
not all seams and dents but one? ” 

"Aye, blacksmith, it is the one; 
aye, man, it is unsmoothable; for 
though thou only see'st it here in my 
flesh, it has worked down into the 
bone of my skull — that is all wrinkles! 
But, away with child's play; no more 
gaffs and pikes today. Look ye here! " 
jingling the leathern bag. as if it wore 
full of coins. "1, too, want a harpoon 
made; one that a thousand yoke of 
fiends could not part, Perth; some- 
thing that will stick in a whah* like 
his own fin-bone. There’s the stuff." 
flinging the pouch upon the anvil. 
"Look ye. blacksmith, these are the 
gathered nail-stulis of the steel shoes 
of racing horses." 

" Horse-shoe stubs, sir? Why, Cap- 
tain Ahab, thou hast here, then, the 
best and stubbomest stuff >ve black- 
smiths ever work." 

"1 know it, old man; these stubs 
will weld together like glue from the 
melted bones of murderers. Quick! 
forge me the harpoon. And forge me, 
first, twelve rods for its shank; then 
wind, and twist, and hammer tliesc 
twelve together like the yarns and 
strands of a tow-line. Quick! I'll 
blow the fire." 
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When &t last the twelve rods were 
made, Abab tried them, one by one, 
by spiraling them, with his own hand, 
round a long, heavy iron bolt. “A 
flawV’ rejecting the last one. “Work 
that over again, Perth.” 

This done, Perth was about to begin 
welding the twelve into one, when 
Ahab stayed his hand and said he 
would weld his own iron. As, then, 
with regular, gasping hems, he ham^ 
mered on the anvil, Perth passing to 
liim the glowing rods, one after the 
other, and the hard-pressed forge 
shooting up its intense straight flame, 
the Parsee^ passed silently and, lowing 
over his head towards the fire, seemed 
invoking some curse or some blessing 
on the toil. But, as Ahab looked up, 
bo slid aside. 

"What's that bunch of lucifers* 
dodging about there for?” muttered 
Stubb, looking on from the forecastle. 
"That Parsec smells fire like a fusee ^ 
and .smells of it himself, like a hot 
musket’s powder-pan.” 

At last the shank, in one complete 
rod, reeeived its Anal heat: and as 
Perth, to temper it, plunged it all 
hissing into the cask of water near by, 
the scalding steam shot up into Abab's 
bent face. 

Would >t thou brand me, Perth?” 
lie cried, wincing for a moment with 
(he burning pain, "Have I lieen 
I Hit forging my own branding-iron?” 

"Pray Cod. not that; yet 1 fear 
something, Captain Ahab. Is not this 
liarpoon for the White Whale?” 

“For the white fiend! But now for 
the barlis; thou must make them thy- 
self, man. Here are my razors - the 
best of steel; here, an<l make the barl>s 
sharp as the needle-sleet of the ley 
Sea,” 

k Partu: fire wonhiper: oti« of Ahab'a sp«eia] 
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For a moment, the old blacksmith 
eyed the razors as though be would 
fain not use them. 

“Take them, man, I have no need 
for them; for I now neither shave, 

sup, nor pray till but here — to 

work!” 

Fashioned at last into an arrowy 
shape, and welded by Perth to the 
shank, the steel soon pointed the end 
of the iron; and as the blacksmith was 
about giving the barbs their final heat, 
prior to tempering them, he cried to 
Ahab to place the water cask near. 

“No, no— no water for that; I want 
it of the true death-temper. Ahoy, 
there! Tashtego, Queequeg, Daggool 
What say ye, pagans! Will ye give 
me as much blood as will cover this 
barb?” holding it high up. A cluster 
of dark nods replied, “ Yes.” Three 
punctures were made in the heathen 
fiesh, and the White Whale’s barbs 
were then tempered. 

Now, mustering the spare poles from 
below and selecting one of hickory, 
with the bark still investing it, Ahab 
fitted the end to the socket of the iron, 
A coil of new tow-line was then un- 
wound. and some fathoms of it taken 
to the windlass, and stretched to a 
groat tension. Pressing his foot upon 
it, till the rope hummed like a harp 
string, then eagerly bending over it, 
and seeing no strandings, Ahab ex- 
claimed, "Good! and *dow for the 
seizings.”^ 

At one extremity the rope was 
unstmnded, and the separate spread 
yarns were all braided and woven 
round the socket of the harpoon; the 
pole was then driven hard up into the 
socket; from the lower end the rope 
was traced halfway along the pole’s 
length and firmly secured so with inter- 
twistings of twine. This done, pole, 
iron, and rope — like the Three Fates 
— remained inseparable, and Abab 
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moodily stalked away with the weapon ; 
the sound of his ivory leg, and the 
sound of the hickory pole, both hoi' 
lowly ringing along every plank. 

Chapter XXIV 

THE "PBQUOd'’ meets 

THE "Bachelor” 

Penetrating further and further into 
the heart of the Japanese cruising 
ground, the "Pequod” was soon alJ 
astir in the fishery, Often, in mild, 
pleasant weather, for twelve, fifteen, 
eighteen, and twenty hours on (he 
stretch, they were engc^ed in (he 
boats, steadily pulling, or sailing, or 
paddling after the whales, or for an 
interlude of sixty or seventy minutes 
calmly awaiting their uprising; though 
with but small success for their pains. 

At such times, under an abated sun; 
afloat all day upon smooth, slow 
heaving swells; seated in his boat, 
light as a birch canoe; and so sociably 
mixing with the soft waves themselves 
that like hearthstone cats they purr 
against the gunwale; these are ihe 
times of dreamy quietude, when be- 
holding the tranquil beauty and bril- 
liancy of the ocean’s skin, one forgets 
the tiger heart that pants beneath it, 
and would not willingly reittecnber 
that this velvet paw but conceals a 
remorseless fang. 

These are the times when in bU 
whaleboat the rover softly feels a cer- 
tain filial, confident, landlike feeling 
towards the sea; that he regards it as 
so much fiowety earth; and the dis- 
tant ship, revealing only the tops of 
her masts, seems struggling forward, 
not through high rolling waves, but 
through the tali grass of a rolling 
prairie: as when the western emigrants’ 
horses only show their erected ears, 
while their hidden bodies widely wade 
through the amasing verdure.^ 

• ferdure: bof . sr««o 


And Jolly enough were the sights 
and the sounds that came bearing 
down before the wind. 

It was a Nantucket ship, the 
"Bachelor,” which had just wedged 
in her last cask of oil and bolted down 
her bursting hatches; and now, in glad 
holiday apparel, was joyously, though 
somewhat vaingloriously, sailing round 
among (he widely separated ships on 
the ground, previous to pointing her 
prow for home. 

The three men at her masthead wore 
long streamers of narrow red bunting 
at their hats; from the stern a whale- 
boat was suspended, bottom down; 
and hanging captive from the bow- 
sprit was seen (he long lower jaw of 
the last whale (hey hud slain. Signals, 
ensigns, and jacks of all colors were* 
flying from her rigging on every i<ide. 
Sideways lashed in each of lior thrtn* 
basketed (ops were two barrels of 
sperm, above which, in her topmast 
crofwtrees, you saw slcn<ler Im'ukers* of 
the same precious fluid; and nuilcvl to 
her main truck wus a brasen lamp. 

As was afterwards leurned, the 
"Bachelor” had mot with the most 
surprising success; all Ihe more won- 
derful, for that while crui^^ing in the 
saiTic seas numerous other vessels had 
gone entire months without securing a 
single fish. Not only had barrels of 
beef and bread been given away to 
make room for the far more valuable* 
sperm, but additional supplemental 
casks had been bartered for from the 
ships she had met; and these were 
stowed along the deck, and in the 
captain’s and officers’ staterooms. 
Even the cabin table itself had been 
knocked into kindling wood; and the 
cabin mess dined ofi the broad head of 
an oil-butt, lashed down to the floor 
for a centerpiece. In the forecastle 
the sailors had actually caulked and 
pitched their chests, and filled them; 

< bftckef$: smatl wsltr C4ik9. 
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it waii buiuorously added that the cook 
bad clapped a head on hid largest 
boiler, and hUed it; that the steward 
had plugged his spare coffee-pot and 
filled it; that the harpooneers had 
headed the sockets of their irons and 
filled them; that indeed everything was 
filled with sperm, except the captain’s 
pantaloons pockets, and those he re- 
served to thrust hi$ hands into, in 
testimony of hln entire satUfaction. 

As this glad ship of good luck bore 
down upon the moody “Pequod,” the 
barbarian sound of enormous drums 
caiTie from her forecastle; and drawing 
still nearer, a crowd of her men were 
seen standing round her huge try- 
pots,' which, covered with the parch- 
ment -like pokt or stomach skin of the 
black fish, gave forth a loud roar to 
every stroke of the clenched hands of 
the crew. On the quarter-deck the 
mates and harpooneers were dancing 
with the olive-hued girls who had 
eloped with them from the Polynesian 
Isles; while stisfiemled in an orna- 
mented boat, firmly secured aloft 
between the foremast and maiomust, 
rbrrc I.otig lslan<l Xt'UhK*s. with glit- 
(Cling fiddlclmws of whale Ivory, were 
pre?«iding over riie hilarious jig. Mean- 
while. others of the ship’s cumpany 
were tnimiltuously busy nt the ma- 
sonry of the try -works," from which 
(he hvige pots had In’en miioved. 
V<JU \vonl<l have almost thought (hey 
wrrr ladling down the eur?-ctl Past lie * 
such wild cries they raised as the now 
useless brick anci mortar wen* bring 
hurled into the sea 

].ord and master over all this scene, 
the captain stood erect on the ship’s 
elevated quarter-deck, «) that the 
whole rejoicing drama was full before 
him, and secme<l merely contrived for 
his own individual diversion. 

' tri/‘polt: meU)ns pots. 

> Ir^-vorka: spptratus (or blubb«r. 

•Baalite (bis-tftl'j: » fortr«»-prwo5 in r«Tia, 
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And Ahab, he too was standing on 
his quarter-deck, shaggy and black, 
with a stubborn gloom; and as the two 
abips crossed each other’s wakes — one 
all jubilations for things passed, the 
other all forebodings as to thinp to 
come — their two captains in themselves 
impersonated the whole striking con- 
trast of the scene. 

*’Come aboard, come aboard I” cried 
the gay ** Bachelor’s” commander, 
lifting a glass and a bottle in the air. 

“Hast seen the White Whale?” 
gritted Ahab in reply. 

”No; only heard of him; but don’t 
believe in him at all,” said the other 
good-humoredly. “Come aboard I” 

”Thou art too damned jolly. Sail 
on. Hast lost any men?” 

”Nol enough to speak of — two 
islanders, that’s all — but come aboard, 
old hearty, come along. I’ll soon take 
that black from your brow. Come 
along, will ye (merry’s the play); a 
full ship and homeward bound.” 

”How wondrous familiar is a fool I” 
muttered Ahab; then aloud, “Thou 
art a full ship and homeward bound, 
thou sayst; well, then, cull me an 
empty ship, and outward bound. So 
go thy ways, and 1 will mine. For- 
ward there! Set all sail, and keep her 
to the wind!” 

And thus, while the one ship went 
cheerily before the breeso, the other 
stubbornly fought against it; and so 
the two vessels parted; the crew of the 
“Pcquod” looking with grave, linger- 
ing glances towards the receding 
“Bachelor”; but the “Bachelor’s” 
men never heeding their gaze for the 
lively revelry they were in. And as 
.\hab, leaning over the tuffrail, eyed 
the homeward-bound craft, he took 
from his pocket a small vial of sand, 
and looking front the ship to the vial, 
seemed thereby bringing two remote 
associations together, for that vial was 
filled w’itb Nantucket soundings. 
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Chapter XXV 

THE QUADRANT 

The eeason for the Line at len^h 
drew near; and every day when Ahab, 
coining from his cabin, caat his eyes 
aloft, the vigilant helmsman would 
ostentatiously handle his spokes, and 
the eager mariners Quickly run to the 
braces, and would stand there with all 
their eyes centrally fixed on the nailed 
doubloon; impatient for the order to 
point the ship's prow for the equator. 
In good time the order came. It was 
hard upon high noon; and Ahab, 
seated in the bows of his high-hoistcd 
boat, was about taking his wonted 
daily observation of the sun to deter- 
mine his latitude. 

Now, in that Japanese sea, the da)*s 
in summer are as freshets of efful- 
gences,' That unblinkingly vivid Jap- 
anese sun aeems the biasing focus of 
the glassy ocean’s immeasurable burn- 
ing-glass. The sky looks lac<iuered;* 
clou^ there are none; the horison 
floats: and this nakedness of unre- 
lieved radiance is as the insufferable 
splendors of God’s throne. Well that 
Ahab^s quadrant was furnished «*ith 
colored glasses, through which to take 
sight of that solar 6re. So, swinging 
his seated form to the roll of the ship, 
and with his astrological-looking instru- 
ment placed to his eye, he remained 
in that posture for some moments to 
catch the precise instant when the sun 
should gain its precise meridian. 
Meantime, while his whole attention 
was absorbed, the Parsee was kneeling 
beneath him on the ship’s deck, and 
with face thrown up like Ahab's, was 
eyeing the same sun with him; only 
the lids of his eyes half hooded their 
orbs, and his wild face was sulidued 
to an earthly passionlessness. At 

'tffMiotnct* (S-fSl'jia-fH) : Bhiains Soodi of 
l^t. 
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length the desired observation was 
taken; and «ith his pencil upon his 
ivory leg, Ahab soon calculated what 
his latitude must be at that in.stant. 

Then, falling into a moment's re very, 
he again looked up towards the sun 
ami munnured to himself: ' Thou s<‘a- 
markl thou high and mighty Pilot! 
thou tel lest me truly where I am— but 
canst Ihou cast the least hint where 
I thall l»e? Or canst thou tell when* 
some other thing bedsides me is this 
moment living? Where is Moby Dick? 
This instant thou niust be eyeing him. 
These eyes of mine look into tfie very 
eye that is even now beholding him; 
aye, and into the eye that is even now 
equally l>eholding the objects on the 
unknown, thither side of thee, thou 
sun!*' 

Then gazing at his quadrant ami 
handling, one after the other, its 
nuineroii* cabalisti cal’ contrivances, he 
pondered again, and muttered: '^Fool- 
ish toy! babies’ plaything of haughty 
admirals, and commodores, and cap- 
tains; the world brags of thcc, of th>’ 
cunning and might; but what after all 
canst thou do but tell the poor, pitiful 
point where thou t)i>'solf )iappeni»st to 
be on this wide planet, and the hand 
that holds (h^'c; no! not one jot more! 
Tliou canst not tell wlien* one 
of water or one grain of sand will 
be tomorrow noon; and yet svith th)’ 
impotence thou insultcst the sun! 
Science! Curse thee, thou vain toy; 
and cursed be all the things that ca.st 
man's eyes aloft to that heawn. whose 
live vividness but scorches him, a.s 
these old eyes arc even now scorcheil 
with thy light, 0 sun! lA‘vel by 
nature to this earth's horizon arc the 
glances of man’s eyes; not shot from 
the crown of his head, as if God hud 
meant him to gaze on his fircuunient. 
Curse thee, thou quadrant!" dashing 
it to the deck. "No longer will I 

« c^beJutital <lcib'd-lb'tl-k4l) : secrtt Bud Dyrcie. 
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guide my earthly way by thee; the 
level ship's compaas and the level dead* 
reckoning, by log and by line; these 
shall conduct me and show me my 
place on the sea. Aye/' lighting from 
the boat to the deck, “thus I trample 
on thee, thou paltry thing that feebly 
pointest on high; thus I split and 
destroy theel" 

As the frantic old man thus spoke 
and thus trampled with his live and 
dead feet, a sneering triumph that 
seemed meant for Ahnb, and a fatalis- 
tic despair that seemed meant for him- 
self— these passed over the mule, 
motionless Parsee’s face. Unobserved 
he rose and glided away; while, awe- 
struck by the aspect of their com- 
mander, the seamen clustered together 
tm the fureeuslle. till Ahah, troubledly 
pacing the deck, shouted out, “To the 
braces! Up helm! -square in!” 

In an instant the yards swung round; 
and as the ship half-wheeled upon her 
heel, her three firm-seated graceful 
musts erectly poised upon her long, 
riblied hull seemed us the three Hor- 
ntii' pircniel ting on one sufficient steed. 

Standing Ix'lween the knight -bends, 
Starbuek watched the “Pequod’s” 
lumuliunus way, and Ahab's also, as 
he went lurching along the deck. 

•'1 have sat befon* the dense coal 
lire atui watched it tdl aglow, full of 
lormented flaming life; and I ha\'c 
seen it wane at last, down, down, to 
ilimibest (lust. Old man of oceans! 
tif all this fiery life of thine, what will 
at length remain but one little heap 
of Ashes!” 

“Aye,” cried Stubh, “but sea-coal 
ashes — mind ye (hat, Mr. Starbuek — 
sea-coal, not your common charcoal. 
‘Well, well/ I hoard Ahah mutter, 
'here someone thrust.** these cards into 
these old hands of mine; swears that I 

I Horotii (hC-rA’shT*() ; thre^ brntlwra who 
touetkt for Romo tgairut th« Curiatii 
(kO'rM'shl'n. thr«« r«pre*eotauves of (be 
rivtl city Alba. 


must play them, and no others/ And 
damn me, Ahab, but thou actest right; 
live ID the game, and die itl” 

Chapter XXVI 

THE KBEDLE 

That night there was a severe 
thunder storm. Next morning the 
nol-yet-subsided sea rolled in long 
slow billotvs of mighty bulk, and striv- 
ing in the “Pequod’s” gurgling track, 
pushed her on like giants’ palms out- 
spread. The strong, unstaggerlng 
breese abounded so that sky and air 
seemed vast outbellying sails; the 
whole world boomed before the wind. 
Muffled in the full morning light, the 
invisible sun was only known by the 
spread intensity of his place, where his 
bayonet rays moved on in stacks. 
Emblasonings, as of crowned Baby- 
lonian kings and queens, reigned over 
everything. The sea was a crucible of 
molten gold that bubblingly leaps with 
light and heat. 

I^ong maintaining an enchanted 
silence, Ahab stood apart; and every 
time the teetering ship loweringly 
pitched down her bowsprit, he turned 
to eye the bright sun's rays produced 
ahead; and when she profoundly 
settled by the stern, he turned behind, 
and saw the sun's rearward place, and 
how the same yellow rays were blend- 
ing with his undeviating wake. 

“Ha, ha, my ship! thou might cst 
well be taken now for the sea chariot 
of the sun. Ho, ho! all ye nations 
before my prow, I bring the sun to ye! 
Yoke on the further billows; hallo! 
a tandem, 1 drive the seal” 

But, suddenly reined back by some 
counter thought, he hurried towards 
the helm, huskily demanding how the 
ship was heading. 

“Hast -sou-east, 8ir,“ said the 
frightened steersman. 

“Thou best!” smiting him with 
his clenched fist. Heading east at 
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this hour in the morning, and the sun 
astern?” 

Upon this every soul was con^ 
founded; for the phenomenon just 
then observed by Ahab had unaccount^ 
ably escaped everyone else; but its 
very blin^ng palpableness* must have 
been the cause. 

Thrusting his head halfway into 
the binnacle, Ahab caught one glimpse 
of the compasses; his uplifted arm 
slowly fell; for a moment he almost 
seemed to staler. Standing behind 
him Starbuck looked* and lo! the two 
compasses pointed East* and the 
"Pequod” was as infallibly going 
west. 

But ere the hrst wild alarm could 
get out abroad among the crew, the 
old man with a rigid laugh exclaimed, 
"I have it! It has happened before. 
Mr. Starbuck, last night's thunder 
turned our compasses— that's all. 
Thou hast before now heard of such 
a thing, I take it.” 

‘'Aye; but never before has it 
happened to me, sir,” said the pale 
mate, gloomily. 

Here, it must needs be said, that 
accidents like this have m more than 
one case occurred to ships in violent 
storms. The magnetic energy as 
developed in the mariner's needle is, 
as all know, essentially one with the 
electricity beheld in heaven; hence 
it is not to be much marveled at that 
such things should be. In instances 
where the lightning has actually 
struck the vessel, so as to smite down 
some of the spars and rig^ng* the 
effect upon the needle has at times 
been still more fatal; all its loadstone 
virtue being annihilated, so that the 
before magnetic steel was of no more 
use than an old wife’s knitting needle. 
But in either case the needle never 
ag^, of itself, recovers the original 

' poJpcUrwf* (pil'pe'b't-ate') : pImobcw. obvi> 
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virtue thus marred or lost; and if the 
binnacle compasses be affected* the 
same fate reaches all the others that 
may be in the ship; even wore the 
lowermost one inserted into the kelson. 

Deliberately standing before the 
binnacle, and eyeing the transpointed 
compa^sc's, the old man, with the sharp 
of his extended hand* now took the 
precise liearing of the sun, and 
satis6ed that the neetlles were exactly 
inverted, shouted out his orders for 
the ship's course to be changc<i 
accordingly. The yards were hard 
up; and once nxorv the ^Pequod" 
thrust her undaunted bows into the 
oppo^ng wind, for the suitiMsed fair 
one had only Is'en juggling her. 

For a space the old man w'alko<l th(* 
deck in rolling reveries. But chancing 
to slip with his ivory heel, he sB^Y tlic 
crushed copper sigliMuWs of the 
quadrant he ha<] the day befon* 
dashed to the deck. 

“Thou poor, proud heaven-gazer 
and sun's pilot! yesterday I wrecke<i 
thcc, and today the cotiipaj<ses \vould 
fain have wrecked me. So* so. But 
Ahab is lord over the level loadstone 
yet. Mr. Starbuck — a lanee withenu 
the pole; a top-maul, and the smallest 
of the sail maker 8 needles. Quick!" 

Accessory, perhaps* to the impulse 
dictating the thing he was now alx>u( 
to do were certain prudential motives, 
whose object might have to revix'e 
the aiMiils of his crew by a stroke of 
his subtile skill in a matter so won- 
drous as that of the inverted com- 
passes. Besides, the old man w*cll 
knew that to steer by trans|>ointc(l 
needles, though clumsily practicable, 
was not a thing to be passeci over by 
superstitious sailors without some 
shudderings and evil portents.’ 

“Men,” said he, steadily turning 
upon the crew, as the mate handed 
him the things he had demanded* 

sifu, forebodioss. 
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“my men, the thunder turned old 
Ahnb*8 needles; but out of this bit of 
steel Ahab can make one of hU own 
that will point as true as any.” 

Al)ashed glances of servile* wonder 
were exchanged by the sailors, as this 
was said; and with fascinated eyes 
they awaited whatever magic might 
follow. But Starbuck looked away. 

With a blow from the top-maul 
Ahab knocked off the steel head of the 
lance, and then handing to the mate 
the lung iron rod remaining, bade him 
liold it upright, without its touching 
the dock. Then, with the maul, 
after n*peutec|ly smiting the up|M‘r 
end (if Ihis iron rod, he placi^l the 
blunted needle's endwise on the top 
uf it, and less strongly luuniuen'd that 
.several tinu'S, the mate still holding 
t h e rod us I H‘f o re . Then going I h rough 
sotne small strange motions with it — 
wliether indispensable to the magnet- 
izing of the slwl or merely intended 
to ttvigmcnt the awe of tlic crt*w is 
uiKTrlain— he called for linen thread; 
and. moving to the binniiole. slipfH'd 
out the two r«‘ versed needU*s then*, 
and liorlzon tally .<us))ended the sail 
nec'die by its middle over one of the 
rompus< eurds.’ At the steel 

went null id and round, quivering and 
vibrariug nt either end: but at lust it 
sell led to its plaee. when Ahab, who 
had U*en intently watching for this 
roull. stc'ppi'd frankly baek from the 
I )i n n li (' h ' , an< i pci i nt i ti g h is st nd ched 
urui towards it. exelalinod. — *'l.ook 
ye. you yourselves, if Ahab l»o not 
lord of the level loadstone! The sun 
is east, and that compass swears it!” 

One after another they |w*<*rc*d in, 
for nothing but tlnar own eyes eould 
persuade such ignorance as theirs, and 
one after another they .slunk away. 

• (sOr'vil): 9ubmiaAiv». m^k. 
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Chapter XXVII 

THE LIFB-BUOY 

Steering now southeastward by 
Ahab’s leveled steel, and her progress 
solely determined by Ahab’s level 
log and line, the “Pequod” held on 
her path towards the equator. Mak- 
ing 80 long a passage through such 
unfrequented waters, descrying no 
ships, and ere loi:^, sideways impelled 
by unvaoing trade winds,* over waves 
monotonously mild — all these seemed 
the strange calm things preluding 
some riotous and desperate scene. 

At last, when the ship drew near 
to the outskirts, as it were, of the 
equatorial fislnng ground, and in the 
(l(M*p (larkn(*ss that goes before the 
dawn was sailing by a cluster of 
rocky islets, the watch— then headed 
by Flassk — was startled by a cry so 
plaintively wild and unearthly — like 
lialf-articulatcd wailings of the ghosts 
of all Herod’s^ murdered Innocents— 
that, one and all, they started from 
their reveries, and for the space of 
some moments stood, or sat, or leaned 
all (ranshxcdly listening, like the 
carved Roman slave, while that wild 
cr>’ n*mained ^^ithin bearing. The 
Christian or civilised part of the crew 
said it wa.s mermaids, and shuddered; 
but the pagan harpooneers remained 
u nap) ml led. Yet the grey Manx- 
man— the oldc*»t mariner of all — 
(l4'4*lar(*(l that the W’ild, thrilling sounds 
that were beard were the voices of 
cu'wly drowmsl mc*n in the sea. 

Below in his hammock, Ahab did 
not hear of this till grey dawn, when 
he came to the deck; it was then 
told to him by Flask, not unaccom- 
jmnied Nvith hinted dark meanings. 
He thus expluned the wonder. 

rmrfc.* winds blowing Ch« «qu«tcr 
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Those rocky islands the ship bad 
passed were the resort of great num- 
bers of seals, and some young seals 
that had lost their dams,' or some 
dams that had lost their cubs, must 
have risen nigh the ship and kept 
company with her, crying and sob- 
bing with their human sort of wail. 
But this only the more affected some 
of them, because most mariners 
cherish a very superstitious feeling 
about seals, arising not only from their 
peculiar tones when in distress, but 
also from the human look of their 
round heads and semi-intelligent faces 
seen peeringly uprising from the water 
alongside. In the sea, under ceKain 
circumstances, seals have more than 
once been mistaken for men. 

But the bodinp of the crew were 
destined to receive a most plausible 
conhrmation in (he fate of one of their 
number that morning. At sunrise 
this man went from his hammock to 
his masthead at the fore; ami whether 
it was that he was not yet half wake<l 
from his sleep (for sailors sometimes 
go aloft in a transition slate), whether 
it was thus with the man there is now 
no telling; but, he that as it may, he 
had not l)«(m long at his iHTch when a 
cry was heard— a cr>* am) a rushing — 
and looking up, they saw a falling 
phantom in the air; and looking down, 
a little tossed heap of white bubbles 
in the blue of the sea. 

The life-buoy — a long, slender cask 
— was dropped from the stern, where 
it always hung obedient to a cunning 
spring; but no hand rose to seise it, 
and the sun having long boat upon 
thU cask it had shrunken, so lhat it 
slowly filled, and the parched wood 
also filled at its every pore; and the 
studded iron-bound cask followed (he 
sailor to the bottom, as if to yield him 
his pillow, though in sooth but a hard 
one. 

• danu; motbn*. 


And thus the first man of the 
^'Pequod'* that mounted the mast to 
look out for the White Whale, on the 
White Whale’s own peculiar ground, 
that man was swallowed up in the 
deep.^ But few, perhaps, thought 
of that at the time. Indeed, in some 
sort, they were not grieved at this 
event, at least as a portent; for they 
regarded it not as a foreshadowing of 
evil in the future, but as the fulfilment 
of an evil already presaged,’ Thc\' 
declared that now they knew the 
reason of those wild shrieks they had 
heard the night before. But again 
the old Manxman said nay. 

The lost life-buoy was now (o be 
replaced; Starbuck was directed to 
see to it; but as no cask of sufficient 
lightness could be found, and as in the 
feverish eagerness of what seemed the 
approaching crisis of the voyage all 
hands were impatient of any toil but 
what was directly connected with its 
final end, whatever (hat iiiighl prove 
to be; therefore they wore going to 
leave the ship’s stern unprovided with 
a buoy when by certain strange j^igns 
and innuendoe?^* (iueeqiieg hinted a 
him coneeriiing his coflin. 

“A life-buoy of a coffin!” cried 
Slarbuck, starting. 

“Kalher queer, that, I should say,” 
said Stubb. 

” It will make a good enough one,” 
said Klask, “the carpenter here cun 
arrange it easily.” 

“Bring it up; (here’s nothing else 
for it,” said Starbuck, after n melan- 
choly pause. “Rig it, carpenter; do 
not look at me so— the coffin, 1 mean 
Dost thou hear me? Rig it.” 

“And shall 1 nail down the lid, j^ir?” 
moving his hand as with a hammer 

“Aye.” 

• up tn the drownM. 

• prfviftd prHict«d. 
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tfiMh >>> c kailr* C»wrMr Arl MtiMVM 

THE SEA 


“ \\h\ sh:ill 1 caiUk (hr 
sir?*’ tiiovinj; hi»< hand ns with u 
cMulkihK'iron. 

A>v.” 

“ And sluill I »lH*n [wy owr I he Kamo 
wirli \u{v\\. s\t'*" inovine hi^ hand as 
with a pi(rh-pc»l, 

'Awav! Nvlinl p<»j‘>‘Okkc*k iboo to 
I his? Aiakc* a lifodaioy of Iho coffin, 
an<l no uioro. Mr, Sliibb, Mr. Flask, 
comp forward with mo,*’ 

<*IIAITKH XXVI 11 

TKK '• CI';<it'Ot>” MKKTS THK "K.M'HKL” 

Next day, a laryo -dnp, (ho 
“ Kachcl, ” was dcsci iod bearing 
chroclly down upon tho "Poquod.” 
all her spars thickly clustering with 
men. A( the time (he “Pc<iuo<l*' 
w'as making good speed through (he 
water; but as the broad- winged wind- 
ward stranger shot nigh to her, the 
boastful sails all fell together as blank 


bladders (hat are burst, and all life 
fled fnini (he smitten hull, 

"Bad news; she brings bad news,” 
muttered the old Manxman. But 
ere her commander, who, with trumpet 
to mouth, stood in his boat, could 
lio|H*fullv hull, Ahab s voice was heard. 
"Hast seen the ^Yhite Whale?” 
"Aye, yesterday. Have ye seen 
a whale Ixnit .adrift?*’ 

Tlirottling his joy, Ahab negatively 
answered this unexpected question; 
an<l would then have fain boarded the 
stranger when the stranger captain 
himself, having stopped his vessel’s 
way, was seen descending her side. 
A few keen pulls, and his boat-hook 
soon clinched the "Pequod's” main- 
chains, and he sprang to the deck 
Iinme<liatply he was recognised by 
Ahab for a Nantucketer he knew. 
But no formal salutation was 
exchanged. 
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Where was be? — not killed f — not 
killed!” cried Ahab, closely ad vancii^. 
“How was it?” 

It seemed that somewhat late on 
the afternoon of the . day previous^ 
while three of the atrax^r's boats 
were enga^d with a shoal of whales 
which had led them some four or five 
miles from the ship; and while they 
were yet in swift chase to windward, 
the white hump and head of Moby 
Dick had suddenly loomed up out of 
the water, not very far to leeward; 
whereupon the fourth rigged boat — 
a reserved one — had been instantly 
lowered in chase. After a keen sail 
before the wind, this fourth boat — 
the swiftest keeled of all — seemed to 
have succeeded in fastening — at least, 
as well as the man at the masthead 
could tell anything about it. In the 
distance he saw the diminished dotted 
boat; and then a swift gleam of bub- 
bling white water; and after that 
nothing more; whence it was concluded 
that the stricken whale must have 
indefinitely run away with his pur* 
suers, as often happens. 

There was some apprehension, but 
no positive alarm, as yet. The recall 
signals were placed in the rigging; 
darkness came on; and forced to pick 
up her three far to windward boats— 
ere going in quest of the fourth one 
in the precisely opposite direction — 
the ship had not only been necessi- 
tated to leave that boat to its fate till 
near midnight, but for the time, to 
increase her distance 'from it. But 
the rest of her crew being at last safe 
aboard, she crowded all sail — stunsail 
on stunsail — after the missing boat; 
kindling a fire in her tiy-pots for a 
beacon; and every other man aloft on 
the lookout. But though when she 
bad thus sailed a sufficient distance 
to gain the presumed place of the 
absent ones when last seen; though 
she then paused to lower her spare 


boats to pull all around her; and, not 
finding anything, had again dashed 
on; again paused, and lowered her 
boats; and though she had thus con- 
tinued doing till daylight, jret not the 
least glimpse of the missing keel had 
been seen. 

The story told, the stranger captain 
immediately went on to reveal his 
object in boarding the "Pequod. ” 
He desired (hat ship to unite with 
his own in the search by sailing over 
the sea some four or five miles apart, 
on parallel lines, and so sweeping a 
double horizon, as it wore. 

'T will wager something now,” 
whispered Stubb to Flask, “that 
someone in that missing boat wore 
off that captain’s best coat; mayhap, 
his watch — he’s so cursed anxious 
to get it back. Who ever heard of 
two pious whale ships cruising after 
one missing whaleboat in the height 
of the whaling season? See, Flask, 
see how pale he looks — pale in the very 
buttons of his eyes— look — it wasn’t 
the coal — it must have been the — ” 

“My boy, my own boy is among 
them. For God’s sake— I beg, I 
conjure” — here exclaimed the stranger 
captain to Ahab, who thus far hud 
but icily received his petition. “For 
eight-and-forty hours let me charter 
your ship — I will gladly pay for it, 
and roundly pay for it— if there be 
no other way — for eight-and-forty 
hours only-only that — you must, oh, 
you m ust , and you sh of f do t his thi ng. ’ ’ 

“His son!” cried Stubb, “oh, it's 
his SOD he’s lost! 1 take back the 
coat and watch — what says Ahab? 
We must save that boy.” 

“Re's drowned with the rest on ’em, 
last night,” said the old Manx sailor 
standing behind them; “1 heard; all 
of ye heard their spirits. ” 

Now, as it shortly turned out, what 
made this incident of the “Rachel’s” 
the more melancholy was the circum- 
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stance that not only waa one of the 
captain’s sons among the number of 
the missing boat’s crew; but among 
the number of the other boats’ crews 
at the same time, but on the other 
hand, separated from the ship during 
the dark vicissitudes of the chase, 
there had been still another son; as 
that for a time, the wretched father 
was plunged to the bottom of the 
cruellest perplexity; which was only 
solved for him by his chief mate’s 
instinctively adopting the ordinary 
procecUirc of a whale ship in such 
emergencies, tliat is, when placed be> 
hveen jeopardised' but divided boats, 
always to pick up the majority first. 
But the captain, for some unknown 
constitutional reason, had refrained 
from mentioning nil this, and not till 
forced to it by Ahub’s iciness did he 
allude to his one yet missing boy; 
a little lad, but twelve years old, 
whose father with the earnest but 
unmisgiving hardihood of a Nan* 
lucketor’s paternal love, had thus 
early sought to initiate him in the 
perils and wonders of a vocation 
almost iminemorially the destiny of 
rdl his race. 

Nor docs it unfrcqueiitly (»ccur that 
Nantucket captains will semi u son of 
such tender age away from (hem for a 
protracted three or four years* voyage 
in sot lie other ship than their own; 
so that their first knowledge of a 
wli« Ionian’s career shall be unener- 
vated* )iy any chance display of a 
father’s natural but untimely par> 
liality, or undue appreherLMveness. 

Meantime, now the stranger was 
still beseeching his pour Ihhui of Aliaii: 
and Ahab still stood like an anvil, 
receiving every shock, but without (he 
least quivering of his own. 

'*1 will not go,” said the stranger, 
“till you say aye to me. Do to me 

' j€^pQr4izfd: endangered, 
r unenerpaltd: not weakened. 


as you would have me do to you in 
the like case. For you too have a 
boy. Captain Abab — though but a 
child, and nestling safely at home 
now — a child qf your old age too — 
Yes, yes, you relent; I see it — run, 
run, men, now, and stand by to square 
in the yards. ” 

“Avast,” cried Ahab— “touch not 
a rope-yam”; then in a voice that 
prolongingly moulded every word — 
“Captain Gardiner, I will not do it. 
Even now I lose time. Good-by, 
good-by. God blear ye, men, and 
may I forgive myself, but I must go. 
Mr. Starbuck, look at the binnacle 
watch, and in three minutes from this 
present Instant warn of! all strangers; 
then brace forward again, and let the 
ship sail as before. ” 

Hurriedly turning, with averted 
face, he descended into his cabin, 
leaving the strange captain transfixed 
at this unconditional and utter rejec- 
tion of his 80 earnest suit. But start- 
ing from his enchantment, Gardiner 
silently hurried to the side; more fell 
than stepped into his boat, and 
returned to his ship. 

Soon the two ship-s diverged their 
wakes; and long us the strange vessel 
was in view, she* wan .*<een to yaw* 
hither and thither at every dark spot, 
however small, on (he sea. This way 
and that her yards were swung around; 
slarlxuird and larboard, she continued 
to lack; now she beat against a head 
sea; and again it pushed her before it; 
while all the while her masts and 
yards wore thickly clustered with men, 
a.« ihree lull cherry trees, when the 
boys are cherrying among the bnughs- 

ClUl'TliH XXIX 

THE “rEQrOD" MEETS THE “DELIOHT” 

The intense “Pequod” sailed on; 
the rolling waves and days went 
by; the life-buoy-coffin still lightly 
' litffi th» cour9«. 
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Bwusg; and another ship, most miser- 
ably misnamed the *‘I>elight,’* was 
descried. As she drew nigh, all eyes 
were fixed upon her broad beams, 
called shears, which, in some whaling 
ships, cross the quarter-deck at (he 
height of eight or nine feet, serving 
to carry the spare, unrigged, or dis- 
abled b^ts. 

Upon the stranger's shears were 
beheld the shattered, white ribs, and 
some few splintered planks, of what 
had once b^n a whaleboat; but you 
now saw through this wreck, as plainly 
as you see ihrotigh the half-unhingeti, 
and Idea chi ng skeleton of a horse. 

“Hast seen the White Whale?" 

“I.ook!" replied the hollo w-clwkcnl 
captain from his taffmil; and with his 
trumpet he pointed to the wreck. 

“Hast killed him?" 

“The harpoon is not yet forgwl 
that ever will do that," answered the 
other, sadly glancing upon a roumled 
hammock on the deck, whose gathered 
sides some noiseless sailors were busy 
in sewing together. 

"Not forg^'d!" and snatching 
Perth's leveled iron from the crotch, 
Ahab held it out, exclaiming “l/wk 
ye, Nantucketer; here in this hand I 
hold his death! Temperc<l* in idcHKi, 
are these barbs; and 1 swear lo temper 
them again in that hot place Ijohiml 
the fin where the White Whale most 
feeds his accurswl lifeV 

“Then God keep thee, old man. 
See’st thou that?"— pointing to (he 
hammock — "1 bury but one of five 
stout men who were slive only 
yesterday, but were dead ere night. 
Only that one I bury; (he rest were 
buried before they died; you sail ui>on 
their tomb." Then turning to his 
crew, "Are ye ready there? place (he 
plank then on the rail, and lift the 

prge— b»rd«niDC Mlrfimly hot 
by pluDfint it into t li<)ui<l in ofdrr to 

Mol 4ukkly. 
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body; SO, then - Oh I God" -advancing 
towards (ho hammock with uplifted 
hands— "may the re.«5urroclion and 
(ho life^— " 

“Brace forward! Up helm!" cried 
Ahab like lightning to liiy men. 

But (he su<Ulenly started “Pc quod" 
was not quick enough lo e.xcape I lie 
sound of the splash that the corj^e 
soon made os it struck the sea; not so 
quick, indeed, but that some of the 
flying bubbles might have sprinkled 
her hull with their ghostly baptism. 

As Ahab DOW glided from the 
dejected "Delight," the strange life- 
buoy hanging at the “Pequod’s" 
stem came into conspicuous relief. 
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“Ha! yonder I look yonder, men!” 
cried a foreboding voice in her wake. 
“In vain, oh, ye strangers, ye fly our 
sad burial; ye but turn us your 
taflrail to show us your coflin!” 

('hapter XXX 

THE CHASE — FIRST DAY 

That night, in the mid-watch, when 
the old man — as hb wont at intervals 
“ Htoi>pecl forth from the scuttle in 
which he leaned and went to his pivot- 
hole. he suddenly thrust out his face 
Hreoely, snuffing up the sea air as a 
sagacious ship’s dog will in drawing 
nigh to some bari>arous isle. He 
declared that a whale must be near. 
Soon that peculiar odor, sometimes to 
a gr<*At distance given forth i>y the 
living sperm whale, was palpaide to 
all the watch; nor was any mariner 
.'surprised when, after insjH'cting the 
eomjtass, an<l then the dog-vane.' and 
then uxeertaining the precise l>caring 
Ilf the odor ax nearly as possible. A hah 
onlered the ship’s course to l>e slightly 
ulti*re<l un<i the sail to be shortened. 

Tin* aeute policy dictating th<*se 
movements was sufficiently vindicated 
at dayl>n*ak by the sight of a long 
sicak on tl)e scu dirx'ctly and length- 
wise ul)ead, smooth a.s nil. and re.M*tn- 
bling in the pleated watery wrinkles 
bordering it (he polished inetalMc-like 
murks of some swift tide-rip at the 
mnuth of a deep, rapid stream. 

'Man the mastheads! Call all 
hainl.s I ’ ’ 

Tli unde ring with the butts of three 
clubhed handspikes on the forecastle 
deck, Daggoo roused the sleepers with 
such judgment claps that they scorned 
to exhale from the scuttle, so instan- 
taneously did they appear with their 
clothes in their hands. 

“What d’ye see?” cried Ahab, flat- 
tening his face to the sky. 

* do^.ponf; ft amftll indicftCor (ftlllDs the direetCoD 
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“Nothlr^, nothing, air!” was the 
sound hailing down in reply. 

“T'gallant sails! — stunsulsl alow 
and aloft, and on both sides!” 

All sail being set, he now cast loose 
tbe life-line reserved for swaying him 
to the main royal-mast head; and in a 
few moments they were hoisting him 
thither, when, while but two-thirds of 
tbe way aloft, and while peering ahead 
through the horiaontal vacancy l>e- 
tween the imun-topsail and top-gal- 
lant -sail, he raised a gull-like cry In 
the air, “There she blows! — there she 
blows! A hump like a snow-hill! It 
is Moby Dick!” 

Fired by the cry which seemed simul- 
tant'ously taken up by the three look- 
outs, the men on deck rushed to the 
ri^ng to l>chold the famous whale 
they had so long been pursuing. 
Ahab had now gained his final perch, 
some feet above the other lookouts, 
Tashtego standing just beneath him 
on the cap of the top-gall ant-mast, so 
that (he Indian's head was almost on 
a level with Ahab's heel. From this 
height the whale was now seen some 
n»ile or so ahead, at every roll of the 
sea revealing his high sparkling hump, 
and regularly jetting his silent spout 
into the air. To the credulous mari- 
ners it seemed the same silent spout 
they had so long ago beheld in the 
moonlit Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

“ And did none of ye see it before?” 
crieil Ahab, hailing the perched men 
all around him. 

“I saw him almost that same in- 
stant, sir, that Captain Ahab did, and 
I cried out.” said Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the 
same — no. the doubloon is mine. Fate 
reserved the doubloon for me. / only; 
none of ye could have raised the White 
Whale first. There she blows! there 
she blows!— there she blows! There 
again! — there agwn!” he cried, in 
long-drawn, lingering, methodic tones 
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attuned to the gradual prolongings of 
the whale’s visible jets. "He’s going 
to sound I In stunsails! Down top* 
gallant'-sailsi Stand by three boats. 
Mr. Starbuck, remember, stay on 
board, and keep the ship. Helm 
there I Luff, luff a point t So ; steady, 
man, steady! There go flukes! No, 
no; only black water! All ready the 
boats there? Stand by, stand byt 
Lower me, Mr. Starbuck; lower, 
lower — quick, quicker!” and he slid 
through the air to the deck. 

"He is heading straight to leeward, 
sir/’ cried Stubb, "right away from ua; 
cannot have seen the ship yet.” 

"Be dumb, man! Stand by the 
braces! Hard down the helm! — brace 
upt Shiver* her! — shiver her! — So; 
well that! Shiver her! Boats, Ix)at8, 
boats!” 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s 
were dropped; all the boat-sails set— 
all the paddles plying; with rippling 
swiftness, shooting to leeward; and 
Ahab heading the onset. A pale, 
death-glimmer lit up Fcda) lab’s sunken 
eyes; a hideous motion gnawed his 
mouth. 

Uke noiseless nautilus* shells, their 
light prows sped through the sea; but 
only slowly they neared the foe. As 
they neared him, the ocean grew still 
more smooth ; seemed drawing a carpet 
over its waves ; seemed a noon-meadow, 
so serenely it spread. At length the 
breathless hunter came so nigh his 
seemingly unsuspecting prey that his 
entire dazzling hump wss distinctly 
visible, sliding along the sea as if an 
isolated thing, and continually set in a 
revolving ring of finest, fleecy, greenish 
foam. He saw the vast, involved 
wrinkles of the slightly projecting head 
beyond. Before it, far out on the soft 

' to e«use s Mil to ftliak* 9t otuver by 

9tMriiis eloM to the wind. 
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Turkish-rugged waters, went the glis- 
tening white shadow from his broad, 
milky forehead, a musical rippling 
playfully accompanying the shade; and 
behind, the blue waters interchange- 
ably flowed over Into the moving 
valley of his steady wake; and on 
either hand bright bubbles arose an<i 
danced by his side. But these were 
broken again by the light toes of hun- 
dreds of gay fowls softly feathering the 
sea, alternate with their fitful flight; 
and like to some flagstaff rising from 
the painted hull of an argosy/ the tall 
but shattered pole of a recent lance 
projected from the White Whale's 
back; and at intervals one of the clou<i 
of soft-toed fowls hovering, an<) to an<l 
fro skimming like a canopy over the 
fish, silently perched and rocked on 
this pole, the long tail feathers stream- 
ing like pennons. 

On each soft side ^coincident with 
the parted swell that but once leaving 
him, then flowed so wide away— on 
each bright side, the whale shod off 
en( icings. No wonder thc^re had \x>vn 
some among the hunters who, nanie- 
lessly transported and allurcHl by all 
this serenity, had ventured to assail it; 
but had fatally found that quietude 
but the vesture^ of torna<kies. Yet 
calm, enticing calm, oh. whale! thou 
g!idest on, to al! who for the first time 
eye thee, no matter how many in t!iut 
same way thou may'st have bejugglc'd^ 
and destroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tran- 
quillities of the tropical sea. among 
waves whose hand-clappings were sus- 
pended by exceeding rapture, hfoby 
Dick moved on, still withholding from 
sight the full terrors of his submerged 
trunk, entirely hiding the wrenched 
hideousness of his jaw. But soon the 

(Sr'zS^T); • merch»nt-v«n«1 of the 
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'THIi PORti PART OP HIM ROSE SLOVN'LY FROM THE WATER 


for<* part of him slowly rosr from the 
for on insUnt his whole 
iuiirlilri7!r<i hoily formcMl a hiRh areh. 
like N'irRinias NnUiru) Bhiljtt*. and 
wannni;ly waving his honnerod lliiki‘5 
in ihr air, llu* ^jraiul go<i rovooU'd bim- 
s{‘\(, Maindiul, und went out (»f sitsht. 
Iluvrrincly halting, and clipjiing on 
( )»• « i UK , t h« * whit o srn-fowls I ong* 
ingly ]ingc're<i over the agitated |mk) 1 
he left . 

With oars apeak ond poddies down, 
the sheets of their sails adrift, the three 
boats now stilly floated, awaiting 
Moby Dick's reai>pearanco. 

**An hour,*’ said Ahab, standing 
rooted in his boat's stem; an<l he 
gazc’tl l>ryoncl the whale’s place, to* 
wards the dim blue spaces and wide 
wooing vacancies to leeward- It was 
only an instant; for again his eyes 
seemed whirling round in his bead as 
be swept the watery circle. The 


brwse now freshened; the sea began 
to swell. 

'•The birds!” cried Tashtego. 

In long Indian hie, as when herons 
take wing, the white birds vs'ere now' 
all fi>ing towards A hub's l>oat; and 
w*hcn within a few yards began H ut- 
tering over the w'aler there, wheeling 
renmd ami round, with joyous, expect- 
ant cries. Tljeir vision was keener 
than man’s: Ahab could discover no 
sign in the sea. But suddenly as he 
peercnl down and down into its deptlis, 
he profoundly saw* a white living spot 
no bigger than a w*hite w'easel with 
wonderful celerity uprising, and mag- 
nifying aj« it rose, till it turno<], and 
then then* were plainly revealed two 
long crooked rows of wdute, glistening 
teeth, floating up from the undis- 
co vera bic bo 1 1 o m . It was M oby Dick 's 
open mouth and scrolled jaw; his vast, 
shade w*cd bulk still half blending with 
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the blue of the sea. The glittering 
mouth yawned beneath the boat like 
an open-doored marble tomb; and 
giving one sidelong sweep with his 
steering oar, Ahab whirled the craft 
aside from this tremendous apparition. 
Then, calling upon Fedallah to change 
places with him, went forward to the 
bows, and seising Perth's harpoon, 
commanded his crew to grasp their oars 
and stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spin- 
ning round the boat upon iU axis, its 
bow, by anticipation, was made to face 
the whale's head while yet under water. 
But as if perceiving this stratagem.' 
Moby Dick, with that malicious intel- 
ligence ascribed to him, sidlingly 
transplanted himself, as it were, in an 
instant, shooting his pleated head 
lengthwise beneath the Iwat. 

Through and through; through every 
plank and each rib, it thrilled for an 
instant, the whale obliquely lying on 
his back, in the manner of a biting 
shark, slowly and feelingly taking its 
bows full within his mouth, so that the 
long, narrow, scrolled lower jaw curled 
high up into the open air, and one of 
the teeth caught in a rowlock. 'Phe 
bluish pearl-white of the inside of the 
jaw was within six inches of Ahab's 
head, and reached higher than that. 
In this attitude the White Whale now 
.«hook the slight cedar^ as a mildly cruel 
cat her mouse. With unastonished 
eyes Fedallah gnxed, and crossed his 
arms; but the tiger-yellow crew were 
tumbling over each other's heads to 
gain the uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gun- 
wales were springing In and out, as the 
whale dallied with the doomed craft in 
this devilish way, and from his body 
being submerged beneath the boat, he 
could not be darted at from the bows, 
for the bows were almost inside of him, 

* tirata^em: trick. 

• ctdar: bo«t. 


as It were; and while the other boats 
involuntarily paused, as before a quick 
crisis impossible to withstand, then it 
was that monomaniac Ahab, furious 
with this tantalising vicinity of his foe 
which placed him all alive and helplesss 
in the very jaws he hated; frenzied 
with all this, he seised (he long bone 
with his naked hands, and wildly 
strove to wrench it from its gripe. As 
now he thus vainly strove, the jaw 
slipped from him; the frail gunwales 
bent in, collapsed, and snapped, as 
both jaws, like an enormous shears, 
sliding further aft, bit the craft com- 
pletely in twain, and locked them- 
selves fast again in the sea, midway 
between (he two floating wrecks, 
These flouted aside, the broken ends 
drooping, the crew at the stern- wreck 
clinging to the gunwales and striving 
to hold fast to the oars to lush them 
across. 

At that preluding moment, ere tlu» 
boat w'as yet snapped, Afiab, the first 
to perceive the whale’s intent, by the 
crafty upraising of his hc>a<i, u move- 
ment that Ioos<hI his hold for the time; 
at that moment his liatul hu<l made 
one final effort (o push the i)oat out 
of the bite. But only slipping further 
into the whale’s mouth, and tilting 
over sideways as it slipped, X\w boat 
had shaken off his liold on the jaw, 
$pille<{ him out of it. as he leaned to 
the push; and so ho fell flut-faeed upon 
the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his 
prey, Moby Diek now lay at a little 
distance, vertically llirusting his ob- 
long w'hitc head up and down in the 
billows: and at the same time slowly 
revolving his whole spinal led boti}" so 
that when his vast wrinkled foreliead 
rose— some twenty or more fw*i out 
of the water — the now rising swells, 
with all their confluemt naves, daz2- 
tii^ly broke against it; vindirtixely 
toaring their shivered spray still higher 
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into the bit. So, in & gale, the but 
half-baffled Channel* billows only re- 
coil from the base of the Eddystone,* 
triumphantly to overleap its sumnut 
with their scud. 

But soon resuming his borisontal 
attitude, Moby Dick swam swiftly 
round and round the wrecked crew; 
sideways churning the water in his 
vengeful wake, as if lashii^ himself up 
to still another and more deadly 
assault. Meanwhile Ahab, half smoth- 
ered in the foam of the whale's insolent 
tail, and too much of a cripple to swim 
— though he could still keep aAoat, 
even in the heart of such a whirlpool 
as that; helpless Ahab’s head was seen, 
like a tossed bubble which the least 
chance shock might burst. From the 
boat's fragmentar>' stem Fedallah 
incuriously and mildly eyed him; the 
clinging crew, at the other drifting 
end, could not succor him; more than 
enough was it for them to look to 
tl\em selves. For so revolvingly ap- 
palling was the White Whale's asiicct, 
and so planed arily s\\ift the ever- 
contracting circles he made, that he 
smne<l horixcmtally swooping upon 

them. And though the other boats, 
unharmo<i. still hovered hard by, still 
they (lami not pul) into the eddy to 
strike lest that should lie the signal 
for the instant destruction of the jeop- 
aidi«^<Ml castaways, Ahab and all; nor 
in tliikt case could they thcinsolvos 
hope to escape. With straining eyes, 

then, they n^mained on the outer edge 
of the direful 2 onc whose center had 
now become the old man's head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all 
this had been descried from the ship's 
mastheads; and squaring her yar<U, 
she had borne down upon the scone, 
and was now so nigh that Ahab in 
the water hailed her— “Sail on the” — 
but that moment a breaking sea dashed 

) C^nnef; the English Chsnnet. 
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on him from Moby Dick, and whelmed 
him’ for the time. But strugglii^ out 
of it again, and chancing to rise on a 
towering crest, he shouted, — *‘Sail on 
the whale! — Diive him 

The *' Pequod’s *’ prows were pointed ; 
and breakii^ up the charmed circle, 
she effectually parted the white whale 
from his victim. As he sullenly swam 
off, the boats flew to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb's boat with 
bloodshot, blinded eyes, the white 
brine caking in his wnnkles; the long 
tension of Ahab’s bodily strength did 
crack, and helplessly be yielded to his 
body's doom for a time, lying all 
crushed in the bottom of Stubb’s 
boat, like one trodden under foot of 
henU of elephants far inland. Name- 
less wails came from him, as desolate 
sounds from out ravines. 

“ The harpoon, ” said Ahab, halfway 
rising, and draggingly leaning on one 
bended arm — “is it safe?" 

“Aye, sir, for it was not darted; 
this is it,” said Stubb, showing it. 

“I.Ay it before me;— any missing 
men?” 

“One, two, three, four, five;— 
there were five oars, sir, and here are 
five men.” 

“That's good.— Help me, man; I 
wish to stand. So, so, 1 see him! 
there! there! going to leeward still; 
what a leaping spout I— Hands ofl 
from me! The eternal sap runs up in 
Ahab's bones again! Set the sail; out 
oars; the helm!” 

It is often the case that when a 
boat is stove, its crew*, being picked up 
by another f>oat, help to work that 
second lioat ; and the chase is thus 
continued with what is called double- 
lianked oars. It was thus now. But 
the added power of the boat did not 
equal the added power of the whale, 
for he seemed to have treble-banked 
his every fin ; swimming with a velocity 

* itMntd him: covered him over. , 
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which pldnly showed that if now, 
under these circumstances, pxished on, 
the chase would prove an indefinitely 
prolonged, if not a hopeless one; nor 
could any crew endure for so long a 
period, such an unintermitted, intense 
straining at the oar; a thing barely 
tolerable only in some one brief 
vicissitude. The ship itself, then, as 
it sometimes happens, o^ered the most 
promising intermediate means of over- 
taking the chase. Accordingly, the 
boats now made for her, and were soon 
swayed up to their cranes; the two 
parts of the wrecked boats ha>ing been 
previously secured by her— and then 
hoisting everything to her side, and 
stacking her canvas high up, and 
sideways outstretching it uith si un- 
sails, like the double-jointcil wings of 
an albatross the “Pequod” bore down 
in the leeward wake of Moby Dick. 

At the well-known, metho<hc inter- 
vals, the whalers glittering spout was 
regularly announced from the manneni 
mastheads: and when he would l>e 
reported as just gone down, Ahah 
would take the time, and (hen pacing 
the deck, binnacle-watch in haml. 
so soon as the last second of (he 
allotted hour expired, his voice was 
heard.—'* Whose is the doubloon now? 
D’ye see him?” and if the reply was 
*' No, sir! ” straightway he coTnman<le<l 
them to lift him to his perch. In this 
way the day wore on; Ahab, now aloft 
and motionless; anon, unrestingly 
pacing the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering 
no sound, except to hail the men aloft, 
or to bid them hoist a sail still higher, 
or to spread one to a still greater 
breadth — thus to and fro pacing, 
beneath his slouched hat, at every turn 
he passed bis own wrecked boat, which 
had been dropped upon the quarter- 
deck and lay there reversed; broken 
bow to shattered stem. At last he 

I cUoifVif: a large bird erUeb often followaehjpa. 


paused before it; and as in an already 
overclouded sky fresh troops of clouds 
will sometimes sail across, so over the 
old man’s face there now stole some 
such a<lded gloom as this. 

Stubb saw him pause; and perhap.s 
intending, not vainly, though, to 
evince his own unabated fortitude, and 
thus keep up a valiant place in hi^ 
captain’s mind, he advanced and. 
eyeing (he uTcck, exclaimed, “The 
thistle (he ass refused; it pricke<l hia 
mouth too keenly, sir, ha! ha!” 

“What soulless thing is this that 
laughs Irefore a vvr(*ck? Man. man h lid 
1 nut know thee brave ts fcarh*ss fire 
(and a.s tncchunieul}, I mild swear 
(hou wert a p*)l(roon.* <«roan nor 
laugh should Im» heard before a wtHrk.“ 

“Aye, sir.” said Starburk. drawing 
near, “ ’tis a solemn sight ; an omen, 
and an ill one . " 

' ' ( )men ? 0 men ? — I )i e il ict i emu ry ! If 
(he gods think to speak out rigid t<i 
man, they uill hon{»rably speak out- 
right; not shake their heads, ami give 
an old wives’ darkling hint. — Hegiund 
Ye two are the op|Hisit<‘ poles of om* 
thing: Starhuek is St ubl) revrrwnl, 
and Stubb is St arbuek: am I ye two are 
all mankind; and Ahub stumls alone 
among the millions of the ]>ro|)lecl 
earth, nor gcsls nor men his neighbors! 
Cold, cold— I shiver! — How now? 
Aloft there! D’ye see him? Sing out 
for every spout, (hough he sjumt ten 
times a second!” 

The day was nearly done; only the 
hem of his golden robe was rustling. 
Soon it was almost dark, but the look- 
out men still remained unset. 

‘‘Can’t see the spout now, sir; — loo 
dark,” cried a voice from (he air. 

“How heading when last seen?” 

“As before, sir— straight to le<- 
ward.” 

“Good! he will (ravel slower now 
*tis night. Down royals and top- 

* (pdl-tr Ao') : i luy coK4rd. 
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gallant stunaails, Mr. Starbuck. We 
must not nm over him before morning; 
he’s making a passage now, and may 
heave-to a while. Helm there! keep 
her full before the wind! — Aloft! come 
down! — Mr. Stubb, send a fresh hand 
to the foremast head, and see it 
manned till morning.” 

Then advancing towards the doub- 
loon in the mainmast — **Men, this 
gold is mine, for I earned it; but 1 
shall let it abide here till the White 
Whale is dead; and then, whosoever of 
ye 6rst raises him upon the day he 
shall be killed, this gold is that man’s; 
and if on that day I shall again raise 
him, then, ten times its sum shall be 
divided among all of ye! Away now! 
the deck is thine, sir.” 

And so saying, he placed himself 
halfway within the scuttle, and slouch- 
ing his hat, stood there till dawn, 
except when at intervals rousing him- 
self to see how the night wore on. 

('IIAPTEU XXXI 
THK C^HA.SK— SECOND DAY 

At daybreak the three mastheads 
were punctually manned afresh. 

‘'D’ye sec him?” cried Ahab, after 
allcnvinc a little space for the light to 
spread, 

“See nothing, sir.” 

‘' I'urn up all hands and make sail! 
he I ravels faster than 1 thought for; — 
the lop-gallant sails! — aye, they should 
have been kept on her all night. Xo 
mutter— 't is but resting for the rush.” 

The ship tore on; leaving such a 
furrow ill the soa as ulum a cannon 
l)all. mi.'^sent, l>cronie;i a plouglishare 
and turn.** up the level field. 

”By salt and hemp!” cried Stubb, 
”but this swift motion of the deck 
creeps up one's legs and tingles at the 
heart. This ship and I arc two brave 
fellows! — Ha! ba! Someone take me 
up, and launch me, spinewise, on the 


aea — for by live-oaks! my spine’s a 
keel. Ea, ha! we go the gait that 
leaves no dust behind!” 

“There she blows — she blows I — she 
blows! — right ahead 1” was now the 
masthead cry. 

“Aye, aye!” cried Stubb, “I knew 
it — ye can’t escape — blow on and split 
your spout, 0 whale! the mad fiend 
himself is after ye! blow your trump — 
blister your lungs! — Ahab will dam off 
your blood as a miller shuts his water- 
gate upon the stream 1” 

And Stubb did but speak out for 
well-nigh all that crew. The frenzies 
of the chase had by this time worked 
them bubbingly up, like old wine 
worked anew. Whatever pale fears 
and forebodings some of them might 
have felt before; these were not only 
kept out of sight through the growing 
awe of Ahab, but they were broken 
up, and on all sides routed, as timid 
prairie hares that scatter before the 
bounding bison. The hand of Fate 
had snatched all their souls; and by 
the stirring perils of the previous day; 
the rack of the past night’s suspense; 
the fixed, unfearing, blind, reckless way 
in which their wild craft went plunging 
towards its flying mark; by all these 
things their hearts were bowled along. 
The wind that made groat bellies of 
their sails, and rushed the vessel on 
by arms invisible as irrc'sistible, seemed 
the syml)ol of that unseen agency 
which so enslaved (hem to the race. 

They were one man, not thirty. 
For as the one ship that held them all; 
though it was put together of all 
contrasting things — oak, and maple, 
and pine wood; iron, and pitch, and 
hemp— yet all these ran into each other 
in the one concrete hull, which shot 
on its way, both balanced and directed 
by the long central keel; even so, all 
the individualities of the crew, this 
mao’s valor, that man’s fear; guilt and 
guiltiness, all varieties were welded 
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into oneness, and were all directed to 
that fatal goal which Ahab their one 
lord and keel did point to. 

The rigging lived. The maatbeads, 
like the tops of tall palms, were out- 
spread ingly tufted with arms and legs. 
Clinging to a spar with one hand, 
some reached forth the other with 
impatient wavings ; others, shading 
their eyes from the vivid sunlight, sat 
far out on the rocking yards; all the 
spars in full bearing of mortals, ready 
and ripe for their fate. Ah! how they 
still strove through that infinite blue* 
ness to seek out the thing that might 
destroy them! 

"Why sing ye not out for him, if ye 
sec him?’’ cried Ahab, when, after the 
lapse of some minutes since the first 
cry, no more had been heard. "Sway 
me up, men; ye have been deceive<l; 
not Moby Dick easts one odd jet in 
that way, and then disappears.’* 

It was even so; in their headlong 
eagerness, the men had mistaken some 
other thing for the whale*spou(, as 
the event itself soon proved; for 
hardly had Ahab reached his perch; 
hardly was the rope belay ed' to its pin 
on deck, when he struck the keynote to 
an orchestra that made the air vibmte 
as with the combined discharges of 
rifles. The triumphant halloo of thirty 
buckskin lungs was hear<], as^inuch 
nearer to the ship than the place of 
the imaginary jet, less than a mile 
ahead — Moby Dick bodily bunt into 
view! For not by any calm and Indolent 
spoutings; not by the peaceable gush 
of that mystic fountain in his head, 
did the White Whale now reveal his 
vicinity; but by the far more wondrous 
pheooRienoD of breaching. Rising with 
his utmost velocity from the furthest 
depths, the sperm whale thus booms 
his entire bulk into the pure element 
of air, and piling up a mountain of 
dassUng foam, shows bis place to the 

twc*n«d. 


distance of seven miles and more. In 
those moments, the tom, enraged 
waves he shakes off seem his mane; 
in some cases, this breaching is bis 
act of defiance. 

"There she breaches! there she 
breaches!" was the cry, as in his 
immeasurable bravadoes the white 
whale tossed himself salmon-like to 
Heaven. So suddenly seen in the 
blue plain of the sea, und relieved 
against the still bluer margin of the 
sky, the spray that he raised for the 
moment intolerably glittered and 
glared like a glacier, and stood there 
gradually fading and fading away 
from its first sparkling intensity to the 
dim mistiness of an advancing .shower 
in a vale. 

"Aye, breach your last to the sun, 
Moby Dick!" cried Ahab; "thy hotir 
and thy harpoon arc at hand!— Down! 
down all of ye, but one man at the fore. 
The boats— stand by!" 

Unmindful of the tedious rope- 
ladders of the shrouds, the men, like 
shooting stars, slid to the deck by the 
isolates I lMkck.«tay.<’ and halyards;^ 
while Ahab, less dart ingly, but still 
rapidly was dropped from his jnTcli. 

"Ix)w*er aw'sy, " he cried, so soon as 
he had reached his boat — a .«pare one, 
the afternoon previous. " Mr. 
Starbuck, the ship is thine — keep 
away from (he boats, but keep near 
them. Ix>wer, all!" 

As if to strike a quick terror into 
them, by this time being the fii'st 
assailant himself, Moby Dick had 
turned, and was now corning for the 
three crews. Ahab’s boat was central; 
and cheering his men, he told them 
he would take the whale head-and- 
head — that is, pull straight up to his 
forehead — a not uncommon thing; for 

> ropM CKlMidins (rom the musthceJ 

to (he side of (he ship and slanlinx a lillle 
toward the atern. 
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when within a certain limit such a 
course excludes the coming onset from 
the whale’s sidelong vision. But ere 
that close limit was gained, and while 
yet all three boats were plain as the 
ship’s three masts to his eye, the 
White Whale, churning himself into 
furious speed, almost in an instant 
as it were, rushing among the boats 
with open jaws and a lashing tail, 
offered appalling battle on every side; 
and heedless of (he irons darted at 
him from every boat, seemed only 
intent on annihilating each separate 
plank of which those boats were made. 
Hut ?*kilfnlly maneuvered, incessantly 
wheeling like trained chargers in the 
field, the boats for a while eluded him; 
though, at times, but by a plank’s 
breadth; while all the time, Ahab’s' 
unearthly slogan tore every other cry 
but hi« to shreds. 

But at in his untraceable 

evolutions the White Whale so crossed 
and recrossed, ami in a thousand ways 
on I a ogled the slack of the three lines 
now fast to him, that they fore- 
shortened, and, of themselves warped 
the devoted boats towards the planted 
irons in him ; t hough now for a moment 
the wliale drew aside a lit lie, as if to 
rally for a more trcmemlous charge. 
J^'i»ing that opportunity, Ahab first 
paid out more lino; and then was 
rapidly hauling and jerking in upon it 
again-- hoping that way to disen- 
cumlx*r it of some snarls— when lo! 
a sight more savage than the emlwiltled 
teeth of sharks! 

C'aught ami twisted— corkscrewed 
in the mazes of the Une, loose harpoons 
and lances, with all their bristling Ixirbs 
and points, came flushing and dripping 
up to the ehoeks' in the Ik>ws of Ahub’.s 
boat. Only one thing could be done. 
Seizing the boat-knife, he critically 
reached within— through— and (hen, 
without — the rays of steel; draped 

' ehockt: blocks of wood usod *s suppocta. 


in the line beyond, passed it, inboard 
to the bowsman, and then, twice 
sundering the rope near the chocks — 
dropped the intercepted fagot of stee! 
into the sea, and was all fast again. 
That instant the White Whale made 
a sudden rush among the remaining 
tangles of the other lines; by so doing, 
irresistibly dragged the more involved 
boats of Stubb and Flask towards 
his flukes; dashed them together like 
two rolling husks on a surf-beaten 
beach, and then, diving down into the 
sea, disappeared in a boiling mael- 
strom, in which, for a space, the odor- 
ous cedar chips of the wrecks danced 
round and round like the grated nut- 
meg in a swiff ]y stirred bowl of punch. 

While the two crews were yet circling 
in the waters, reaching out after the 
revolving line-tubs, oars, and other 
floating furniture, while aslope little 
Flask bobbed up and down like an 
empty vial, (witching his legs upward 
to escape the dreaded jaws of sharks; 
and Stubb was lustily singing out for 
someone to ladle him up; and while the 
ol<l man’s line — now parting — 
admitted of his pulling into the 
creamy pool to rescue whom he could; 
-'in that wild simuUaneousnese of a 
thousand concreted perils — Ahab's 
yet unstricken boat seemed drawn up 
towards Heaven by invisible wires, 
— as, arrow-like, shooting perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, the White Whale 
dashed his broad forehead against its 
l>o((om, and sent it turning over and 
over into the nir; till it fell again— 
gunwale downwards — and Ahab and 
his men struggled out from under It, 
like seals from a seaside cave. 

The first uprising momentum of the 
whale — modifying its direction as he 
struck (he surface — involuntarily 
launched him along it to a little dis- 
tance from the center of the destnic- 
lion he had made; and with his back 
to it, he now lay for a moment slowly 
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feeling with his flukes from side to 
side; and whenever a stray oar, bit of 
plank, the least chip or crumb of the 
boats touched his skin, his tail swiftly 
drew back and came sideways smiting 
the sea. But soon, as if satisfied that 
hia work for that time was done, he 
pushed his pleated forehead through 
the ocean, and trailing after him the 
intertangled lines, continued his lee- 
ward way at a traveller’s methodic 
pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having 
descried the whole fight, again came 
bearing down to the rescue, and 
dropping a boat, picked up the float- 
ing mariners, tute, oars, and whatever 
else could he caught at, and safely 
landed them on her decks. Sonie 
sprained shoulders, wrists, and ankles; 
livid contusions;' wrenched hariioons 
and lances; inextricable intricacies of 
rope; shattered oars and plunks; all 
these were there; but no fatal or oven 
serious ill seen\ed to have befallen 
anyone. As with Fcdallah the day 
before, so Ahab was now found grimly 
clinging to his boat^s broken half, 
which afforded a comparatively easy 
float; nor did it so exhaust him as the 
previous day’s mishap. 

But when he was helped to the deck, 
all eyes were fastened upon him; as 
instead of standing by himself he still 
half-hung upon the shoulder of Star- 
buck, who had thus far been the fore- 
most to assist him. His ivory leg had 
been snapped off, leaving but one 
short sharp splinter. 

‘‘Aye aye, Starbuck, *tis sweet to 
lean sometinies, be the leaner who he 
will; and would old Ahab had leaned 
oftener than he has. ” 

“The ferrule* has not stood, sir,” 
said the carpenter, now coming up; 
“I put good work into that leg. ” 

• e9tiiu*icn* (kSn-co'sKSnai; bruiM*. «uu. 
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“But DO bones broken, sir, 1 hope,” 
said Stubb with true concern. 

“Aye! and all splintered to pieces, 
Stubb! — d’ye see it. — But even with 
a broken bone, old Ahab is untouched; 
and 1 account no living bone of mine 
one jot more me than this dead one 
that’s lost. Nor white wbnlc, nor 
man, nor fiend can so much as grase 
old Ahab in his own proper and 
inaccessible being. Can any lead 
touch yonder floor, any mast scrape 
yonder roof? — Aloft there! which 
way?” 

“Dead to leeward, sir.” 

“Up helm, then; pile on the sail 
again, ship keepers! down the rest of 
the spare boats and rig (hem — Mr. 
Starbuck away, and muster the bout’s 
crews,” 

“Let rue first help thee towards the 
bulwarks, sir.” 

“Oh, oh, oh! how (his splinter gores 
me now! Accursed fate! that (he 
unconquerable captain in (he soul 
should have such a craven* mate!” 
“Sir?” 

“My body, man, not thee. Give 
rnc something for a cane- 'there, that 
shivered lance will do. Muster (he 
men. Surely 1 have not seen him yet. 
By heaven it cannot 1>e!— missing? 
— quick! call them all.” 

The old man’s hinted thought was 
true. Upon mustering the company, 
the Paraee was not (here. 

“The Parsec!” cried Stubb -“he 
must have been caught in “ 

“The black, vomit wrench thee! 
—run all of ye above, alow, cabin, 
forecastle — find him — not gone — not 
gone!” 

But quickly they returned to him 
with the tidings (hat (he Pursee was 
nowhere to be found. 

“Aye, sir,” said Stubb — “caught 
among the tangles of your line —I 
thought 1 saw him dragging under.” 
*cra9fn: lacking la spirit or coura^. 
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"My linel my line? Gone? — gone? 
What means that little word? — What 
death knell rings in it» that old Ahab 
shakes as if he were the belfry. The 
harpoon, too! — toss over the litter 
there, — d’ye see it? — the forged iron, 
men, the White Whale's — no, no, no. — 
blistered fool! this hand did dart it! 

— ’tis in the fishl — Aloft there! Keep 
him nailed— Quick! — all hands to the 
rigging of the boats — collect the oars 

— harpooneers! the irons, the irons!— 
hoist the ro>*a)s higher— a pull on all 
the sheets!— helm there! steady, steady 
for your life! I'll ten times ^rdle 
the unmeasured glolK*; 3*ca and dive 
straight through it, but I'll stay him 
yet!" 

"Great God! but for one single 
instant show thyself," crie<l Star- 
buek; "never, never wilt thou capltm* 
him. ol<i man In J<*siis’ name no 


more of this, that’s worse than devil’s 
madness. Two days chased; twice 
stove to splinters; thy very leg once 
more snatched from under thee; thy 
evil shadow gone — all good angels 
mobbii^; thee with warnings: — what 
more wouldst thou have? Shall we 
keep chasir^ this murderous fish til) 
he swamps the last man? Shall we be 
dragged by him to the bottom of the 
sea? Shall we be towed by him to the 
infernal world? Oh, oh— Impiety and 
blasphemy to hunt him more!" 

"Starbuck, of late I've felt strangely 
mo veil to (liee; ever since that hour we 
both saw — thou know'st what, in one 
anoOiers eyes. But in this matter 
of (he whale, lie the front of thy face 
to me as (he palm of this hand— a 
lipless, unfea(ured blank. Ahab is 
fur<*ver Abab, man. This whole act’s 
iimiiutablv decr<*ed. 'Twas reliearsed 
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by thee and me a btllion years before 
this ocean rolled. Fool! I am tbe 
Fates^ lieutenant: I act under orders. 
Look thou, underling! that thou 
obeyest mine. 

‘'Stand round me, men. Ye see an 
old man cut down to tbe stump ; 
leaning on a shivered lance; propp^ 
up on a lonely foot. 'Tis Ahab — 
his body's part; but Ahab’s soul's a 
centipede, that moves upon a hundred 
legs. I feel strained, half>stranded, 
as ropes that tow dismasted frigates 
in a gale; and 1 may look so. But ere 
I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till 
ye hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser 
tows his purpose yet. Believe ye, men. 
in the things called onicns? Then 
laugh aloud, and cry encore! For ere 
they drown, dro^iung things will 
twice rise to the surface; then rise 
again, to sink for evemxon*. So with 
Moby Dick— two days he’s floated— 
tomorrow will be the third. Aye, 
men, he'll rise once more, —but only 
to spout his last! D'ye feel brave, 
men, brave?" 

"As fearless Are/’ cried Stubb. 

"And as mechanical," muttered 
Ahab. Then as the men went forward, 
he muttered on: "The things i*alle<l 
omens! And yesterday I talked the 
same to Starbuck there, concerning 
my broken boat! Oh! how valiaittly 
1 seek to drive out of others’ hearts 
what's clinched so fast in mine!— The 
Parsee— the Parsec!— gone, gone? and 
he was to go before: — but still was to 
be seen again ere I could |>erish— 
How’s that? There’s a riddle now 
might baffle all the lawyers backed 
by the ghosts of the whole line of 
judges: like a hawk’s beak it pecks 
and pecks my brain. I'll, I'll solve it, 
though!" 

When dusk descended, the whale 
was still in sight to leeward. 

So once more the sail was shortened, 
and everything passed nearly as on 


the previous night; only the sound of 
hammers and the hum of the grind- 
stone was heard till nearly daylight, 
as the men toiled by lanterns in the 
complete and careful rigging of the 
spare boats and sharpening their fresh 
weapons for tbe morrow. Meantime, 
of (he broken keel of Ahab’s wrecked 
craft (he carpenter made him another 
leg; while still as on the night before, 
slouched Ahab stood fixed within his 
scuttle. 

Chapter XXXII 

THE CHASE— THIRD DAY 

The morning of the third day dawned 
fair and fresh, and once more the soli- 
tary night -man at the fore-mast lica<i 
was relic veti by crowds of the daylight 
lookouts, who dotted every mast and 
almost every .sfmr. 

"D’ye see him?'’ cried Ahab; imt 
the w'hale was not yet in sight. 

"In his infallible wake, though: but 
follow that wake, that’s all. Helm 
ihcrt*; steady, as thou goi*st, and h^U'<t 
been going. What a lovidy dH\‘ again! 
were it a now-made work I, and made 
for a summerhous<‘ to the angeb, and 
this morning the first of its throwing 
o|)en to llieni, a fairiT dn>' could not 
dawn upon the world. IIiTe s food for 
thought, had .Ahab time to think: but 
Ahab never IhinkK; he <mly fccU. fcel.s, 
feels; tingling emmgh for mortal 
man I to tlii nk ’s aiic I aei t y . \ loft 1 1 1 c re ! 
What d’ye Ml*?-’ 

"Nothing, sir." 

"Nothing! ami noon at hand! The 
doubloon gf>i*s a-begging! Sec the sun ! 
Aye, a)'o, it must In* so. I 've o ver- 
sa! le<l him. How, got the start? Aye, 
he’s chasing me now ; not I, him — tlial s 
bad ; 1 might have known it, too. Fool ! 
the lines — the hanioons he’s towing. 
Aye, aye. 1 have run him by last niglit. 
About! about! Come down, all of ye, 
but the regular lookouts I Man the 
braces! *' 
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Steering as she had done, the wind 
had been somewhat on the “ Pequod’s” 
quarter, so that now being pointed in 
the reverse direction, the braced ship 
sailed hard upon the breeze as she re* 
churned the cream in her own white 
wake. 

“Against the wind he now steers for 
the open jaw/’ murmured Starhuck to 
himself, as he coiled the new*haulcd 
main*bracc upon the rail. “God keep 
us, but already my bones feel damp 
within me, and from the inside wet my 
Hosh. 1 misdoubt me that I disolwy 
iny God in ol>e>nng him!” 

Stand by to sway inc up!’* cried 
Ahab, advancing to the hempen basket. 
"W'v should meet him soon.” 

"Aye, aye, sir,” and straightway 
Starbuek did Aliub s ImUling, and once 
more Ahal) swung on high. 

A wliole hour now pa.s.se4l; gold- 
beaten out to ages. Time itself now 
held long i)roAtiis with keen sus|>ensc. 
But ut some thriH> |>oin(s oft the 
weather bow. Afmf> descried the spout 
again. an<l instantly from the tlinr 
must 1 leads thri‘<' shrieks went up a.s if 
the tongues of fire lia<i voieed it. 

“Forehead (o foreliead I mei‘t thco, 
this thinl time, Moby Dirk! On deck 
there! — l)race sluirfier up: crowd her 
into the wind’s eye. He's too far off 
to lower yet. Mr. Starbuek- The sails 
shake! Stiual over that helmsman 
witli a lopmaul! So, so; he travels 
last, and I must tlown. Hut let me 
hav<* one inure good round look aloft 
her ai the sea; there’s time for that. 
An old. old sight, and yet somehow so 
young; aye. and not changeil a wink 
.since I fir&t saw it, a l)oy, from the 
s ai i< I -1 li hs 0 f N ant ueket ! The same * — 
the same! —the same to Noah as to me. 
'I* h ( ‘TV 's a so f t si HI wer to lee wan I . Su ch 
lovely |eewar<lmgs! They must lead 
'Otiu \vluTC“lo something else than 
cotiimon land, more palmy than the 
palms. 1-4'ewarU! the White W'lialc 


goes that way; look to windwar4l, then; 
the better if Uie bitterer quarter. 

“But good-by, good-by, old mast- 
head! What’s this? — green? aye, tiny 
mossesinthese warped cracks. Nosucb 
green weather stains on Ahab’s hcadl 
There’s the difference now between 
man's old age and matter’s. But aye, 
old roast, we both grow old together; 
sound in our hulls, though, are we not, 
my ship? Aye, minus a leg, that’s all. 
By heaven this dead wood has the 
better of my live flesh every way. I 
can’t compare with It ; and 1 've known 
some ships ma<le of dead trees outlast 
the lives of men made of the most vital 
stuff of vital fathers.” 

“ What's that he said? he shoukl still 
go l>efore me, my pilot; and yet to be 
seen again? But where? Will 1 have 
eyes at the bottom of the sea, supposing 
1 deK<*end those endless stairs?' and all 
night I 've Wn sailing from him, wher- 
ever he did sink to. Aye, aye, like 
many more thou told’st direful truth 
as touching thyself, 0 Parsee; but, 
Ahah, there thy shot fell short. Good- 
by, masthead — keep a good eye upon 
the whale, the while I 'm gone. We'll 
talk tomorrow, nay, tonight, when the 
While Whale lies do'vn there, tied by 
head and tail.” 

He gave the word; and still gazing 
round liim, was steadily lowered 
through the cloven blue air to the deck, 

In due time the boats were lowered; 
hut as standing in his shallop's* stern 
Ahah just hovered upon the point of 
the descent, he waved to the mate — 
who held one of the tackle-ropes on 
deck — and bade him pause. 

“Starbuek!” 

“Sir?” 

“For the thin! time my soul’s ship 
starts upon this voyage, Starbuek.” 

“Aye, sir. thou wilt have it so.” 

>«uppoaiaf t tndlfU tiairt: If I 

should drowA. 

th« small bust’s. 
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^'Some Mps sail from their ports, 
and ever afterwards are missing, 
StarbuckV’ 

‘'Truth, sir; saddest truth/’ 

"Some men die at ebb tide; some at 
low water; some at the full of the flood 
—and I feel now like a billow that’s 
all one crested comb, Starbuck. 1 am 
old — shake hands ^ith me, man.” 

Their hands met; their eyes fastened; 
Starbuck’s tears the glue. 

"Oh, my captain, my captain) 
— noble heart — go not — go not! — see, 
it’s a brave man that weeps ; how great 
the agony of the persuasion then!” 

"Lower away!” cried Ahab, tossing 
the mate’s arm from him. "Stand by 
the crew!” 

In an instant the boat was pulling 
round close under the stem. 

"The sharks! the sharks!” cried a 
voice from the low cabin window 
there; "0 master, my master, come 
back!” 

But Ahab heard nothing; for his own 
voice was high^lifted then; and the boat 
leaped on. 

Yet the voice apakc true; for scarce 
had he pushed from the ship, when 
numbers of sharks, seemingly ri^ng 
from out the dark waters beneath the 
hull, maliciously snapped at the blaclr.s 
of the oars every time they dipped in 
the water ; and in this way accompanic<l 
the boat with their bites. It is a thing 
not uncommonly happening to the 
whaleboats in those swaniiing seas; 
the sharks at times apparently follow* 
ing them in the same prescient' way 
that vultures hover over the banners 
of marching re^ments in the east. 
But these were the first sharks that 
had been observed by the "Pequod” 
since the White Whale had been first 
descried ; and whether it was that 
Ahab’s crew were all such tiger-yellow 
barbarians, and therefore their flesh 
more musky to the senses of the 

' prt$cienl (prt'ahI*4Ue) : f«r«kiiowiae. fomeeins. 
VA— 11 


sharks— a matter sometimes well 
known to affect them— however it 
was, they seemed to follow that one 
boat without molesting the others. 

'* Heart of wrought steel!” mur- 
mured Starbuck, gazing over the side, 
and following with his eyes the reced- 
ing k>oat— "camst thou yet ring boldly 
to that sight?— lowering thy keel 
among ravening sharks, and followed 
by them, open-nioutheij to the chase; 
and this the critical third day? For 
when three days How together in on<* 
continuous intense pursuit; be sure the 
first is the rnoniing, the second the 
noon, and the third the evening and 
the end of that thing— be that end 
what it may. Oh! my God! wimt is 
this that shoots through me, and leaves 
me so deadly calm, yet extH‘Otant — 
fixed at the top of a shudder! Futur<‘ 
things swim before me, as in em])ty 
outlines and skeletons; all the past 
is somehow grown dim. Mary, girl! 
thou fad(«t in pale glories behind me; 
boy! I s<*ein to sec but ihy eyes grown 
w'ondrous blue. Strahg<‘.st problems of 
life seem clearing; but clouds sweep 
lM?tween — Is my journey end cotuing? 
My legs feel faint; like his who Uas 
fooled it all day. Kind thy heart — 
boats it yet ? St i r I hysc I f , St arbu ck I — 
stave it off — jnovc, move! speak 
aloud!— Masthead there! Sec ye rny 
boy’s hand on the hill? — Crazed; — 
aloft there! — keep thy keenest ey«* 
upon the boats; — mark well the whale! 
— Ho! again! — drive off that hawk! 
seel he pecks — he tears the vane" — 
pointing to the red flag flying at the 
main-truck — "Ha! he soars away with 
it!— Where’s the old man now? sce’st 
thou that sight, oh Ahab!— shudder, 
shudder!” 

The boats had not gone very far 
when by a signal from the mastheads— 
a downward pointed arm — Ahab knew 
that the whale had sounded; but 
intending to be near him at the next 
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risingf he held on his way a little ^de- 
ways from the vessel; the bechanned 
crew maintaining the profoundest 
silence, as the head-beat waves ham- 
mered and hammered against the 
opposing bow. 

"Drive, drive in your nails, 0 ye 
waves, to their uttermost heads drive 
them int ye but strike a thing without 
a lid; and no coffin and no hearae can 
l>e mine — and hemp only can kill me I 
Hal ha!" 

Suddenly the waters around them 
slowly swelled in broad circles; then 
quickly upheaved, as if sideways 
sliding from a submerged berg of ice, 
swiftly rising to the surface. A low 
rumbling sound was heard; a sub- 
terraneou.s hum ; and then all held their 
bn*aths: as betlraggled with trailing 
rope's. an<l hurpuons and lances, a 
viiai form shot lengthwise but obliquely 
tmui the sea. Slirouded in a thin 
<lro]>ping veil of mist, it hovere<l for a 
moment in the rainbow'cd air; and 
then fell swamping back into the di^ep. 
(’rushed thirty feet up\var<ls, the 
waters Hushed for an instant like heaps 
of fountains, then brokenly sank in a 
^5h^lwer of flukes, leaving the circling 
surfaee cr<‘nmed like new milk round 
the marble trunk of the W'hale. 

"(live way!" cried Ahab to the 
oarsmen, and the boats darted forward 
to the attack; but maddoTKHl by 
ye.^terdny's fresh irons that corrode<i* 
in him, Moby Diek seemed com- 
bi nedly possesscKl by all the angels 
that fell from heaven. The wide tiers 
of welded tendons overspreading his 
brou<l white forehead, l>eneath the 
transparent skin, looked knitted 
toget her as, head on, he came churning 
his tail among the Imats, and once 
more flailed them apart, spilling out 
the irons and lances from the two 
mates’ l>oats, and dashing in one side 
of the upper part of their bows, but 
' ror/^ed: rusted. 


leaving Abab’s almost without a 
scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were 
stopping the struned planks; and as 
the whale, swimming out from them, 
turned and showed one entire flank 
as he shot by them again; at that 
moment a quick cry went up. Lashed 
round and round to the fish’s back; 
pinioned in the turns upon turns in 
which, during the past night, the 
whale had reeled the involutions of 
the lines around him, the half tom 
body of the Parsee was seen; bis 
sable* raiment frayed to shreds; his 
dUtended eyes turned full upon old 
Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

"Befooled, befooiedl" — drawing in 
a long lean breath— "Aye, Parsee! 
1 see thee agun. Aye, and thou 
goest before; and this, this then is 
the hearse that thou didst promise. 
But 1 hold thee to the last letter of 
thy word. Where is the second 
hearse? Away, mates, to the ship! 
those boats are useless now; repair 
them if yo can in time, and return to 
me; if not, Ahab is enough to die— 
Do>«*n, men! the 6rst thing that but 
offers to jump from this boat I stand 
in, that thing 1 harpoon. Ye are not 
other men, but my arms and my leg^(; 
and so obey me,— Where’s the whale? 
gone down again?" 

But he looked too nigh the boat; 
for as if l>ent upon escaping with tlie 
corpse he bore, and as if the particular 
place of the last encounter had been 
but a .stage in his leeward voyage. 
Mol>y Dick was now again steadily 
s\simniing fonsard; and had almost 
passed the ship— which thus far had 
been sailing in the contrary direction 
to him, though for the present her 
headway had been stopped. He 
seemed swimming with his utmost 
velocity, and now only intent upon 
>caM«; black. 
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pursuing his own straight path m the 
sea. 

“Ohl Ahab,” cried Starbuck, “not 
too late is it, even now, the third day, 
to desist. Seel Moby Dick seeks thee 
not. It is thou, thou, that madly 
seekest himt” 

Setting sail to the rising wind, the 
lonely boat was swiftly impelled' to 
leeward, by both oars and canvas. 
And at last when Ahab was sliding by 
the vessel, so near as plainly to dis- 
(inguish Starbuck’s face as he leaned 
over the rail, he bailed him to turn 
the vessel about and follow him. not 
too swiftly, at a judicious interval. 
Glancing upwards, he saw Tashtcgo, 
Queequeg, and Daggoo, eagerly mount* 
ing to the three mastheads; while the 
oarsmen were rocking in the two 
staved boats which had just been 
hoisted to the side, and were busily 
at work in repairing them. One 
after the other, through the portholes, 
as he sped, he abo caught flying 
glimpsea of Stubb and Flask busying 
themselves on deck among bundles of 
new irons and lances. As he saw all 
this, as he heard the hammers in the 
broken boats, far other hammers 
seemed driving a nail into his heart. 
But he rallied. And now n^arking 
that the vane or flag was gone from the 
main-masthead, he shouted to Ta.Hh- 
tego, who had just gained that porch, 
to descend again for another Hag and a 
hammer and nails, and so nail it to the 
mast. 

Whether fagged by the three days' 
running chase, and the resistance to 
his swimming in the knotted hamper 
he bore; or whether it was some latent 
deceitfulness and malice in him: which- 
ever was true, the White Whale’s 
way now began to abate, as it seemed, 
from the boat so rapidly nearing him 
once more; though indeed the whale’s 
last start bad not been so long a one as 
•inptlUd: driveii. 


before. And still as Ahab glided over 
the waves the unpi tying sharks accom- 
panied him; and so pertinaciously 
stuck to the boat; and so continually 
bit at the plying oars that the blades 
became jagged and crunched,’ and left 
small splinters in the sea, at almost 
every dip. 

“Heed them not! those teeth but 
give new rowlocks to your oars. Pull 
onf HU the better rest, the shark’s 
jaw than the yielding water. ” 

“But at every bite, air, the thin 
blades grow smaller and smaller!” 

“They will last long enough! pull 
on!— But who can tell”— he muttered 
—“whether these sharks swim to feast 
on the whale or on Ahab?— But pull 
ont Aye, all alive, now — we near him. 
The helm ! take the helm ! let me pass, 
and so saying, two of the oarsmen 
helped him forward to the bows of the 
still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to 
one side, and ran ranging along \vith 
the White Whale’s flank, he seemed 
strangely oblivious of its advance- 
as the w'hale soinet lines will — and 
Ahab was fairly within the smoky 
mountain mist, which, thrown off 
from the whale's spout, curled round 
his great Monadneick’ hump; he was 
even thus close to him ; when, with l>ody 
arched back, ami both arms length- 
wise high-lifted to the poise, he darted 
his fierce iron, and his far flererr curse 
into the hated wha^c. As both steel 
and curse sank to the socket, as if 
sucked Into a morass,^ Moby Dick 
sideways writhed; spasmodically rolled 
his nigh flank against the bow, and, 
without staving a hole in it, so sud- 
denly canted the boat over, that had 
It not been for the elevated part of the 
gunwale to which he then clung. 

’CTHNdM; woro off. 

* Momodnoek (mS'Oid'nSk): t inount«in In New 

Kampahire. 

< MOfaM; »wain{» or bog. w of 4iuicksand. 
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Ahab would once more have been 
tossed into the sea. As it was, three 
of the oarsmen^who foreknew not 
the precise instant of the dart, and 
were therefore unprepared for its 
effects ^these were flung out; but so 
fell that in an in.stant two of them 
clutched the gunwale again, and rising 
to its level on a combing wave, hurled 
themselves bodily inboard again; the 
third man helplessly dropping astern, 
but still afloat and sniinming. 

Almost simultaneously, with a 
mighty volition^ of ungrailiiated, in* 
8tantancuvi8 swiftness, the White 
Whale darto<l through the weltering 
sea. Hut wOien Ahab cried out to 
the steersman to lake new turns with 
the lino, and hold it so, and eom- 
nianded tlie crow to turn nnmdon their 
seats and tow' the lH»at up to the nmrk; 
the moment the treacherous line felt 
that double strain ami tug, it snapped 
in tlie empty air! 

"What breaks in me? Some sinew 
eraeksl^’tis whole again; oars! oars! 
Bur.st in upon him!” 

Heaving the tremendous rush of the 
gea*crasbing boat, the \vhnlc wliwled 
round to present his blank forehead at 
bay; but in (bat evolution, catching 
night of the nearing black hull of (lie 
ship; seemingly seeing in it the source 
uf all his persecutions; bethinking i( — 
it may be — a larger and nobler fw; of 
iv sudden he bore down u^xm ils 
advancing prow*, smiting his jaws amid 
fiery sfiowers of foam. 

Ahab staggemi; hU liuiul smote his 
forehead. ”1 grow* bliml; hands! 
stretch out before me that 1 may yH 
grojH* my wav. Is’t ivight?” 

"The w*lialet The ship!*’ cri<H| the 
cringing oarsmen. 

"Oars! oars! Slope downwards to 
t hy tleplhs, 0 sea. that ere it be forever 
too late, Ahab may slicle tliU lost, lost 
tinu* upon his mark! I see; (he ship! 

' rc^nio^t; pow«r. 


the ship! Dash on, my men! ^11 ye 
not save my ship? ” 

But as the oarsmen violently forced 
their boat through the sledge-hammer* 
ing seas, the before whale-smitten bow- 
ends of two planks burst through, and 
in an instant almost, the temporarily 
disabled boat lay nearly level with the 
waves; its half-Ms*ading, splashing crew 
trying hard to stop the gap and bale 
out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding 
instant, Tashtogo’s masthead hammer 
remained suspended in his hand; and 
the red flag, haif-wrapping him as with 
a plaid, then streaim^ itself straight 
out from him, as his own forward- 
flowing heart; while Starbuck and 
Stubb, standing upon the bow-sprit 
beneath, caught sight of the down- 
coming monster just as soon as he. 

The w*hale, the whale! Up helm, 
up helm! Oh, all ye sweet powers of 
air, now* hug me close! Let not Star- 
buck die, if die he must, in a woman's 
fainting fit. Up helm, 1 say — ye fools, 
the jaw*! the jaw! Is this the end of 
all my bursting prayers? all my lifelong 
fidelities? Oh, Ahab, Ahab, lo, thy 
w*ork. (Steady! helmsman, steady. 
Nay, nay! Up helm again! He turns 
to meet us! Oh, his unappeasable 
brow* driv<*8 on towards one, whose 
duty tells him he cannot depart. My 
(io*l, stand by me now!” 

From the ship's Ihjws nearly all the 
seamen now bung inactive; hammers, 
bits of plank, lances, and harpoons, 
mechanically r<*tained in their hamls, 
just as they had darted from their 
various em])loyineDts; all their en- 
chanted eyw intent upon the whale, 
which from side to side strangely 
vibrating his predestinating head, sent 
u broad band of overspreading semi- 
circular foam before him as he rushed. 
Retribution, swift vengeance, eternal 
malice were in his whole aspect, and 
spite of all that mortal man could do, 
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the solid white buttress of his forehead 
smote the ship’s starboard bow till men 
an d timbers reeled . Some fe) 1 f\ at upon 
their faces. Like dislod^ trucks, the 
beads of the harpooners aloft shook 
on their bulHike necks. Through the 
breach they heard the waters pour, as 
mountain torrents down a Hume.' 

' ‘ The shi p f The hearse f — the second 
hearse!” cried Ahab from the boat; 
'^its wood could only be American!” 

Diving beneath the settling ship» the 
whale ran quivering along its keel; but 
turning under water, swiftly shot to t ho 
surface again, far of! the other bow, but 
within a few yards of Ahnb*s bout, 
where, for a time, he lay quiescent. 

The harpoon was darted ; t he stricken 
whale flew forward ; wdth igniting veloc* 
ity the line ran through the groove; 
— ran foul. Ahab stooped to clear it; 
he did clear it; but the flying turn 
caught him round the neck, and voice- 
lessly as Turkish mutes bowstring their 
victim, he was shot out of the boat, ere 
the crew knew he was gone. Next 
instant, the heavy ey (^splice in the 
rope's final end Hew out of the stark- 
empty tub, knocked down an ojirMiian, 
and smiting the sea, disappeared in its 
depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat's 
crew stood still; then turned. “The 
ship? Great God, where is the ship?” 
Soon they through dim, bewildering 
mediums saw her sidelong fading phan- 
tom, only the uppermost niasts out of 
water; while fixed by infatuation, or 
fidelity, or fate, to their once lofty 
perches, the pagan harpoonoers still 
maintained their sinking lookouts on 
the sea. And now concentric circles 
seised the lone boat itself, and all its 
crew, and each floating oar, and every 
lance-pole, and spinning, animate and 
inanimate, all round and round in one 
vortex, carried the smaUest chip of the 
”Pequod” out of sight. 

I pip« 6r tr&ugh tbftt e«rne« w*ur. 


But as the last wholining.4 inter- 
mixingly poured themselves over the 
sunken head of the Indian at the main- 
mast, leaving a few indies of tlie erect 
spar yet visible, together with long 
streaming yards of the Hag, which 
calmly undulated, with ironical coin- 
cidings, over (he destroj'ing billows 
they almost touched — at (hat instant, 
a red arm and a liainmer hovered b^ick- 
wardly uplifted in the open air, in the 
act of. nailing the flag faster and yet 
faster to the .subsiding spur, A sky- 
hawk that tauntingly had followed the 
main-truck downwards from its nai ural 
home among the stars, pecking ai the 
Hug, and ineomiiKxling’Tashirgn there; 
this bin! now chanced to intercept its 
broad fluttering wing be I ween tfie 
hammer and (ho wood, and simulla- 
ncously feeling that ethereal thrill, the 
submerged salvage beneatli, in his 
death-gasp, kept his hammer froseii 
there; and so (he bird of heaven, witli 
urchangelic shrieks, an<l hi.< imperial 
beuk tlirust up wan Is, and his whole 
captive form foldecl in the flag of Ahal). 
went down with his ship, which, liki* 
Sutun, would not sink to hell till xhv 
had drugged a living part of heaven 
along with her, and heh noted herself 
with i(. 

Now small fowls flew scix*aiiiing over 
(he )*et >'nwnmg gulf; a sullen white 
surf boat against its sleep sides; then 
all collapsed, and the great shroud of 
the sea rolled on as it rolled five thou- 
sand years ago. 

Epiloouk 

”AND t ONLY AM LE APED 
ALONE TO TELL TMKK. " 

Joh.^ 

The drama' R done. U'Ay then here 
does anyone step forth? — Because one 
did survive the wreck. 

* incptnm^dins: dislurbinf. 

* Job 41: 7. SS-2S. 
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li so chanced that afler the Parsec's 
disappearance, I was he whom the Fates 
ordained to take the place of Ahab's 
bowsman, when that bowsman assumed 
the vacant post; ike same who, when on 
the last day the three men were tossed 
from out of the rocking boat, was dropped 
astern. So floating <fn the margin of 
the ensuing scene, and m full sight of 
ii, when the haff^spenl suction of the 
sunk ship reached me, I wan then, but 
slowly, draum tou'ords the closing vortex. 
M'hen J reached it had suh/*ided to a 
creamy pool. Hound and round, then, 
and ever contracting towards the button- 
like black bubble at the axis of that 
slowly wheeling circle, like another 
/lion' / did revolve. Till, gaining 
that vital center, the black bubble upward 
burst; and now, fiberated by reason of 
its cttnning spring, and, owing to its 
great btioyancy, rising with great force, 
the cojfin life buoy shot lengthwise from 
the sea, felt over, and floa(e<t by my side, 
liiwyed up by that coffin, for almost one 
whole day and night I floated on a soft 
and dirge-like mom.’ The unhnrming 
shork-H, they glided by as if with pad- 
locks an their motiths; the savage 
sen-hawki* sailed with sheathed beaks. 
On the second day, a sail drew near, 
nearer, and picked me up at last. It u*as 
the devious-cruising Hnchel" that, in 
her retracing search after her missing 
children, only found another orphan. 

PONDERING OVER THE NOVEL 

Chapter / 

Why ilid Whmact vvUIi tu go to sea? 
Why dill he have so rnuoli trouble finding 
H niglit’s lodging in New liedford*^ 

Chapter // 

Whftl sort of place was the S|M)utcr-Inn? 
Did you sus|>oet from (he introducliuii of 
(^iceqiieg that he would become an impor- 
tant character In the story? 

' Ixmn {(kS'i'dn^: a kgcadary king in Thessaly 
wh<»»« rrim4>9 earned him (he punishmeni of 
Ueing bound ti» a hery wheel in (he underworld. 
'Jirpe-OA'c moia; a low'-moanmc aea. 


Chapter III 

WhAt peculi&ritiea did Queequeg show 
in eating? Did they tend in any way to 
change your opinion of him? 

Chapter IV 

What further information did you learn 
about Quee<[ueg in this chapter? Why 
had Ishmael ceased to fear him? 

Chapter V 

How did Ishmae) and Queequeg get 
their luggage to the boat? What did they 
find in Nantucket? 

Chapter VI 

What was Queequeg’s plan for choosing 
a ship? What reasons did Ishmael give 
for choosing the ''Peqund”? What did 
you learn about Captain Ahab in tlie 
chapter? 

Chapter Vll 

What argument did Ishmael advance to 
have Queequeg aecepted as one of tfie 
erea*? What really secured him the place? 

Chapter VUl 

What equi|>ment was provided for the 
arlialing ship? How complete did the lUt 
seem to be? 

Chapter IX 

Wliat seemed strange to Ishmael and 
Queequeg when they went aboard the 
ship? How do you account for the fact 
that Queequeg remained so calm? 

Chapter X 

How long did Captain Peleg and Captain 
Bildad stay on the ship? Why does a 
ship need a pilot at the start of a voyage? 

Chapter XI 

Why was Ishmael inclined to be afraid 
of Captain Ahab before he had ever met 
him? Did he fool easier in his mind after 
he had seen him? How did the captain 
change as the ship sailed southward? 

Chapter XII 

Did Captain Ahab seem to have any 
consideration for the rights of others? 
What did the first mate think of him? 
What obsession did the captain have? l>o 
you think he was entirely sane? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 
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Chapter XIII 

How did the legend ebout Moby Dick 
arise? How did this whale differ from 
other eperm whales? Why did Captain 
Ahab vow vengeance on him? 

Chapter XlV 

How did the first part of this chapter 
contrast with the intense activity of the 
latter part, after the whales were sighted? 
What preparations were made for attacking 
the whale? Perhaps you would like to 
begin an outline to help you follow the 
whole process of capturing and cutting 
up a whale. 

Chapter XV 

In which direction waa the “Pequod” 
sailing? What mystery arose? Did it 
seem to have any connection with Moby 
Dick? What phrases in the chapter paint 
an eapecially vivid picture of the sea? 

Chapter XVt 

What methods of whaling were deacribed 
in this chapter? Which parts of (he 
chapter helped you understand the aise 
and power of the whale? 

Chapitr XV/r 

What is the blubber of a whale? What 
steps were followed in removing it? 

Chapter XVIII 

What became of the carcass of the 
whale? What mUtedee did it sometimes 
cause? 

Chapter XIX 

In what part of the world did the action 
of this chapter take place? Would it be 
possible to find great crowds of w’hales in 
the same region now? What peculiar 
characteristics of whales are brou^t out 
in the chapter? 

Chapter XX 

How did the attitude of the English 
captain compare with that of Captain 
Ahab? What did the difference tell you 
about the characters of the two men? 
Which of the two captains was the wiser? 

Chapter XXI 

^y did it require a great deal of 
courage for Starbuck to argue with Captain 


Ahab? What did he mean when be said, 
“Let Ahab to beware of Ahab"? What 
caused the captain to change his mind? 

Chapter XXII 

What did the incident about Queequcg 
add to the story? Did it serve to show 
another side of Queequeg's character, to 
add to the feeling that the voyage was 
doomed to disaster, or to prepare the way 
for something that was (o appear later? 
Do you think the author intended the 
incident to be humorous or did he intend 
it to be pathetic? 

Chapter XXni 

What feeling did you have as you read 
about the making of the harpoon? What 
did this incident add to the story? 

Chapter XX I V 

How* would you compare the **l’cquoU" 
and the “Bachelor"? Which was the 
better ship? 

Chapter XXV 

What is a cpiadrant? How U Utitudo 
determined by oba«r>’ing (he sun? Wlml 
purpose, if any, did Captain Ahab have in 
brewing the quadrant? What did thi> 
act show about his character? 

Chapter XXVI 

What happened to the ship's compares? 
Why were they not left as they were? 
How did Ahab use the incident to get 
greater control over his crew? 

Chapter XXVII 

How did Ahab explain the sound (hat 
frightened the sailors? Did his explana^ 
tion make them feel any Wtter? Why 
were they somewhat relie^’ed rollouing the 
drowning of the sailor? Why were they 
startled at the idea of a life buoy mado 
from a box meant for a coffin? 

Chapter XXVII I 

How* did the meeting with the “Rachel ” 
help build up the plut? Wliy wouldn’t 
Ahab help the captain? 

Chapter XXIX 

What happened in this chapter to show 
that Ahab is superstitious? Had you 
suspected before that he had this fear? 
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Chapter XXX 

How did Moby Dick differ from other 
whales in appearance? How did his 
behavior with the whaleboat differ from 
that of most whales? Why was Ahab 
displeased by the comments of Stubb and 
SUrbuck? Was the “Pequod’s" crew as 
well prepared to meet the whale on the 
second day as on the first? 

Chapter XXXI 

What happened on the second day? 
Were the disasters w<>n« than those on 
the first day? How were the damages re- 
]>aired during the night? Could they be 
repaired completely? 

Chapier XXXH 

How did disaster come all in a moment 
to Captuin Ahal)» the ship, ami the crew? 
How was Isliinacl saved? Did he co rudder 
hU» sxirvival an accident? 

I' vin nKtt A<tivitir8 

1. The foregoing novel was written by 
Heritmn Melville. All his /tories of the 
sea reflect, to some extent, his own ex|)eri- 
dices. When whaling was at its height. 
Cl bout 18*10. he worke<l on a whaler. Tlic 
(Miptairi WHS cruel and mistreated his creiv. 
To escu(>e bis cruelty, Melville and a 
coni|)Ainou deserted the ship and made 
their way to one of the Mnrquesns Islands 
in the Pacific, There they I i veil for some 
lime with the native.^, Tliey were finally 
rescued by an Australian whaler. Finally 
Melville related some of his exi>erience< in 
Mohfj Dick and two other novels, Typec 
uiul Omoi>. (hither further informalkm 
about Melville interesting ox]>crieiices 
ami note how they serveil as an excellent 
Iwekground for stork's of sea life. 

2. Dick is kn<»wn as a n<»>’cl. 
Kxphiin just how it meets all the eoiidh ions 
of n novel. Does it haveaselting.ehnracfer, 
and exUuided plot? D ita at<»ry which the 
author ereuted but which could l»e true? 
Like all g<iod uovcUciU, Melville kept his 
b.-ick ground uuthciitie. The erev\s of 
whalers were made up of people verj* much 
like the crew of the “ l’ec|uod.'* They had 
the same kind ex|»erienees a? the crew 
of the “IVipu**!** and caught whales 
eXHetly as explained in the stoi^*. Thus, 


while Moby Dick is a novel, it could almost 
be considered a historical source book since 
it portrays whaling so accurately. 

3. How would you classify Moby Dick 
as to merit among all the novels you have 
read? Many critics consider it the best 
sea story ever written. First, it is good 
as a thrilling adventure story. Write a 
brief summary of tlie story and relate 
some incidents that are especially thrilling. 
Second, as you have just learned, the 
novel gives an accurate picture of life on 
the sea. Mention some of the descriptions 
which are especially good. Third, the 
novel is a remarkable study of character. 
Who are tlic leading characters in the story 7 
Write a brief description of each, using as 
many adjectives as possible to make 
yoiiivelf clear. 

4. One cannot esea|>c his destiny — this 
b the theme of Moby Dick. Can you 
think of a theme that is more inviting? 
Cajitain Ahab*s determination to avenge 
himself on the whale is kept in the fo^ 
ground continuously. Find all the in- 
fluences you can which might have caused 
him to turn back. They range all the way 
from his love for hia young wife and baby 
to tlie English captain w'lio joked about 
the loaa of his arm. Regardless of the 
influences, he kept on and surmounted all 
ul>stacles except the whale itself. Fate 
finally prevented him from carrying out 
his puriiose of revenge. Ishmael, on the 
other fmnd, was favored by fate. It was 
not his destiny to die and fate seemed ever 
lo lie conspiring to save him. Make a list 
of the incidents in which he was favored. 
Wbat part do you consider the climax of 
the story? 

6. Moby Dick was once produced as a 
m<»tion picture. Why do you suppose it 
was considered esjiecially good for this 
purpi>se? Which scenes were probably 
l)est in the picture? Why? Choose an 
incident from the story which you consider 
especially good and write a scenario. Or, 
if you prefer, work with some of your 
classmates and actually dramatise an 
incident. 

6. The story of Moby Dick affords an 
excellent basis for drawing sea pictures. 
If >*00 like drawing, illustrate a scene. 
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POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

The selections in this unitf of course, were not the first stories of adventure 
you have read. Doubtless as you have looked for reading materials you have 
chosen as many stories of adventure as possible. This is because you enjoy 
them more than most other forms of literature. There is more to such stories, 
however, than mere enjoyment. Really, adventure stories should be select c<l 
on the basis of what they add to your life. Have you considered these points? 

In the first place, adventure stories should be select e<l on the basis of tlio 
help they give in undcrstan<Ung human nature. Someone has said that he 
who does not read books can lead only one life. UiiIchs you roa<l, your life is 
certain to be very limited in its scope. Kcailing is almost the only way t<i 
relive the experiences of Buffalo Bill and Kit (’arson, l^ikenise it is almost 
the only way to relive the struggle of Captain .\hab with the whale. Other 
experiences, of course, may be lived, but it is helpful to rcaii hov\' others n'nvi 
to conditions similar to your own. Heading cnal’les you to measure your life. 

In the second place, you should select .‘5tori<*» of adventure tliat art* well 
written. Some stories, naturally, are worthies.^ in this regard. They an* 
written merely to provide a thrill. For this rea.soii they cannot be classed as 
literature. It is highly important, then, especially in the selection of novcU, 
that you choose only those written hy authors wlio liold to high standards. 
Your teacher or any librarian will tell you who some of the arcoiJtuUh* 
authors are. 

In the third place, you should select stories of a varied nature. Do not 
choose those that deal with the same form of adventure. For example, do not 
read sea stories alone or Wild West stories alone. Your reading should lielp 
broaden your horison — your outlook on life. To read stories in only one fiel<( 
of adventure is almost as bad as to read no stories at all. Also choose mute* 
rials from various types of literature. Find adventure in poetry and e.ssuys 
as well as In novels and short stories. 


CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. Copy each of the following sentences and complete it by using tl\e word 
or words in parent he«s which will help to make the Ijest statement. 

1. M. GratuUssune (angrily, patiently, reluctantly, happily) waited for Auroral 
sDswer. 

2. Hetty lost her posirion because of her (iaefGciency, independence. uimttrac> 
tiveneas, timidity). 

3. Captain Ahab was interested primarily in (sea adventures, finding the White 
Whale, regaining his health, making money). 

4. A long beard is not always a sign oi (old age, «‘calth. intclligeiicc. shrewdness). 

6. Pacbe's blindness was caused by a (fight with a buffalo, sliot uf a gun. prairie 
fire, fall from a horse). 
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6. A voyftge “ described by Washington Irving is full 0 / (adventure, humor, 
pathos, irony). 

7. The Pony Express riders were in gieaUat danger from (rough roads, hostile 
Indians, buEalo herds, fierce storms). 

8. Ahab was (an Indian fighter, a see captain, a general, an English Bailor). 

II. At the left below is a list of characters in some of the stones of the unit. 
Copy the name of each character and write along with it the description 
from the list at the right which helps to make a true statement. 


White Whale 

Pache 

Cecilia 

Colonel Cody 
Brother Rabbit 
Washington Irving 
Hetty 
Aurora 


a*as at one time a Pony Express rider, 
waited for the man who was on the ferry, 
closely obser>*ed his surroundings, 
avoided giving a direct answer, 
could not think of beef stew witiiout onion, 
was the subject of many rumors, 
lived in the time of hobgoblins and fairies, 
was blind, badger blind. 


III. The folUming an* lM*giiining part^ of scntMU*i*s followed by several endings, 
('opy each iK'ginning part ami use along with it the ending which helps 
to make the lM*st statement. 

J, llufiHlo Hill kept the road agenUH from getting liU money he was carrying, by 
taking another niuU* 
shooting the road agents 
hiding the numey 

2 . Captain Ahab hunted the whale liecHiise 

the w hale was white 
he enjoyed whaling adventure 
he sought revenge 

3. Kit ('ars<m’s trio w’ere riding w’ith greatest apeed to escape 

the approacliii^g prairie fire 
tril)e» of savage Indians 
stain))cding herds of buffalo 

4. Brother Ka libit was angry with the tar Iwtiy liecause 

she w’duld not talk to him 

she w’ould n<it let his hand go wl»cn lie struck 

he c<iuld see her smiling at him in the water 

5. Hetty w’as eiu]»loyed in the Higgent Sturv liecause 

she had the ability to figure correctly 

no other ]>ersoh applied for the poritiun 

she was a contrast to the many applicants w*ith blond hair 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Stories of adventure include many folk tales. Do you know exactly 
what folk tales are? How would you like to make a collection of them? Talk 
with older people of your community and ask them to tell you all the stories 
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they can which seem to have been handed down from the past. When you 
have secured a number of them, copy them carefully, on a typewriter if possible, 
and send them to a folklore society. Your teacher, perhaps, can tell you 
where to write. 

2. Motion pictures are frequently based on stories of adventure. Think 
of the stories in the unit. Which ones do you think would make the best 
photoplays? 

3. Consider the use of the selections for broadcasting over the radio. Which 
one would be the best suited for making into a play? Write out a dialog for 
such as you think might be used in a broadcast. 

4. Write the story of '‘Kit Carson's Ride” in prose. First read the poem 
carefully to get the thought in mind. Avoid looking at it while you write, 
however, to make sure you use your own words rather than those of the author. 
Head your story in class and compare it with those prepaml by your classmates. 

5. If you enjoy working with your bands, you may want to try one of the 
following activities: 

a. Draw a picture of Moby Dick at sea. 

b. Make a painting based upon ” Kit Carson's Hide.” 

c. Make a miniature picture of Buffalo Bill. 

d. Make a model of the ship in which Washington Irving ailed to 
England. 


ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

Now that you have given special attention to good stories of adventure, 
you will probably want to read further before you leave the unit. C'hooKe 
selections from several fields of adventure and several types of literature. 
The following list will guide you in your selection. 

Beruath Tropic StM. By Charleb Wiluah Bsaas. 

A novel telling of exploration in the deptlis of the sea. 

C'imarren. By Eon a FcRasa. 

A novel based on life in the early days of Oklahoma. 

Olcriouc Adventure. By Richabo Haluburtok. 

A novel of exciting adventures experienced while traveling. 

Houh <4 the Seven Oobiee. By Natbaxtbl Hawthorns. 

A novel based on the legend o( a witch's curse in the early days of New Eoglaud. 
Linnet on the Threthold. By Maboaret Ratmono. 

The story of a girl who tried to earn her own Living in Neis* York, but decided to 
return to school. 

Loneeome Road. By 0. Hbnrt. 

A short story about a deputy sheriff and how he changed his idea of marriage. 
Afeopy Macinioeh. By E. J. Gbat. 

A novel about a girl who atole away from home to join the "unknown aunt of 
somebody, ride in the uoknown carriage to an unknown ship.” 
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Pamoisus on WhteU. By Crristomcbr Morlbt. 

A novel about a spiosler who buys a traveling bookshop. 

Ph‘e ^farqw^^€. By Agnes Repplier. 

A novel about a hasardous trip in a frail canoe down the Wisconsin River and out 
upon the Mississippi. 

Real Soldiers of Porlune. By Richard Harding Davis. 

A novel of picturesque adventure. 

Roast Beef— Medium. By Edna Fbrdbr. 

Short stories of the ads'entures of a g«K)d'hearte<l salesman. 

Tennessee's Partner. By Buet Hartb. 

A short story about a notorious gamblw and hU kind-hearted partner at a mioing 
camp. 

Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. 

Short stories of life in New England. 

Two Years before Ihe Mast. By Charles Das a. 

A novel of life at sea which lias stood the test of tlirec generations. 



UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE 

Humatj nature cannot be weighed or measured. No rules have 
ever been devised for interpreting it. Your understanding of it depends 
entirely upon the experiences you have had with people. Some of 
these experiences have been direct, bringing you into actual contact 
with them. Other experiences have been indirect. That is, you have 
learned of people through reading, motion pictures, radio, and various 
other sources. 

Ko doubt you have noticed that people are different, but that 
human nature as manifested] in different people show's little variation. 
IVople have different personalities to be sure, just as they have different 
fa<*os, As a niatter of fact, however, faces are not entirely different. 
They differ in size, shape, and proportions but have the same features. 
They also have the same underlying structure of bone and muscle. 
Done for Iwnc and mu.sele for musele. the Eskimo is like the black- 
fellow of Australia, and the Siamese |)oasunt in his rice field is like the 
Swiss herdsman w'atching his goats on (he high Alpine pastures. All 
people in (he world, then, .show differences which make them personali- 
ties. Beneath tliese differences is an underlying structure of ideas, 
ideals, and emotions which Is common to all humanity. This under- 
lying structure is human nature. 

To understand iK*ople, you mtist study people themselves. Any- 
thing that widens Y(mr contact with them will broaden your under- 
standing of human nature. In all your life you cannot know many 
jM'ople well, an<l most of your friends will have a very similar back- 
ground. You will probably never know' an .Arab shiek, for instance, 
a Polynesian chief, or a Russian mujik. ('ertainly you >vill never meet 
Washington Irving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, or Thomas Jefferson. It is 
cuily through literature, therefore, that you can study the character- 
).*itics of iK'ople in distant lands or of |>eop]c w'ho lived in earlier days. 

This unit <‘on tains selections to help you .study human nature. As 
you read, think Imek of the chnracters in a story to the author who 
cis'utcd them un<l made them what they are. Indeed, characters and 
their react ioas re* veal the k\v&s of the author about human nature. 
He intended that some of (he characters should please you and others 
ih.<pleas4‘ you. He Intcndeil that some should exemplify certain traits 
and others different trait.^. Perha|>s in planning the reaction of each 
cfiaructer he* thought how* he himself would react un<ier similar con- 
clitioiLs. *rii\is a study* of charac*(crs in stories is really a study of the 
authors thcmselve.s. 
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THE AUTHOR’S ACCOUNT 
OF HIMSELF* 

By WA8HI^n3TOIf Irving 

Almost everyone likes to travel. Some 
people like to travel for one reason aad 
some for another. The following seleetion 
telU how a famous author felt about the 
matter. 

I am of this mind with Homer, that aa 
the anaile that crept out of her shel was 
turned eftaoona into a toad, and thereby 
was forced to make a stoole to sit on; eo 
the traveller that stragJeth from his owne 
country la in a short time transformed into 
so monstrous a shape, that he is faine to 
alter his mansion with his manners, and to 
live where he can, not where he would. 

— Lylt’s Euphutt. 

I was always fond of visiting new 
scenes and observing strange char* 
acters and manners. Even W'hen a 
mere child. I began my travels and 
made many tours of discovery into 
foreign parts and unknown regions of 
my native city, to the frequent alarm 
of my parents and the emolument* of 
the town crier.’ As I grew into l>oy- 
hood, I extended the range of my 
observations. My holiday afternootis 
were spent in rambles about the sur- 
rounding country. I made myself 
familiar with all its places famous in 
history or fable. 1 knew every spot 
where a murder or robbery had been 
committed or a ghost seen. I vi^ted 
the neighboring villages, and added 
greatly to my stock of knowledge by 
noting their habits and customs and 
conversing with their sages and great 
men. I even journeyed one long sum- 
mer’s day to the summit of the most 
distant hill, whence I stretched my 
eye over many a mile of terra incognita,^ 

*Prom Th4 SMth BMXfc. 

• (S-mSl'fl-mAC) : profit. 

• fto old-Um« offie«r wboM duty it 
WM to mftk« airngunecmeou In (he street* 
end tbu* to Aod lo«t children nod nnimnl*. 

'(wee intPfnila (tdr'rS So-kAgr'&I^ta) : uoknown 
Uad. 


and was astonished to find bow vast a 
^obe I inhabited. 

This rambling propensity strength- 
ened with my years. Books of voyages 
and travels became my passion, and 
in devouring their contents 1 neglected 
the regular exercises of the school 
How wistfully would I wander about 
the pierhea<Ls* in fine weather and 
watch the parting ships, Imind to di.«<- 
tant climes; nith what longing pyex 
W'ould I gase after their les.sening sails^ 
and waft myself in imagination to the 
ends of the earth! 

Further reading and thinking, though 
they brought this vague inclination 
into more reasonable I mi uni Is. only 
served to make it mure decided. I 
visited various parts of my own coun- 
try; and had 1 l>een merely a lover of 
fine scenery. 1 should have felt little 
de< 4 ire to seek elsewhere its gratifica- 
tion, for on no country have the charm^^ 
of nature lieen more pro<iigally lav- 
ished.* Her mighty lake.^, like ocean.x 
of liquid silver; her mountains, ^Y^th 
their bright aerial tints; her valleys, 
leeming with wild fertility; her Ire- 
mendous cataracts, thundering in their 
solitudes; her Imundless plains, waving 
with spontaneous verdure; her broad 
deep rivers, rolling in .*<010100 silen<*c to 
the ocean; her tracklcNS fore.-<ts. wiiere 
vegetation put.s forth all its magnifi- 
cen ce ; her sk i es . k in< 1 1 i ng wit h t he 10 agie 
of summer clouds and glorious sun- 
.shine — no, never need an American 
look beyond hi.s 0(vn cou n t ry for t he su 1 >- 
lime and k>eautifu| of natural i<eenery. 

But Europe held forth the charms of 
storied and poetical association. There 
were to be seen the masterpieces of 
art» the refinements of highly cultivated 
society, the quaint peculiarities of 
ancient and local custom. My native 

• fUrhto4$: landioa plaMs for boAt*. 

• tAMmtno Mite: s&ila topkibg smAtler Aod Amoller 

M A *nip rACOdod into th« diatAneo. 
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»r«w«n4 I'r J 

U'Vi t»s <>i- IHT‘ 


rounlry was full <if youthful ppcunisc*; 
Kuri>{io WAS ri<*U in tiu' amuiiulntod 
trrsiMirvs of siuo. Hit vory ruiuH told 
ihr lii^iory of p>iu* hy, and every 
oiM|<UiiriK ^lone was a chroniclr.' I 
loop'd (u waiulrr over thv scene's of 
n Jiowncel aclncveiucnt to treael. ft'‘ 
ii were, in tli<‘ footsteps of antiipiily — 
U) U>it(‘r ahout the ruined rattle— to 
iiK'ditnle on the fulliiiK tower - to 
rveape*, in slioil. frcun the conunon- 
place iTulitio of the present, and Iom* 
invM’lf ainon^ the shadowy granclciirs 
of lh(‘ i>asi. 

1 had, liesldc all tin's, an esiniest de- 
sire lu ‘‘cc the men the earth. 

We have, ii is true, our great men in 
America; not a city hut lias an ample 
.<luir( of them. I have mingled among 
them in my time, and hi*en almost 

I a rcror<l M events. 


withered by the shade into which they 
cast me; for there is nothing so baleful* 
to a small man as the shade of a great 
one, particularly the great man of a 
city. But I was anxious to see the 
great men of Kurope; for I had read, 
in the works of various philosophers, 
that all animals degenerated* in Amer- 
ica, and man among the number. A 
great man of Kurope, thought I, must 
therefore I>e as superior to a great 
man of America as n peak of the Alps 
to a highland of the Hudson, and in 
this idea I was confirmed by observing 
the comparative importjmce and swell- 
ing tiiagtiiliKle^ of many English trav- 
elers among us, who, I was assured, 
were very little jieople in their own 
country. I will visit this land of 
w<»n<lers, thought 1. and see the gigan- 
tic race from whicli I am degenerated, 
It has h(H'n either my good or evil 
lot to luive my roving pa.ssion grati- 
fied- ] have wandered through dif- 
ferent ecMiii tries ami witnes.se<l many 
of (he sliiftiug seenes of life. I cannot 
say that 1 have studied them with 
the eye of a plillosopber; but rather 
with the sauntering gaze with which 
humble lovers of the picturesque .stroll 
from the wimlow of one print shop to 
another; eauglK sometimes hy the de- 
lineations c»f beauty, sometimes by the 
<li'«t<)rtlon> of earirature, and soiiw*- 
times hv the loveliness of landscape. 
As it is the fashion for modern tourists 
to travel pencil in hand and bring home 
their portfedios fillcsl with sketches. I 
am di.s|K)sc'<l to get up a few for the 
onlertainment of my friends. When, 
however. ! UM»k over the hints and 
memorandums 1 have taken down for 
the pur(K>s<*. my heart almost fails me 
at finding how my idle humor has led 
nic aside from (he great objects studied 

halcful: her« meafts cauaiog ft t««linZ 

of inferiority. 

* dcftiKrotfil: b^cam« of less worth. 

• SMrJfin^ mofititudf: Ukins on an sir of 

importance. 
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by every reguler traveler who would 
make a book. I fear I shall give 
equal disappointment with an un- 
lucky landscape painter who had 
traveled on the Continent but, fol- 
lowing tbe bent of hie vagrant inclina- 
tion,^ had sketched in nooks and 
comers and by -places. His sketch- 
book was accordingly crowded with 
cottages and landscapes and obscure 
ruins; but he had neglected to paint 
8t. Peter’s* or the Coliseum, the C'as- 
cade of Temi, or the Bay of Naples, 
and had not a single glacier or volcano 
in his whole collection. 

PONDERING OVER THE 
SELECTION 

1. What did the selection reveal about 
the a u thor? What did he I ike to do? Did 
he have an orderly mind? Did he have a 
sense of humor? 

2. Do you enjoy, sometimes, rambling 
from one thing to another, looking in bIk>p 
windows as the men in the picture on the 
preceding page, or wandering from flower 
to flower in a garden? If you do, you will 
enjoy reading the writings of Irving. 

3. The selection you just read is an 
introduction to a complete bonk which the 
author wrote, entitled Tht Skttck Book. 
It was written as an apology for the ram- 
bling character of the U^k. Read the 
complete book or selections from it and 
decide whether such an apology was 
needed. 

4. Like all of The Sktich Book the selec- 
tion really belongs to no one type of 
literature. What type would you say 
predominates? 

' tagrani wsndcriof inC*r*At. 

> Si. St. Peter's Church in Rome. 

THE GREAT CARBUNCLE 
A Mystery of the White Mountains 
By Natoaniel Hawtborne 

The following story is a study of motives. 
All the characters were looking for the same 
object, but they all bad different reasons 
for wanting it and different ideas as to how 
it should be used. 


At oightfall once in the olden time, 
OQ the rugged side of one of the Crystal 
Hills, a party of adventurers were 
refreshing themselves after a toilsome 
and fruitless quest* for the Great 
Carbuncle. They had come thither, 
not as friends or partners in the enter- 
prise, but each, save one youthful 
pair, impelled by his own .sciflsh and 
solitary longing for this wondrous gem. 
Thcir feeling of brotherhood, however, 
WAS strong enough to induce them to 
contribute a mutual aid in building ii 
rude hut of branches and kindling a 
great Are of shattered pines that had 
drifted down the hea<ilong current of 
the Ammonoosue,^ <m the lower bunk 
of which they were to pass the night. 
There was but one of their number, 
perhaps, who had become so estranged 
from* natural sympathies by the ab- 
sorbing spell of the pursuit as to ac- 
knowledge no satisfaction at the sight 
of human faces in the remote unci 
solitary region whither they had as- 
cended. A vast extent of wilderness 
lay betw*een them and tbe ncarcHt 
settlement, while .scant a mile ulmvc 
their heads was that black verge** where 
the hills throw off their shaggy mantle 
of forest trees and either robe tbetii- 
selves in clouds or tower nuked into (lie 
sky. The roar of (he Ammono(x«uc 
would have been too awful for endur- 
ance if only a solitary m.in had listcnc'd 
while the mountain stream talked with 
the wind. 

The adventurers, therefore, ex- 
changed hospitable grec*tings and wel- 
comed one another to the hut where 
each man was the host an<] ull were the 
guests of the whole company. They 
spread their individual supplies of 
food on the flat surface of a rock and 
partook of a general rcpa.st, at tbe 

• fruiUao fKeaf; univtilins •ftreh. 

• AnnoiumHC (im^nSS'sAk): river In New 

RAjopehire. 

* fwtnngtd ft^m: eepArtted from, loet lo. 

* 9ff9*: timberiinc. beyood wbieh no crees 9,fov. 
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close of whicli a sentiment of good' 
fellowship was perceptible among the 
party, though repressed by the idea 
that the renewed search for the Great 
Carbuncle must make them strangers 
again in the morning. Seven men 
and one young woman, they warmed 
themselves together at the 6re, which 
extended its bright wall along the whole 
front of their wigwam.' As they ob- 
served the various and contrasted 
figures that made up the assemblage, 
each man looking like a caricature of 
himself in the unsteady light that 
dickered over him, they came mutually 
to the conclusion that an odder society 
had never met in city or wilderness, 
on mountain or plain. 

The eldest of the group— a tall, lean, 
weatherbeaten man some sixty years 
of age — woa clad in the skins of wild 
animals whose fashion of dress he did 
well to imitate, since the deer, the 
wolf, and the bear had long been his 
most intimate companions. He was 
one of those ill-fated mortals, such as 
the Indians told of, whom in their 
early youth the Great Carbuncle 
smote with a peculiar madness and 
became the passionate dream of their 
existence. All who visited that region 
knew him as “the Seeker, “ and by no 
other name. As none could remem- 
ber when he first took up the search, 
there went a fable* in tfie valley of the 
Saco (hat for his inordinate lu?{t* after 
the Great Carbuncle he had t>een con- 
demned to wander along the moun- 
tains till the end of time, still with the 
same feverish hopes at sunrise, the 
same despair at eve. Near this mis- 
erable Seeker sat a little elderly per- 
sonage wearing a high-crowned hat 
shaped somewhat like a crucible.* He 
was from beyond the sea — a Doctor 

‘ tn^Wdin; hut. 

story, report. 

' inordinaU exceeiive, greepins deeire. 

• entcibU (krA'el-b'l): « hiab, rounded vceed in 
which or«e nnd other ebemiouli are cnHlod. 


Cacaphodel,* who had wilted and dried 
himself into a mummy by continually 
stooping over charcoal furnaces and 
inhaling unwholesome fumes during 
his researches in chemistry and al- 
chemy.* It was (old of him — whether 
truly or not — that at the commence- 
ment of his studies he had drained his 
body of all its richest blood and 
wasted it, with other inestimable in- 
gredients, in an unsuccessful experi- 
ment, and had never lieen a well 
man since. Another of the adven- 
turers was Master IchalMxl Pigsiiurt, 
a weighty’ merchant and .selectman of 
Boston, and an elder of the famous 
Mr. Norton’s church. His enemies 
had a ridiculous story that Muster 
Pigsnort was accustonu^d to s|)eiui a 
whole hour nft<*r prayer tiim* every 
morning and evening in wallowing 
naked among an immens<* quantity of 
pine-tree shillings, which were the 
earliest silver coinage of Massaeliu- 
setts. The fourth whom we shall 
notice had no name that his compan- 
ions knew of, and was chieHy di>tin- 
guished by a sneer that always 
contorted his thin visage, ami by a 
prodigious pair of spcctiielos which were 
5upposo<l to deform and discolor the 
whole face of nature to this gentle- 
man's perception- The fifth ad^'en• 
turcr likewise lacked a name, which 
was the gr(‘a(er pity as he npjK'ared to 
be a poet- He was a briglitsweil man, 
but woefully pineii away," \vhic*h wa- 
ne more than natural if, as .some 
people affirmed, Ins ordinary <iiet wa- 
fog, morning mist, and a slice of tlie 
densest cloud within bis reach, sauced 
with moonshine whenever he conki 
get it. Certain it is that the poetry 
which (lowed from him had a smack of 
all these dainties. The sixth of the 
(k4*kir’a-afl). 

• alebtmf (il'k4-mf): th» m«4ievAl science of 
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party woa a youog man of haughty 
mien who sat somewhat apart from 
the rest, wearing his plumed hat lofUly 
among his elders, while the hre glit- 
tered on the rich embroidery of his 
dress and gleamed intensely on the 
jeweled pommel of his sword- This 
was the Lord de Vere, who when at 
home was said to spend much of his 
time in the burial vault of his dead 
progenitors' rummaging their moldy 
coffins in search of all the earthly pride 
and vainglory that was hidden among 
bones and <lust; so that. I>csi<lcs his 
own shnre, he had the collected haugh- 
tiness of his whole lino of ancestry. 

IvAstly, there was n handsome youth 
in rustic garb, and by his side a bloom- 
ing little person in whom a delicate 
sfuule of mai<ien reserve was just 
melting into the rich glow of a young 
wife’s affect Ion. Her name was Han- 
nah, and her huslmml's Matthew- 
two homely imine^.s, yet well enough 
ada])tv(i to the simple pair who s<t‘ined 
strangely out of place among the 
wliiinsi<al fraternity’ whose wits Innl 
been set agog by the Great Carbunclc- 

Heneuth the shelter of one hut. in 
the 1) right blase of the same fire, sat 
this varied group c»f advent un'rs, nil 
so int<*nt upon a single object that of 
wli:itevi*r else they lu'gan to s|>c*ak 
(heir closing words were sure to l>c 
illunhnutecl’ with the Great ('urbunele. 
Several related the eircumstances that 
brought them thither. One had M.s- 
leiu'd to n traveler's tale of this 
marvelous stone in his own distant 
ei)untry, and had imiiuMlialely bwm 
seUed with such a thir.^l for ludiolding 
it as could only be quenched in its 
itdensest luster. Another, so long ago 
as when the famous C'aptain Smith* 

* prtytnitoTsi (prd-i^n'(>l^no ftnoMlors. 

' fruUrNil^: % group of p^pto having the same 
iniorpels. 

> /IfwrRaM/WPi/; Tna<le inlercstinf* by reference (o 
the (treal <*arbunrle. 

* Capluiu 1|)<> •iamt* John Smith who UTOte 

Che hrat splrcti«>n In this book. 


visited these coasts, had seen it blazing 
far at sea, and had felt no rest in all 
the intervening years till now that he 
took up the search. A third, being 
encami^ on a hunting expedition full 
forty miles south of the White Moun- 
tains,* awoke at midnight and beheld 
the Great Carbuncle gleaming like a 
meteor, so that the shadotvs of the 
trees fell backward from it. They 
spoke of the innumerable attempts 
which had been made to reach the 
spot, and of the singular fatality* which 
had hitherto withheld success from all 
adventurers, though it might seem so 
easy to follow to its source a light that 
overpowered t he moon and almost 
matched the sun- It was observable 
that each smiled scornfully at the mad- 
ness of every other in anticipating’ 
l>elter fortune than the past, yet nour* 
ished a scarcely hidden conviction that 
he would himself be the favored one. 

As if to allay their too sanguine* 
hopes, they recurred to the Indian 
traditions that a spirit kept watch 
about the gi*m and l>ewildercd those 
who sought it cither by removing it 
frojii peak to peak of the higher hills 
Of by culling up a mist from the 
enclianted lake over which it hung. 
But these talcs were deemed unworthy 
of credit, all professing to believe that 
the search had been liafflcd by want of 
sagacity or jwrseverance in the adven- 
turers, or such other causes as might 
naturally obstruct the passage to any 
given |>oinf among the intrieaeies’ of 
forest, valley, and mountain. 

In a pause of the conversation the 
wearer of the prodigious spectacles 
looked round upon the party, making 
each individual in turn the object of 
the sneer which invariably dwelt upon 
his countenance. 

* .U«Nnl<itN«; i mountain ranfo in N«w 

Hampshiro. 

• atwQHlor Jnlalti^: unvaried mistortuna. 

* OKpocting. 

• MK0H(>ir; optimistic. 

» iafrtra^ie*; complicatod formationa. 



"A SPIRIT BEWILDERED THOSE WHO SOL'CHT IT BY CALLING UP 
A MIST FROM THE ENCHANTED LAKE 


“So, fellow pilpims,’' said he, “here 
we ftre, seven wise men and one fair 
damsel, who doubtless is as wise as any 
graybeard of the company. Here we 
are, I say, all bound on the same 
goodly enterprise. Melhinks, now, 
it were not amiss that each of us 
declare what he proposes to do with 
the Great Carbuncle provided he have 
the good hap^ to clutch it.— What says 
our friend in the bearskin? How 

• kap: luek. 


mean you, good sir, to enjoy the prise 
which you have been seeking the Lor<l 
knows how long among the Crystal 
Hills? “ 

“How enjoy it!" exclaimed the aged 
Seeker bitterly. “ 1 hope for no enjoy- 
ment from it; that folly has passed 
long ago. I keep up the search fur 
this accursed stone because the vain 
ambition of my youth has become a 
fate upon me in old age. The pursuit 
alone is my strength, the energy of 
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my soul, the warmth of my blood, and 
the pith and marrow of my honest 
Were I to turn back upon it, I should 
fall down dead on the hither side of 
the Notch, which is the gateway of 
this mountain region. Yet not to 
have my wasted lifetime back again 
would I give up my hopes of the Great 
Carbuncle. Having found it, I shall 
bear it to a certain cavern that 1 wot* 
of, and there, grasping it in my arms, 
lie down and die and keep it buried 
with me forever.** 

“() wretch regardless of the inter* 
cats of science,” cried Doctor Cara* 
phodcl with philosophic indignation, 
"thou art not worthy to behold even 
from afar off the luster of this most 
precious gem that ever was concocted 
in the laboratory of Nature. Mine is 
the soU» purpose for which a wise man 
may desire the possession of the Croat 
(’nrbuncle, Immediately on obtain* 
i ng i t — f 0 r I hove a presen I i men t J g<K » I 
people, that the prise is reserved to 
crown my scientific reputation-^ I shall 
return to Ktirope and employ my rc- 
mnining years in reducing it to its 
first elements, A (wrtion of the stone 
will I grind to Unpulimblc^ powder, 
other parts shall In? diss<)lve<l in arids, 
or whatever solvents will act ui>on so 
admirable n eomposition.* and the 
roinninder I design to melt in the 
crtieible or sot on fire with (he blow- 
pipe. By these various metho<ls I 
sluill gain an accurate analysis, and 
finallv iM'stow the result of my labors 
upon the words in a folio volume.*** 

" h'xeellentr* quoth the man with 
the speetaclos. "Xor ru*<Hl you besl- 
tatr, leariM'd «ir, on acecnml of the 
ncivssaiy destnntjcni of the gem, 
since (he jierusal of your folio may 

• M-n/, know. 

) prrKrMhntcre/.' ft Teclinf that somr<hinE wilt 
happon. 

' so fini* ihmt no srU eftn b«ffrU when 

il IS riihbrd boiwo^n (he hneen, 

• enntpf)»ifinu. chemirfti compound. 
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teach every mother's son of us to 
concoct a Great Carbimcie of his own.” 

"But verily,” said Master Ichabod 
Pigsnort, "for mine own part I object 
to the making of these counterfeits, 
os being calculated to reduce the 
marketable value of the true gem. I 
tell ye frankly, sirs, I have an interest 
in keeping up the price. Here have I 
quitted my regular traffic,* leaving my 
warehouse in the care of my clerks, 
and putting my credit to great hasard. 
and, furthermore, have put myself in 
peril of death or captivity by the 
accursed heathen savages, and all this 
without daring to ask the prayers of 
the congregation, because the quest 
for the Great Carbuncle is deemed 
little better than a traffic with the 
evil one.^ Now, think ye that I would 
have done this grievous wrong to my 
soul, l>ody, reputation, and estate 
without a reasonable chance of profit ? " 

"Not I, pious Master Pigsnort," 
said the man with the spectacles. " I 
never laid such a great folly to thy 
charge.” 

"Truly, I hope not,*’ said the mer- 
chant. "Now, as touching this Great 
Carinmcle, 1 am free to own that I 
have never had a glimpse of it. but be 
it only the hundredth part so bright ns 
people tell, it will surely outvalue the 
Great Moguls l)est diamond,* which he 
holds at .an incalculable sum; where- 
fore* 1 am miiulrd to put (he Great 
Carbuncle on slnplioard and voyage 
with it to England, France, Spain, 
Italy, or into heathmclom* if Provi- 
dence iihould send me thither, and, in 
a word, dispose of the gem to the best 
bidder among the potentates of the 
earth, that he may place it among his 

» furrW ME rcffulor iraffic: left my rftgulir oecu* 
pfttiOA. 

'trafie Ike evil one: curry ing on buftinftftft 
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crown jewels. If any of ye have a 
wiser plan, let him expound It.’* 

‘‘That have ]» thou sordid man!*’ 
exclaimed the poet. ^^Dost thou de»re 
nothing brighter than gold, that thou 
wouldst transmute all this ethereal 
luster into such dross as thou wallowest 
in already? For myself, hiding the 
jewel under my cloak, I shall hie me 
back to my attic chamber in one of 
the darksome alleys of London. There 
night and day will I gaze upon it. My 
soul shall drink its radiance; it shall 
he diffused throughout my intellectual 
powers and gleam brightly in every 
line of poesy that I indite. Thus long 
ages after I am gone the splenflur of 
the Great Carbuncle will blaze around 
my name." 

'*Well said, Master PoetV’ cried he 
of the spectacles. ‘‘Hide it under thy 
cloak, sayest thou? Why, it will 
gleam through the holes and make thee 
look like a jack«oMantem!” 

“To think/’ ejaculated the Ix»rd dc 
Vere, rather to himself than his com- 
panions, the best of whom he held 
utterly unworthy of his inlcrcourx*' — 
“to think that a fellow in a taMcrcHl 
cloak should talk of conveying the 
Great Carbuncle to a garn*t in (inib 
Street!* Have not I resolved within 
myself that the whole earth contains 
no litter ornament for the great hall 
of my ancestral castle? ThcTe shall 
it Hame for ages, making a noonday 
of midnight, glittering on the suits of 
armor, the banners, and escut clKN)mc* 
that hang around the wall, and keeping 
bright the memory of heroes. Where- 
fore have all other adventurers sought 
the prize in vain but that I might win 
it and make it a of Che glories 

of our lofty line?* And never on the 
diadem of the White Mountains did 

• inSerfcurn; eonv«rMtioo. 
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the Great Carbuncle bold a place half 
ao honored as is reserved for it in the 
hall of the De Veres!” 

“It is a noble thought,” said the 
Cynic f with an obsequious sneer. 
“Yet, might 1 presume to say so, the 
gem would make a rare sepulchral 
lamp, and would display the glories 
of your Lordship’s progenitors more 
truly in the ancestral vault than in the 
castle hall.” 

“Nay, forsooth,” observed Mat- 
thew, the young rustic, who sat hatxd 
in hand with his bride, “the gentle- 
man has l>ethought hiinsidf of a prof- 
itable use for this bright stone. Han- 
nah here and I are seeking it fur a like 
purpose.” 

“How, fellow?” cxclaitncul his lx>ril- 
ship in surprise. “What caNtle hall 
hast thou to hang it in?” 

“No castle,” repliwl Matthew, “Imt 
as neat a cottage as any within sight 
of the Crystal If ills. Ye must know, 
friends, that Hannah and 1, Ix'ing 
wedded the last week, have taken up 
the search of the Great Carbuncle 
because wc shall need its light in the 
long winter evenings, and it will be 
such a pretty thing to show the nclgli- 
)>ors when they visit us! It will shine 
through the hoUMC mo that wc may ])iek 
up a pin in any corner, and will set all 
the w'iiulows a-glowing as if thvR^ n ere 
a great fire of pine knots in the chim- 
ney- And t hen how plea^^ant, when wc 
awake in the night, to l>c able to s<^ 
one another's faces!” 

There was a general smile among the 
adventurers at the siinplioity of the 
young coujilc's project in regain 1 to 
this wondrous and invaluable stone 
with which the greatest monarch on 
earth might have hwn proud to adorn 
his palace. Especially the man with 
spectacles, who had sneered at all the 
company in turn, now twisted his 
visage into such an expression of ill- 
natured mirth that Matthew asked 
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Wm, rather peevishly, what he him- 
self meant to do with the Great 
Carbuncle. 

*‘The Great Carbuncle*'' answered 
the Cynic with ineffable scorn. “Why 
you blockhead, there is no such thir^ 
in rerum natura.^ I have come three 
thousand miles, and am resolved to 
set my foot on every peak of these 
mountains and poke my head into 
every chasm for the sole purpose of 
<)cinonstrating to the satisfaction of 
any man one whit less an ass than 
thyself tliat the Great Carbuncle is 
ull a humbug." 

Vain and foolish were the motives 
that had brought most of the adven- 
turers to the Oystal Hi IK but none so 
vain, so foolish, and so impious too, as 
that of the scoffer with the pnKUpoiis 
s|K'eta<*les. He was one of those 
wretched and evil men whose yearn- 
ing'j are downward to the darkness 
instt*a<i of heavenward, and who, could 
they hut extinguish the lights which 
(toil hath kindled for us, would count 
the midnight gloom (lieircliiefesl glory. 

As the Cynic sjwke, .several of the 
jjnrty wi^re start led by a gleam of rod 
sph iulor that showcsl the huge shai)05 
of the surrounding mountains and the 
rock-ln'strcwn bed of the turbulent 
river, with an illumination unlike that 
of their fire, on the trunks and black 
bouglis of the forest trees. They 
listened for the roll of thunder, but 
lu'urd nothing, ami were glad that the 
tempest came not near them, llic 
staTS““lUo.‘‘e tlial ikhmIv of heaven— 
now warned the adventurers to close 
their eyes on the blazing logs and open 
them in dreams to the glow of the 
(;r(’at (’arbtiiwlr. 

'I'he \'oung married couple had taken 
their lodgings in the farthest corner of 

‘in rerHm Hfilitfu (in rf^riSni nu^tft'ru): in lh« 
nature of thinfa. 

po)'n(«; (hr authnr (hinks of lh» stars as 
marking tho hours oa tbe face of a ctovk. 


the wigwam, and were separated from 
the rest of the party by a curtain of 
eunously woven twigs such as might 
have hung in deep festoons around 
tbe bridal bower* of Eve. The modest 
little wife had wrought this piece of 
tapestry while the other guests were 
talking. She and her husband fell 
asleep with hands tenderly clasped, 
and awoke from visions of unearthly 
radiance to meet the more blessed light 
of one another's eyes. They awoke 
at the same instant and with one happy 
smile beaming over their two faces 
which grew brighter with their con- 
sciousness of the reality of life and love. 
But no sooner did she recollect where 
they were than the bride peered 
through the interstices* of the leafy 
curtain and saw that the outer room 
of the hut was deserted. 

'‘Up, dear Matthew!" cried she, 
in haste. “The strange folk arc all 
gone- Up this very minute, or we 
shall lose the Great Carbunclel" 

In truth, so little did these poor 
young people deserve the mighty prise 
which had lured them thither that 
they had slept peacefully all night and 
till the summits of the hills were 
glittering with sunshine, while the 
other adventurers had tossed their 
Iitnl)S in feverish wakefulness or 
dreamed of clhnbing precipices, and 
set off to realise their dreams with 
the earliest peop of dawn. But Mat- 
thew and Hannah after their calm rest 
were as light as two young deer, and 
n»erely stopped to say their prayers 
and w.'^sh themselves in a cold pool of 
the Ammonoosuc, and then to taste 
a morsel of food ere they turned their 
faces to the mountain Mde. It was a 
sweet emblem of conjugal* affection as 
they toiled up the difficult ascent, 

• htidal th« home made of green, leafy 
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gathering strength from the mutual 
aid which they afforded. 

After several little accidents, such 
as a tom robe, a lost shoe, and the 
entanglement of Hannah’s hair in a 
bought they reached the upper verge* 
of the forest and were now to pursue a 
more adventurous course. The in- 
numerable trunks and heavy foliage 
of the trees had hitherto shut in their 
thoughts, which now shrank affrighted 
from the region of wind and cloud and 
naked rocks and desolate sunshine 
that rose immeasurably above them. 
They gased back at the obscure wil- 
derness which they had traversed, and 
longed to be buried again in Its depths 
rather than trust themselves to so 
vast and visible a solitude. 

’'Shall we go on?” said Matthew, 
throwing his arm round Hannah’s 
waist both to protect her and to com- 
fort his heart by drawing her close 
to it. 

But the little bride, simple as she 
was, had a woman’s love of jewels, 
and could not forego the hope of 
possessing the very brightest in the 
world, in spite of the perils with which 
it must be won. 

“Let us climb a little higher,” 
whispered she, yet tremulously, as 
she turned her face upward to the 
lonely sky, 

“Come, then,” said Matthew, mus- 
tering his manly courage and drawing 
her along with him; for she l>ecamc 
timid again the moment that he grew 
bold. 

And upward, accordingly, went the 
pilgrims of the Great Carbuncle, now 
treading upon the tops and thickly 
interwoven branches of dwarf pines 
which by the growth of centuries, 
though mossy with age, had barely 
reached three feet in altitude. Next 
they came to masses and fragments of 
naked rock heaped confusedly to- 
‘ limit, 


gel her, like a caim^ reared by giants in 
memory of a giant chief. In this 
bleak realm of upper air nothing 
breathed, nothing grew*; there was no 
life but what was concentered* in their 
two hearts; they had climbed so high 
that Nature herself seemed no longer 
to keep them company. She lingered 
beneath them within the verge of the 
forest trees, and sent a farewell glunc(> 
after her children as they strayed 
where her own green footprints had 
never been. But soon they were to 
be hidden from her eye. Densely nnd 
dark the mists began to gather below, 
casting black spots of shadow on the* 
vast landsc.'ipe and sailing heavily to 
one center, as if the loftiest mountain 
peak had summonetl a council of its 
kindred clouds.^ Finally the vapors 
welded themselves, as it w'cre, into a 
mass, presenting the appearance of a 
pavement over w'hich the wanclercTs 
might have trodden, but w'herc they 
would vainly have sougfit an avenue 
of the blessed earth which they had 
lost. And the lovers yearned U> 
liehold that green earth again— more 
intensely, alost than beneath a clouded 
sky they had ever desired a glimpse 
of heaven. They oven felt it a relief 
to their desolation w'hen the mists, 
creeping gradually up the mountain, 
concealed its lonely peak, and thus 
annihilated — at least, for theni — the 
w'hole region of visible space. But 
they drew* closer together with a fond 
and melancholy gase, dreading lest 
the universal cloud should snatch 
them from each other’s sight. Still, 
perhaps, they would have been reso- 
lute to climb aa far ami as high be- 
tween earth and heaven as tlioy could 
find foothold if Hannah’s strength had 
not begun to fail, and with that her 
courage also. Her breath grew* short. 

'mtrn; •tonei be»ped up to mirk a griv« or 
buriiJ plioo. 

• t9iutalfrid: e*ttt*rod within. 

« kindrad «lou4i of like aature. 
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Sbe refused to burden her husband 
with her weight, but often tottered 
against bis side, and recovered herself 
each time by a feebler effort. At 
last she sank down on one of the 
rocky steps of the acclivity.' 

"We are lost, dear Matthew," said 
she, mournfully; "we shall never find 
our way to the earth again. And ob, 
how happy we might have been in 
otir cottage!" 

"Dear heart, we will yet be happy 
there." answered Matthew. "Look! 
In this direction the sunshine pene- 
trates the dismal mist; hy its aid I 
can direct our course to the passage 
of the Notch. Let us go back, love, 
and dream no more of the Great 
Carbuncle." 

"The sun cannot Iw yonder," said 
Hannah, with (U^pondrnce. "By this 
lime it must l>e noon: if there could 
over be any aunsbino here, it would 
come from above our hoad«i." 

"Hut bxik!" repeated Matthew, in 
a somewhat altered tone. " It is 
brightening every moment. If not 
sunshine, what nm it Im'?" 

Nor could the young bride any 
longer deny that a radiance wtui break' 
ing through the mist and ehanging its 
dim hue to n dusky red. whieh eon* 
tinnally grew more vivid, as if brillinnt 
particles were lntcrfus<‘d with the 
gloom. Now. also, the cloud Ix'g.'in 
to roll away from the mountuiu, while, 
it.s it heavily witlulrew, one object 
after another sturt<Hi out of its im- 
penetrable obscurity’ into sight with 
pn'cisoly the effect of a new creation 
before the indistinctnens of the old 
chaos had been completely swallowed 
up. As the proce.ss went on they saw 
the gleaming of water close at their 
feet, and found themselves on the very 
border of a mountain lake, deep, 
bright, clear, and calmly beautiful, 

> ntflipHf: »t^p ucent. 

‘ impintlnhU oitteufitj/: complete SarknMt. 


spreading from brim to brim of a 
that bad been scooped out of the 
solid rock. A ray of glop^ flashed 
across its surface. The pilgrims looked 
whence it should proceed, but closed 
their eyes, with a thrill of awful 
admiration, to exclude the fervid 
splendor* that glowed from the brow of 
a cliff impending* over the enchanted 
lake. 

For the rumple pair had now reached 
that lake of mystery, and had found 
the long-sought shrine of the Great 
Carbuncle. 

They threw their arms around each 
other and trembled at their own suc- 
cess, for as the legends of this won- 
drous gem rushed thick upon their 
memory they felt themselves marked 
out by fate, and the consciousness was 
fearful. Often from childhood up- 
ward they had seen it shining like a 
distant star, and now that star was 
throwing its intensest luster on their 
hearts, They seemed changed to one 
another s ej'es in the red brilliancy 
that flunu'd upon their cheeks, while 
it lent the same fire to the lake, the 
rocks, and sky. and to the mists which 
had rolled bark l>efore its power. But 
with their next ginnee they beheld an 
object that drew their attention even 
from the mighty stone, At the base 
of (he cliff, directly lieneath the Great 
Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a 
man with his arm^ extended in the 
act of climbing and his face turned 
upward as if to drink the full gush of 
splendor. But he stirred not, no more 
than if changed to marble. 

"It is the Seeker," whispered Han- 
nah, convulsively grasping her hus- 
band's arm. "Matthew, he is dead." 

"The joy of surc»*ss has killed him." 
replied Matthew, ts'embling violently. 
"Or perhaps the very light of the Great 
Carbuncle was death." 

*/rrri4 aptrador: burnins brightnoM. 

< haficiA(, 
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“The Great Carbuncle cried a 
peevifib voice behind them. “The 
Great Humbug! If you have found 
it, prithee* point It out to me.“ 

They turned their heads, and there 
was the Cynic with hts prodigious 
spectacles set carefully on his nose, 
staring now at the lake, now at the 
rocks, now at the distant masses of 
vapor, now right at the Great Car» 
buncle itself, yet seemingly as un> 
conscious of its light as if all the 
scattered clouds were condensed about 
hU person. Though its radiance actu- 
ally threw the shadow of the unbe- 
liever at his own feet as he turned his 
back upon the glorious jewel, he 
would not be convinced that there was 
the least glimmer there. 

‘‘Where is your Great Humbugr’ 
he repeated. “I challenge you to 
make me see it." 

“ There! “ said Matthew, incensed 
at such perverse blindness,^ and turn- 
ing the Cynic round toward the illu- 
minated cliff. “Take off those abom- 
inable spectacles, and you cannot help 
seeing it.“ 

Now these colored spectacles prob- 
ably darkened the Cynic's sight, in at 
least as great a degree as the smoked 
glasses through which people gase at 
an eclipse. With resolute bravado, 
however, he snatched them from his 
nose, and fix a bold stare full upon the 
ruddy blase of the Great Carbuncle. 
But scarcely had he encountered it 
when, with a deep, shuddering groan, 
he dropped his head and press^ both 
hands across his miserable eyes. 
Thenceforth there was in very truth 
no light of the Great Carbuncle, nor 
any other light on earth, nor light of 
heaven itself, for the poor Cynic. So 
long accustomed to view all objects 
through a medium* that deprived them 

aa Mclamatioa meaaine "pleaae/* or 
I pray tbee." 

’ altadncM; unwilliaf naa Co aao. 

' netfium; aubacaaco. 


of every glimpse of brightness, a single 
flash of so glorious a phenomenon, 
striking upon his naked vision,* had 
blinded him forever. 

“Matthew," said Hannah, clinging 
to him, “let us go hence." 

Matthew saw that she was faint, and 
kneeling down, supported her in his 
arms while he threw some of the 
thrillingly cold water of the enchanted 
lake upon her face and bosom. It re- 
vived her, but could not renovate* her 
courage. 

“Yes, dearest," cried Matthew, 
pressing her tremulous form to his 
breast, “we will go hence and return 
to our humble cottage. The blessed 
sunshine and (he quiet moonlight shall 
come through our window. We will 
kindle the cheerful glow of our hearth 
at eventide and be happy in its light. 
But never again will we desire more 
light than all the world may share 
with us." 

“No," Maid his bride, “for how could 
we live by day or sleep by night in 
this awful blase of the Great Car- 
buncle? " 

Out of the hollow of their hamlx* 
they drank each a draft from the lake, 
which presented them its waters uii- 
contaminateij by an earthly lip. Then, 
lending their guidance to (he blimled 
Cynic, who uttered not a word, an<J 
even stifled his groans in his own must 
wretdie<i heart, the)' began to de«<'end 
the mountain. Yet as they left the 
shore, till then untrodden, of the 
spirit’s lake, (hey threw a farewell 
glance toward the cliff and behedd the 
vapors gathering in dense volumes, 
thmugh which the gem burne<l duskily. 

As touching the other pilgriin.s of 
the Great Carbuncle, the legend goes 
on to tell that the worshipful Master 
Ichabod Pigsnort soon gave up the 

* imM ftMn: uncovered eyee. 

* rrsoMfo; renew. 

* Aoltow of (Wr AttHdi.* the two hends held 

tofotber nude e bowl from which to drink. 
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' MAT 1 MEW LET 

• \\\v>\ a .<jH'rulati(»n. an<i 

uUi'Is ivMilvrd tu kx'taki* hiii):^c*lf 
iiK$iui to liiK wurvUoOM* Hour (liv town 
dork in HoMon. Hut as lie pa>}*<*d 
tlir<>U|;li tiu' Notch of the iiiouritains. 
a war party of Ituimixs raptuml our 
unlucky nuTchnnt and carricnl him 
to Montreal, there hohlinis him in 
1 ) 0 Ullage till by the payment of a 
heav)' ransom lie had xvoefully sulv 
tracted from his hoard of pine-tree 
shillings. Hy his long Al>sence. more- 
over, his affairs had become so dis- 
ordered that for the rest of his life, 
instead of wallowing in silver.' he had 
seldom a sixpence- worth of copper. 

I walioving in tUrtr: reference to stAtement on 
page Sll about pino-(ro« sbilltac*- 


I’S CO HENCE ' 

Doctor ('acaphodel, the alchemist, 
returned to his lalxoratory with a 
proiligious fragment of granite, which 
he grounti tu powder, dissolved in 
acids, melted in the crucible, and 
burned with the blowpipe, and pub- 
lished the result of his experiments in 
one of the heaviest folios of the day. 
And for all these purposes the gem 
itself could nut have answered better 
than the granite. The poet, by a 
somewhat similar mistake, made prise 
of a great piece of ice which he found 
in a .sunless chasm of the mountains, 
an<l swore that it corresponded in all 
points with his idea of the Great 
Carbuncle. The critics say that, if 
his poetry lacked the splendor of the 
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gem, it ret&ined all the coldness of the 
ice. The Lord de \'ere went back to 
his ancestral hall, where he contented 
himself with a wax-lighted chandelier,' 
and filled in due course of time another 
coffin in the ancestral vault As the 
funeral torches gleamed within that 
dark receptacle, there was no need of 
the Great Carbuncle to show the 
vanity of earthly pomp. 

The Cynic, having cast aside his 
spectacles, wandered about the world 
a miserable object, and was punished 
with an agonizing desire of light for 
the willful blindness of his former life. 
The whole night long he would lift 
his sp)endor*bla9jtc(l orbs- to (he itioon 
and stars; he turned his face eastward 
at sunrise as duly as a Persian idolater; 
he made a pilgrimage to Home to 
witness the magnificent illumination 
of St. Peter’s Church, and finally 
perished in the Great Fire of I.«ndon,’ 
into the midst of which he had thrust 
himself with the desperate idea of 
catching one feeble ray from the blaze 
that was kindling earth and heaven. 

Matthew and his bride spent many 
peaceful years and were fond of telling 
the legend of the Great Ciirbuncle. 
The tale, however, towanls the close 
of their lengthened lives, did not meet 
with the full credence that had been 
accorded to it by those who reinern- 
liered the ancient luster of the gem. 
For it is affirmed that from (he hour 
when two mortals hod shown them- 
selves so simply wise as to reject o 
jewel which would have dimmed all 
earthly thing.s its splendor waned. 
When other pilgrims reached the cliff, 
they found only an opaque stone with 
particles of mica* glittering on its sur- 

• wx 2 ^/ifhted ekcndcltfr: chsndelwn with wax 
caodia* were uaed io Che more elaborate 
homea. 

1 tpifHdoe^i/aMlett or6t; ey«« which had been 
blmded with the brizbt liehC. 

‘ Or eaf Fire 0 / London: occurred in 16S6 and 
dntroyad more than IS.OOO bomea. 
minaral which reflecta n|ht. 


face. There is also a tradition that 
as the youthful pair departed the gem 
was loosened from the forehead of the 
cliff and fell into the enchanted lake, 
and that at noontide the Seeker’s 
form may .still be seen to bend over its 
quench le.ss^ gleam. 

Some few believe that thLs inesti- 
mable stone is blazing as of old, and 
say that (hey have caught ils radiaiu-c, 
like a flash of summer lightning, fur 
domi (he valley of the S&i-o. .And he 
it owned (hat many a mile from the 
Crystal Hills I saw a wondroas light 
around their summits, and was IurhI^ 
by the faith of poe.sy’ to be tlic latest 
pilgrim of (he <1 real ('arbuncic. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Whal dkl the HUtii<»r reveal about I us 
own character in the story? Wlmt couhl 
y<»u discover alxiut his fivhugs, idea-, and 
ideals? Head the »tory of his life to hii<l 
out how accurate you were in your cou- 
clusiona. 

2. Many of llawthorneV uritinic)^ have 
an atmosphere of mystery nbmt them or 
are allegorical in nature. That i>, they 
symliolize Munethiiig that cannot easily be 
t>u( directly into a s(<iry. What kind <d 
story was the one you just rool? I hi you 
think the author was iutereMed pHiunrlly 
ill a symlxdieal situation? If so, what wa- 
(he situntHui? 

3. What is the phd of the Mory? What 
lesson is it iiilcnde<l to teach? Mou doi>> 
the orgHiiis$il km of the story differ from 
that of the usual stor>', if at id I? Where 
is tlie climax? 

4. Who are (he leading characters in the 
alory? Do j'ou think there were ever any 
real iicople like them, or did (he aulh<»r 
purposely exaggerate their qualities? No- 
tice that he chose characters to personify 
vices and virtues. Outline the jdot of a 
story in which the same characters face a 
modern situation in life. Make the situa- 
tion as real as you can. 

' eaMHcS/cat; unquenchable. 

< lured: attracted. 

'/ailA e/ peesy; faith in the poetry or beauty of 

(he idea. 
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MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS* 

L«tt«re ofUn reveal the oature of a per- 
son better than almost any kind of vriting^ 
especially if they are not intended for 
publication. The folloM’ing are letters of 
this kind. They were never meant to be 
read by anyone except the people to whom 
they were addressed. 

To W. D. Howells, in Boston 

Hahtporo, Jan. 18, 76 
My Dbar How Em,— Thanks, and 
ever so many, for the good opinion of 
Tom Sawyer. Williams has made 
about 300 rattling pictures for it — 
some of them very Hainly. Poor 
devil, what a geiriiis he has and how 
lw‘ does murder it with rum. He 
takes a lx>uk of mine, ami without sug- 
gestion from anybo<ly builds no en<l 
of pictures just from his reading of it. 

'rhere was never a man in the wori<l 
so grateful to another as I was to you 
<lay before yestenlay, when 1 sal 
<lown (in still rather wretche*) hc*allh) 
to set myself to the ilreary and hateful 
task of making final revision of Tom 
Sawyer, and <iiscovere<l, upon opcuiing 
tlie package of MS.* that your jieneil 
marks were seulteretl nil along. This 
was splendid, and swejit away nil 
labor. Instead of renriing the MS. 1 
simply lumte<l out the tH>neil marks 
uiui made the emendations whieh 
they suggc-siecl. I redureil the I'oy 
battle to a eiirt paragraph; 1 finally 
roiiehulcd to rut the Sunday .sehool 
speeeh down to the first two sent cnees, 
leaving no stiggestion of satire, since 
the Iwok H to l>e for l>oys ami girls; 
1 tamed the various ol>sronities* until 
1 judged that they no longer carric<i 
offense. So. at a single sitting 1 
began and finishe<i a revision w'hich 1 
had supposed would occupy 3 or 4 

•From Mark T tewin' t LfUer$. 

* Af8.' manuscript, or copy for tho book. 

(6b-s#n'i-trs) : reference which 
mt^ht be objectionable to some people. 


days and leave roe mentally and 
physically fagged out at the end. I 
was careful not to inhlct the MS upon 
you until I had thoroughly and puns- 
takingly revised it. Therefore, the 
only faults left were those that would 
discover themselves* to others, not 
roe — and these you had pointed out. 

There was one expression which per- 
haps you overlooked. When Huck is 
complaining to Tom of the rigorous 
system in vogue^ at the widow’s, he 
says the servants harass him with all 
manner of compulsory decencies,^ and 
he winds up by saying: “and they 
comb me all to hell.” (No exclama- 
tion point.) Long ago, when I read 
that to Mrs. Clemens, she made no 
comment; another time I created 
occasion to read tliat chapter to her 
aunt an<l her mother (both sensitive 
and loyal subjects of the kingdom of 
heaven, so to speak) an<l they let it 
pass. I was glad, for it was the most 
natural remark in the world for that 
boy (o make (and he ha<i been allowed 
few privileges of speech in the book); 
when 1 saw* that you, too, had let it go 
without protest, I w*as glad, and 
afraid, too — afraid you hadn't ob- 
servinl it. Di<l you? And did you 
question (he pr<ii>riety of it? Since 
the lKX)k is now professedly and con- 
fessedly* a boy’s and girl’s lx>ok. that 
darn w'orcl bothers me some, nights, 
but it never did until 1 had ceased to 
regard the vohtme as being for a<lult$. 

Don't Ixither to answer now. (for 
you’ve writing enough to do without 
allowing me to add to the burden,) 
but tell me when you see me again! 

NN’hieh w'e do hope will be next 
Sat unlay or Sunday or Monday. 
Couhln’t you come now* and mull over 

• tfjVoKT ikemflrts: r«v«ftl thems«W«8. 

« in t«fHf (vSf custonury. 

• MMpulMfgr Jeetneia: wftdhinK combing hU 

hair were includcU. 

• prpfr»»edlf ond ron/caaedly; InUndod and 

admitted to be. 
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REBUS LETTER SENT BY MARK TWAIN TO HIS WIFE 

thi. ^ ”»« last night till 3 or 4 o’clock— so J am lying n-hH 

^tf^mprnjag. 1 would Dot give eu pence to be mit yonder io the atom although it is only 
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the alterations which you are going 
to make in your MS, and make them 
after you go back? Wouldn't it 
assist the work if you dropped out of 
harness and routine for a day or two 
and have that sort of revivification 
which comes of a holiday — forgetful- 
ness of the work-shop? I can always 
work after I've been to your bouse; 
and if you will come to mine, now, and 
hear the club toot their various horns ‘ 
over the exasperating metaphysical^ 
question which I mean to lay before 
them i(\ the disguise of a literary 
extravagansa»’ it would just brace you 
up like a cordial. 

(1 feel sort of mean trying to per- 
suade a man to put dovm a critical 
piece of work at a critical time, but yet 
1 am honest in thinking it would not 
hurt the work nor impair your interest 
in it to come under the circumstances.) 
Mrs. Clemens says, “ Maybe the 
Howellses could come Monday jf they 
cannot come Satur<iay; ask them; it is 
worth trying.” Well, how's that? 
Could you? It would be splendid if 
you could. Drop me a postal card — 
I should have a twinge of conscience 
if I forced you to write a letter, (1 am 
honest about that) — and if you find 
you can't make out to come, tell me 
that you bodies will come the nfxt 
[Saturday if the thing is possible, and 
stay over Sunday. 

Yrs ever 
Mark 

To Mrs. Clemkns, in Hartford 
Quebec, Sunday, '81 
Livy darling, 1 received a letter 
from Monsieur Frechette this morn- 
ing, in which certain citizens of Mon- 
treal tendered me a public dinner next 
Thursday, and by Osgood's advice I 

• toot iHeir forioui Aorns: express (Heir different- 
opinions. 

' (mtt'd-fiz'l'kdl): difficult to under* 

•tend. 

*atrap<tuantc: s theme eucfersted in style or 
seatiment, 


accepted it. I would have accepted 
anyway, and very cheerfully but for 
the delay of two days — for I was pur- 
posing to go to Boston Tuesday and 
home Wednesday; whereas, now I go 
to Boston Friday and home Saturday. 
I have to go by Boston on account 
of business. 

We drove about the steep hills and 
narrow, crooked streets of this old 
town during three hours, yesterday, 
in a sleigh, in a driving snow-storm. 
The people here don't mind snow ; they 
were all out, plodding around on their 
affairs — especially the children, wlio 
were wallowing around everywhere, 
like snow images, and having a mighty 
good time. I wish I could describe 
the winter costume of the young girls, 
but I can't. It is grave and simple, 
but graceful and pretty — the top of it 
is a brimless fur cap. Maybe it is the 
costume that makes pretty girls seem 
so monotonously plenty here. It was 
a kind of relief to strike a homely face 
occasionally. 

You descend into some of the streets 
by long, deep stairways; and in the 
strong moonlight, last night, these 
were very picturesque. 1 did wisli 
you w'ere here to see these things. 
You couldn't by any possibility sleep 
in these beds, though, or enjoy the 
food. 

Good night, sweetheart, and give my 
respects to the cubs. 

Saul. 

PONDERING OVER THE LETTERS 

1. The first of these informal letters by 
Mark Twain was aTitten to a friend and 
contemporary nTiter. You noted, as you 
read, that Twain had just completed the 
manuscript for hU famous book, Tom 
Sawyer. He had submitted the manu- 
script to \y. D. Howells for criticism, but 
was too considerate to ask Howells to take 
time to write him a letter. What other 
admirable qualities do you find revealed in 
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the letter? Whet qualities do you find 
revealed in the letter to his wife? 

2. A letter is as much a type of literature 
as is a poem or an essay. Not all lettere, 
however, are literature. What kinds do 
you think can qualify? 

3. What other authors have written 
famous letters? Read some of them to 
note their literary qualities. 

4. What kind of letters do you write? 
If some of them were published, would you 
be pleased or would you be ashamed? Do 
you always write on interesting topics and 
are you careful about style and grammar? 
The ability to write a good letter ia an 
important asset in life. Try always to 
write so well that you would be glad to 
see your letters in print. 

THE COURTIN’* 

By Jambs Kvmth Lowsll 

Many writers have written love stories 
about bashful young men. The following 
poem tells about a bashful farmer boy in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Observe the dialect ae you read. 

Cod makes sech nights, all white an' 
still 

Fur' z you can look or listen. 
Moonshine an’ anew on field an' hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 

Zekle crep' up quite unbeknown 
An' peeked in thru’ the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

'ith no one nigh to bender.^ 

A fireplace filled tbe room's one side 
With half a cord o' wood in— 

There wam't no stoves (tel) comfort 
died) 

To bake ye to a puddin’. 

The wa'nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards tbe pootiest,’ bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser.* 

•From TK4 Biglov Paptrt. 

* htnJtr: to h<od«r Z«kJe from cominc to propoor 

to HuJdy. 

* poctfieM; pr«tci«at. 

* drtutr; % cupboard to hold dubrs or eooirioc 

uUMUa. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks^ hung. 
An’ in amongst 'em rusted 
Tbe ole queen’s-arm* tbet gran’ther 
Young 

Fetched back from Concord busted. 

The very room, cos she was in. 
Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’. 
An' she looked full es rosy agin 
Es the apples she was peelin'! 

Twaa kin' o* kingdora-come* to look. 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain't modester nor sweeter. 

He was six foot o’ man, A-1, 

Clear grit an’ human natur’; 

None couldn't quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer^ straighter. 

He’d sparked it with full tw^enty gals, 
He'd squired ’em,* danced 'em, druv 
'em, 

Fust this one, and then thet.by spells— 
All ia, he couldn't love 'em. 

But lon^ o’ her* hU veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Es a south slope in Ap'il. 

She thought no v'ice hed scch a swing 
Ea his’n in tbe choir; 

My t when he made Old Hundred'* ring, 
She know'd the Lord was nigher. 

An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meutin'-buunot 
Felt somehow thru' its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it. 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked sofne! 

She seem'd to ’ve gut a new soul, 
For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 

• tr9Pk-ntek$: «rook«d*MCk«d squMhes. 

muaket used lo Che R«v«ig> 

• be»v«D. 

' dtof B furrrt; ^gw « furrow. 

• tquirtd 'em; Ac(«d M Sb e»«ort to social func* 

tiOBB. 

• tofif #' Arr; bacauaa of har, 

*• OU Hundred: a favorite of cha old hymoa. 


VA-JS 
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She beered a foot, an’ knowed It tu, 
A*raspin' on tbe Bcraper,' — 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 

He kin’ o’ litered on the mat’ 

Some doubtfle o’ the sekle,’ 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 

But hern went pity Zekle. 

An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Es though she wished him furder, 
An' on her apples kep’ to work, 

Parin' away like murder. 

“You want to see my Pa, I s'pose?" 

“Wnl’ no . . I come designin'** — 
“To see my Ma? She's sprinklin' 
elo'es 

Agin tomorrer’s i'nin’.'*^ 

'I'o say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, 'ould be pn^sumin’; 
Mebby to moan yes an' so)' no 
Comes nateral to women. 

He stood a spell on one foot fust. 

Then stood a spell on t’other, 

An' on which one he felt the wust 
He couldn't ha’ told ye nuther. 

Says he, “I’d better call agin’*: 

Says she, “Think likely,^ Mister!'’ 
Thet last word pi ieked him like a pin, 
An’ . . . Wal, lie up an' kissed her. 

W]\cn Mn himrby* upon 'em slips, 
Huldy aot pule ez ashc.s, 

All kin’ o' sillily roun* the li|>s 
An' tcary roun' the lashes. 

Kor she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary 
Like streams that keep a summer iiiind 
Rnowhi<i in Jenoonry. 

' tcraptr: a bar of iron to tho sad 

ueod for cleaninf' the mud off (ho shoFs. 

>littr«d on mof; loiUr^d on (hr mot lo front 
of tho door. 

(•S’K’I): $«qi2«l. rosuU. 

' t'ntti*; ironing, 

^lAinfe think you should. 

* btmrty: by and by. 


The blood dost roun' her heart felt 
glued 

Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see bow metters stood, 
And gin ’em both her bicssin’. 

Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy,^ 

An' ail I know is they was cried’ 

In meetio’ come nex’ Sunday. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Lowell was always more interested in 
people and their reactions than he was in 
places and eventa. When he told s story 
in his poems, he usually told it for the sake 
of the characters. Read a few other pnems 
which he wrote and note how generally 
this is (me. How does he reveal his in- 
terest in human nature in this poem? 

2. How would you classify the foreg<iing 
poem as type of literature? Did Lowell 
always write poems of the same type? 

3. What pur|K>se did I«owell pnihably 
have in mind when he wrote the poem? 
Did you note any irony as you read? As 
a reader, what did you know about the 
girl's feelings which the young man did 
not it first know? Did you want to help 
him out at times? 

4 . Why do you suppose the poem was 
written in dialect? Was it supposed to 
help j’nu think of the farmer bny as igno« 
rant and unlearned? What would have 
been lost had the young man's thoughts 
been expressed in g(x>d English? 

Have you ever heard anybody use Eng- 
lish as bad as that in the poem? You may 
hear |wuple make an occasional mistake in 
grammar or pronounce a word incorrectly, 
but you seldom, if ever, hear anybody make 
as many errors as you find in this poem. 
Hoxv can you account for the fact that 
people l4Mlay use much better language 
than they did in earlier days? Why is a 
selection such as this, with all its mistakes, 
counted as good literature? Under what 
conditionii are errors of such nature per- 
missible in literature? 

• Bop of fmiWy; inlet of Atlantic Ocean aeparal- 

iog Neva Scotia from New Brunswick. It 
haa swift tidal currents which in places 
sometimea rbe over seventy feet. 

• cried: tbe engacement waa aonouaced. 
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SERGEANT JIMMY BAGBY’S 
FEET* 

By Irvin S. Cobb 

ReuoionB were great' times for the 
veterans of the War between the Stales. 
The old soldiers assembled in vario\is 
places, met old comrades, held parades 
and ^nquets, and listened to stirring 
speeches. They seemed to feel young 
again as they marched along the streets 
between cheering crowds to the tune of 
music. Missing a celebration of this kind 
was a sad blow to Sergeant Jimmy Baghy, 
the hero of the following story. You will 
be amused at what kept him away. 

Sergeant Jimmy Baghy sat on the 
front porch of the First Presbyterian 
parsonage with an arched framing of 
green vines above his head. His 
broad form reposed in a yet broader 
porch chair^^his bare feet in a foot' 
tub of cold water. 

The sergeant wore his reunion 
regalia, consisting, in the main, of an 
ancient fatigue jacket' with an aWunlly 
high collar and an even more absurdly 
short and peaked tail. AI>out his 
generous middle was girthed a vcncr> 
able leather belt that snafHcHl* at ifie 
front with a broad buckle of age* 
darkened brass and supported an old 
cartridge box. which perched jauntily 
upon a fold of the wearer's plump hip 
like a birdl)OX on a crotch.’ Ra<lges 
of respiendent new satin, striped in 
alternate bars of red and white, flowed 
down over his foreshortened!' lK>s<im, 
partly obscuring the scraps of rotted 
and faded braid and the big round 
ball buttons of dulled brass, which 
adhered intermittently’ to the dei ayccl 

*Prom ord Print. 

jaekH: s working jarket worn by 
soJdiera. 

' buckled or fastened. 

•likt . , , erotfh: Uke a bird house on a lurked 
branch. 

’ /omhprifntd: be was so fa( chat his bulging 
middle mads his chest asem smaller. 

' odhersd intemitteiUlir; held at intervals— eoote 
buttons were missing. 


front of his uniform coat. Ag^nst a 
veranda post leaned tbe sergeant's 
rusted rifle, the same he had carried 
to the war and through the war and 
home again after the war, and now 
reserved for occasions of high state, 
such as the present one. 

The sergeant’s Irouscrs were turned 
high up on his shanks; his shoes 
reposed side by side alongside him on 
the floor, each with a white yarn sock 
crammed into and overflotting it. 
They were new shoes, but excessively 
dusty and seameft with young wrinkles; 
and they bore that look of total dis' 
repute which anylhing new in leal her 
always bears after its first wearing. 
With his elbows on his thighs and his 
hands clasped loosely between his 
knees, Seigcant Baghy lient forward, 
looking first up the wide street ami 
then down It. Looking this way he 
saw four old men, three of tficin 
dressed in grey and one in black, 
straggle I im pi ugly across flic road: and 
one of them carried at a <lroopy angle 
a flag upon which were whitc^scrollcd 
letters to tell (he world flmt here was 
Lyon's Battery, or wimt might Iw 
left of it. IxNiking that wuy he saw 
a emiip of ten or fifteen gray hca<!s 
riding through a eros.s street upon hay 
horses; and a( a glance he knew them 
for a detachment of Forresfs men, 
who always came mount eel to renTiion.s. 
Once (hey rode like centaurs now. 
with one or two exceptions, they rode 
like sacks on racks. It depeixird on 
whether, with age, the rider had grown 
stout or stayed thin. 

Having lookenl lioth ways, the ser- 
geant addressed liimsidf to a .sight 
nearer home. He considered his feet. 
\iew*ed through sundry magnifying 
and misleading inches of water they 
seemed pinky w'hite; but when, groan- 

* ^ntovr* {»4o't6K) : memb«n ot a mythaloslc4l 
T9ce. with (he of • m4n ana the body 
of a hone, «ho lived in the mountains of 
Tbeaaaly. 
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mg geatly, he lifted one foot clear it 
showed an angry chafed red upon toe 
and heel, with large blistery patches 
running across the instep. With a 
plop he lowered it back into the laving 
depths . ' Then , ben di ng over si deways , 
he picked up one of his shoes, shaking 
the crumpled sock out of it and peering 
down its wbitcdincd gullet* to read the 
maker’s tag: 

“Fall River, Mass.,” the sergeant 
spelled out the stamped letters — 
“ Reliance Shoe Company, Fall River, 
Maas, “ 

He droppcil the shoe and in tones of 
reluctant a<i mi ration addressed empty 
space : “ Well, now, ain't them Yankees 
the persistent devils! Waitin' forty- 
odd years fur a chance to cripple me 
up! Hut they done it!” 

.fudge Priest turned in at the front 
gate and came up the yanl walk. He 
was in widte IlncnR, severely an<l 
cMtiuforluhly eivilinn in eut.^ init with a 
eoiunumdants l>u<lge upon his tai>e] 
and u short, hobby, black oslrieh 
feather in the brim of his hat. He 
advanced slowly, with a slight outward 
skew to his short, round legs. 

'■.•Vila I" he said umlerstandingly. 

' Whut did I tell you, JinMuy Bagby, 
about tryjo' lo para<le in new shm’s? 
Hut n<i, you wouldn't listen- you 
W(Uilrl iie one of these here young 
dod.'s!“ 

Mudge," pleaded the sergeant, 
"don't nil) it in! I’m ruint for life 
with these hen* feet of mine." 

Still at a snruewhat stiff and straddle 
legge<i gait, the jutlgc mounted the 
porch, uikI after a quick apprai.sal of 
all the chulr.^ in sight eased his frame* 
into one that hud a eushionetl seat. 
An involuntary moan eseaiMMl him. 
It wa« the sergeant » time to gloat. 

< lainufi deplhfi: bathing watar. 

*guU€l: inside ot ths sho«, 

* eivitian in eul: in the style nt a citizen's elnttws. 

• hu/ramf: sat down slowly and carefully. 


'Tm wearis’ my blisters on my 
feet,” be exulted, “and you’re wearin’ 
youm— elsewhere. That's whut you 
idt at your age fur tryin' to nde a 
strange horse in a strange town.” 

“Jimmy, “ protested the judge, “age 
ain’t got nothin’ a’tall to do with it; 
but that certainly was a mighty hard- 
rackin’* animal they conferred on me. 
I feel like I've been straddlin' a hip 
roof durin' an earthquake. How did 
you make out to git hack here?” 

“That last half mile or so I shore 
did think 1 was trampin’ along on 
red-hot ploughshears.* If there ’d been 
one more mile to walk I reckin I’d 
'a’ l>een listed amongst the wounded 
and mia^n’. I jest did about manage 
to hobble in. And Miss Grundy 
fetched me this here piggin* of cold 
water out on the porch, so's 1 could 
favor my feet an<l watch the boys 
passin' at the same time.” 

Judge Prie.Rt undertook to cross one 
leg over the other but uncrossed it 
again with a wince of sudden concern 
on his pink face. 

“ How do you aim, then, to git to 
the big doin's this even’? ” he asked, 
and shifted his iKwition slightly. 

“I ain’t aimin' to git there,” said 
Sergeant Bagby. “I aim to stay 
right here anci take my ease. Besides, 
cf I don't git these feet of mine shrunk 
dow'n some by milkin’ time, I'm shore 
goin’ lo have to pull my panU off 
over my head this night.” 

“Well, now, ain't that tcMj bad!” 
comtiii sera led his friend and com- 
mander. “ I wouldn’t miss bearin' 
Gen’ Gracpy's speech fur a purty. ” 

“Don't you worry aiwut me,” 
the sergeant was prompt to tell him. 
“You and Lew Lake and Hector 
Woodward and I he other boys kin 

• katd’wkin': hsrd-pAdnf. 

• ptouffk»k«arM: piQwshAK, or tfae blftde of th« 

plo«. 

• pitfin: % small voodbn tub. 
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represent Gideon K. Irons Camp with- 
out me fur oncet anyway. And say, 
listen, Judge/' he added with malice 
aforethought,' “you'd better borrow 
a goosehair cushion, or a feather tick 
or something soft , to set on out yonder ; 
plain pine benches are liable to make 
a purty har<l roostin’ place, even fur 
an old seasoned cavalryman." 

Judge Priest's retort, if he had one 
in stock, remained unbroached, 
because just then their hostc>ss bustled 
out to announce dinner was on the 
table. It was to be an early dinner 
and a hurried one, because, of course, 
everybody wanted to start early, to 
be sure of getting good seats for the 
speaking. The sergeant ate his right 
where he was, his feet in his tub, like 
a Foot-washing Baptist.* 

There were servants aplenty within, 
but the younger Miss Grundy electe<i 
to serve him ; a pretty girl, all in snowy 
white except for tou<*hes of rc<l at her 
throat and her slender bpltnl waist, 
ami upon one wrist was a bracelet of 
black velvet with old soldiers' buttons 
strung thickly upon it. On a tray, 
daintily tricked out,* she brought the 
sergeant fried chicken ami com pud- 
ding and butter beans, and (he like, 
with com pones hot-buttered in the 
kitchen; and finally a slice carved from 
the blushing red heart of the first 
home-grown watermelon of the season. 
Disdaining the false conventions of 
knife and fork, the sergeant bit into 
this, full face. 

Upon the tub bottom his inflamed 
toes overlapped and waggled in a 
gentle ecstasy; and between bites, 
while black seeds trickled from the 
corners of his lips, he related to the 
you^er Miss Grundy the l>eginjung 
of his story of that memorable passage 

> maliee aforetk^utki: intentioul malidoumeM. 

•a BcUiti: (mc wuhint wm » 

ritiul carried on oy cartaio eacta m a part of 
thair worahip. 

* tricktd out: arraBcad. 


of words upon a certain memorable 
occasion, between General John C. 
Breckinridge and General Simon Boli- 
var Buckner. The young lady had 
already heard this same beginning 
thrice, the sergc'ant having been a 
guest under the parental roof since 
noon of the day before, but, until 
interruption came, she listened with 
unabate<l interest and laughed at 
exactly the rigiit places, wliercutxm 
the gratifie<i narrator mentally cata- 
loguetl her a.'* hlH>ut the smarte.^t 
young lady, as well as the prettiest, 
hc‘ hail met in a coon’s agu. 

All good things must have an end, 
howcvc*r — even a wateriru'lon des- 
sert and the first part of a story by 
Sergeant Jimmy Hugby; and so a little 
later, rejecting all s|>oken and implied 
symiMilhy with a jaunty irulifferenee 
that may have lieen .flight ly forced, 
the sergeant remained, like unother 
Diogem-s * in (he cc>riii>any of his tid>. 
W'hile the rest of the household, includ- 
ing the gray-haire<i Heverend Doctor 
Grundy, his white-haired wife, Jmlge 
Pric*st, and the two Mi.NS<“. (Irujuly, 
deport ( kI in a livery-stable earryuN^ for 
a given point half a mile up the street, 
where a certain large* .skating rink 
Slretchwl its o|>en doors ho.spitably, 
so disguised in bunting and Kags it 
hareily knew itself by it.i grand yet 
transient title of Reunion ('olosseum. 
Following this desertion, there was for 
a while in all directions a pleasurable 
hustle to keep the footra.st watcher 
bright as to eye and stirred as to pulse. 

“Why, shuckitis, there ain’t a 
chance furmetogit lonely/' ho bade 
himself — “not with all this excite- 
ment goin’ on and these here hoofs of 
mine to keep me company!’* 

Crowds streamed by afoot, asaddle 
and awheel, all bouml for a common 

• Dio^mea : a eynleal Gr^k phlloso* 

phar who was said to havo Uv^i In a tub. 

• <«rr|«N; a bticsy to which horx^n W9n> hitched. 
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de6tination. Every bouse mthin sight 
gave up its separate group of dwellers 
and guests; for duriog reunion week 
everybody takes in somebody. Under 
(he threshing feet the winnowed dust' 
mounted up in scrolls from the road- 
way, sifting down on the grass and 
powdering the chinaberry trees over- 
head. No less than eight brass bands 
passed within sight or hearing. And 
one of them played ''Maryland, My 
Maryland*’; and one of them played 
"The Bonnie Blue Flag*’ — but the other 
six played “ Dixie*," a** was fitting. 

A mounted staff in uniform clattered 
grandly by, escorting the commanding 
general of some division or other, and 
un open carriage* came along, over* 
Kowing with a dainty freightage of 
Htate s|Kmsoi^ and mahUHiMumor 
As it rolled grandly past Ixdiiml its 
four white horses, a saucy girl on the 
bark seat .«uw an old man sitting alone 
un the (irundy porch, with bis feet In 
a tub, and she blew a kiss at him off 
the tips of her hngrrs; and ti'ergeanl 
Hugby, half risin’, waved l>ark most 
gallantly, ami (iod*blcsse<i hc*r and 
rail Oil Iier Honey! 

Soon, though, the crowds thinned 
uwuy. Where rmiltllmirs had l»een, 
only au ooca.*«ic>nal straggler was to be 
seen. The Jiarrled ami frettinl dust* 
settled baek. A locust in a tree 
began to rxerrisc his talents in song, 
and uguinst the green warp of the 
shruhi>c*ry on the lawn a little bluelwb- 
bin of an indigo bir<l went vividly imek 
and forth. I/)nesome’^ No. nothing 
like that: hut the s<*rgeant con/ifwwi 
to himself that possibly he was just a 
trifle <lrowsy, Hi.s head <lmp|)ed for- 
ward on his badger I chest, and as the 
cool wotnosa dr<*w the fever out of his 
feet his toes, under water, curled up 
In comfort and content. 

I 4tiM: duat that had b««n blpwn into 

pil«9 or rows. 

* hof n«d and frdM duti: ditf t that had b««n 

kicked about by the crowds and hora«s. 


Asked about it afterward, Sergeant 
Bagby would have told you that he 
bad no more than closed his eyelids for 
a wink or two. But the shadows had 
appreciably lengthened upon the grass 
before a voice, lifted in a haili roused 
him up. Over the low hedge that 
separated the parsonage yard from the 
yard adjoining on the left a man was 
looking at him — a man somewhere 
near his own age. he jndge<l in an 
instantaneous appraisal. 

"f'umrud,"* said thih person, 
"howdy-do?” 

" Which? " inquired Sergeant Bagby. 

" I said, Cumrud, howdy?” repeatetl 
the other. 

"No,” said the sergeant; "my 
name is Bagby. ” 

*‘l taken it fur granted that you 
was to home all alone," said the man 
beyond the htslgc. "Be you?” 

"At this time of speakin’,” said the 
sentcant, " there nol>ody at home 
cxcoptin* me and a crop of blisters. 
Better come over," he added 
hospitably. 

"Well,” said the stranger, os though 
he had lieen eonsidering tlie advisa- 
bility of such a move for quite a 
period of time. "I mout.”* 

With no further urging he wriggled 
through a gap in the hedge and stood 
at the foot of the steps, revealing 
him^K'lf as a small, wiry, rust-colored 
man. Anylxxly with an eye to see 
could tell that in his youth he must 
have l>een as rc<l headed as a pochard 
drake.^ Despite abundant streakings 
of gray in his hair he was still red- 
headed, with plentiful whiskers to 
match, and on his nose a pair of ateel- 
rimtned s]K*ctarles. and on his face and 
neck a close sowing of the biggest, 
in tensest freckles Sergeant Bagby had 
ever beheld. They spangled his skin 

• cumrud: comrade. 

> pochard drake: i male duck having a rad bead. 
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as with red asterisks,' and the gnarled 
band he extended in greeting as he 
mounted the porch looked as though 
in its time it had mixed at least one 
nullion bran mashes.^ 

Achieving a somewhat wabbly 
standing posture in his keeler,* the 
sergeant welcomed him in due form. 

‘‘I don’t live here myself/’ he 
explained, ^'but I reckin you might 
say I’m in full charge, seein’ es I 
crippled myself up this morn id’ and 
bad to stay behind this evenin’. 
Come in and take a cheer and rest 
yourself/’ 

“Thanky!” said the freckly one. 

I mout do that too. ” He did. His 
voice had a nasal smack to it which 
struck the sergeant as being alien. 
'*1 didn't ketch the name/’ he said. 
“Mine’s Bloomfield — Christian name, 
Esra H," 

“Mine’s Bagby/’ stated the ser* 
geant — “late of King’s Hell Hounds. 
YouWe probably heard of that com- 
mand-^purty nigh everybody in these 
parts has. ’’ 

“Veteran myself/’ said Mr. Bloom- 
field briskly. “Served four years and 
two months. Enlisted at fust call 
for volunteers.” 

“Started in kind of early myself.” 
said the sergeant, mechanically catch- 
ing for the moment the other’s quality 
of quick, clipped speech. “But say, 
look here, pardner,” he added, resum- 
ing his own natural tone, “whut’s the 
reason you ain’t out yonder at that 
there Colosseum with all the other 
boys this evenin’?” 

A whimsical squint brought the red 
eyelashes close together. 

"Well,” stated Mr. Bloomfield, 
rummaging with a deliberate hand in 
the remote inner fastnesses of his 

< Mterisk (i«'t«r>Uk) : th« of ft vUr uH 

in pKotln^. 

* tnathu: f«ftd prepftred from bna for forre 

ftolmftlft. 

* lu$Ur: tub. 


whiskers, “I couldn't scursely say 
that I b’long out there.” Then he 
baited, as if there was no more to be 
said. 

“You told me you served all the 
way through, didn’t you?” asked the 
sergeant pussled. 

“So I told you and so I did,” said 
Mr. Bloomfield; “but I didn't tell 
you which side it was I happened to 
be a-servin’ on. Twentieth Indiana 
Infantry — that’s ray regiment, and a 
good smart one it was too. ” 

“Oh!” said Sergeant Bagby, slightly 
shocked by the suddenness of this 
enlightenment—" Oh ! Well, set down 
anyway, Mr. Bloomfield. Excuse me 
—you’re already settin', ain’t you?” 

For a fraction of a minute they 
contemplated each other, Sergeant 
Bagby being slightly flustered and 
Mr. Bloomfield to all appearances 
perfectly calm, The sergeant cleared 
his throat, but it was the visitor who 
spoke: 

“I’ve got a fust-rate memory for 
faces, and the like; and when I fust 
seen you aettin' here you had a kind 
of familiar cut to your jib^ someway, 
That’s one reason why I hailed you, 

I wonder now if we didn’t meet up 
with one another acrost (he smoke 
back yonder in those former days? 
I’d take my oath I seen you some- 
wberes. ” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” answered 
Sergeant Bagby. “All durin’ that 
war 1 was almost constantly some- 
wheres,” 

’‘Fust Bull Run* — I wonder could 
it ’a’ been there?” suggested Mr. 
Bloomfield. 

"First Manassas/ you mean,” cor- 
rected the sergeant gently, but nono- 

• ftU tc pour jib: shftpe of your (ftce. 

tb« ftrst bfttClo in th« War between 
cbe Sfatee, Thia name, useU by the northern 
ftoldier*. came tram the name of a amdl 
stream. The 3autherr>er« won the battle. 

* UanoMoM (riM'Dis'da): same as Bull Run. 

Thk name waa used by the aouthern soldiers. 
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ft Oft»l fr— •» •( Art 

THE BATTLE OF MANASSAS 


iho-lps8 firmly, “Wss you there or 
thereabout by any chance?” Mr. 
Bloom field nodded, ”Me too,” said 
Seritennt Bogby— ” on detached serv* 
i<e.* Mebhe, ’’ he a<lcled it softly — 
"mebbe ef you’d turn round Td know 
yon by your back. ” 

If the blow went home Mr. Bloom- 
tii'ld. like n Spartan* of the Hoosiers.* 
bid bis wounds. Outwardly he gave 
no sign. 

"P’raps so,” he assented mildly; 

I lien: "How 'bout (•ettysburg? ’** 

The sergeant fell into the trap that 
nas digged for him. The .^K^rgenni 
was proud of his services in the Hast. 

“You bet your bottom dollar 1 
was there!” he proclaimed— "all three 
days. ” 

• Qii del nf Hot $erricc: on *pooi»l away from 

nis re}!impnr. 

»Spiirrd«; one who ran bear pain unflinchinalv 
u did th« {tpartaiu, ^ 

' Hooiitrt: the inhabitants oT Indiana, tha 
Hoosler state. 

^GetiMbMrg: This battle marked the hieh point 
oi the Confederacy. It was fought on 
northern soil, farther north than any other 
battle of the war. It was won by northern 


“Then p’raps you’d better turn 
round too, ” said Mr, Bloomfield In 
honeyed accents, “and mebbe it mout 
be rd be able to reekemise you by the 
shape of your spinal col yum, ” 

Up rose Sergeant Bagby, his face 
puckering in a grin and his hand out* 
stretched. High up his back his coat 
pt'aked out behind like the tail of a he* 
mallard, 

"Paixiner.” he announced, “I’m right 
glad I didn't kill you w*hen I had all 
them chances. ” 

"Cumrud, ” replied Mr. Bloomfield, 
“on the whole and considerin’ of 
ever>‘ thing, I don’t regret now that I 
spared you.” 

If Sergeant Bagby bad but worn a 
Confederate goatee, which he didn’t, 
licing Km<iolh-?c|iavecI: and if he hadn’t 
l»een standing midshin-deep in a foot- 
tub; and if only Mr. Bloomfield’s left 
shirtsleeve, instead of being comfort- 
ably full of freckled arm, had been 
empl 3 ' and pinned to the bosom of his 
waistcoat — they might have posed 
just as they stood then for the popular 
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picture entitled ''North and South 
United*’ which you will find on the 
outer cover of the Memorial Day 
edition of every well-conducted Sunday 
newspaper in the land. But that U 
ever the way with real life— it so often 
departs from its traditional aspects.’ 
After a bit the sergeant spoke. 

“I was jest thinkin’,” he said 
dreamily. 

"So was I,” assented Mr. Bloom- 
field. "I wonder now if It could be 
so that we both of us had our minds 
on the same pleasin’ subject?” 

"I was jest thinkin’,” repealed the 
sergeant, "that merely because the 
Bloody Chasm is bridged over ain’t 
no fittin’ reason why it shouldn’t be 
slightly irrigated frum time to time.” 

"My idee to a jot,” agreed Mr. 
Bloomfield heartily. "Seems as if 
the dust of conflict has been a-floatin' 
round loose long enough to stand a 
little dampin' down.” 

"Ef only I was at home now,” 
continued Sergeant Bagby, "Td be 
able to put my hand on somethin' 
handy for moistenin' purT)Ose8; but, 
seein’ as I’m a visitor here, I ain’t 
in no position to extend the hospi* 
talities suitable to the occasion.” 

"Sho, now I Don’t let that fret 
you,” soothed Mr. Bloomfield — "not 
with me livin' next door.” He nim- 
bly descended the steps, but halted 
at the bottom: "Cumrud, how do 
you take yours— straight or toddy?”* 
"Sugar and water don't hurt none— 
in moderation,” replied the sergeant. 
"But look here, pardner, this here is a 
preacher’s front porch. We don't 
want to be puttin’ any scandal on 
him.” 

"Td already figured that out too,” 
said the provident* Mr. Bloomfield. 

• a4p€f/8: oudook or ideas wbkh have 
beeo followed over o long period of time. 

* sIraiffAi or todd^: ways of aervisf liiiuor. 

' propidenl: the one who eautiously provides for 
future wanta. 


"I'll bring her over in a couple of chiny 
teacups.” 

The smile which, starling from the 
center, spread over the sergeants 
face like ripples over a pond had not 
entirely faded away when in a miracu- 
lously short time Mr. Bloomfirid 
returner!, a preciou.'i votive offerinfr* 
poised accurately in either liand- 
" Bagby,” he said, "that’s somethin’ 
extry prime in the line of York-state 
r>'e!”‘ 

"Is it?” said the sergeant. "Well, 

I reckin the sugar comes from Newer- 
leans and that oughter take the curse 
off. Bloomfield, here’s lookin’ toward 
youf” 

"Same to you, Bagby!” 

China clirkwl pleasantly on cbina 
as teacup IwtCom touched teuetip 
brim, this sound being sueeeeded 
instantly by a series of soft si|>f>iug 
sounds. Sitting thus, his vyvs beam- 
ing softly over the bulge of his up- 
turned eup and his lit)s <irawing in the 
last lingering drops of sirupy sw<>etness, 
the sergeant became aw an* of u nmn 
clumping noisily along (he .ddewalk — 
an old man in a collarles.s hickory 
shirt, with a mou.*ie-gruy i-oat <ia ogling 
over one arm and monse-gruv trousers 
uphold by home-made braces,^ lie 
was a tall, sparse, sinewy old man. 
slightly withered, yet enwt, of a bnild 
to remind one of a blasted ]hne; liU 
brow was wry stormy and lie tulke<i 
to himself as be walked. Hi.< voice 
but not his words cainc to the siTg<Miu 
in a rolling, thundery mutter. 

"Hey, j)ardner.” culled Sergeant 
Bagby, holding his emptied cup breast- 
high. "(Join’ some whores or je.st 
travel in' round?” 

The passer-by baited and rogardtsl 
him gloomily over the low palings of 
the Keverend Doctor (Jrumly's fence. 

«c«fiK offrinf: an ofTeriBg in fulfilment of a 
vow. 

* rpt: ry% whiakey. 

*braec»; auapondera. 
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“Well,’* he made alow answer, 
“I don’t know ea it’s anybody’s 
bu^ness; but, »nce you ast me, I 
ain’t headin’ fur no place in particular 
— I’m tryin’ to walk a mad off.” 

“Come right on in here then,” 
advised the sergeant, “weVe got the 
cure fur that complaint. ” He glanced 
sideways toward his companion. 
*'Bloomheld, this here love feast looks 
mighty like she might grow a little. 
Do you reckin you’ve got another one 
of them teacups over at your place, 
right where you could put hands on it 
easy?” 

“That’s a chore which won't be no 
trouble whatsoever,” agreed Mr. 
Bloomheld; and he made as if to go 
on the errand, but stopped at the 
porch edge just inside the vines as the 
lone pedestrian, having opened the 
gate, came slowly toward them. The 
newcomer put his feet down hard on 
the bricks: sla.Hhc*s of angry color 
like red flan'S burned under the skin 
over his high ami narrow cheekbones. 

“Gubc ICw‘11— (.‘hcrokee Kifles,” he 
said abruptly os he mounted the steps; 
“(hut’s my name and my command.” 

"I’m Sergeant Bagby. of King's 
Hell Houmis. and monstrous g]a<i to 
make your aecpiaintance,” vouchsafed 
for lijs part the M»rgean(. “This 
gentleman hero is my friend, Major 
Bloomfield. Take a cheer and set 
down, pardnc'r, an<i rest your face and 
hands a spell. You look like you might 
be a little bit put out about some- 
thing?” 

Tlie stranger littered a grunt that 
might mean anything at all or nothing 
at all. lie lowered himself into a 
rbair and tugged at the collarless band 
of his shirt as though it choked him. 
The sergeant, pleasingly warmed to 
the core of his being, was not to be 
daunted. He put another question: 

“ Whut’s the reason you ain’t out 
to the speakin’? I’m sort of lamed 


up m 3 r 8 e’f — made the fatal mistake of 
tryin’ to break in a pair of Dam- 
Yankee shoes on a couple of Southern- 
Rights feet. I’m purty well recon- 
ciled, I reckin; but my feet appear to 
be still unreconstructed, frum what 
I kin gather.” Chuckling, he glanced 
downward at the stubborn members. 
“But there don’t seem to be notbio’ 
wrong with you — without it’s your 
feelin’s. ” 

“I was figgerin’ some on goin’ out 
there,” began the tall old man, “but 
I couldn’t git there on time — I’ve 
been at the calaboose.”^ He finished 
the confession in a sort of defiant hurt. 

“You don't say sot” said the ser- 
geant wonderir^ly, and commiserat* 
ingly too; and from where he stood 
on the top step the newly brevetteil' 
major evidenced his sympathy in a 
series of deprecatory clucks. The 
third man glared from one to the 
other of them. 

“Oh, I ain’t ashamed of it none,” 
he went on stormily. “Ef I had it to 
do over agin, I ’d <lo it agin the very 
same way. I may not be so young es 
I was oncet, but anybody that insults 
the late Southern Confederacy to my 
face is breedin’ trouble for hiase’f— 
I don’t care ef he’s as big as a moun- 
tain! ” 

Prom the depths of the foot-tub 
came small splashing sounds, and little 
wavelets rose over its sides and plopped 
upon the porch floor. 

“ I reckin scch a thing as that might 
pester me a little bit ray own se'f, ” 
stated the sergeant softly. “Yea, 
suh; you might safely venture that 
un<ier them circumstances I would 
become kind of irritated myse’f. Who 
done it? ” 

“I’ll tell you,” said Mr. Ezell, 
“And let you boys be the jedges of 
whether I done the right thing. After 

• <«fo6ooM.' ft jftil. 
f given a higher rank. 
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the parade was through with this 
mormn\ me and some of the other 
boys from down my way was knockin’ 
round. I got separated from the rest 
of ’em some way and dorni yond’ on 
that main street— I’m a stranger in 
this town and I don’t rightly recall 
its name, but It’s the main street, 
whar all them stores is — well, a^>^^'ay, 
down there I come past whar one of 
these here movin -picture to-dos was 
located. It had a lot of war pictures 
stuck up out in front of it and a big 
<ign that said on itr 'At the Cannon’s 
Mouth!’ So, not havin’ nothin’ else 
to do, I paid my ten cents to a young 
lady at the door and went on in. They 
gimme a seat right down in frontlike, 
and purty soon after that they started 
th rowin' them pictures on a big white 
sheet — a screen, I think they calls it. 

’’Well, suhs, at the fust go-off it 
was purty good. I got consider'hly 
interested— I did so. There was a 
house come on the sheet that looked 
powerful like several places that I 
knows of down in Middle Georgia, 
whar I come frum; and there was 
several young ladies dressed up like 
they used to dress up back in the old 
days when we was all young fellows 
together. Right off, though, one of 
the young ladies — the purtirst one of 
the lot and the spryest-actin’— she 
fell in love with a Yankee officer. 
That jarred me up a little; yet, after 
all, it mout ’a’ happened and, brides, 
he wasn’t sech a bad young fellow- 
fur a Yankee. He saved the young 
lady’s brother when the brother come 
home frum the army to see his sick 
baby and was about to be ketched fur 
a spy. Yes, suhs; I’ve got to admit 
that there Yankee behaved very 
decently in the matter. 

”WeD, party soon after the lovin’ 
part was over they come to the fightin’ 
part, and a string band began to play 
^nr pieces. I must say I got right 


smartly worked up ’long about there. 
Them fellows that was dressed up es 
soldiers looked too tony and slick to 
be real natcheP— there didn’t seem to 
be nary one of ’em wearin’ a shirt that 
needed starohin', the way it was when 
we-all was out soldierin'— but ef 
you’d shet your eyes ’bout halfway 
you could mighty nigh imagine it was 
the real thing agin. A battery of our 
boys went into action on the aidge of 
a ploughed field, and you could see the 
smoke bustin’ out of the muasle.s of 
the pieces, and you could hear the 
pieces* go off, kerboomf— I don’t know 
how they worked that part of it, but 
they did; and ’way over yond’ in a 
piece of woods you could see the 
Yankees jest a-clroppin'. I seem to 
recollect standln’ up long about there 
and givin’ a yell or two m 3 'K('lf; but 
in a minute or so a wfmlc lot mo^> 
Yankees come chargin’ out of the 
timber, and they begin to drive our 
boys back. 

"That didn’t seem right to me— 
that didn’t seem no way to have it. 

1 rcckin, though. I juight a’ sitml 
that, onl)’ in less’n no time a-tali our 
boys was thro win’ way (heir gun.s aii<f 
some of ’em was runnin’ away, and 
some of ’em was thro win' up their 
hands and surrenderin’! Ami (he 
Yankees was chargin' in amongst 
cm, a-cuttin’ andslushin’ and shootin', 
and lakin’ prisoners right and left. 

U was a scandalous thing — and a lie 
besides! It couldn’t never 'a’ hap- 
pened noway.” 

His voice, deep und grumbling 
before, became sharply edged with 
mounting emotion. Mr. Bloomfield 
looked away to avoid ex])osing a 
grin, new-born among his 
whiskers. It was Sergeant Bagby 
who spoke, the intention on his part 
being to soothe rather than to inflame, 

> ncUMft: n»tur«]. 
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"Pardner/’ he said, “you've got to 
remember it wasn’t Dothio’ but jest 
play-aetio' — jest hired hands makin' 
believe that it was so.” 

“I don’t care none ef it was," 
snapped Mr. Ese)l. “And, besides, 
whut’s that got to do with it — with the 
principle of the thing? It was deliber- 
ate insult flung right in the face of the 
the late Southern Confederacy — that 
and nothin’ short of it. Wei), I 
stood it jest as long as I natchelly 
could— and that wasn't very long, 
neither, lemine tell you, gentlemen. " 

“Then whut?’' inquirwl Sergeant 
Bag!))', bending forwani in his seat. 

“Then I up with my cheer and 
elumked it right through their dad- 
burned, lyin’ sheet— that’s whut I 
(lone. ' I Imsted a big hole in her 
right wliur there was n smart-alecky 
Yankee colonel sailin’ aerost on a 
horse. I says: 'Herrs a few rein- 
forcements fruin the free state of 
Oeorgla!’ And 1 let him have it with 
(he rlieer, kcrhliin!’ That there bat- 
tle broke up right them and the*re. 
And that’s liow I rome to go to the 
rabih(K)w*, ’’ 

Mr. lilootnhricl, now rigidly er<*et. 
and wit h no grin on his fare, o|>cne<] his 
lips to say something; but Sergeant 
Bagby lieal him to do it. 

“Pardner.” he askeej inereHlidoeisly. 
“did they lock you up jest fur doin’ 
that’^’ 

“No/’ said the heated Mr. Ksoll. 
“(hey dirli/t really lock me up a-tall. 
But the .secont I thro wed that cheer 
there wa.x a lot of yellin’ and scrabblin’ 
round, and the light n went up, and the 
string l>an<i quit pla>'in’ its piece and 
here eorne a-runnin‘ au uppidy-lookin’ 
man —ho was the one that run the 
show. I take it— bleatin’ out somethin’ 
about mo havin’ broke up his show 
and him wantin’ damages. He made 
(lie mistake of grahbin’ holt of me and 
railin’ luc a name that 1 don’t purpose 


to have nobody usin' on me. He 
wanted damages. Well, right there 
be got ’em!" 

He rused a bony fiat, on which the 
knuckles were all barked and raw, and 
gazed at it fondly, as though these 
were most honorable soars. 

“So then, after that, a couple of 
ibent other show people they drug him 
awa}’ fruin whar he was lay in’ on the 
floor a-yellin’/’ he went on, “and a 
town policentan come in and taken 
me off to the ca]al>oose in a hack, with 
a crowd followin’ ’long behind. But 
when we got there the gentleman tliere 
was runnin’ the place — he wore blue 
clothes and 1 jedge from his costume 
and deportment he must ’a’ been the 
town marshall — he listened to whut 
wc-all had to say. and he taken a look 
at that there showman’s biisted jaw 
and sort of grlnncnl to hissc’f; then he 
said that, seein’ as all us old soldiers 
had the freedom of the city for the 
time l>cin*i he ’low*ed he'd let the whole 
matter drop right \vhar it was, pro- 
vidin’ I W give him my solemn promise 
not to go projectin’ round no more 
mo vin ’-picture places endurin' of my 
stay in their midst. Well, ef they’re 
all like the one 1 seen today, it V goin’ 
to be pow'erful easy promise fur me to 
keep— I know that! But that's how 
I come to miss the cloin’s this evenin’ — 
I missed my dinner too — and that’s 
how* I come to be walkin’ way out 
here all by in>'se'f. ’’ 

In the pause that followed, Mr. 
Bloomfield saw* his chance. Mr. 
Bloomfield’s voice had a crackling 
(one in it, like fire running through 
broom -sedge.* 

“Lookyhere, my friend!" he 
demanded crisply. “Ain’t you been 
kind of fi>in' in the face of history as 
w*ell as the mo vin ’-picture industry? 
Seems to me I* recall that you pleg- 
taked Rebs got a blamed good lickin’ 
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about ev€r’ once in $o often, or even 
more frequently than that. If my 
memory serves me right, it seems to 
me you did indeed!” 

Mr. Esell swung in his chair and the 
spots in his cheeks spread until his 
whole face burned a brick-dust re<l. 
Sergeant Jimmy Bagby threw himself 
into the breach. Figuratively speak- 
ing, he had both arms full of hearts- 
ease and ro.semary.' 

“In regards to the major here” — 
he indicated Mr. Bloomheld with a 
graciou.« gesture of amity’- -”I furgcM 
to tell you that he taken a rather 
prominent part— on the other side.” 

As Mr. Eseil’s choler^ rewe his brows 
cante down and lowered. 

"Huh!” said Mr. Esell with deadly 
slowness. "What’s a Yankee doin’ 
down here In this country?" 

’‘Doing’ fairly well,” answer wl Mr. 
Bloomfield. "F’r instance, he’s pay- 
ing’ taxes on that there house next 
door.” He flirted his whi.sker«»d chin 
over his left shoulder. " F’r j list Slice, 
also, he’s running’ the leadin’ tannery 
and saddle-works of this city, employ- 
in ’ sixteen hands regular. Also, he 
was elected a justice of the peace a 
week ago last We’nesday by his fellow 
citisens, regardless of politics or reli- 
gion— thanky for askin’! 

"Also," he went on, his freckles now 
standing out beautifully against a 
mounting pink background — "Also 
and furthermore, be remembers dis- 
tinctly having been pres«*nt on a num- 
ber of occasions when he helped to lick 
you Seceshers* good and proper. Ami 
if you think, my friend, that I'm goin’ 
to abate one jot or tittle* from that 
statement, you’re barkin’ up the 
wrong tree, 1 tell you!” 

' htarUf^e and rotmarjf: flgwen which suecMl 

A nconcihation. 
frj«ndAhip. 

•theUr (kSite): tne«r. 

‘ Stttthfrt: g9c»Mioni«u. 

* one jot or iiUU: sive ia oo ®v®n oo« poiac. 


Now behold in the role of peace- 
maker Sergeant Jimmy Bagby rising 
grandly erect to his full height, but 
keeping his feet in the foot -tub. 

“Say, listen hero, Major,” he 
pleaded, "ef you kin kindly sec your 
W'ay Hear to aimfin' a fow' jots on 
liehalf of Indiana, I’ll bet vou I kin 
induce fh^orgia to throw off every 
hlamwl tittle he’s got In stock. Anil 
then ef Indiana kin dig up another of 
them delightful teaeujw of his’n, I 
l>eilevc I can guarantee tfiat Kintucky 
and (ic-orgia will join him in imupiii’ a 
small but nourjshin’ libarion‘ ujion the 
altar of frietui.«<hlp, not to mention tlic 
llir<*sliolcls of a reutijii*d country . 
Ain't I got the rigiit notion, Iwys? Of 
counie I have! Ami then, a.s'soon as 
w'e-all git settled down agin eunifort- 
able. I’m g«in’ to fell you two bovs 
something migiity liiter<».«.fln’ that 
come uponeei when I was on Imml urui 
heart! the whole thing. Obi I men- 
tion to you Wore that I Ix'longeil to 
King’s Hell Houiuls?” 

Diplomacy surely lost an aide advo- 
cate in the spring of IHGo when 
S<*rgeant Bagby laid down the swuni 
to take up retail gro<Trles. A.s sooth- 
ing oil u|x>ii nil led ^ waters hi.s won Is 
fell: they fell even as swesM unguents' 
upon raw wound.?. And, Wide.s, just 
then Mr. Esell caught u whiff of a 
most delectable and appealing aroma 
as the wrgeant, on concluding his 
remarks with a broad-armed g<*sture, 
swlahwl his teacup directly under Mr, 
Esell’s nose. 

Prol>al)ly not more than fen or 
twelve minutes had pleasantly elast)e<i 
“it usually took the sergeant twenty 
to tell in all it.s wealth of detail the 
story of what Ocneral Brcckinritlgi* 
said to General Buckner, and what 

(JiSoftoM; 4rink offwlnj usually poured out or 
• tt alUr as a «acntic«. 

» rotM.’ atimU up. 

(On'rwlotai: healm; ointmanta. 
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General Buckner said in reply to 
General Breckinridge, and he was 
nowhere near the delecUble climax yet 
—when an interruption came. Into 
the ken of these three old men, seated 
in a row upon the parsonage porch, 
there came up the street a pair whose 
gait and general air of flurriment and 
haste instantly caught and held their 
attention. Side by side sped a young 
wojnan and a young man— a girl and 
u hoy rather, for she looked to be not 
mon* than eighteen or, say, nineteen, 
and he at the most not more than 
twenty-one or so. Here they came, 
getting nearer, lialf-running, panting 
hard, the girl with her hands to her 
i)reust, and Ijoth of them easting quick, 
darting glances backward over their 
shoulders as though fearing pursuit. 

'•Well/' said Mr. Bloomfield, '‘all 
the excitement appears to l>e happen- 
in’ round here this afternoon. I won- 
der now wliat ails them two young 
people?'* lie sc punted through his 


glasses at the nearing couple. “Why, 
the gal is that pore little Sally Fannie 
Gibson that lives over here on the next 
street. Do tell now 1“ 

He arose; so, a moment later, did his 
companions, for the youth had jork(?d 
Doctor Grundy’s gate open and both 
of them were scudding up the walk 
toward them. Doubtless because of 
their agitation the approaching two 
seemed to notice nothing unusual in 
the fact that these three elderly men, 
rising at their coming, should each he 
holding in his right hand a large china 
teacup, and that one, the central 
figure of the three, and the larg<*sl of 
bulk, should be planted ankle-deep 
and better in a small grwn tub, rising 
from it at an interested angle, like 
some new kind of round potted plant. 

"Oh! Oh!” gasped the fprl; she 
clung to the lowermost post of the step- 
rail. "Where is Doctor Grundy, 
please? We must sec Doctor Grundy 
right away— right this minute!” 
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*'We want him to marry us I*' 
exclaimed the youth, blurting it out. 

“We've got the license,” the girl 
said. “Harvey’s got it in his pocket.” 

“And here it isf” said the youth, 
producing the document and holding 
it outspread in a shaking hand. It 
appeared crumpled, but valid. 

It was but proper that Sergeant 
Bagby, in his capacity as host pro tern/ 
should do the necessary explaining. 

“Well now, young lady and young 
gentleman,” he said, “Tm sorry to 
have to disappoint you — monstrous 
sorry— but, to tell you the truth, the 
Reverend Doctor Grundy ain't here; 
in fact, we ain’t lookin’ fur him back 
fur quite some time yit.” 

“He is reunionisin'^ at the Pastime 
Skating Rink,” volunteered Mr. 
Bloomfield. “You’ll have to wait a 
while, Sally Fannie.” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, “wo can’t wait 
—we just can’t wait! We were count- 
ing on him. And now— Oh, what 
shall we do, Harvey?” 

Shrinking up against the railing she 
wrung her hands. The sergeant ob- 
served that she was a pretty little 
thing — small and shabby, but un<le- 
niably pretty, even in her present 
state of fright. There were tears in 
her eyes. The boy was trembling. 

“You’d both better come in and take 
a cheer and ca’m yourselves,” said the 
sergeant. “ Let’s talk it over and see 
whut we-all kin do.” 

“I tell you we can’t wait!” gulped 
the girl, beginning to sob in earnest. 
“My stepfather is liable to come any 
mmutel I’m as 'fraid as death of him. 
He's found out about the license — 
he’s looking for us now to stop us. 
Oh, Harvey! Harvey! And this was 
our only chance!” She tumetl to her 
sweetheart and he put both his arms 
round her protect! ngiy, 

* pro hoot for tho timo. 

' ^ovnionioin’; stteadinc che r^unioB. 


“I know that stepfather of yours,” 
put in Mr. Bloomfield, in a lone which 
indicated that he did not know much 
about him that was good or whole- 
some. “What’s his main objection 
to you and this young fellow gittin’ 
married? Ain’t you both of age? ” 
“Yes, we are— both of us; hut he 
don’t want me to marry at all,” burst 
from the girl, “He just wants me to 
stay at home and slave and slave and 
slave! And he don't like Harvey— he 
hates him! Harvey hasn’t been living 
here long, and he pretends he don’t 
know anything about Har-rr-r-vey.” 

She stretched the last word out in a 
pitiful, long-drawn quaver. 

“He don't like Harvey, ch?” 
repeated Mr. Bloomfield. “ Well, 
that’s one thing in Harvey's favor 
anyway. Young man,” he demanded 
briskly, “kin you .support a wife?” 

“Yes, sir,” spoke up Harvey; “I 
can. I’ve got a good job and I’m 
making good pay— I’m in the engi- 
neering crew that came down froir 
Chicago last month to survey tlie new 
short line over to Knoxville*, ” 

”<>h, w'hat arc w*e wasting all this 
time for?” broke in the desperate 
Sally Fannie, “Don't you-all know - 
didn’t I loll you that he’s right close 
behind us? And he'll kill Harvey! I 
know he will— and then Ml die too! 
Oh, don’t be standing there talking! 
Tell us what to do, sojnobocly— or 
show us where to hide!” 

Mr. Bloomfield’s dappled hand" wag- 
gled his brindled* whiskers agitatedly, 
Mr- Esell tu^d at his hickory neck- 
band;* very possible bi.s t hough were 
upon that similar situation of a Kort It- 
em wooer and a South<*rn mai<l jus 
depicted in the lately interrupted film 
drama entitled “At the Cannon's 

* tfopptftf tiAnd «pott«4 with frMkIet. 
•hrindUJ: etreaked with 

wkband: the ftwkband of Mt hickory 
ahirt, a coane, heavy cotton shirt. 
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Moutb.’* Like a tethered pachyderm* 
Sergeant Bagby swayed hU form upon 
his stationary underpinning.* 

“Little gal, I most certainly do 
wisht there was something I could dot" 
began Mr. Bloomfield, the spirit of 
romance all aglow within his elderly 
and doubtless freckled bosom. 

“Well, there is, Majorf" shouted 
the sergeant suddenly. “Shore as 
gun's iron, there’s somethin’ you kin 
do! Didn’t you tell us boys you was 
a jwtice of the peace?" 

“Yes. I did!" 

“Then marry ’em yourself!" It 
wasn’t a rcfiuest— it was a command, 
whoopingly. triumphantly pven. 

“Cumrud,’' said Mr. Bloomfield, 
“I hadn’t thought of it— why, so 
I could!" 

*'<)h, could you?" Sally Fannie's 
hen<l came up and her cry had hope in 
it now. “And would you do it— 
right quick?’' 

Unexpected stage fright over- 
whelmed Mr. Bloomfield. 

“Tve took the oath of office, tubby 
I ain’t never perforinetl no 
marriage ceremony— I don't even 
remember how it starts," he confessed. 

“Think it up as you go 'long," 
a(lvjse<l Sergeant liagby. 

“Whutever you say is bindin' on all 
parties concerned — I know that much 
law." It was the first time since the 
ruimways arrived that Mr. Escll had 
hioken silence, but his words had 
pntem y and pitch. 

“But there has got to be witnesses— 
two witnesses," parried Mr. Bloom- 
field, still filled with the buck-ague 
cpnduis’ of the amateur. 

“WUut’s the matter with me and 
him fur witnesses?" cried Sergeant 

' tcihffcd pofh^drrm' un elephant laatanad to a 
chain by his foot. 

• flationtir^ undf 'pinning: the tub which held b» 
fpol in one plac«. 

» dashinf fellow suddenly 
«haken with f«an or faiot-hoartediMua. 


Bagby, poinUhg toward Mr. Ezell. 
He wrestled a thin gold band off over 
a stubborn finger joint. “Here’s even 
a weddin’ ring!" 

The boy, who bad been peering 
down the silent street, with a tremu- 
lous hand cupped over his anxious 
eyes, gave a little gasp of despur and 
plucked at the prt's sleeve. She 
turned— and saw then what he had 
already seen. 

“Oh, it's too late! It’s too late!’’ 
she quavered, cowering down. 
“There he comes yonder!" 

“*Tun't no aech of a thing!" 
snapped Sergeant Bagby, actively in 
command of the situation. “You two 
young ones come right up here on this 
porch and git behind me and take 
hands. Indiana, perceed with your 
ceremony! Georgia and Kintucky 
stand guard!" With big spread- 
eagle gestures he shepherded the 
elopers into the shelter of his own 
wide bulk. 

A man with a red, passionate face 
and mean, squinty eyes, who ran 
along the nearer ridewalk, looking 
this way and that, saw indistinctly 
through the vines the pair he sought, 
and, clearing the low fence at a bound, 
he came tearing across the grassplot, 
his heels (earing deep gouges in the 
turf. His voice gurgled hoarsely in 
hU throat as he tried to utter— all at 
once— commands and protests, threats 
and curves. 

From somewhere behind Sergeant 
Bagby ’s broad back came the last 
feebly technical objection of the 
officiating functionary 

“But, cumruds, somebody’s got to 
give the bride away!" 

“1 give the bride away, dad-gum 
you!" blared Sergeant Bagby at the 
top of his vocal register. “King’s 
Heii Hounds give the bride away!" 

• fwHHhnarp: tli« 00* io cbsrir« of tb* 

ecronvooy. 
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Thus, over his shoulder, did Sergeant 
Bagby give the bride away; and then 
he faced front, with chest expanded and 
the light of battle in his eyes. 

Vociferating,' blasphemou.'s, furious, 
Sally Fannie's tyrant charged the 
steps and then recoiled at their foot. 
A lean, sinewy old man in a hickory 
shirt barred his way, and just iMjyond 
this barrier a stout old man with his 
feet in a fooMub loomed both large 
and formidable. For the moment 
bafRed, he gave voice to vain and 
profane foolishness. 

"Stop them two!'* he yelled, his rage 
making him almost inarticulate. She 
ain’t of age— and even ef she is 1 ain’t 
agoin’ to have this!” 

’'Say, ain’t you got no politenes.s 
a’tal)!” inquired Mr. Esell. of Georgia. 
“Don’t you see you’re interruptin’ the 
holy rites of matrimony — carryin’ on 
thataway?” 

"That’s whut I aim to do, blame 
you I” howled the other, now sensing 
for the first time the full Import of the 
situation. 'Til matrimony her,' the 

little " He spat out the foulest 

word our language yields for fouler 
tongues to use. ’'That ain’t all— I’ll 
•'Ut the heart out of the man that 
interferes t" 

Driving bis right hand into his right 
trousers pocket he cleared the three 
lower steps at a bound and teetered 
upon his toes on the very edge of the 
fourth one. 

In the act of making his hand into 
a fist Mr. Eaed discoveiW he could not 
do so by reason of his fingers being 
twined in the handle of a large, extra- 
heavy iroostone-china teacup. So he 
did the next best thing — he threw tbe 
cup with all his might, which was con- 
siderable. At close range this missile 
took the enemy squarely in the chest 
and staggered him back. And as he 
staggered back, clutching to regain bis 

* cfieijtraiirtf: loudly shautint out. 


balance, Mr. Bloomfield, standing 
somewhat in the roar and imprtjviKing 
as fast as his tongue could say, 
uttennl the fa.st -bin ding words: 

“Therefore I pernounce you man 
and wife; and, whatever you do, don’t 
never let nolK>d)' <ome betwixt you, 
asunclerin’ you apart 

WilU a lightning-fast dab of his 
wdii.slcers he kis-swl the bride— he hat I 
a flashing intuition that this was 
require<i by the ritual*— shoved tiio 
pair Inside Doctor Orumly s front liall. 
slammedthe doorlxdjind 1 hem ,siiat rf icd 
up S<*rgcant Baghy’s rusted riHc from 
where i t leaned agai n> t Doc ( o r G ru n < ly ’> 
porch iM>st, a ml si)rang forward In n 
postun* combining defease and ofTc-nse. 
All in a second or two Mr. Bloomfield 
did this. 

Even so, his armeil serviei's wt*n5 tm 
longer requinul; for Sergeant Jimmy 
Bagby stepiMMi nimbly out of hjs tub, 
picke<i it up in both hands and turned 
it neatly yet crashltigly upside down 
upon the head of the bride’s .ste])- 
parent— so that its c*onlenls, wluefi 
had been cold and were still cooiish, 
eascadfsB In swishing gallons down over 
his person, effectually chilling (he last 
w'ariike impulse of his drenehcHl and 
dripping iKwoni, ami nmdering him in 
one breath w'hiptK*d, choked and tamed, 

"With t he coi n p I i n >ent s of t li c 
Southern C'onf«ic‘racy!" said Serg<*urd 
Bagby, so doing. 

The .shadows on the gross lay lank 
and altenuateii* when the folks came 
back from the Pastime Kink. Ser- 
geant Bagby sat alone upon Doctor 
Grundy’s porch. There were puddles 
of spill W'ater on porch an<l step and 
the walk below, and a green foot-tub, 
now empty, sloo<l on its side against 
the railings. Sergeant Bagby was 

the code or form observed on a core* 

menial OMaaion. 

* extended: ran in riyglou. 

* QitfnucUd: lon^thaiMd out. 
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drawing his white yam socks on over 
his water bleached shanks. 

“Well, suh, Jimmy, said Judge 
Priest as he came up under the vines, 
“you certainly missed it this evenin'. 
That was the best speech Gen'l Tige 
Gracey ever made in his whole life. It 
certainly was a wonder!" 

“Whut was the subject, cumrud?’* 
asked Sergeant Bagby. 

“Fraternal Strife and Brotherly 
I^ve," replied the judge. “He jest 
natchelly dug up the hatchet and then 
he reburied her ag’in — reburied her 
nulcs deep under Cherokee roses and 
magnolia blossoms. But how's your 
feel? 1 reckon you've had a purty 
tolcr'ble lonesome time settin' here, 
ain't you?” 

“I see — love and war! War and 
love/' commented the sergeant softly. 

Before answering further, he raised 
his head and glanced over the lop of 
the intervening hedge toward the house 
rxext door. From its open door issued 
confused sounds of which he alone 
know the secret— it was Georgia trpng 
lo teach Indiana the words and music 
of the song entitled “Old Virginny, 
Never Tire V 

“ Oh , my feet a re i n ighty ni gh cured , " 
said he; “and I ain't had such a terrible 
lonesome time a.H you might think fur, 
c'ltluT — cumrud." 

“That's the second time you’ve 
railed me that," said Judge Priest 
.xtispiciously. “Whut does it mean?" 

“Oh, that? That's a fu reign word 
1 picked up today." An<l Sergeant 
Bagi)y smiled gently. “It’s a pet 
nuuK* the Yankees use when they mean 
pa rdner!'* 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. The author of this story b a famous 
humorist. He writes so well, however, 
that his stories w ould be good even if they 
were not funny. Find out what you can 
about him as a man. 


2. What qualities of a good short story 
did you find in the selection? What 
qualities indicated that the author was 
more interested in the character than be 
waa in the events? 

3. Did you observe any difference in the 
point of view and In the nature of the 
eharacters as you read? Such changes 
often are found in novels, but only very 
skillful writers attempt them in short 
storia, as space does not make it possible. 
How well do you think the author suc> 
ceeded in the matter? Did you have any 
trouble following the story at any point? 
Did any part seem to be unfinished? 

4. Have you ever had an experience 
similar to that in the story? The old men 
were cross, and two of them were almost 
ready to start a fight when an opportunity 
came to help someone. What effect did 
giving help have upon their feelings? 
Does doing good always have a similar 
effect? 

ROOSEVELT ON ROOSEVELT 

SPBKCH AT DEDICATION Of 
TKBODORB ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL 

Franelin Delano Roosevelt 

Occasionally one man has such an out* 
standing personality that he dominates a 
wirole period of history. People may love 
him or hate him, admire him or fight him, 
hut they cannot be indifferent to him. 
Such a man was Theodore Roosevelt, who 
is portrayed in the following selection. 

This memorial, the corner stone of 
which 1 laid, and in the dedication of 
which I am privileged to participate 
this afternoon, is typical of Theodore 
Rowvflt- It reflects the univer- 
sality of his mind and of his interests. 
Its decorations— in place or in plan- 
nings tell part of the story of his life, 
his work and his play: they depict the 
construction of the Panama Canal in 
which he was the dominating spirit; 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, which 
ended the Russo-Japanese War; the 
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qu«$t for scientific knowledge which 
carried him into the African jungle; 
symbolic figures of fauna and flora' 
to tell generations to come of his 
interest in nature and in conservation 
—all these bear witness to his intense 
vitality and to his varied contributions 
to our national culture. The Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission has been 
faithful in executing its trust. 

The quotations on these walU> too, 
bring us their message out of the rich 
storehouse of his written words. 

* Conservation means development 
as much as it does protection” — a text 
which ought to be emblazoned in 
every treatise on the care and per- 
petuation of our national resources. 

Or this: "The nation l»ehavv8 well 
if it treats the natural resources as 
assets which it must turn over to the 
next generation increased, and not 
impaired, in value.” 

From his writings in the realm of 
statecraft we find this: "A great 
democracy must be progrensive or 
It will soon cease to bo gr<>at or a 
democracy.” It is his warning to us 
of this day and generation that eternal 
progress is still the price of lil>erty. 

It is fitting that this memorial per- 
petuating the life and work of one ivhu 
stirred such great interest in the field 
of natural history should itwlf Ik* an 
adjunct* of the American Museum 
of Natural History. My friend, the 
late Professor Henry Fairfield Oaborn, 
so long the head of this noble institu- 
tion for the increase and diffusion of 
scientific knowledge, and for many 
years a devoted colleague of him in 
whose honor we are gatlicrcd to<lay, 
advocated this memorial soon after 
Theodore Roosevelt’s death. 

Each and every one of us feels sorry 
today that Professor Osborn could not 
have lived to take part in this, the 

' /quiu and flora: »od pUbC li|«. 

* adjunei: addidoa 


culmination of his great desire; we 
know that bis spirit is nith us. 

This memorial of such noble archi- 
tectural proportions is withal intimate 
and vital. Af)ove all things it is 
useful. There was an intimate quality 
aliout Tlicoflore Roosevelt which all 
of us who knew him recall at this hour. 
We think of him not as an alwlract* 
being dwelling apart on the heights 
but rather a> a friendly soul j>erva<iing 
this very hall which we are dedicating 
in his memory. 

Thc'odore Roosevelt possessed tal- 
ents and abilities unusual even aiming 
leaders of men. Whatever he did, he 
did w'ith all of his might. 

With fills spirit of vital activity, 
be it also remcmlMTcd that h<* rc‘Ci*jved 
the NoIm*] Peace Prise.' In liim wa- 
combined a |>assion for ^^ghteou>ne^s 
and that strong S4*iise of justice which 
found expression In the "Square Deal." 
Race, creetl,* color were not deter- 
mining factors with him. He took h 
man for what he was. 

"A man who is good enough to shed 
his 1>Io<m1 for his country/’ said he at 
Springfield, Illinois, on a fonnh of 
July, "is good enough to Ik* given u 
s<piarc meal afterwards. More limn 
that no man is entitled to, ami lesi. 
than that no man shall have." 

In his first Me.<sagc to (‘ongress he 
had written: "The rno>l vital iiroh- 
lein with which this country, and, for 
that matter, the whole civil ise<l world, 
has to deal, is the problem wliieli hu^ 
for one side the In't tern lent of social 
conditions, moral unci )>hy>ieal, in 
large cities, and for anotlier side the 
effort to deal with that tangle of far- 
reaching questions which wo group 
together wlien we speak of ‘lalx>r. ’ " 

wt-apart. 

« NaM I'rhe: prize esublishfd by lh» will 

of A. B. Nobel for ouUtending service in the 
lourezt of pence, 

• cr«cd; mny prindples or *et of opinions sdhered 
to ID Mience, politic*, or religioo. 
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This creed for soei&l justice luay be 
found in these quotations from later 
messages : 

‘Tn the vast and complicated mech- 
anism of our modern civilised life, the 
dominant note is the note of indus- 
trialism; and the relations of capital 
and labor, and especially of organised 
capital and oi^anized labor, to eaeli 
other, and to the public at large, come 
second in importance only to the inti- 
mate questions of family life.’* 

“The corporation' has come to stay, 
just as the trade union^ has come to 
stay. Each can do and has done 
great good. Each should l>e favored 
as long as it does good, hut each 
should be sharply chocked where it 
acts against law and justice.” 

We still remembiT liow those whom 
he denounced with righteous wrath 
winced under the stigma* of such 
Dashing epithets as “malefactors of 
great wealth,”* “the wealthy criminal 
class,” and the “lunatic fringe.” Hu 
had a gift for pungtmt jihrases and 
boiled down his whole political phi- 
losophy into such a homely and popu- 
lar maxim as “speak softly but carry 
a big stick.” No wonder that John 
Morley'said in 1904: “The two things 
in America which seem to me most 
extraordinary arc Niagara Falls and 
President Roosevelt.” 

With clesmess of vision, of energy, 
of unfaltering faith, he lal)ore<l through 
his entire strenuous career to trans- 
form politics from a corrupt traffic* to 
a public service. With a very pa&sion 
for justice and equality before the law, 
he sought with voice and pen, with 
every resource at his command, to 
obtain for men everywhere their con- 


stitutional guarantee of life, liberty, 
an<l the pursuit of happiness. 

I have purposely ompha.sized the 
many-sidedne.ss of his character. That 
extraordinary rangi* of Interests makes 
difficult the task of anyone who would 
ad*«qud(ely summarise his career ati<i 
achievements. N'ariecl as were his 
IK)litical activities, (lie scope of hi.< 
literary interests wa.s no le.«« extended. 
His volumes on Amcric'ari history, on 
current problems, an<i on his own 
experiences as hunter and explorer 
captured the interest of the .American 
people. 

Wc knou' Ijow lie lovc<l the grc‘at 
outdoors. He loved the life of the 
l>oundles.s plains wliieh he had known 
as a rancher in the West. U,. foumi 
alremgth in the wilderness. He knew 
the birds ami animals and trees and 
plants and flowers. 

An<l so he worked and wrouglil uu<l 
wrote. His familiarity with lilera- 
ture, with history and hiography, was 
reflected alike in his private writings 
and in his public utterances. \Vh(» 
but ho could Imve given ItunyanV 
“ Man-wit li-lho-Muckrukc ” an em- 
phasis w'liich he gave it thirty years 
ago so that the term “innckruker”’ 
passed into the language un<l Is curnml 
with us to this clny? 

He enriches! ami enlarged ami ex- 
tended our cultural horizon. Out of 
the rich ex|>ericnce.s h<» had kuoun, 
hU miiul received a cast" which later 
wa.s reflect wl when lie infused action 
ami life and color into wliat Indore his 
time had Iiecn a somewhat dull and 
drab statecraft- 

E very thing about him was big. 
vital, national. He was able to sec 


* c^poratien: « kgAlIy arz»nUcd cornpany. 

' Ifadt union; an orgaottatioii of vorkon. 

* tiiffma: brand. 

•tnoU/aeiort of ornt ^Uh: 

thoae wKo haw b«eome waaithy by dk- 
ftoacaty a ad unfair rMaoa. 

* John Morlcf: ao Englieh atataamao and author. 

* torrupl tro^: dkhonaat praatieaa. 


great problems in their true perspec- 
tive because be looked at the Nation 


mairrs unjust cherjcea. 

•reward a «,«?; developed a jxiinl of view- 
acquired viaion and undrratandinz, ' 
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as a whole. There was nothing nar- 
row or local or sectional about him. 
It is not for me here today to speak of 
the final place which history will 
accord Theodore Roosevelt; but we 
know and the Nation knows and the 
world knows that Theodore Roosevelt 
was a great patriot and a great soul. 

When he died, the secretary of his 
class at Harvard in sending to hU 
classmates a notice of his passing, 
added this quotation from Pilifrim*s 
Progre$$: 

** After this it was noised abroad 
that Mr. Valiant-for-truth was taken 
with a suntmons by the same post as 
the other, and had this for a token 
that the summons was true, 'That 
his pitcher was broken at the fountain.' 
When he understood it, he callcil for 
his friends and told them of it, Then 
he said, *I am going to my Father’s, 
nncl though with great difficulty 1 
have got hither, yet now I do not 
rt'pent me of all the trouble 1 have 
he<*n at to arrive where I am, My 
sword 1 give to him that shall succ*ml 
me in my pilgrimage, and my courage 
and skill to him that can get It. My 
marks and scars I carry with me, to 
hv a witness for me that 1 have fought 
His battles who now will be my 
re warder.' *' 

PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

I . The foregoing s|»cecii waf delivered by 
Pres i< lent Krankliu D. KcmjsovoU, a die- 
linguidiecl relative of Theoikire. Seldom 
do two iijcrnl)er> of the same f.iniily l>eeoine 
jirefiident of the United States. It waa 
particnlnrly fitting, therefore, that aaccond 
RcKrsevelt shiOild dedicate a memorial to 
the first, even th<mgli he Udoiiged to a 
different }>oliticHl party. Kind out what 
you cun ulKnit President lt(MR«evelt's 
ability as a s|>eukeT. 

‘2. The foregoing speech may be classi- 
fied Hs a eolog.v. What other speeches of a 
similar nnture liave you heard or read? 
On what occasions if a eulogy delivered? 


3. How well does the speech serve its 
purpose? Did it make you feel that 
Theodore Roosevelt was a great man? 
Did it emphasise qualities such as you 
would exp^ to find in a man of his 
etatiort in life? How did it reveal real 
statesmanship on the part of the president? 

4. President Roosevelt is noted for his 
command of good language. Read the 
speech again and note its excellent literary 
style. Note the diction and character of 
the Henleuces. Is the speech well organ- 
ised? Was it difficult to read? 

PATTERNS 

By Awr Ix)wgLL 

In the following poem, the author sees 
each person’s life lived according to a cer- 
tain pattern. A woman hopes to break 
away from her pattern, but loses the 
opportunity to do so. 

I walk down the garden paths, 

And nil the daffodils 
Are blowing, and the bright blue 
squills.' 

I walk down the patterned* garden 
paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jeweled 
fan, 

1 too am a rare 
Pattern, as I wander down 
The garden paths. 

My dress is richly figured. 

And the train 

M.'\kcs a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift* 

Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 
Tripping by in high -heeled, ribboned 
shoesi. 

Not a softness anywhere about me, 
Only whnl<«“l>one an<l brwade. 

And 1 sink on a sc^iit in the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff brocade. 

• MifU; small blue apw^rv. 

> poUerne^: (h* garden w&t laid out ID a jMttara, 
or deoign. 

• Ihrifl: t plant. 
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The d&ffodils &nd squills 
Flutter in the breeze 
As they pleese. 

And I weep; 

For the lime tree is in blossom 
And one small flower has dropped upon 
my bosom. 

And the plashing* of waterdrops 
In the marble fountain 
Comes down the garden paths- 
The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened go^vn 
Is the softness of a woman bathing in 
a marble basin, 

A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick she cannot see her lover 
hiding, 

But she guesses he is near, 

And the sliding of the water 
Seems the stroking of a dear 
Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded 
gownt 

I should like to see it lying in a heap 
upon the ground, 

All the pink and silver crumpled up 
on the ground. 

1 would be the pink and silver as 1 ran 
along the paths, 

And he would stumble sfter, 
Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his 
sword hilt and the buckles on his 
shoes. 

1 would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the 
patterned paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my 
heavy-booted lover, 

Till he caught me in the shade, 

And the buttons of his waistcoat 
bruised my body as he clasped me, 
Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and 
the sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 
All about us in the open afternoon — 
I am very like to swoon* 

With the weight of this brocade. 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 

• platkinff: aplwbioe. 

• tvoon: feint. 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by 
a rider from the Duke. 

“Madam, we regret to inform you that 
Lord Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se'nnight.“* 
As I read it in the white, morning 
sunlight, 

The letters squirmed like snakt^. 
“Any answer, Madam? “ said mv foot- 
man. 

“No,“ I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some 
refreshment. 

No, no answer.'* 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths, 

In my stiff, correct brocade- 
The blue and yellow flowers stood up 
proudly in the sun, 

Each one, 

I stood upright too. 

Held rigid to the pattern 
By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 

In a month he would Imve been my 
htisband. 

In a month, here, underneath this 
lime, 

We would have broken the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And 1 answered. “It shall be as you 
have said." 

Now he is dead. 

In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 
Up and down 

The patterned garden i)alhs 
In my stiff, brocaded gowrj. 

The squills and daffodils 
Will give place to pillarwl roses,* and 
to asters, and to snow. 

I shall go 

* Thurtdai, a^nnigU: ft week BZO Thursdfty. 
^piUgred rem: roM zrawo around ft pHIftr. 
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Up and down, 

In my gown, 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of ray body will be 
guarded from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is 
deadi 

Figliting with the Duke in Flanders, 
In a pattern called a war. 

C'hrist! What are patterns for? 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Amy Lowell*s grandfather was a 
couKin of James Russell Lowell. What do 
you j<upj»ose James Russell Lowell would 
iiave thought of her |»oetry? Why might 
l.e have wc>r;dered whether it was really 
pjietry? How haK the form of poetry 
changed nince his day? 

2. This \KteHk belotjgs to a type known 
as inmgixl {xictry. The rhythm is plea«ng 
to the ear, but is not exact and measured 
as in nnist of the pttenw you have read. 
An inmgisl writer achieves the effect of 
poetry through the meaning of the words, 
rather than through the sound. He uses 
the words U> create a scries of pietures that 
are iiitcndecl to stir the imagination and the 
emotiom 

3. Whnl pic'turee did you see as you 
read the iH>ein? Did you feel the sadness 
of the woman in her brocaded gown, 
inounuog for her lover who had been 
killed? Did you feel with her that she 
wa.** h<)|)cleK<ly impriH>ned in the pattern 
i)f a stiff garden, a stiff gown, and a stiff 
and formal etiquette? 

4. Do v<iu uiKlrn«tand what the author 
ntcant by a pattern? What kind of pat- 
tern do you follow in living your life? Are 
there certain things .v<m must do. certain 
things cxfKH’ted of you, and certain tradi- 
tions you tnxist follow? Why do not all 
ptMiple live according to the same jtfit terns? 
Why is it a gmid thing that people have 
certain difreren(H'> and therefore slightly 
different i>altemj» of living? Write an 
essay in which you set forth your views 
ns to the kind of pattern a person may 
safely follow without curbing his individ- 
uality. 


THE NEIGHBORS* 

By Zona Gale 

The following ooe-act play tells what 
happened one morning in a small-town 
neighborhood, before automobiles and 
moving pictures were as eommoD* as they 
are to^. 

Persons or tbs Play 

Grandma 

Mis'' Diantba Abel 
Ezra Wiluaus 
Peter 
Inez 

Mis’ Eluira Moran 
Mis’ Trot 

Mis’ Carry Ellswortb 

Scene; A kitchen. At the right an 

iraning-bcard, wth full chihes^baeket 
on the floor. At the back an open 
door, an open window with blooming 
planU on ite ouUide sill, and a wide 
cupboard with a Jigured'^Uco curtain 
before it. At the left an exit into a 
ehed. A wooden^oUomed rocker 
with high back and calico cushion, some 
wooden-bottomed, straight chairs, a 
(able covered with a red cloth and ar- 
ranged with four or five lamps, and at 
the corner farthest from the ironing- 
board, clofhes-bars spread with a few 
freshly ironed pieces. By the window, 
left book, sits Grandma, who does 
not leaie her chair throughout the play 
until its end. She is very old. She 
is in bright-colored calico, unth ribbons 
on her black cap. She is cutting and 
unVidtng white and black carpel rags, 
and a basket of the balls is beside her 
on the floor. Mis' Diantha Abel is 
ironing at the board. She has on a 
bluc-ca/ico gown, a long gingham 
apron, spectacles, and a black hat 

•Copyright 1914. Tubliahed by th« Viking 
Pr**. Inc.. New York- This pl^ •» pro; 
t«cte4 under the United States Copyright 
Acta, and all rights are strictly reserved. 
It must not be produced without prsvioui 

K mission in writing from the author or 
• Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th Str^t, 
New York. Tbs royalty is ten doll am w 
each performanoe wbsn admiasioD is charged: 
five dollars when admission Is free. 

» M<V (mis): a local pronunciation of Mrt. 
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trimmed witA Jaded Jiowere and a 
dilapidated oetrich feather. She irons 
slowly, as anybody tvould iron, tests 
her flat-iron starts for the shed to 
renew it at the stove out there. 
Grandma (/ooHnjr Npj. S«cms to 
me lne2 is ft terrible long time gettin’ 
tliftt starch. 

Mis’ Abel. I wish she’d hurry her- 
srlf back. I ain’t got enough starch 
to do the collars. 

Grandma. I’ll cold-starch ’em for 
you, if you want. 

M IS ' A BEL. N 0 , Grand m a , you j est 
sot still and take oaro o’ yourself. 
Don’t you go botherin' aljout other 
foiks’s work. 

Grandma. I'm terrible tired cutting 
up carpet rags. (Mis’ Abel disappears 
in the shed. Grandma, sorting her 
ragSy talks on, raising her toiee to follow 
Mib’ Abel.) Taln’t as though they 
was goin’ to be rugs. Wc got rag 
rugs all over the house now. So has 
everybody else we know. Every- 
body’s floors is plastered with ’em. I 
been cut tin' rags ever sintT I came an’ 
doin' nothing’ (Mis' Abel returns 
with her fresh iron, testing it os she 
comM.] bwi cuttin' rags. Seems like 
I'd ought to be able to make some- 
thin’ else with my fingers- Somethin’ 
human. Where you goin’, Dianthy? 

Mis' Abel. I’m a-goin’ to get this 
ironin' out of the way, Hliorl off.* 
That is, 1 am if Ines ever gets l>ack 
from Mis' Ellsworth's with that cup 
o’ starch. 

Grandma. What you got your 
hat on for? 

Mis' Abel. So's if anybody runs 
in they won’t set hendcrin’* me. 
they’ll think I'm goin’ off. 

Grandma. I know. The neigh- 
bors do hendor terrible. [A pnuse.l 
Sometimes, though, I think it must be 

' Utuher /Uit-iron: wets her 6iiser io her mQgth. 

ihen touches the iron to eee if it eizzleo. 

‘ thoH off: right »w»y, or shortly. 

•Acntfertn'; hindering, 


kind o’ nice to have somethin’ to be 
hendered at. 

Mrs’ Abel l/ronmy— not fnst\. 
1 always say mornin’s is wove and cut 
out for hard work. I don’t want 
Mis’ Moran or somelx>cly cornin’ in 
an* scitin' the whole forenoon. This 
ironin’s got to be got out of the way 
this inoniin’, no matter what liappchs 
to wIjo. [Her iron sticks, and she 
if I'hjiirously on the enr/ref,] 

f»HANi>MA |u7#c hos dropped her work 
and is reaching to pick dead leaves off 
the plants in the window]. \ don’t 
.seem to have no go In me no moit*. I 
don’t know wliat’s come over irir. 

1 ain’t no more inf crest eel in them 
car|x't rags than I am in the dipthery. 

(Ezra Williams appears at the open 
window, lie is targe and flushed 
and furious,] 

Ezra. Mis' Al>ei! .UiV Abel! 

Mib* Abel at him, then turns 

and goes on ironing]. Well. Ezra, as a 
family, we ain’t <iecf. 

Ezra. Is this you folks 's wood out 
hert*? 

Mib’ Abel |«vr shoulder], WochI? 
Ezra. I want to know if you folks 
onlered any cortlwood’:*^ 

Mib* Abel. No. We didn't onler 
no wood. 

Ezra, Well, they've brought you 
some. Only they’ve unpiled it in 
front of niy door on the pieee* that s 
new-seecl«l* and that I’ve Iciiclcd like 
a baby. 

Mia’ Adel. Ezra, you’re that rea- 
sonable (hat I s'pOBC it’s reasonin’ that 
ke<*ps you so ealm, 'llmt wood ncv<T 
heard of us. 

Ezra. You .sure? 

Mib’ Abel. Not as sure as you are 
about things. You don't often find 
folks as sure as that. Bu(— sure. 

• firewood, mrtaured in units caHcd 
eorda. 

• piett: Und. 

• Her #«rdrrf; in whkh s^r have just bM^n 

planted. ' 
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Ezra. Well, it’s somebody’s fool 
wood, an' I've got to go an’ find the 

fool that ordered it up [Ht itrides 

off, still talking.] Whoever beard o' 
anybody get tin’ cord wood in, anyhow, 
in the middle o’ the summer? 
(Grandma, who has stopp^ picking off 
dead leaves and has listened often* 
lively during his sfay, after him 
till he disappears; then she turns ta 
Mis’ AB£L.) 

Grandma. What did he say? 

Mis’ Abel. Did he talk too soft for 
you, Grandma? 

Grandma. He was so mad I 
coiildn't keep my mind on what he 
8a>'ing. 

Mrs’ Abel. Oh, well, he was just 
talkin' to bear himself talk. At^ut 
some coni wood. 

Grandma- It don’t seem as if any- 
body could be so interested in cord* 
wood. 

Mis’ Aneu They ain’t nothin’ in 
the world for Esra but just Esra. 
Nothin’ in the world for him but 
just — him. 

Grandma (foojt/nfl o/|. Don’t you 
s’ pose there Is? It don’t seem like 
t hoy’s enough to anylxjdy to occupy 
’em the whole time. 

\(Jp to the open door comes Pktrr. He 
is tall, awkward t grate: long, uncov- 
cred uriMs, heavy, falling hands; fewf 
hf has an occasional shy smffo.) 
Petkk I on the jwreh]. Good morn- 
iuR. Mis’ Ain't. 

Mis’ An EL. Oh, goo<i morning, 
peter. 1 }xisX happen to 1 h? ironin' 
Q flal-ineee. so I don't have to put my 
mind on it. I m goin’ to do the 
eollars next and they take 

thought. W h at s wa nted ? 

Pk'I'ER [shuffling, turning his Aflf|. 
Any Rroecries this moniing, Mis’ 
Abel? 

Ml s’ Abel. Groceries? 

Peter |nods and enters]. I’ve started 
takin’ orders for Ferguson. 


Mis’ Abel. Well, I’m glad to bear 
that. When do you start? 

Peter. Today. 

Mis’ Abel. Does many order to 
the door? 

Peter. I dunno. I ’ve Just started. 
I’m just startin’. Now. 

Mis' Abel |ruh5fn{r her iron on the 
carpel]. I ain’t doin’ no orderin’ 
today. We’ve got to eat up what 
we’ve got. Unless you want to bring 
me fif cents worth o’ granulated 
sugar. You might do that. Get up 
there and get me that basket of odds 
an’ ends on the top of the cupboard. 
Seems to me I see a piece o’ beeswax^ 
up there. 

pBTER|/ni«Acs writing down the order 
for sugar and brings a chair from near 
Grandma’s chair]. I thought I’d just 
stop in an’ see. You don’t think she— 
\He stumbles over the chair he is carry^ 
inp.| she B*ouldn’t want anything this 
morning, would she, Mis’ Abel? 

Mis’ Abel. Who’s she? Who you 
talking about? 

Petkh. Why, Inez. 

Mis* Abel. I thought it was Incs. 
Why didn't you say so in the first 
place? 1 hate di-plomacy in man 
or beast. 

Peter (h'^o has not quite reached (he 
cupboard with the chair, sets t( down and 
turns abruptly]. Well, then, I’ll say 
it now'. Mis’ Abell Why don't she 
treat me right? 

Mis’ Adel. Treat you right? (Peter, 
his momentary courage going, takes the 
chair on over to the cupb<nrd, turns, nods 
mufe/y.) Why, 1 don’t see how she 
can. Near as 1 can make out, you 
never open your head when you’re 
with her. 

Peter (cbwrWnv on cAatr). It's 
funny about me. Mis' Abel. [From 
the cAafr.) Honest, I dunno what to 
do about me, sometimes. 

* Wevrox; The wax fprmins the pirticlom in 

• honeycomb. Ic is rubbed on the iron to 

make it smoother. 
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Mis' Abel. Well, stop thinkin’ 
about you so much. 

Peter [spreading end his hands]. 
I do try to. But when I tr>' to think 
how to stop m3'5clf thinking about 
myself, there’s myself thinkin’ about 
me. 

M is’ a Bel. Thi nk about somet h in ’ 
else, then! Get me do«-n that basket. 
You can stand and talk to me all day. 
I don’t see why you can’t talk to Irt. 

Petek [reaching for basketl I could 
talk all right enough. But my tongue 
won't. I could— but iny tongue, it 
won't. I Turns with the ba sket. ] W h y , 
some girls I know I can jolly like the 
dickens. But Ine* — whern she comes 
along, Mis' Abel, I can't rerneinlwr 
anything 1 ktiow. taken don-n the 

basket and turns with »1 in his Aoada.l 
History now— I know a real lot of 
history. And about binls and things. 
I’d fifee to talk with her about them. 
But last week, when 1 took her to the 
picnic, I couldn’t think out any of 'em 
to say no more'n a hen. 

[He makes a large gesture with the basket 

at a perilous angle.] 

Mis’ Abel [wi'M a quick movement 
to catch the hoskef], Well, don't ask 
me to tell you how to court. Men 
that don't know history from a eoach* 
aml-fou r ' can court sueecssf u I . [Hn nl» 
ing for beeswax in the basket.] liut 
you can’t expect Inez to know whctluT 
she likes you or not if you sit like a 
block.* Say something — <l<i somel lung 
so’s she’ll know you're alive. 

Peter [despondently, os he climbs 
down]. I know it. 1 ain’t much. 
An' what little I am don't show 
through somehow, [He drags the chair 
to its place beside Grandma in 
Mis’ Abel’s assenting silence. Sets 
the chair down v/ith a hang.] Honest, 
Mis' Abel, I wouldn't care much what 
happened to me. 

' Moc^n^/our; 4 cotcb with four borsn. 

* 0 hlofk: without showinc tny ljf«. 


IGran'oua looks up at kinif and drops 
a hall of carpet rags. Peter picks it 
up and it unrolls away from him 
toward (he door. GR.iNDMA suddenly 
laughs out, an old iromon*s lough, 
shrill, but not unkindly.] 

Peter [mr>cro6f|/|. I guess I am 
a joke. 

Grandma. Joke nothin’. Vou’n* 
a human. You’re a human an’ you 
don’t know it. I sec a-mauv in 
my da)'. 

Mis’ Abel [waxing her iron]. Well, 
a Ijody needn’t Ik‘ a fool if th<*y an* 
human. My goodmvs. if Inez tUm't 
get here with that starch 

(Inez comes up on the porch. .Sf,,' is 
slight and eery girtinh. .'<he wvar^ o 
straight, dulUreddiJi gown. .sVir ix 
hatlesR ami eieited.] 

Inez (wiVA marked and xlighlly 
ironicof sweet ness to Petek, in 

almost at the door]. So sc)rry to have 
missed you, Peter. GoocUiiy, tUoi\. 
Mother! Cucas! 

Mis' Abkl (iron/ny]. (iuon what'' 
I’m too busy. 

Inez. Well, but listen. Its impor- 
tant. It’s awful 

Mis’ Abel [pausing, iron in hund. 
and looking over her shoulder], \\\'\\. 
out with it. What is it? Wlmt you 
making sucli a fuss alioul it for? 

Inez, It’s Mis’ KIU worth’s sister. 
She's died out West. Ami lhev r< 
sending her little boy out here to Mis’ 
E]ls\\*orth. 

Mis’ Abel [selling down her 
My land a living! Carry Nils worth 
with a boy on top of every tiling I'lw*! 

Inez. 1 know it. She just heard 
last night. And she’s lioiiie trying to 
think what to do. 

Mis’ Abel. When’s he going to 
get here? 

Inez. Tonight on the 7:o8. 

Mis' Abel [pushing her hair hack 
and taking her hat with Ain’t that 
just the end of ever)'thing? 
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1nb 2. And her with nobody to do 
a thing for her. 

Peter [who has dropped the 
again at sight of Inez, been making 
more and more of a tangU of the earpet 
rage ever since she entered]. They could- 
n’t anybody do anything, could they? 

Inez. Well, of course they could I 
There’ll be things for everybody to 
do that knows her. 

[Peter comes toward Aer, his tangle of 
carpet rags following him. He and 
Inez /nffc a party he awhcard and 
mostly mule, she etidenily mocking 
him as they try to disentangle the rags.] 
Mis’ AnKL [has walked over toward 
(iHANDM A and one arm afcimbo). 

Did you umlrrstanil, (irandma? Carry 
Ellsworth’s sister’s boy is coming 
to live with her [with disapproving 
emphasis]. 

(iHANDMA. Boy? A little Iwy? 

Mis’ Adkl. Yes, sir. Tonight. 
Coinin’ tonight on the 7 '.hH. 

GK\fHiMA\placidly\. Ain't that nice? 
Mis’ Aukl. Sicet And her all 
alone in the world? 

(I HAN DM A. Yes. Him coinin’ and 
her all alone. She won't be alone no 
inori*. I wisb't 1 was younger anti 
could do fur one. 

Mis' Adel. My land, I should 
think you've had enough to do for. 

I guess you ni*vcr had no i>eacc till 
you come into our family that you 
didn’t begin by lielongin' to.' 

Grandma [bursting auf). Peacef 
That’s it, Now I’ve got peace. Peace 
an' carpet rags. 

(ir^an they are not looking she gives a 
big while ball of earpet rags a vicious 
throw through the shed door.] 

Mis' Adel (AarAmj boc^i. Nice. 
You think it’s nice. Why, Carry 
Ellsworth won’t know what to do with 
a boy no more than nothing in this 
world. I dunno what she is goin' to 
do to dri'ss him. 

> didn't btgin by bflonyia’ (o.* joineU by rnttmayc. 
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Inez [turning with the properly 
wound bal(\. Well have to think of 
somebody that’ll have some cast-off 
clothes. 

Mis' Abel [impaiierUly]. Boys’ duds 
makes awful good weather strips. 
Before we got the upstairs plastered 
I use’ to wish I’d had a boy or tw. 
It’s goin’ to be an awful nuisance, doin’ 
for him. There’s some of your pa's 
clothes she might use. I dunno’s it’ll 
need clothes first pop, though. But 

they’s everything to think of 

(Peter starts forward, his face bright 

with what he means to try to mj/.] 

Petek. Oh, Ine*. . . . That is, oh, 
MU’ Abel. I'm a boy. I mean I was 
a l)oy. 1 mean I've got some trousers 
—ami a coat— and another coat. 
Sliall I get ’em? 

Mis' Abel. What do you mean- 
something to cut over?* Well, get 'em, 
of couiw. What you standing there 
for? Get ’em and bring 'em here. 
Inez, you run over an’ ask Mis' Trot to 
come in for a minute. Mind you say a 
win M/e, or she’ll set the whole forenoon, 

Petkr |a/ fbr door]. Arv you coinin’ 
now, Inez? I— I go that way too. 

Inez [airi/y]. Oh, don't you wait 
for me, Peter. I’ve got some things 
to see to. 

[^Ti/ Peter, looking af her dumbly.] 

Inez. Mother , haan ’t Peter got any 
lungs? 

Mis' Abel. Lungs? 

Inez. Or maybe it’s brains. He 
looks nice enough— he looks real nice. 
But he acts as if he didn’t have good 
sense when it comes to talkin'. 

Mis' Abel. Your pa was the same 
way. 

Inez [indignantly]. Fathert 

Mis’ Abel- Certainly. After we 
was married, whenever he begun actin' 
like he knew it all, an’ like I wasn’t 
nothin’ but the fly-leaf o’ things.* I 

a to <»/ omt; cut down »Ad mftke ov«r. 

• flV-tmfo' Ihinfa: a blank pafe. 
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used to remember how perfectly simple 
lie did use’ to act when I first knew 
him — when he was first makin' up. 
An’ many’s the time I’ve just laughed 
to myself, and gone and ilone like he 
told me to, sheer* through retiieml>erin’ 
how simple and scairt and green he 
did use to act. 

Inrz (so/% 1. Father? Father! 

Mis’ Abrl. Him. Now run for 
Mis' Trot and don’t bo let tin’ ino let 
my spare-room pillow shams* dry. I 
guess I'll carry this one in here out 
o’ the dirt. 

[Exit with sAom.] 
Grandma. Daniel was like that 
too. He done things regular grinm- 
hom. I remondjor the clay we was 
engaged, he almost made such a lK>tch 
of it I didn’t know what he meant. 
Ho busts out and says, “U'rW tft/uf" 
an' I thought he meant wouUl I go 
to the huskin’ Ixfo* and I said, '•Yes." 
When 1 see my mistake — well, I let it 
go at that. I see what liard work he 
was makln’ of it. 

Inez. That was old Uncle Daniel, 
wasn’t it? I remember him. Ho was 
awful old. 

Grandma. Well, but I bel he was 
conHicler'blc more up to snuff* than 
your young popinjays is now! 

Inez Oh, yos. Ob, I 

know^ — |iS’Ar reireaU to (he <ioor end 
is met on the threshold by Mis' Ei.mika 
Moran.) Oh, good morning. Mis’ 
M oran , Como in - M ot ho r ’ 11 Ik» I laok 
in a minute. 8it clown. l£i’7cf.| 

Mts’ Moran [stout, sixty, yets about 
with difficulty. She has a scarf u'aund 
many times about her head, but no shawl. 
Unmnds scarf deliberately and sinks in 
rocker as she rpeaks). 1 dunno as I can. 
My Ug is so bad 1 can hardly hobble. 

' $hser: jmt. 

' pitlptf lApfRf ; orBftm*n(«l cQvorinss UM ov»r 
th« bed pillows wh»n tKey ar« not in use. 

{>««; sn old'fnshioDcd social which 
included 1 corn-busking conCrst Cor the men. 

* up to tnuff: alert. 


And my left shoulder don’t get no 
better. Nor my head— it don’t act 
right. I dunno but my time is eome 
and my grave is diggin’ anmnd the 
next corner. I f<*el tlial way. I told 
Jakeao. {Enter Mis’ Adel.) 

Mis' Abel. Goc«l mornin'. Mis’ 
Moran. Ain’t it just i)erfoctly dread- 
ful alxmt — 

Mis’ Mohan. Dreadful! I dunno 
what 1 am goin’ to do if it keeps up. 1 
was just .<;ayin’. I said so to Jake only 
this mornin'. 1 says, “Jake,’’ I says, 
“I’m gottin' so that I’m 8u'prise<l 
whenever I wake up alive- W'lien- 
ever I do it," I says, "it’s like every 
blessed mo mi o' of my life wa;* a genu- 
ine n*surreetlon for me. I feel it." 

Mis’ Abkl. What you talkin’ 
aiwul? 

Mis' Moran. If that ain't jusl 
like Jake's treatment of me. Itiglii 
while I was talkin' to him this inopnin', 
Jake a.sked me if I’d roiiioinhercMl to 
set the pancakes.* Suid he didn’t 
hear me do it. 

Mis’ .\bkl. Well, but land, land - 
what's that got to do—— 

Mis’ Mohan. I’d iH^en goin' to tell 
him about my bac^k, but I hadn’t the 
heart. 1 just laid and cried. Mis’ 
Al»el, my back’s l)oen behavin’ so 
queer, 1 can hardl)' move it. Wfiy, 
the last few days 

Mis' Abel l/xisiViVr/y]. Just yon 
pul your finger on the place, Elinipy 
Moran, till I tell you the news, Carry 
Ellsworth's got a ha by. 

Mis' Mohan (arts belt upright sud- 
denly and with ease]. A what? 

Mis’ Abel. It ain't here yet. It’s 
due tonight. 

Mis’ Moran [naea, steps toward 
Mis' Abel eoady and eagerly]. What 
under the sun do you mean, Diant liy 
Abel? Carry Ellsworth’s goin’ to 
have a baby 

• set tkt pomtoka: make the pancake batter the 

nicht Mere. 
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Mis^ Abel. Tonight. On the 7 158. 
Her sister's that died out West. At 
least the boy’s alive and they’re 
sending him to her. 

Mis' Morak lltmps sloxcly bock to 
her chair]. You’d ought not to give 
me them turns, Diant hy. The doctor 
says I mustn't for a single minut 
the condition I’m in. How old is he? 

Mis' Abel. Well, let me see 

(Inez appears in doorway with Mis* 
Trot. Mis’ Trot is Utile and 
and aetiif and alert. She 
eomes in vdth a collar in one hand 
and a brooch in the other.] 

Inez. Hen*’s Mis’ Trot, Mother. 
Mis’ Trot. Well, did you ever 
hear anything like it, ever? Carry 
Kllsworlh, of all the folks under the 
canopy 1‘ 

Mis' Adkl- That's pist exactly 
what 1 said. 

Inez \fjoing to table where lamps ore 
ranged and beginning lo clean /Arwl. 
How much tioes she get a month now? 

Mis’ Trot |of the mirror oter (he 
shelf, putting on her collar, speaks 
with the brooch betiiren her lips\. 
Why. she only getsi her eight doll a re 
a month pension tnm her hushand's 
leg, 

Mis’ Abel. Ami then of wu^ 
w h at o ''IT she eu su I »t it u t in 

clerkin’, when clerks an* siek- 

Mis' Moran. Bm harrin’ Chrisl- 
inu>^ week I don’t believe that amounts 
lo shucks- for pay. 

^^la' Tuot up as a matter 

of course to help Inez with the lamp 
chimneys]. It struck me all of a 
heap. An' we'd just found a buffalo 
bn^ in (he |iaTl(»r carpel, \«*s. sir. 
A buffalo bug- In my parlor. I 
tried to step on it— but you know 
liow they are. No cor|>se* (o ’em 

k Htukr the r.iHOps: unUer the skjr. 

JdMrtMNr* If ahuftcn: »lanf e*pm«joi» m^^wnc 
amount* lo nolhing. 

• bwif'ilo Amj; a carpot bfotlo. 

» eerpst', body. 


whatever. I couldn’t tell whether 
I hit it or not— and they always run 
like horses. I’ve come right off an’ 
left him there, if be is there. I 
wouldn't of done such a thing, but, 
thinks I, what’s Carry Ellsworth 
goin' to dof How old’s this child? 

Mis' Abel. That’s what we was 
figurin' when you come in. Now, 
Lucretia Ellsworth was married the 
year we moved out of the Kane house 
—no, that was Elmira, wasn’t it? 
I guess Lueretia wasn’t married till 
the next year. We was livin’ in the 
Mitchell house. 

Mis' Moran. 1 thought you lived 
in the Mitchell house before you lived 
in the Kane? Wasn’t you livin’ in 
the Mitchell house when our barn 
burned? 

Mis' Trot- N— o. [That peculiar 
long~drawn “no,'’ tedft a sound of d 
in the n.) You wasn't. Why l(o 
Mis Moran], your barn never burned 
(ill the xsintcr I was livin’ alone. 1 
remember wakin’ up alone in the 
house aiul seein’ the glare. 

Mis Abel. 1 know we was livin’ 
in the Mitchell house when I.ucretia 
was marrictl because I rcmemlier 
runnin' acriist home for more spoons 
durin’ the ceremony. I know I missed 
my cr\'*allogi*ther, 'count o’ not gettiii 
back till the congratulations. I’d hid 
my 8j>oons in (he spare-room closcl 
and I come over after ’em, all hurried 
and rattled an' dreaW up and 1 could 
not reniemlier where I’d put them, 
I-et’s see that was jux— seven— eight — 

Mis’ Mowan. Oh. that wasn't 
mort*‘n seven years ago this summer. 
Bwause we Ixjught out the Sparks 
gnicery most eight years ago, an’ 1 
reiocmlier sellin’ Hackett Ellsworth 
the five pounds o’ rice. 

Mis’ Trot. Why, Mis' Moran— 
it was eW of eight years ago. You 

> mwed my cry; H wm c«lomfcry to cry duiinj 

tbe weddine c»r»nioiiy. 
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forget how Time flies. I’d V said 
nine, to be on the safe side. 

Mis Asel. Yes, it must ’a’ been 
eight years ago. I know it was the 
year Ines had her first ready-made 
suit. Yea, Carry’s boy must be about 
six-eeven years old. It don’t seem 
possible. 

Inee. Carry? I thought you said 
Lucretia’s wedding? 

Mib' Abel, Well, Carry was mar- 
ried right after. She hadn’t meant 
to be so soon. But her father didn’t 
want to put up the parlor stove so 
long’s the two girls wasn’t goin‘ to 
he home, so she was married in the 
rail to save the bother of a stove 
weddin’. 

Mis’ Moran. Six-seven years old. 
Land, land! Just the hard age to 
take care of, when they l)egin to be 
smart. What is she goin’ to do? 

^ Mis’ Abel. Just his more Actuals' 
IS an item. 

M3b- Trot [rifAinjI. Ye*. *ir. 
Another mouth is another mouth 
excep’ when it's a boy’s mouth. 
Then it’s a regular bureau drawer. 

Mis' Mohan. This u goin' to 
M an awful pull for the poor thing, 
she wouldn't take money, though, 

1 don't suppose, even if anybody had 
any to offer her? 

Inez. Oh — not money I 

Mis' Trot. No— the last way to 
help anybody is to give ’em money. 

Mis’ Moran. Well, of course 
^ariy II look to us all to advise her 
some. 

Mia’ Trot. Oh. I dunno but 
ud^ce IS next worse than money. 

Mib’ Abel. Well, it’s goin’ to be 
a terrible lot of trouble, whatever way 
you look at it. I should say the 
tmng ahe needs is a job. But while 
^he s gettin’ it she'd ought to have 
some clothes and some extry bedding 
and I dunno what all. And you 

' "Mr# neiuaU: food ooly. 


know what that means— attemptin’ 
to get together truck like that. 

Mis’ Trot. I could ’a’ done a 
little somethin' today if it hadn’t 
been for that buffalo bug. But as if 
is I mustn’t stay a minute longer. 
That animal’ll be up into my lace 
^•urtains. How you goin’ to go at 
gettin’ the stuff together? 

Mis’ Abrl [ironhig hard]. Well, 
I do hate to load it onto her in tied-up 
bundles at the back door. 1 dunno 
but we’d ought to go to the trouble of 
a pound party* or somethin’ like that. 

Mis’ Trot {looking vp with changing 
expression]. That would be kin<l of 
Dicfr—wouldn’t it? 

Mis’ Abel. Carry didn’t have 
much of any wedding presents. An<l 
she never had a baby. I dunno as 
I ever set foot in her hou^e to auv 
real occasion excep’ a funeral. 
wifh her iron in her hand.] Sup- 
posin’ wc was to give her a kind of 
a shower? 

Mis ’ Moran. A what? A shower? 
Mis 1'rot. Like they have for 
babies? 

Inez. Oh, nol 1 know whut 
Mother means. Like they have for 
brides. 

Mis Abel (#cIs down her >ron, 
(umi and leans against the ironing^ 
board. Puls pdlow sham on chair- 
back]. 1 mean a shower— whether 
for bride, babe, or just anyboily. If 
would be a lot of back-aching work 
but we could make it real nice for \wr. 

Grandma fu'Ao has uvrked on, with- 
out looking up, until .Mi.s’ Abkj. has 
said ‘^shower. ” Then she has lisU md] 

So you could. Go on and do it. 
Seems to me you could make it so sort 
of sociable and fricmlly it wouldn’t 
seem a bit nasty, like charity does. 

Mis’ Trot awag, with 

expression growing more rapt\. Be 
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the cU>th. Speaks over sHouUler, shaking 
chtk]. Well, you do that and you can 
count on me to be over there when 
you come. You won't have much 
trouble gettin* the stuff. [Civing the 
cloth to Inez and turning toitard the 
door.] IVe got to get back to that 
buffalo bug now, or it’ll be lay in' eggs 
in every pattern in my carpet. 

|Inez carries lamps to their high shelf, 

puts atvay cloths.] 

Mis' Abel. You come back here. 

Mis' Trot {looks at her in surprise]. 
But- 

Mjs’ Abel. You can't l>e going 
home, not with all there’ll be to see to. 

Mis’ Trot. I just can’t do It. 
That buffalo bug 

Mis’ Abel. You forget that buf- 
falo bug, Mis' Trot, an’ tell us what 
to have for refreshments. Straw- 
berries? Or a little canned fruit and 
loaf-cake? 

Mis’ Trot Why, of 

course we’ve got to feed ’em. 1 never 
thought o’ that. Canned fruit. I'd 
just as soon anybody’d set me down to 
oatmeal as canned fruit— ipAen it’s a 
party. Strawl)erries— well— No, for 
the land’s sakes, if we’re going to do 
it, let’s us do It. Let's us have i<‘e 
cream or nothin' 

Mis' Moran. Be nice for the little 
boy, too. 

Mis’ Abel. But, my land, it costs 
so to buy it 

Mis' Trot, Buy it? Who said 
^ything about buying it? I’ll freeze 
(t. I can make it cheaper'n anybody 
in this town. 

Mis’ Abel. Well, of course you 
can. That's what we'll do. You 
freeze It. 

Mis’ Trot [excitedly]. I can make 
|t for fourteen cents a quart and freeze 
It myself, puttin’ in our own cow and 
chickens.' Yes, I'll do it— buffalo 

iRour Qvn cnO ekieJuits: uda< our 

owa milk tad 


bug or no buffalo bug. A gailun’II 
\>e enough. We can all chip in— 

(•Stowpiny up on (he porch comes Ezra 
Williams. He is still more exas- 
perated, and he comes in without 
greHing anyone and with his hot on 
his head.] 

Ezra. Well, I been to both you 
follcs’s houses, huntin’ you up. An’ 
I bwn down town lookin' for the men. 
Which one o’ you ordered wood? W'ho- 
ever it was can send your m(*n folk> 
straight out here ami unpile it from 
in front of my door, a stick at a time. 

Mis’ Abel. I’ve told him 
di<ln't order no wood. 

Mia' Moran. Weil, ire dicln’i. 
We been cut fin’ wood from I he wood 
lot for years. 

Mia’ Trot. We don’t burn none. 
We bum soft coal— w'hat we ha\'e 
left over after we’ve ajirinkiecl the 
house with it thorough, an’ our clothes 
an’ our hands an’ our necks. 

Ezra [stands puiskd but still war- 
like]. Well, it's sonic Ijoclj's fool wooil. 
It must Iielong somewhert*.^ in tin* 
block- Just ask your men folks whiui 
they come home this noon. I liet 

you one of 'em 

Mis’ Abel. I^t's tell him. Waif 

a minute, Ezra. \\*c want 

Ezra. I can't wait. I’ve got my 
hands so full they sag. 

Inez. Oh, Mr. Willi ainsl I know 
whose wood that is. It must he 
Mis' Ellsworth’s. 1 heard her won- 
derin’ this morning why it hadn't 
come. 

Ezra, Well, of all the snide* swin- 
dles! I’ve got loo much to do to 
unpile no cord of wood for no woman, 

widow or worse 

[He is at the threshold when Mis’ 
Abel stops Aim.] 

Mis' Abel [clapping her hands and 
following Atm). Ezra! Ezra Williams 
Stop goin' on and listen bard. Carry 
tricky. 


V'A-i8 
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Ellsworth’s sister’s boy is cornin’ 
on to her tonight to support. 

E?ra [di tht door]. Support? Well, 
I can’t help that. I’m doin’ some 
supportin’ mj'self — working my wings 
off at it. And when it comes to an 
pxtry job for nothin’ 

Mis’ Abel. Yes, but Carry Ells- 
worth ain’t you. Here's a boy plump- 
in' down on her to feed and clothe and 
lug up' to man s estate? 

Ezra. Well, ain’t that just like a 
woman! Always get tin’ herself come 
down onto by a lot o' distant relatives 
to support. 

Mis' Adel. Well, It is goin’ to 
make trouble for everybody, but we 
ought to 

Mis' Mohan. We thought it’d 
1 h> rc*al nice to do for her friendly, at a 
[»arty 

Mis' Trot, Ami have 'em have 
rvfrvshmonts^ico rroam and cake. 
A IK I have everybody bring things. 

Mis' AiiKL. Wait till 1 tell him. 
Aiui all be tben* when slic back 
from the clcpc»t — all waiting, in her 
bouse, to s’ prist* her. <‘oiilcln’t you 
gel bold of .<(m)c men and see what 
iluy co\dd gel ttigrtlicT? I's Intlics’ll 
>vi' to some clotlios, l>ut 

Mis' Mohan. You scrape up some 
iiion<*y, Ki'.ra. Or some griwrics- 
raniu'd stuff, or like that 

Mis' Trot, And have Vrn all stud 
to one place, hadn’t wc l>etter? 

Mis' Adel, Have ’em all sent 
here. Then some of the men can 
come and tote ’em’ over when we see 
her go oil to meet the 7:58. 

Ezra lu-Aa h/iM .v/rW shaking hir hfod. 
edging ouy 3|/|. Yah* -|)a’cel o’ women.' 
Ain't that just like ’em? Do you 
think I ain't got anything else to do? 
Ain’t enough o' you women to tend 

* lup Hp: rear, or bring up. 

* to man't titair: to » grown man. 

• toU 'em; carry them. 

• po'cel 0 * ivomen; crowd of women, 


to the society end of this town and its 
relations? No — don't you expect no 
time out of me. I might send over 
some little thing — but I ain't a minute 
to spare today, I tell you. 

[He U out of the door v>Hh the lost wor<U]. 

Grandma [who has been looking up 
al him with fixed aUention]. Well, 
now, would you think anybody would 
be that much interested in coMwood? 

Mis’ Abel, No, sir, you wouldn't. 

Mis' Moran. Well, ain't that 
just awful for him not to do one 
thing? 

Mis’ Trot. Him with nothin’ but 
cordwood on his hands, mind you— 
and me with a buffalo bug! 

Mis’ Abel. As near as I can see 
we’ve got to put this thing through 
ourselves. You take up-$treet, Mis’ 
Trot, and Mis’ Moran, you take down- 
street— ami ni take the business part. 
Everylwly’s always after thpm,‘ no 1 
think you really squirm more askin' 
though you do get it so easy. Inez, 
you might be lookin' up some of your 
old yuHure liooksforthe boy, or some- 
thin' to amuse him. Come on, ladles. 

Mis* Trot, Mk*’ Abel, Mis’ Mor- 
as |a/f Ifitking together a$ (hey go oid, 
Mis’ Moran hoeing forgotten her limp]. 
Who’ll I gel to bake the cakes? Well, 
I’d get some good eakc-mnkors, for 
mercy’s snkes, and there's only about 
six in town, 1 know when* I'm going 
for a cake. I’m going straight for 
Mis’ Ezra Williams. \ Exeunt all three.) 

Inez. I’ll Iron off a flat piece or 
two first. 

I^c goes to (he shed to change the iron, I 

Grandma \pcering out of the windows, 
through the Dum 'em, 

The*y’ve gone off to do things, And 
I’m so old, so fool old. [She smites 
her hands together.) Oh, God, can't 
you make us hurry? Can't you 
mote us hurry? Get us to the time 

people In the bueinees section of tows. 
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when we won't have to dry up like a 
pippin' before weVe ready to be took 
off? Our heads an’ our hearts an’ our 
legs an' our backs— oh, make 'em 
last busy, biuy, right up to the time 
the hearse backs up to the doorl 
Inez Irc^urns, pich up a piece /rt>m 
the basket, looks over at ker\. What’s 
the matter, Grandma? 

Grandma. Eh, nothin'. Only, I’m 
folks. That's all. I mean I was 
folks— me that was folks and now 
ain't, 

I Inez looks a( hn. puzeleri. and 
rubbtng ihr iron on o neu'x/Hjfjer 
when Pkteu reapftears in fhe daor- 
way. the sugar under his arm, and in 
his hand a paper.] 

Peter. Mis’ Abelf I forgot to 
ask you just what things you n«*<l for 
that little boy — Oh, you here, Inez? 

I thought you was out. I thought— 
Here’s your mother's sugar. 

Inez \cooling her iron and Ttot looking 
at Arm). I’m sorry Mother isn't in. 
She'll be back in a few riiinulw. 
Won’t you come back then? 

Peter. Inesf I’ve got lots of 
conversation in me. 

(Inez searches his face swiftly, does 
on with ironing.] 

Pnter determinationl I mean 
I don’t say half the things 1 could say. 

Inez (ar*M a moment of unrlersfanding 
<*»d sympathy, she leans on the Ixtard 
and looks at Aim). What about. 
Peter? 

Peter. Alwut- — about—oh, things. 

I think of so many things, Inez, when 
I'm alone, that I’d like to tell you. 

Inez (s^iVf the same]. W'hy donU 
you tell me? What arc they aUrnt? 

Peter. Well, woods things, and 
about water rats — and gophere- and 
and — birds’ nesU! 

Inez understanding and palienl]. 
^ell, I like these things, loo, you 
know, Peter. Tell me some now. 

' Pi^ptR; • MedliDf Appl«. 


Peter {looking wild]. Well— Birds’ 
nwts. They 's— they 's quite a few 
birds' nests in (he trees this spring. 

Inez ibursts into sudden uncontrolla- 
ble laughUr]. In (he tree.s! Oh, cotne 
now, Peter f Not birds’ nests in the 
trees! Oh--Pe(er! You mustn't tell 
me things like that! 

Peter \s(rngyliny dcfi/ftratelg]. M oll, 
orioles now. Oriole , 1 sa w a n or j o !<• 
by Thatcher's barn. Its note was all 
wavy — — 

Inez (/?ra#v flflnrn], I know it. I’vr 
heard ’em. I love ’em. 

Peter. And I thought -what was 
it I thought when I heard him call- 
I.vfeZ. Wlml Peter? 

{Sets down her iron und. nn ilhoii ,u 
her hand, /hi o/her hand oiwr hr 
mouth, she wa/rhes him guisziro/hf 
and somewhat wistfully.] 

Peter It was sDinetliiiig 

I liked to think. And I knew ( 
thought how you’d like it too, 
folks don’t hear ’em call. Ix>ls of 
folks don't hear lot of things. Ihii 
you do. And I do. Ain’t that kiml 
of nice — like them things was for you 

and me |//r ea/r/us ol a ciwmr oj 

her apron, lifts it, and dro/m it, 
concerted.) Mobhe you Jumu) what 
I mean. 

Inez. Oh. IVtor, Pi'tor! {hinnh.^ 
with hernjes shut.] Oh. /Vfn,’ 

Pei'Er a troy, hfoks up >u 

anofher /mrt of the raonil. \ know i( 

I don't know why it is 1 c;in’t talk to 
you, Inez. I think of things I want 
to say to you, but when I’m with you I 
don't .seem able to think 'ein over 
again, lliere’s history now. I was 
readi n ' sou »e li istory I a st n igh 1 . 'i'he rv 
was .so jimny things I wanted to tell 
you in it. I- I know you’d of thought 
so, too ! 

Inez. Really. You think I would? 
Well, (hen, here lam. Try me? 

Petter. I can’t. I didn’t plan it 
out (his way* and you laughing. 
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Inez. Oh, tell me — do. Wee it 
about robbers — and princesses — and 
castles, Peter? -Was it about knighte 

and swords and roses 

Peter. Ob, it was better things. 
One was about Peter the Great, you 
know. Him. He was a — my, he 
was just a dandy 1 

Inez [now really at (he end of her 
patience]. Was that what you wished 
to tell me? 

Peter (mi5era61y|. No. But 

Inez. Because if it was, !'m not in 
the least interested in Peter the Great! 
Not«in*the-least! (NAe marchte aerate 
ike floor io the ehed door to renew her 
iron, and on the threshold ehe turne, 
overcome again by the sorry figure he has 

put. I peter, oh, Peter 

\ Laughs udth her eyes shut; and goes 
info the .shed. Peter tits where she 
has left him, and drops his head in hts 
hands.] 

Grandma [suddenty wheels in Aer 
chair]. Young man! | Peter lifts his 
head.] l>o you call that courtin'? 
I Peter mokes a helpless Be* 

cuuHe if I couldn't court no better 
tlian that I’d go and lialch it' and l>e 
clone with it, You court like a stick 
of wood. 

Peter (inVA a hoiwtess gesture]. 
Whal'll 1 do? 

Oran DMA. Do? Do whal most 
rveohody in the world has to do 
before tl\c‘y can fit their skiiLs an<i 
skulls. Quit thinkin' about yourself. 
Dunee! 

Peter. Well, but I -I 

[Inez com es txi ck nV f A the iron . G ran d- 
MA subsides. Peter ri.-ics miserably.] 
Peter. I guess I'll have to he 
going. 

Inez. Ob, must you? Well, good- 
by, Peter- 

Peteb. I s’pose it's all done there 
is to do about the little chap — the one 
that’s coming? 

> bflkA B«t up B bachMor's B»tftbli*bmeDt. 


Inez. Why, of course it isn’t. 
Who did you think did it ail? 

Peter. Do— do you think I could 
be any use to ’em? 

(Inez amosee Atm by droppi^ Aar 
ftaUiron with a clatter on the ironing^ 
stand and btirsHng into eo6e.] 
Peter. Inez I What is it? 

I^e leaps io her, for the first time uncon^ 
sdous of himself, and puts hU arms 
about her. For just a moment she 
leans to him, then springs free and 
speaks angrily.] 

Inez. It’s nothing. It’s nothing. 
1 tell you. Go ’way, Peter. Please 
go 'way! 

Peter |sf<inds sftll for a moment, 
then flings up his head and speaks in 
wonder]. Inez! Inez! Do you cars 
because Tm a fool? 

Inez. Go ’way, Peter. Please go 
’way. 

Peter. Well, I will go— now. But 
by the great horn spoon, Inez, I’ll 
come back! 

fHe rusAes out. Inez runs to Grand- 
ma, sinks beside her, buries her face 
tn Aar gou*n.| 

Inez. Grandma, Grandma! Why 
can't he be like other folks? li'Ay 
can't he ho like other folks? 

Grandma |irdA great tenderness]. 
Hush— dearie. Hanlly anybody ever 
is. Hardly anybody is. 

{Moment’s pause.] 

ITAc rfoar opens, and Mis’ Abkl enters 
sidewise, her arms piled unlA eld 
doihes. She is calling io somebody 
over her shoulder.] 

Mis' Abel. Well, supposin’ they 
are too Wg? Send ’em along— send 
'em along. I've cut over more of ’em 
than I ever made new ones. (Closes 
the door behind her by pushing against 
if.] My land, that's been a tug. 
Folks has kept a-^vin’ me things an' 
I've kep’ sayin' I'd take ’em right 
along. [Dropping things on the floor 
and keeping them together.] I know 
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Vni. If folks fmcl waltvil to .sc*ml I In* 
Muff \>y soMK^hmiy thovM ‘it ttM»k lo 
l(M)kiu’ it ov<T UKuin nn ’ koI to snipiMn* 
off t\iv Inittons un<J moliU* dc^iidr Ihry 
"as Ux) Koocl to Rive* a wav at all. Ycui 
nvvilu'X l<*ll tm*. Kolks ’inJolU 

<»KANI>MA l/W/t/05^ Inkz's anitx • 
Inkx ha ft rititn. awl xto//^Av ^mrrepti- 
tioushj drijinff her eyr^il That's it — 
tliat s it. Folks is folks, no iiiail»T 
h ow (J I fftTo n t — or similar. '11 i<'y ca n 't 
fool us. Folks is folks. 

Ink 2 liuro.'t and sfe.^ the tfuniienh 

U'hiek her mother is t'tujuety .wrliaij\. 
Oh, Mother, how fine! Isn’t that a 
pile? How find 

\Kxaniinee the (jarmenli and after a 
mnmenl goes to the shed with her 
f^ot‘iton.\ 

Mis’ Ahbl. They's everything 
beru. Enough to clothe Carry ElU- 


wortli’s nephew till lie's Mack in the 
fa<*<*. 

\Euirr Mjs' 'J'lioT, hraifhli.'<s.\ 
Mis’ Th<it. I’ve solieilnl the re>t 
of the stuff for the iee iTi'atn and I’vv 
got four eukes |>roniis<*d. I.S^^oy 
things OH the floor.] Whul a |o| ,if 
splendid iruek?' 

Mis .Vhbl. ^teii, I'm ’most <iead 
higgin’ it.’ 

(N/n* is stoot}ing. turning over the thniijs.' 

Mis' Trot \tookiiuj to«y/rt/ the door\. 
And ain’t the air niee in the forenoon? 
It seems like breathin’ sonjelhin' else. 
<’omin’ along by the wood yar«l.’ 
something ’— 1 dunno whether it wa> 
the smell of the cedar shingles or the 

• truek: articles. 

« rl; carryiac it. 

• yorrf; plae« where cut wood ia etacked. 
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way the fence looked so nice and 
shady — but — laugh] — I ain't 
never felt so much like when 1 was a 
girl since 1 was bom one. If it hadn’t 
been for the thoughts of that buffalo 
bug in the hoxise, I declare I would 
'most of enjoyed myself. 

Mis’ Abel [in Jalsetlo]. Did you? 
Why, 1 was just thin kin’ that out in 
Main Street— that it seemed somethin' 
like quite a while ago. I thought it 
was the smell of the sage where some* 
l>ody was fryin’ pork, but mebbe it 
wasn’t. 

\fCntfr Mis’ Moran. She it tcalking 

iirarty rreef and it hurrying.] 

Mis’ Moran. It's all right. 1 
just see Carry Ellsworth goin' into the 
post office, anil I turned in on purpose. 
I told her someliody’s cornin' over 
t on i gilt and set while she wont to the 
station, and be there when she comes 
back. She see mod to like the idee. 
Ik this KtufT all hore? 

Mis' Abkl. Y«*s, and more lo 
como. Don't you think wo'd best all 
ho sotting in tfioro in the dark when 
she got.x Ihori* with him. and all of us 
yoll “Sliowor, ” shan’t wo? like 

they do’^ 

Mi.k’ Trot (down on (hr floor Ittide 
the Poor littio soul — it’s him 

(Hi a-tliinkin’ of. His mother dead 
and his homo hroko up and him 
druggod away from what folks he 
knows. Look heref Well, of course 
wo'n* gla<l to liave any of these things. 
|//o/r/.i up a very ragged garment.] 
How’s this for a eontrihution? 
Nobody oouhl patch that without 
they had a piece of cloth the size of 
the American flag— and not a button 
on It. ril bet you Mis’ Henienway 
give this— didn’t she now? 

Mia’ Abll (/iwAing Wc».v/yl. Yes, 
sir. .she did. If you’d packed as many 
missionary barrels' as I have you’d ’a* 

* nor ^ fcortph; barrels of olothinc and 

nspfssitips sent to missioaat>e9. 


known it was Mis’ HemeDway’s 
without lookin’. Mis’ Hemenway is 
a splendid cake*maker, but she it 
near-sighted about gifts she gives the 
poor. 

Mis’ Trot (goes on torting]. I got 
to thinkin’, supposin’ it bad been my 
Jeddie, if I’d been took, and him 
traipsed off* to a strange state, and all. 
Ain’t it real pitiful — well, now, would 
you think anybody ’d give away a 
thing as good as that Is? 

|f^Ae holdt up a garment, and Mrs’ 

Moran, who hat been shaking her 

head over the other, takes it from her,] 

Mis’ Moran. No, I would not. 
Why, it looks like new from the store. 
They ain’t a thread broke in it. And 
the buttons on. Who give this. Mis’ 
Al>cl? 

Mis’ Abel (wAo is piling up tome 
thingn from the lot on the /oWe), I was 
wondering what he’d be like? Nice 
little thing, I guess maybe— Carry’s 
so nice— (Loots at the garment] Oh, 
that’s Mis’ KItch — couldn’t you tell? 
Her that always sends a thirteen-egg 
angels* foot! to the church suppers 
when a loaf o’ pound cake would go 
down just as easy. 

Mis’ Trot. And her husband on 
thirty dollars a month. My good 
land, ain’t folks the funniest things? 

\They all shake heads and compress 

lip*, and Mis’ Trot^oc# " r-W-W.”] 

(vHANDXiA. Ah — ain't you got used 
lo that almut folks yet. Mis’ Trot? 

I want to know— I want to know. 
It don’t hurt folks none to be funny, 
does it? 

Inez |uAo it entering from the shed]. 
Grandma, look. Here was one of 
your balls of carpc't rag.s rolled way out 
there. Would you think it could’? 

Grandma ]peering at rt|. That’s the 
very one I been lookin’ for. I want 
it for the head. 

»fp<itp*rirf off: fOM twAy. 
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Ine 2 . The be&d of wkat^ Grandma? 
Grandma. Never you mind. I 
got my own occupations- You ain't 
the only busy folks in tbe world, if you 
do act so cocky about it. I need 
some thing to do for as well as you- 
Inez [v'Ao Hqs betn looking out the 
mndowl Mother, Mis’ Ellsworth is 
coming. 

Mis' Abel. Mis’ Ellsworth! 

ITAe women ecurry oround, but they ore 
too late. Mis’ Elw worth entere. 
She is a etigkt, pretty iooman in a 
light-blue gingham gown and unde 
eiraw hat. She U much agitated , 
and sinks in a chair by the door. 
She haa a letter and a little parcel 
in her hand.] 

Mib ’ Abbl [wiM Me two other women, 
trying to hide the piles of garmen(s\. 
Why, Carry Ellsworth! You did give 
me a start. I’m— we’ve — we're— don't 
this look like carpet rap, though? 

Mis’ Ellsworth \hardfy Wre|. 
Oh, ladies. I’ve just got a letter— 
Tve had another letter. 'Seems my 
little boy ain't cornin’ at ad. » 

All [save Grandma). Not cornin'? 
Mis’ Ellsworth (/»/ou'/y|. No. A 
sister of his pa’s decided la.st minute 
she’d take him in. She’s got five of 
her own, but she writ<*8 she dunno’s 
one more’ll make any difference. 

Mis' Abel [rtfdVip limpty back in 
the elotkea]. Wed, ain’t that just the 
eod of everything! 

Mih’ Moran. Well, Carry — you 
can’t help it, but be glad the little fel- 
low ain’t had all the way to come alone. 

Mjs’ Trot. An' 1 ain’t a doubt 
in the world he’s got a lx?tter home 
than you could give him— aiiyliody 
that ran afford to have five children is 
rich enough to have six- 
Mis ’ Abel. And it was going to be 
awful bard on you to have him to do 
for. 

Mis’ Eli^worth. I know, I know. 
But it's goin' to be awful hard for me 


not to have him to do for. Last, night 
—when I began to plan— it come o' cr 
me like it never done l)cfore what I’d 
missed in not being left with one. I 
was goin’ to make him a bed on the 
lounge — I'd got it planned what 
clothes I could spare for the bed, and 
what I could make more of. I never 
got meals for a child— aixl I’d begun 
thin kin’ what he could eat and what 
little things I could fix up for him. 
I was plannin’ to keep ehickeas an<i to 
fix a sandpile in the backyard and a 
suing under the maple out in front 
—and I was ihinkin’ al>out his .«chool 
and who’d be his teacher and what 
desk he’d have, 1 just sec this littir 
cap in the jKJst -office store an<l I 
bought it for him. « cap 

from a little package.] I thought the 
feather’d look kind o’ cute, .sti ekin’ 
up in front. And now here comes 
this— and it’s all for nolhin’— it’s all 
for nothin’. 

Mis ’ Abel. But , Mis ' Ellswort h, it 
would }k hard for you. It would now! 

Mis’ Ellsworth. I'd like that 
kind o' hard. 

Mis' Trot. And s’lxwe you’d of 
took <lown sick? 

Mis’ Ells w o rth . Better 6ody-si e k 
than Aeor/>sick. 

Mis' Moran. And s’lxwe you’d 
of died, Mis’ Ellsworth? 

Mis’ ELi..swoimi. I’d of lived lirsl 
now, anyway. And now I jiin’i. 1 
never knew it— but I ain't. 

Mis’ Abel. Oh, but Mis’ Ells- 
worth. You've got your health an<l 
you’re g<'ttin’ along economical to 
brood over* a.s it is. 

Mis’ Ellsworth. Tliis would of 
kept me from broodin ’. 

(Inez goes softly, and mutely slips her 
arm about Mis’ Ellsworth.] 

Mis’ Adel \openly breaks down and 
wipes her eyes on the garment she is 

' VMiVe sriUtt' along teonomifal lo brood ow 
you h»v« t4> worry about living economically; 
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holding]. Oh, ladies 1 What’s the use? 
We all know. 1 ain’t bad but one, but 
I know. 

Mis’ Trot. Yes. I’ve got seven 
an’ sometimes I’m drove most to 
death with ’em— but I know. 

Mis’ Morak. Well, 1 never bad 
none — but I know. 

Grandma. Eh, mine’s dead— all 
dead. But I know. 

Inez. Oh, Mis’ Ellsworth. An’ 1 
know, too. 

[In a momtyU at the door appeare 
Petkr, arms ludicrously /uU of 
doikte and parctU.] 

Peter. Look, Ines, look-a-here. See 
all I got a holt of— for the Kittle chap. 
\He sees their mood and pauses, crest* 
/a//en.l 

Inez \goes to him 9urifUy\. Peter! 
What a lot of things you got. Dear 
Peter! 

[The door is pushed open by Ezra 
Williams. He has a small closely 
ufrapped bundle under an arm, and 
he is carrying a iiftle chair.} 

Ezra {handing bundle to Mia’ Abel|. 
There’s a few Kittle things my wife 
just sent over. This hero Kittle chair — 
1 madr it myself for our little Kx)y 
before lie was hanlly out o* long 
<lre.‘<ses. K done the whole thing — 
prggcil it‘ myself, so’d Kie eoidd throw 
it around and it wouldn’t get broke. 
He— he tiever grew up eTuiugh to use 
it — it’s ))een set tin’ around my work- 
room — kind of in the way. It ought 
to be doin’ somebody some good. 

Mis’ A»el. That’s certainly good 
of you, Ezra. 

Ezra. Say, you’d ought to see 
Mis' Ellsworth’s wood, piled by her 
back door neat as a kitten’s foot. She 
ain’t to home— 15ccs for the JSrst time 
that Mis’ Ellsworth is there, over 
near Grandma.) Good souls! Have 
I let the cat out of the bag? 

• pefiffed ii: v. codes pe^s used instead of 
naib. 


Mis’ Abel. No, Ezra — no, no. I 
was tryin’ to tell you. He ain’t come. 
The little boy ain’t cornin’ after all. 

Ezra. He ain’t cornin’? 

Mis’ Eli^worth {coming fortvard]. 
No, Ezra. They ain’t goin’ to give him 
to me. Somebody else has took him. 

Ezra. Well, ain’t that a shame! 
IBnsdtny.l Who’s got him? Want 
I should get him for you? 

Mis’ Ellsworth |sAaI:tng her Aeod). 
No — you can’t, Ezra. But you don’t 
know — you’ll never know how 1 feel 
about what you’ve done a ’ready — vou 
and the ladies and Peter and Grandma 

Would — you mind if we looked at 

the little clothes? 

Ezra. No — why, look at ’em- They 
ain’t much, I guess, for now-a-days. 
But his ma says she’d like you to have 
’em. They was real good cloth in the 
be^nnin’. 

Mis' Ellsworth {fingering the gar- 
menu, turns guickly to the women]. 
Ain’t that w*hat it is to have neighbors? 
Ain't it, though? Look at the bother 
you’ve been to— an’ now 1 won’t need 
’em, 

Mis’ Abel. Don’t you think a 
thing about us. We was glad to do it. 
I was fretin’ cross as a wolf with all I 
hail to do when Ines come in with the 
news. {She is taking off her hat as she 
*pcafr«.| And now I feel— I feel like 
folks. An’ Mis’ Moran’s bad leg and 
her back and Mis’ Trot’s buffalo liug 
— I guess they Imth feel just the same 
about it. 

Grandma. And me. So do L 
I was just hatin’ the sight o’ my 
carpet rags. But look at what 1 
sto<lgcd up^ for the little chap. 

{She holds up an absurd black doll with 

a while head.] 

Mis’ Ellsworth. Ob, Grandma! 

Grandma. Don’t you thank me. 
1 liked doin’ it. It was somethin 

* aMped up: stuffed up. 
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for somebody. It was real human 
to do. 

Miss Abel. Well, we might as 
well pick ’em up. 

Inez (<«rnmg to Peter, staruU 
apart] . Peter, how dear of you to get 
all these things for him. 

[Mis’ Abel unwraps ihetHy and l/tey 
draw about her to took, alt fatt 
Peter, who is standing a little apart. 
Inez turns to Atm.| 

Peter. I didn’t get ’em aW for 
him. I got ’em part for you. 

Inez, Well— it was dear of you, 
anyway. What— what's that in your 
po<'ket, Peter? 

Peter |6rjnfls sAyly from his pocket 
a liitle chwn~on^a*stick\. I saw it in 
the store. 1 didn’t know but what he 
might like it. If he ain’t a-comin*, 
we might as well throw it away. 

Inez. No! Give it to me. 

Peter (aiff/ holding toy and looking 
down at li). Why, it’s nothin’ but a 

clown. Like me, I guess 

Inez. Well, I want it all the same. 
Oh, Peter, Peter, what a dear you are 
when you forget yourself! 

[He looks at her breathlessly, then 
suddenly takes her in his arms — and 
as he does so, losses the clown-on-a- 
stick into the lillU vacant cAair.) 

Peter. Inez— Inez. Do you mean 
that? Oh, Inez, I tell you I’m for- 
gettin’ now. I ’ll never remember any 
more. [He kisses Aer.) 

[As they stand so, Mis’ Abel turns and 
sees them. The others follow her 
look, Qrandua, too, and (hey all turn 
and look at each other, silent and 
smiling. And Grandma rises and 
comes slowly doum to them — bent and 
peerir^ and kindly, arid holding by 
one arm the doll she has made. As 
she passes the little t/aeant cAair, near 
which Inez and Peter stand, she 
drops the doll over the cAaiys back 
in order to take their hands. She 
stands between and a litiU back of 


them, facing the axidience. She looks 
up at them and tries to speak to each 
in (urn, and gh'es it up with a little 
helpless gesture and a smile and a 
hand patting the shoulder of each. 
They are all gathered near the two, 
the little garments Ezra Aas brought 
siill in the uomen's hatids and Mf-s’ 
Ellsworth still holding the cap with 
the feather.] 

Mis' Abel iWpmy Arr eyes swiftly]. 
Strikes me the Utile chap is account- 
able for a whole heap he never even 
heard of- 

Orandma. Eh — most folks uUvaN> w. 

PONDERING OVER THE PLAV 

1. Z»tnn Gale wmle many iiovcb juid 
short slorio, us well ns phiys. All licr 
writings were alike in one regard — she uhhI 
very human churacters. Xciirly all oi 
these characters were ordiimr)' jm'ihjIc, 
leading ordinary lives, and yet she built 
around them in abundance of drama and 
emotion. Did the characters Hcem real in 
tl)o play you have just read? Were llicv 
extraordinarily gotHi jicopic? C'ould the 
same characters have l>ccn made to sem 
selfish and sma]l-mindc<i? If so, what 
would have been the result? 

2. The selection whiclt yc»u just read 

a one*act pJ^V* hut most imxJcrn plays 
which are given on the stage consist of 
three acts. A one-act j>lay dilTers from 
a threc-act p|»y not only in length and 
number of act*; but in simplicity i»f phit. 
In the fiivt place, Xtnt many churucters 
and changes of scene in so simrt a sfnuT 
would be cojifusing. Then. too. the audi- 
ence cannot be told much about the back- 
ground of the characters or the action. 
How well did the author meet ail the^t' 
requirement.^? Which of then) did she 
meet best? Which did she most nearly 
fail to meet? Ho'v many characters are 
there in the pl*y’ How many scenes are 
there? 

3. A good play must be .*9ontcthing more 
than a good story. The author is exjwctod 
to have something to say, a general bit of 
philosophy to pass on to liis audience. 
What message did you find exprc».'»ed 
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in *‘The Neighbors 7 How did Orsodmo^s 
apeechea express this philosophy? Did you 
always agree with it? 

4. How did the play help to give you a 
better understanding of human nature? 
Which characters did you like best, and 
why? Choose one of them aa a subject 
for a character sketch. 

LINCOLN, THE MAN OF 
THE PEOPLE 

By Edwin Markhau 

Perhaps the first poems ever written were 
composed for the purpose of praising great 
men. In Greece, and in other ancient 
countries, bards traveled about composing 
hiiig (Kiems in praise of the deeds of great 
heroes. People liked to hear the verses 
and, of course, the herf)es who were still 
living enjoyed the praUe. Most of the 
istoins were written to be sung. Fewer 
(Hiems praising heroes are written today 
than fonnerl)'. Now and then, however, 
a (Kict uses a hero as a subject. Follow* 
ing is r)ne of the i>est*kn<>wn eulogistic 
puciiis that has lieon written in modern 
times. 

When the Norn Mother’ saw the 
Whirlwind Hour^ 

Grrntrning nnd darkening as it hurried 
on, 

She left the Henven of Heroes* and 
came clown 

To make a man to meet the mortal 
need. 

She took the tried clay of the common 
road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of 
Kart h, 

Dasht through it all a strain of 
prophecy ; 

Tempered the heap with thrill of 
human tears; 

Then mixt a laughter with the serious 
stuff. 

Into the shape she breathed a flame to 
light 

* N^n Mothff: A SesnUinsvian demi-^oUdesB. 

* Whirlwind Hour: cemiai ttriift b*tw««n tht 

atstes. 

* H«or4n of Horou: so old belief that there woe 

s separate heaveo for berose. 


That tender, tragic, ever-chaz^ing 
face; 

And laid on him a sense of the Mystic 
Powers, 

Moving — all husht — behind the mortal 
vail. 

Here was a man to hold against the 
world, 

A man to match the mountains and the 
sea. 

The color of the ground was in him, 
the red earth ; 

The smack and tang of elemental 
things ,** 

The rectitude* and pat lence of the cliff ; 

The good'Will of the rain that loves all 
leaves ; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside 
well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the 
sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes 
the corn; 

The pity of the anow that hides all 
scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their 
way 

Under the mountain to the rifted rook; 

The tolerance and equity* of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking 
flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the 
wind— 

To the gravels low hill as to the 
Matterhorn^ 

That shoulders out the sky. Sprung 
from the West, 

He drank the valorous youth of a new 
w'orld. 

The strength of virgin forests braced 
his mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled 
his soul, 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his 
thoughts 

Were roots that firmly gript the 
granite truth.* 

* Btrmenfqf simple, eolld (hinfS. 

* rcrfifuJc uprixhlnea. 

* fAiriwen «q 4 boneity. 

* M«ff<rAorii; « peek of the Alp* botwtoo 

Swiuorland «nd Italy. 

* framUirtUh: hud, bare truth. 
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Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve — • 
To send the keen ax to the root of 
wrong, 

Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every 
stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a 
man. 

He built the raibpile as he built the 
State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through 
every blow; 

'l"he grip that swung the ax in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free. 

So cnnio the Captain with the iiiighly 
heart; 

And when the judgiiieni (hunderx 
split the house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their 
ancient rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and Kpikt 
again 

The rafters of the Home. He held hia 
place — 

Held the long purpo^ like a growing 
tree — 

Held on through blame and faltered 
not at praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with 
boughs, 

does down with a great shout upf)n the 
hills, 

.And leaves a lonesome place against 
I he sky. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Perhap Edwin Markham under> 
stood letter thnii nai^t jMtet' the qualities 
which n {lioncer Ixiy needed for success. 
He hiiti^elf wn#* lM)rti in Oregon , in the 
dny.< »lieii the Xo^tll^^est ?*lill a 

wil<lertieM.'<. hike lincoln, he loveil IvKiks 
ntid ni>|)re<'ialetl 1 1 am l*eenu>ie they were 
hard to g(*t He bought his first liuokh 
of |xu‘try with money which he earned 
(ilowitig for the nciehi»or«. Did ymt find 
anything in the {x^ein that reflect'* an early 
hacl^ouud of thi'* sort? 


2. How* would you classify the poem as 
to type? Does it express emotion? Does 
it tell a story? 

3. What purpose do you think the 
author had in writing the poem? Whit 
did he want to make you feel about Lin> 
coin? Did he succeed? Did you find the 
«*orda of the poem pleasing? Were they 
suited to the subject? What comparisons 
were made in the poem? Did they help to 
describe Lincoln’s character as Markham 
saw it? 

4. A leader cannot separate himself from 
his surroundings. He may to a certain 
extent grow out of hia environment, but he 
U always a part of it. How did Markham 
express Lincoln’s relation to hie country? 

THK MUCKER POSE' 

James TKuetA>w Adaw 

Just what does democracy mean? Does 
it mean tliat ]>e()plc should all try to be 
just Ihe same? Does it mean tliat a 
{>orson w'itfi suiwrior ability or training 
hIkhiM try to act exactly the same as a 
person of lower ability or training? Note 
the point of view* in the following article. 

This borrowed title* exprewea better 
(hnn any 1 have bc^n able to devise 
for myself a problem which has 
recently been put to me by several of 
tny American friends, men who on 
account of both their profession and 
positions are familiar with the more 
cultured portion of the American scene. 
The question which they put is one 
that I have been hesitatingly asking 
my.self as 1 contrast that scene on 
successive returns from abroad with 
the one very obviously to be observed 
in this respect in France or England. 
*‘\Vhy,” they ask, ‘‘is it that a gentle- 
man in America nowadays seems afraid 
to appear us such; that even university 
men try to appear uncultured; and 
that the pose of a gentleman and a 

*Prom Our Butinett CiviliuUiw. 

• Murker Potte: of on9 who htdes bit 

cuKurr And reftnemeot by posini w beinc 
•omewhAt ^oatm And common. 
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scholar is that of the man in the 
street? A few nights ago another 
friend of minef a literary editor of 
some importance in New York, com^ 
plained in the course of the evening’s 
talk that the verbal criticism of many 
of the writers whom he knew had 
descended to the moronic classifica* 
tiona of *‘hot stuff,” “bully/' '‘rot,” 
and 80 on. These writers, often 
meticulouB’ in the artistry’ of their own 
work and thoroughly competent to 
criticise acutely and intelligently that 
of others, appeared afraid to do so lest 
they be considered as literary poseurs.’ 
The real pose in their cases was in 
talking like news-agents on a railroad 
train; but that appeared to them to be 
safe, whereas vague danger lurked in 
conversing as would any intelligent 
French or English critic. 

The tnucker-poscurs do not content 
themselves with talking like unedu- 
cated half-wits. They also eiiiulute* (he 
language and manners of the bargee’ 
and the longshoreman / although w'herc 
the profanity of the latter is apt to 
have at least the virtue of picturesque- 
ness, the swearing of the mucker- 
poseur is apt to be merely coarse. A 
member of a roost distinguished family 
and a young graduate of one of our 
best known Eastern universities was 
overheard the other day in his uni- 
versity club in New York describing 
his new position in the banking world. 
The nearest to analysis or description 
of his work that this young scion of 
American aristocracy with every social 
and educational advantage could reach 
was to tell his friends that it was “(he 
God-damnedest most interesting job 
in the world.” Among both men and 

' CAreful of am*ll det«iW. 

' arii$tr^: prtiptic quality of workmanahip. 

I at Uitrofi/ potturt (pS-sCr«') '■ aa bavioc asaumad 
an inainoera attkuda toward liuratura. 

* tmulait: athvt to imitato. 

* barpra; ona who maoacea a barf*. 

* ton^aftormoa: a laborar at tbo wharvea. 


women of the suppasedly cultivated 
classes such profanity is much on the 
increase, I know of a man who has 
recently declined to take foreign 
visitors to his club for luncheon t)r 
dinner any longer on account of the 
unfortunate impression which would 
be made upon them by the hard 
swearing of the American gentlemen, 
mucker-poseurs, at the surrounding 
tables. One of the finest scholars in 
the country, a man who once luiil 
distinguished manners, has boeotne n<»t 
only extremely profane but exceed- 
ingly addicted to smutty stories, hoth, 
apparently, in the effort to make him- 
self considered a good mixer and u* n 
bid for popularity. If one wisheN to 
acquire nn extensive and varied vocal)- 
ulary of the most modern sort, one hn:< 
merely to wut ch the young ladies <d i he 
mucker-poseur type playing tennis ai 
Southampton or Newport. 

Again, the muck or- poseur aims to 
act like the lowest of muckera wheji 
he— and frequently she- -gets drunk. 
Drinking in this country ha.<« ceased 
to add any charm or grace io wicini 
life. On a sailing from New York on 
(he ' .Aquitania'' at midnight I counted 
twelve first -cabin women passengers 
brought on board, all so drunk (hut 
they could not get up the gujigway 
without help. Many years ago. when 
I was a small boy of twelve, I attended 
“Field Day” at one of the most 
exclusive private boarding schools in 
the East. In the course of the dsiy an 
address was made by an old graduate 
on the subject of alcohol. To the sur- 
prise and horror of the clerical head 
of the school, the good- na tun'd but 
somewhat inebriated speaker ^aid 
nothing to condemn drinking, but he 
threw out the comment, which is all 
I can DOW recall of his speech, that 
“when you boys do drink, remember 
always to get drunk like gcntluitieii.” 
That is something which our present 
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){c*nt»rulu)n of <irinkrn« hiwv com* 
I)h*u*ly forgot Ci*h. They act In cc»unJry 
vUibx if) n way winch Wi)uhl have been 
eonsidett'cl a cli.<graee tu the patrons: 
an<i patiHirumi in a cliKonlerly hcn) 2 <e 
of a generation ago. It n (|uo:>tlon 
not of a mere decline in niatmers bill 
of conKcuKJsly striven- for pose. 

in the east* of tin* young this is more 
un<ierslun<lal»lo. '}xisi as it is inore inter- 
tmtionul. 1 am not here ccmcermnl. 
Iiowever, tvilh lor ul > the vagaries^ of 
the y(>ungi*r and. in so many restHrts, 
admirable gemTation. 1 am mn* 
eerned with their eUler.^. men who have 
lived long enough to have develo|M*d 
personalities of their own. men wlio 
appreciate the value of cult i voting 
both mind and manners. W hy shtniUI 
they be afraid to ap|H*ar as eiiltnred 
gentlemen ami assume a.« a profetiive 
coloration* the manners and level of 
liiought of those l>cnea(h them? 

• taffitricii (vS*g6r'lzi; prmnkfl or ca|»otB. 

' proiccliee cviorulioH a to hide 

ihrir r«ml aiflvos. 


The qui'stion would be a futile one 
unh'ss wc believed that man tiers and 
culture genuine significance, a 

signifieunee for society a^ a whole as 
well a» fur the individual. It is all too 
evident that a large proportion of the 
cbvollers in our rnit(*<l States do not 
Indieve so, but there is a large minority 
which does. Not to <io so argues a 
failure to think things through and 
ignciranre <if history an<l human nature. 
(This eliapter duals wntb the con- 
(emjiorary altitude of many believers, 
ami we ran but glance briefly, before 
passing to them, at the non-believers.) 

One uf tlie most suggestive methods 
of modern study has Ix^en the com- 
parative. By the use of none other, 
however, are the unwary and un- 
trainccl so likely to come to logical 
grief over a nori icijuilur.^ The com- 
]>arative study of habits and customs 
has revealed that both moral and 
social conventions have varied from 
age to age, from place to place, and 

* non ne^atj/Kr; mo conclusion. 
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from race to race. Immediately the 
unwary and untrwned jump to the 
conclu.sion that because there appear 
to be no eternal or universal standards 
of morals and manners there is, there- 
lore, no value in a local, temporary, 
and but slowly changing one — a eon- 
elusion by no logical possibility to l>e 
drawn from the premises. The result 
of this particular and, at the moment, 
very popular non stquilur has l)een to 
cause in many persons a headlong 
jettisoning^ of their whole cargo of 
morals, manners, and conventions, and 
the bringing about of a muckerly chaos^ 
which arouses mirth or terror accord' 
ing to the temperament of the social 
observer. 

It would seem as though no sane 
person with a knowledge of the past 
of his own species and any ade<tuate 
insight into human nature could fail 
to believe in the absolute nc'ed of some 
standards, some established values, to 
save us from a derelict wallowing al>out 
in the welter of sensations, impulses, 
attractions, and repulsions w'hirh form 
so much of this strange dream we call 
life. The standanls, the values, will 
undoubtedly alter from time to time 
and from place to place; but that does 
not invalidate^ the need of having some 
of them at any one given time and 
place. Even the now much scorned 
minor conventions have their effective 
influence upon conduct, remote or 
proximate. A story is told of an 
English gentleman who w*as sent out 
os governor of an island where (he 
entire population save for his sole self 
was black and savage. He dr<»s.so<l for 
bis solitary dinner every night as care- 
fully as though he were about to take 
a taxi to tbe smartest residence in Park 
Lane.* He did so not from habit but 

• JtUUoning: tbrowlne ov«rb<Mrd. 

* mivJcer/y (kS'te) : * confiMion of slftne 

exprc«aioas, speech end sttitiMtes. 

* inMlidojc do Afritj 

• Pork Lone: ^ ftsbioaeble rceidentiol eseUoo. 


from a knowledge of human nature. 
''If,*' he said. ‘T should drop this con- 
vention of civilised society, 1 should 
find m.N'self some day having dropped 
one and another of the more important 
conventions- social and moral, and 
low'cr myself to the level of the blacks 
w'hoiii I goN'eni. (Evenitjg clothes are 
far more imiK>rtaut here than they ever 
wen* in London.) ” 

As for the second point, hick of cul- 
ture, it is most evident in the extreme 
slovenline.'» in America in (he* ihc of 
the English language. There is. of 
course, some slang w'hich is not 
slovenly but wdiich has born horn 
in a flash of genuine insight; and the 
language is always being enriched by 
absorbing many such words from be- 
low, much as the English nristocracy 
is by marrying or adniitting com- 
moners. Hut this is not true of the 
vast mass of shmg words and cheap 
and easy expressions which are intel- 
lectually slovenly^ and nothing else; 
and anyone hnbiiually using them 
impairs the keenness of his mind as 
much as he would the .strength of his 
body by lolling in a hnnuimck all his 
life. There is no question hut that 
slung, hackneyed phrases, nncl clich(;s'^ 
worn smooth make for inlelicctual 
bsinesK, and if constantly us<*cl blur 
the sense of discrimination. 

The very first step toward a culti- 
vated mind is the dcvdojnnent of the 
ability rationally to discriminate, to 
distinguish lictween varying values aii<l 
qualities. It is not easy, and m<».<t of 
us Americans rarely achieve it in the 
cultural field. I have often been 
struck by the different replies om* 
reeciw from an American and u 
Frenchman if you a.sk them what sort 
of iicrson so-and-so is. The American 
w'ill usually find himself helpless and 

» (nCWfMriMtt|i sfmntv.’ chsrxcterie^d by b^ins 
>nvnt«lly tsd Uxy. 

•dukH h«ckney«d and trlu 
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tosa off A mere ‘‘good scout,” "a 
great guy,” “a good e^,” whereas the 
Frenchman, with a moment's reflec- 
tion, will give you in half a doaen 
sentences a sharply etched sketch’ of 
the man’s distinctive characteristics, 
or what he believes to be such, and 
classify him accurately aa to type. To 
(iescrilw anything accurately — book, 
picture, man or woman— so as to 
l>nng out its unique individual qual- 
ities, calls for mental exorcise of no 
mean ortlrr. One has to train one’s 
self to do it and keep in training; 
yet the ability to distinguish, if 
one of the first steps toward culture, 
is also, in its higher forms, one of its 
most perfect fruits. (If one dodges 
every call fur discrimination, if one 
gets no fjirlher in describing a book 
than "hot stuff,” one loses (he power 
after a while oven if one ever poa- 
sTJwed it.) Slovenly language cor- 
rodes the mind. 

These few oWrvations as to man- 
ners and culture are well enough 
understood by any cultivated person 
who has hud social and intellectual 
training and who has thought things 
through. He knows that (here are 
both values and dangers in life, that 
things .are more valuable than 
otheis, anil that if he has achieved 
any Mich social and intollectiial train- 
ing he cannot lower himself to the 
general level again without risk. If 
manners and culture have no value, 
there is no qtiestion involved, but if 
tiiey have — and we shall now assume 
that they have — the man who pos- 
sesses them is above, fn those respects 
at least, the vast mass of men who do 
not pos.sess ihenx- WUy then should 
he pretend not to, and as.sume the 
manners ami mental lazzaronism^ of 
the crowd* It may be that there is 

• *kcleh: a rh»ract^rix»ik>n which 

14 v^ry liiMinrt anil d«hnitc. 

< Mrueii (n::'irowii*u( (Idz'd-rAn-iz'm' : taty atli- 
liido inward inK^ll^ual snd 9ociBJ trainiaf. 


DO answer to the question, but as I 
find those better qualified than myself 
asking it, it is worth pondering over, 
and 1 have come to think that there 
may be three fundamental influences 
at work in America which will help us 
to solve it. One is democracy as we 
have it, soother is business, and the 
third is the extreme mobility* of 
American life. 

In civilization no man can live 
wholly to or for himself, and whoever 
would achieve power, influence, or 
success must cater to the tastes and 
whims of those who have the granting 
of these things in their hands. In a 
democracy, speaking broadly, those 
who have the power to grant are the 
whole people; and the minds and 
manners of the people as a whole are 
of necessity below those of the chosen 
few who have risen above the average 
level by gifts of nature or happy 
opportunity. Every social class every- 
where has always had its own stand- 
ards of morals, manners, and culture. 
When such classes are separated by 
wide social or economic chasms,* the 
only influences they exert upon one 
another ore apt to be negative. Kach 
lives in a world of its own, supported 
by the only public opinion for which 
it cares, that of its own class. Kach 
also tends to react against the manners 
or morals of the other. The arlslo- 
crnls of an earlier day looked down 
upon the common people and were 
more than ever satisfied with their 
own codes. The common people, in 
turn, feeling themselves despised, bol- 
stered up their egos by despising the 
manners and morals of the class which 
looked down upon them. Much of the 
Puritan movement in England and 
elsewhere has here its roots. By no 
possibility could an ordinary lal)orer 

> iK^StXiXir; chanr^bilky. 

cuifs or •oporationa Detw««B 
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attain to the manners, social ease, or 
knowledge of the world of a duke. 
Ergo, the laborer, by unconscious 
mental processes well understood by 
modem psychology, asserted his own 
worth by denying worth to the quali- 
ties of the classes above him. He 
could not have the manners of a duke; 
therefore, those manners wore unde- 
sirable anyway. He could not travel 
and he could not gain the niost valu- 
able sort of education, that of asso- 
ciation with great or cultivated men; 
therefore, such things were of no 
importance. So long as the classes 
remain separated, as I said aliove, 
their inBuence upon one another is 
largely negative, but when class dis- 
tinctions disappear in a democracy the 
mutual influences of members of those 
former classes or their vestiges -in later 
generations become as complex in their 
action as the currents where tide and 
river meet. 

The effects of democracy in America 
have been emphasised by three factors 
not present in any of the great demo- 
cracies of Europe- In the first place, 
the Americans started almost wholly 
fresh. Here were no thousand-year- 
old institutions and forms of govern- 
ment and society to l»e reckoned with 
as impediments. America was a clean 
slate. The settlers did indeed bring 
'vith them habits, information, and 
memories gained in the Old World, l)ut 
they brought them to a wilderness, 

In the second place, America has 
been built up exclusively by the middle 
and lower classes, from which prac- 
tically all of us have descended. 
Scarcely a man has ever come and 
settled here who did not belong to one 
or the other; and the most distin- 
guished American families form no 
exceptions. Every class in history 
has bad its good and bad attributes 
which have varied with class, country, 
and period. The English middle class, 


upper and lower, from which the char- 
acter of America, with some modifica- 
tions, has essentially been built up, had 
admirable qualities, hut if lacked some 
of those enjoyed by the aristocracy. 
For our purpose here we nectl mention 
only one- The genuine aristocrat 
insists ui>on being hinuself and is dis- 
dainful of public opinion. The middle 
clas.s, on the other hand, has alwa>> 
l)een notoriously timid socially. It 
rests in terror not only of public but 
oven of village opinion. Jf the reli- 
gious refugees of .\ew England be held 
an exception, it may be noted that th( 
genuine ones W'ere far fewer than iiseti 
to l)c suppowHl. an<l limt as a whole 
the New' England immigration nmy be 
considered as part of the great ecti- 
noinic exodus' from England which 
took thirty thousand Englishmen to 
I)arl>adas and little St. Kitts while 
only twelve thousand were settling 
Ma.ssaehusells. Heligious refugees 
have formed an infinitesimal* part of 
American immigration as compared 
with the econonne ones. 

The third great iuHuonce upon 
American democracy ha.s been the 
frontier, W'hosc line was iappe<l by the 
waves of the Atlantic in Ib^O and uft<T 
retreating tlm*e thousand miles to the 
Pacific was declaN'cl officially closed 
only in 1890. In the hard, rougli life 
of the frontier, manners and culture 
find no home. As Pastorius, the most 
learned man who came to Americu 
1 before 1700, said, "never have nicta- 
phy.sies or Aristotelian logic^ earned a 
loaf of brva<l.” When one is busy 
killing Indians, clearing the forc'st. and 
ln»kking* farther wc»stwarcl e^'ery dec- 
ade, a strong arm, an axe, and a rifle 

>fro"omie departure becsusc of the 

dilWeuity in mskinc « living, 
very small. 

* AriMUftian tofic: the lope of Aristotle, a 

Greek philosopher. 
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arc* worth looro that) all (lx* culture 
of ail the N‘ot only has the 

l)'<»iii<>rMnai) no leisurt' or op|>ort unity 
to nrciuire iiiauners uiul culture hul, 
because of I heir ap|mret)t UMOesstiess. 
ami in trui* eluss s|>iril» he ccunes to 
<lespi.<e then). They are effete,* effemi- 
nate, whereas he ami his fellows are the 
'’real men." The well-<lr<‘sswl, culli- 
vatetl i:<*utleumn becomes the "cUule." 
an ol>j< ct of ilerUion. who. so far from 
exerting any umelioraiiiiR* sfX'ial or 
intellectual influence, is heartily lo<»k(*d 
ilowii upon; culture itself i‘> relepifrcl 
loiille women as soiiiei hina ^vith which 
no real man would eoneern hituself. 

Tliesf. :ive some of the sjHwial atlri- 
hules of American democracy, aiul c»f 
any <lemoeiaey in a new land, which it 
sIjows in a< Id it ion to thosi* it would 
show in anv ease tueixdy as a detnoe- 
ra<y. Iii America it w’as slow in 
iTailiermg lulo its IiuikIs the rcitis of 
Worn out 

> '(1‘rahKg ImprovinR. 


power. For many generations the 
English aristocratic tradition in part 
survived, and it may he recalled that 
wc were a part of the liritish Empire 
for a longer period than we have been 
indc|x*ndent- In general, the "appeal 
to the people" throughout the colonial 
p<‘riod and the years of tho early 
n*pul)lic was an appeal to "the best 
p<*ople" only. The first two presi- 
dents. Washington and Adams, were 
ns little dem(»eratie in doctrine as they 
wore by nature. Jefferson s doctrinal 
<h*m<KTaey was largely offset in prac- 
tice by his l)eing an aristocrat to his 
huger ti|>s by nature, and it was not 
until Andrew .laekson that "the peo- 
ple” in the democrat ie seJise came into 
their own. At his inaugural reception 
ill the Willie House his followers 
elimiHHl ujxm the silken chairs in their 
muddy lioot.s to get a look at him, 
rushed the waiters to grab champagne, 
broke the glasstAs, and in the joy of 
victory gave a number of ladies bloody 
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no$es, and even the President himself 
bad to be rescued from bis admirers 
end hunied out through a back door. 
This historic episode may be taken 
to mark the turning-point in Ameri- 
can manners. These people had made 
a President. Thereafter their tastes 
would form one of the national inHu- 
ences. 

It is this new democracy, a hundred 
times richer and a shade less raw, which 
is in the saddle today. What ha.s it 
done in the way of influencing manners 
and thought? Leaving all else aside, 
even at the risk of drawing a false 
picture, we shall consider only (licM^e 
points which may help to answer our 
first question. For one tiling then, 
it has knocked the dignity of its 
elected officials into a cockinl hal. 
I>eavjng out of the scene many of its 
chosen, such as the mayor of Chicago 
or its favorite, Bryan, it forces a man 
to play (he mountebank^ and, whatever 
the character of the man himself, to 
ajipear as one of ' ‘ the people. ' ' Wash- 
ington was a very human man, hut he 
never forgot that he was a gentleman. 
He was adored by his soldiers, hut he 
won their deep affection without ever 
for a moment losing the dignity of his 
character and manner. One has only 
to imagine what would have hapix^nvcl 
had a group of his men shoutcil. Atta 
Boy, Georgia!'’ to realise the gulf 
between his day and ours. When 
John Quincy Adams was Prt'sident, he 
declined to attend a county fair in 
Maryland, remarking privately that 
he did not intend that the Pn*si<lent 
of the United States should 1>e made 
a sideshow at a cattle fair. To<lay, 
the people insist that the President be 
a side-show; and Roosevelt, with 
amused understanding, in bis cowboy 
suit and his Rough rider uniform, used 

' tht m«un4«6onfc; b«<Dme ft boftstful ftiwl 

unacrupuJouA pretead«r. 


bis properties”’ as does an actor. 
Even the supremely conventional 
Coolidgo had to dress up in a ten- 
gallon hat and chap.s, although utterly 
out of character, and looking so. Just 
as 1 write thc*se lines, my attention is 
called to an annouiicenient in large 
type in thi.i morning’s A'fw York 
Tirnet that it will publish next Sunday 
“ photographs of HerU'rt Hoover in 
workaday clothes and a panorama of 
his ranch.” So he. loo, is cast for the 
como<l y . Democracy erae ks t he w 1 1 i p , 
and even the most conservative of 
candidate's and oflteiuLs mu.st danec. 
In the eanipaign of 19 lO it is said (lint 
Hughes^ was {mlitely asked to shave liis 
l>card to suit the jx'ople. He hulke<i 
and consent e<l only .^o far tts to trim it. 
But then he lost the elect ion. 

The iK*ople want officials in their 
own image. Such men us Klihu Boot, 
JoM'ph Clkoate, or John Day are rar<>ly 
elect etl, only appointed. To get any- 
where in elective jx>ljlies one must t)e u 
”goo<l mixer,” and to be a good mixer 
one must slietl a gixxi (lart of one's 
cuKun^ and a gmxl part of one’s man- 
ners. Dignity to a considerable degree 
must 1 h* discarded. One must con- 
ceal one's knowh'clge of Koglish an<i 
learn the vernacular, except for ” ora- 
tions. *' Henry Adams, wlien he he- 
came a newspajier eorres|x>ndeiil in 
Washington, said that he had to 
'Hearn to talk to Western congressmen 
and (o hide his own antecedents,” It 
is what every gtmilenian who desiri's 
to lake part in elective public life on 
a large or small .stage in the country 
tn<hiy has to do to some extent except 
for liappy accidents. 

Our democnicy lias fosteix'd educa- 
tion, at least to the extent of nlniost 
fabulously increasing (lie numbers of 

^pnperlift: fttftge equipment which inokev the 
show more teftlisoo. 

Chftrlss l£vBiut ttURhra. Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court snd in 
1916 Republicftii eftndidftle for pri'Hident. 
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the reading public. Wbat has beeo» 
for the purpose of the present ai^* 
ment, the effect of that? There has 
been one effect, at least, germaoe to 
this discussion. It has greatly lowered 
the tone of our public press. Such 
newspaper men as 1 know agree with 
me that there has been a most marked 
decline even in the last twenty years, 
and they agree with me as to the 
cause. In the old days a newspaper 
was largely a personal organ,' and what 
uppenred in it reflected for good or ill 
upon the editor, who was known by 
name to all its reudere. In New York 
the Sun was Charles A. Dana. The 
Tribune was Horace Greeley. Today 
we k no w no edi tors, only o w no rs. The 
newspaper of today aims only at cir- 
culation, and with every increase in 
circulation the quality has to be 
lowered. The cuso is well known of 
the purcimser a few years ago of what 
had been one of the country’s most 
distinguished journals, who told his 
Ktutr that thereafter they would have 
to *'cu( the highbrow'* and writedown 
lo the level of the increased public ho 
intended to go after. First the "yel- 
low press,"’ then the tabloids,’ taught 
(ho older nrwspa|wrs what fortunes 
awaitoci those who would stoop to pick 
them up by catering to the masses. A 
newspnp(‘r depends on it.** advertising 
for its profits. Advertising quantity 
and rates de|X‘nd on circulation. 
Increased circulation spells decreased 
quality. There is the vicious circle 
which has been drawn for us by the 
huge mob which has become literote 
but not educated. 

The discover>' of the possibilities of 
mass circulation has caused the adver- 
tisers to raise their demands. Some 
will not advertise at all in journals 

i pertouiil or^an: a paper which was used te 
ex|tr»»s pprflonal views. 

* prfaK": sensational newx sheets. 

■ foWoie/ft; sheets which contained mostly semndaJ 
and pictures, with little news. 


with a circulation of less than half 
a million. Advertising is withdrawn 
from those journals which heroically 
venture to maintain their quality at 
the expense of not increasing their cir- 
culation. Financial ruin usually re- 
sults. The people are evidently get- 
ting the kind of papers they want, but 
in doing so they are depriving the 
cultured class of the sort they want, 
and used to get before America became 
so "educated." We get foreign cables 
about the Prince of Wales dancing 
with Judy O’Grudy, and the treat- 
ment of our domestic news is beneath 
contempt. The other night 1 exam- 
ined what used to be one of the leading 
papers not only in New York but in the 
whole country and I found no headline 
on three consecutive pages which did 
not refer to scandal or to crime. It 
has been said that the new reading 
public has not interfered with the old, 
that there are simply vast numbers of 
new readers of a different type who are 
being supplied with what they want. 
That is not wholly true, and the com- 
petition of the new market has had a 
heavily detrimental influence on the 
older journals. Today if a man wishes 
to succeed in a joumalistie career on 
the daily press he has to scrap even 
more of his qualities os a gentleman 
and a scholar than he has to in a career 
of politics. 

The deriioeratic spread of education 
has also had detrimental eflects in 
other ways. The necessity of finding 
instruction for the enormous numbers 
who now go to school, high school, and 
college has caused a demand for 
teachers which has far outrun the 
supply of those qualified to teach. 
Great numbers of these teachers have 
even less social and cultural back- 
ground than have their students. 
Under them the students may learn 
the facts of some given subject, but 
they gain nothing in breadth of culture 
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or even in manners. It is an old 
story that Charles Eliot Norton once 
began a lecture at Harvard by saying, 
"I suppose that none of you young 
men has ever seen a eentleinan.*’ 
The remark was hyperbolic,' as was 
intended, but it is only too likely 
today that many young men can go 
through some of our newer “institu- 
tions of learning'^ without seeing at 
least what used to be called a gentle- 
man. In the professions, more par- 
ticularly medicine and law, complaint 
is rampant that they are* lM*ing 
swamped by young men who know 
only the facts of the profession (when 
they know those) and have no cultural, 
ethical,^ or professional standards.^ A 
few Huuh couhi be ignored. When 
they come, us they are coming now. 
in shoals,^ they lower the tone of the 
whole profes.sion and, without stand- 
ards themselves, force an unfair com- 
petition upon those who try to main- 
tain them. 

Perhaps the greatest pressure on the 
individual to force him to lx* wary of 
how lie appears to others is in business, 
for the overwhelming mass of Anieri- 
(*ans are in the varied ranks of bu.«ines5 
of .some sort or another. One who has 
reachH the top and “made his pile’* 
»iay, perhaps, do more or les.s as he 
ploasi's, subject only to milder forms 
of social pressure; but for those on the 
way the road is beset with pitfalU- 
N early every man wants to njake him- 
self popular with his employers, his 
fellow-workers, his office superiors, or 
his customers. These are made up of 
all sorts of men, but the sprinkling 
of gentlemen and scholars among tfiein 
is so slight as to be almost negligible 

• hvpfrUlit (Kl'plr-bctok): ^xAgeeraUd. 

'dAira( tlandardt: aec«p(«d tUndardj ot rlchl 

ADg wrons, 

* pro/ftttonal tlcndarda: AtAodards Aec«p(«d by 

A Ewea profMAion. 
crowds. 
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for the pur^KMc of helping ones 
advancement, in AmcHca. to an 
extent known nowhere etsi*. organixn- 
tioti is us<*cl for every purjaiw. li b 
hanlty loo inueh to say that there e$iii 
hardly be an American who is ii<»l a 
mcmiHT of from one to a do/cn 
organisations, ranging from Hot ary, 
Lions, Ki warns. Hed Men, Miu<on>. 
Mechames. the (irange. ainl do>!en.N 
more, to Bar A.ssociations. Hanker-' 
Clulis, and social uinl eoimtry eluli> 
innumerable. Some of the larger 
corporal ioiis, notably the i>nnks and 
trust coiiipanics in New York, now 
tiave clubs muilc up entir<'ly of mi*m- 
l>crs of their own staffs, with obviou> 
intent. In many lines of busine>.- the 
effect produced by ones jicr.-sonaliiy 
at the annual “ convention” is of i)rinie 
importance. For business reasons it 
is essential that men should In* at 
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least moderately popular at all such 
organizations or meetings. On an 
unprecedented scale, tacitly under* 
stood but not openly acknowledged, 
there is competition for personal 
popularity. In many lines, such as 
stock brokerage' where the service is 
almost wholly persona), it is nee<lful 
to ‘'play with your customers,” the 
neceiwity varjing not with their social 
congeniality but with the size of the 
account. In salesmanship of all sorts 
I he results of tho ‘'personal approach” 
arc, of course, of the first importance. 

In order to gain popularity with a 
N’cry large proportion of business men, 
many of whom have to<lay risen from 
nothing to rU’lies since the War, one 
thing is fund amen tally necessary. You 
must never apjiear to l>o superior oven 
if >'ou are. Not long ago one of the 
New ^'ork banks adtlwl a new vice* 
prrM<leui. He was ehosrn not for his 
al)Mity but for his licarty vulgarity, 
so tliat he could ‘'make contacts” with 
the hank's new sort of customers! Too 
perfect an accent in English may l>e 
almost as <lungerous in business as a 
false one in Latin us(hI to 1)C in the 
House of Lords. To display n know!* 
cilge nr taste in art or Hterntun* not 
possessed hy your "prosp<’cl ” may l)C 
fulal. Dn the whole, it is safest to 
plump yourself down to his level at 
ome. whatever that may l*e. to talk 
his tiiW. and only alKUjt what he 
I II Iks. This jin^ssnre of the majority 
on one's tiersona) last <*5 was amusingly 
exempli lieii to m<' one clay wlicn 1 wa.«5 
looking for a house to nmt in .a pleasant 
.leisey so hurl). In the house shown 
me u.s is t)ie ease in all (he suburbs of 
New York I know then* was not lung 
to mark wlien* iny lawn might eml and 
iny neighlior s l>egin. AM was a.« open 
to the pu))lic gaze a$ the strc*et itself. 
I thought of delightful English or 
Krcneh garfU^ns, surrcmnilecl by hetlge 
) hTokcrofc bityiniS and •citing slocks. 


or wall, screened from the public, 
where one could putter absurdly over 
one's plants, read one’s book, or have 
one's supper as much to one's self as 
in the house. In fact they are out* 
door rooms, infinitely more attractive 
than the American “sun parlor.” I 
knew well that no such attempt could 
be made here, but, nevertheless, 1 
remarked to the "realtor”* that it 
would be pleasant to have a hedge and 
privacy but I supposed it could not be 
done on account of the neighbors. 
"I say no,” he an.swcred with pained 
surprise, "if you are going to be ‘high 
hnt' you won’t last long here.” Just 
so, and so many things In this country 
are "high hat” which in other lands 
simply make for sane and cultivated 
living that it is no wonder the business 
man whose car and cellarette,* if not 
bread and butter, depend so often on 
his popularity, has to walk warily. 

Just why liaN'ing a ganlen wall, 
speaking one’s native tongue cor- 
rectly, or being able to discriminate in 
matters of art or literature should bo 
(he (lallie* wpji valent of "high hat” 
would puzzle a Frenchman, but so it 
often is in the land of tho froo. And 
no one knows his way about tho land 
of the free better than the business 
man. The pres.su re may vary with 
his position and the kind of business 
he is in, but in general ho will soon 
discover that in any business where 
jK'ivonal contact is a factor tho people 
with whom he denis and upon whose 
good will he has to lean will insist upon 
his not lieing (oo diffenmt from them- 
selves. In Greenwich Village a man 
may wear a flowing tie and a Spanish 
hat, but it would be suicidal for a bond 
hriikor. One has to conform or one 
is lost. Our two most successful busi- 
ness men arc perhaps John D. Rocke- 

* "rt^Uor’': r*«l V«t«te 

* rfttorrftr: 8m4ll CAbinel (or Uquon. 
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feller end Henry Ford. Rockefeller 
eays it U a "religious duty" to make 
as much money as you can, and Ford 
has informed us that "history is 
bunk." The one standard of success 
in business — and perhaps its stark and 
easiiy grasped simpiicity is whui 
attracts many Americans "is the 
amount of money you make from it. 
There are no fooiish nuances.^ Most 
Americans are business men. ^^'hat' 
ever ideals they may have ha<l in 
college, and to a considerable extent 
whatever manners they may have 
inherited or acquired, tliey begin lo 
shed, unless their niche is an unusually 
sheltered one, when the real nature of 
the excoriating^ modem biLsincss coin> 
petition dawn.s upon them. Little by 
little as they "learn the game" they 
conform to their ctistomers or associates. 

' nudneef <oC-Sns'fe) : abad«i of diffmace. 

• tiwiatino (Ska-kdr’t tt-tn^) : caIUbS- 


Another characteristic of American 
life is its extreme molnlily. People 
move up and down in the social scale 
and round about the country like hub* 
hies in a bulling kettle. Social life 
evciy'where here is in a constant (lux. 
I left Wall Stjwl, where 1 was in bu.*<i- 
nes.<*, and n certain suburb where 1 
then lived, fifteen years ago, 'roilay 
the personnel of "the Street" »s 1 
reiiieiiiber it is almost as completely 
changed as arc the symbols on the 
ticker. In the suburb where I once 
knew everyone, nt least by name, I 
know scarcely half n do^n hotisc' 
holds. People are forever making or 
losing money, arriving in now social 
sets, living in Pittsburgh or a mining 
camp one ^'ear and in Los Angeles oi 
St. Paul the next. This has a tuarktHi 
effect on social indc{K‘odence. When 
a family has lived for many generations 
in the same place, or, os have muny 
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country fainillcs in Kn^lund. for ccn* 
lurics, (lipy ucquire n social position 
almost wholly imlcpomlont of (heir 
ihcliviclun) uirmtK<rs n( a given time. 
Itulood, a mcitiber is nlmos( an acci* 
cioiil and may be as erriKic ami inde* 
pendent as he pleases. He still 
r«*iiiuins a so-and-so of so-and-so, 
known to all the count r>'?i(le. An old 
heivciitary title accoicipMshes (hr same 
result. Here and there in New Kng- 
lund villages or in the South there are 
furnilies who approximate this happy 
condition, but in the constant move- 
ruent of the life of most Americans it 
is necoss^iry for them to do|>ond wholly 
upon the effect of their personalities 
and bank accounts. A man who!^ 
family has lived in (he ‘'big house" 
in a small Massachusetts town for a 
century or two U sufficiently “some- 
liody " there almost to be imiependeni ; 
but should business require him to 
move to Kalamazoo ho is nobody until 
he “shows them." The social re put a- 
non, immunity,* and freedom which 

• (rt'Hom from entieism. 


long residence in one place gives 
without effort or thought has to be 
built again from the gro\md up, and 
warily, wh<*u one moves to another 
town where they know' not Joseph.* 
One joins the organizations in the new 
town. and. again, one conforms. To 
iK'gin in a new' place by l>ring “dif- 
ferent " is dangerous; to Ix’gin by being 
too superior, even if actually, uncon- 
sciously. and with no msli to appear so, 
may be fatal. Ukc myself, had I gone 
to that .Jersey suburb and made a little 
privacy round my garden, the new- 
comer might be voted “high hat" and 
not “last long." 

In assuming the “mucker pose" the 
gentleman and scholar does not, of 
course, descend as low as the 
“mucker"; but he does, in self-defense, 
for the sake of peace and quiet, for 
business success, and for (be sake of 
not offending the motley* crowd of all 

Tifc)t«ar nor Joseph: BxpdUJ 1:0. 

> mixed; hftvioe • wide variety o( tsetea 
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aortfi whom bis neighbors are apt to be 
in the seething » changing society every^ 
where today, shed enough of his own 
personality not to offend the average. 
He avoids whatever others may think 
“high hat” in manners or culture as he 
would the plague. like Henry Adams, 
he will And himself hiding his ante- 
cedents if they happen to be better 
than the neighbors’. 

This possible answer to my friemU’ 
question does not nec<^arily inctirt 
democracy and American life, l^th 
have brought new values into the 
world of other sorts, I am merely 
pointing to one of the |>ossible losses. 
For it M a loss when a man delilierately 
uses worse manners than he knows 
how to use, w hen he tries to cover up 
his intellc'ctual abilities, or when he 
tries to be average when he is alx)ve 
it. A business-democracy has accotn* 
plisheci a great task in leveling up the 
material condition' of its people. It 
may he asked, however, whether there 
is no clanger of a leveling down of 
manners and culture.^ Perhaps the 
new values gained offset the old ones 
in some daiiger of l}eing lost, but it 
may, even in America, be left to one to 
question, to ponder, and to doubt. Is 
the mucker pose really forced on one? 
People adopt it, evidently. I>ecau8e 
they think it is the thing to do and 
essential to make them quickly popu- 
lar. It docs not always work, even in 
business. A dignified man of science 
was recently explaining to an applicant 
for a position some new research work 
he had been doing. The young Ph-D- 
was intensely interested. When the 
scientist concluded, he asked the 
Mower of our highest university train- 
ing what he thought of it. “Hot 
dog!” was the immediate and enthusi- 

' up /ftfflio/mol levelins Hvins 

conditioiu by r^lof cboM Mow ih« uv«rase. 

nutnnfr$ ^nd ruHurt: lev#linc 
niAQaera uod cuftomt by low^rinc thoM 
•bov« tbe ftv«rer«* 


astic answer, which, in this case, 
promptly blasted the young man’s 
career in (hat ial>oratory. It would 
not have done so generally, however, 
and we come l)ack to business as con- 
ducted today, and the character and 
background of our huslnoss leaders as, 
perhai>s, the main contributing cause 
of forcing the mucker pose. 

We can prate as wc like about the 
Idealism of America. Imt it is only 
money success winch really counts, 
BusineR.s life today Is not the basis 
for a rational social life, but social life 
U mampulat<Hl as (lie basi.s for an 
irrational business one. One makes 
acquaintances and tries fur popularity 
in onler to get ahea<i tluvvntown. To 
an unpreccHlentecl extent the people 
who have money in all lini's of liusitu» 
are nowcornerH from far down In the 
social scale, men with no culture and 
no background, and often no tnanners. 
We may note our new claas of nnilti- 
millionaire landlords who have I mitt 
fortunes out of sho(*strings since the 
War. Two of our now gn-atest Indus- 
tries have been wholly evolved In the 
last two decades, and one oerluinly 
docs not look for culture aniong I he 
Icings in the motor and moving-piciure 
trades. The “people” who came into 
political power under Jackson nnulo a 
huge grab at economic power under 
Grant, but it has been rc3<*rved for the 
present to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” The old chu^ which hud 
inbeiilcd manners and culture as 
essential to an ordered life has abdi- 
cated mainly for mere lack of funds. 
In business for the last <iccadc it 
has lieen for the ma^^t part the con- 
servatives, who had much to lo.se. 
who hav’C lost, and the reckless who 
have won. 

Business may explain the mucker 
pose, but it may be asked whether 
(hose who adopt it are not traitors to 
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all that Is best in the world and which 
has been so hardly built up. An 
impoverished aristocrat may sell his 
title in marriage for one generation to 
rehabilitate his house, but Americans 
who sell their culture and their breed- 
ing to truckle' to the unbred in busi- 
ness, who shed these things of the 
spirit for motor cars and all the rest of 
the things of the body, are taking 
refuge in a 3^t more ignominious* sur- 
render. They may thus pick up some 
of the golden dripping^ from the 
muckers’ tables, but they do not gain 
the respect of the muckers whom they 
imitate, end may yet awake to the fact 
that they have properly forfeited even 
their own. 

PONDERING OVER THE 
ESSAY 

1. The author of this article is a member 
of tlie famous Adams family, which prob- 
ably hfi* had more to dn with the Iniilding 
of cultural valuer in America than any 
other family in the country. He haa 
written several lK>nke nf outMUnding merit 
on Anieriran hieCory, or»e of w'hicli was 
nwar<led the Piilitscr Prise. Make a li«t 
of other mcml>crH of the Adariii* family 
who have iiin<lr dixtinctive contributioiis. 
Wliiit did each ciuitrilmte? 

‘2. The foregoing eseay was written 
origtimlly aa a nmgiizine article. Why is 
it r|ji shifted aa an essay rather than as 
hialory? 

3. What was the ixiint of view' in the 
article? Wore the ideas capre*>ed clearly 
and were the conclusions logical? A gcMKl 
way to find out whether or not an article 
is wet] organised is to outline It. A 
poorly organised article cannot lie out- 
lined. while the lieadingx and Mibheads 
in a weU-organixe<l article fall naturally 
into place. Try outlining the article you 
just read, ft will help you in your own 
writing. 

> (nukh (trQkl): to try to gain favor. 

* fgnominiotu (Ig'nS-mln'l'As}: shameful. 

• 0ot4€n dnpping$: chances to make money. 


4. Are you afraid to be an individual? 
Do you allow your peraonality to develop, 
or do you always try to be one of the 
crowd? What does James Truslow Adams 
think are the advantages of the mucker 
pose”? How* does he think it is harmful? 
Do you agree with him? 

A YOUNG SOLDIER’S FII^T 
BATTLE* 

By SrePHEN Ciunb 

Many a young soldier has wondered 
how he would Itehave in his first battle. 
Then w’hen the time cornea, he finds that 
he behaves much in Ute aanie manner as 
the men around him behave. If they are 
brave, he is brave. If they run, he runs 
along with them. The following selection 
tells how closely a soldier follows the 
example of those about him in battle. 

There were moments of waiting. 
The youth thought of the village street 
at home before the arrival of the circus 
parade on a day in the spring. He 
remembered how he had stood, a 
small, thrillful boy, prepared to follow 
the dingy lady upon the white horse, 
or the band in its faded chariot. He 
saw the yellow road, the lines of 
expectant people, and the sober houses. 
He particularly remembered an old 
fellow who used to sit upon a cracker 
box in front of the store and feign to 
despise' such exhibitions. A thous^ind 
details of color and form sui^d in his 
mind. The fellow upon the cracker 
box appeared in inidcllo prominence. 

Some one cried, “Here they come!" 

There was rustling and inutlering 
among the men. They displayed a 
feverish desire to have every possible 
cartridge ready to their hands The 
boxes were pulled around into various 
positions, and adjusted with great care. 

*Prom The Ked Badgt of Courage. 

• ffign lo despiat: pretend to dbUke. 

• ready to (heir hande; ready to be seized. 
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It was aa if seven hundred new bonnets 
were being tried on. 

The tall soldier, having prepared his 
rifle, produced a red handkerchief of 
some kind. He was engaged in 
knitting it* about his throat with 
exquisite’ attention to its position, 
when the cry was repeated up and 
down the line in a muffled roar of 
sound. 

“ Here they cornel Here they comeT* 
Gun locks clicked. 

Across the snioke^infeated fields 
came a brown swarm of running inon 
who were giving sliril) yells. They 
came on, stooping and swinging their 
rifles at all angles. A flag, tilted 
forward, sped near the front. 

As he caught sight of them the youth 
was momentarily startled by a thought 
that perhaps his gun was not loaded. 
He stood trying to rally his faltering 
intellect so that he might recollect the 
moment when he had loaded, but 
he could not. 

A hat less general pulled his dripping 
horse to a stand near the colonel of 
the 304th. He shook his fist in the 
other’s face. You've got to hold 
’em back!" 

In his agitation the colonel began 
to stammer. "A-all r-right, General, 
ail right, by Gawd! We* we’ll do our* 
we- we ’ I l-d-d-do-ou r best , Genera I . ’ * 
The general made a passionate gesture 
and galloped away. The colonel, per* 
chance to relieve his feelings, began to 
scold like a wet parrot. The youth, 
turning swiftly to make sure that the 
rear was unmolested, saw the com- 
mander regarding his men in a highly 
resentful manner, as if he regretted 
above everything his association with 
them. 

The man at the youth’s elbow was 
mumbling, as if to himself: "Ob, we’re 
in for it now 1 Oh, we’re in for it now!" 
' JcniUin 0 it: tyinc it. 

« e3:9uui(« (Ski'kwMItJ : «jitr«awly earelul. 


The captain of the company bad 
been pacing excitedly to and fro in the 
rear. He coaxed in schoolmistress 
fashion, as to a congregation of boys 
with primers. His talk was an endless 
repetition. "Reserve your fire, boys 
— ^on’t shoot till I tell you — save 
your fire — wait till they get close up — 
don't be fools — ’’ 

Perspiration streamed down the 
youth’s face, which was soiled like 
that of a weeping urchin. He fre- 
quently, with a nervous movenieni, 
wiped his eyes with his coat slcovo. 
His mouth was still a little way open. 

He got the one glance at the foo- 
.swarming field in front of him, and 
instantly cessed to debate the que.xlion 
of his piece being loaded. Refore he 
waste begin — before ho had announced 
to himself that he was about to fight — 
he threw the obedient, wall-balanced 
rifle into position and fired a first wild 
shot. Directly he was working at his 
weapon like an auloinutic afluir. 

He suddenly lost concern for him- 
self, and forgot to look at a menacing 
fate. He became not a man but a 
member. He felt that something of 
which he was a part— a regiment, an 
army, a cause, or a country — was in 
a crisis. He was welded into a com- 
mon personality which was dotuinaied 
by a single desire. For some momenis 
he could flee no more than u little 
Anger can commit a revolution from 
a hand. 

If he hud thought the regiment was 
about to be annihilated, perhaps he 
could have ninpututed* himself from it. 
Bui ite noise g:ivo him assurance. 
The regiment was like a firework that, 
once ignited, proceeds superior to cir- 
cumstances until its blazing vitality 
fades. It wheezed and banged with 
a mighty power. He pictured the 
ground before it as strewn with the 
discomfited. 

* QmpMioUd: cut from. 
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There was a consciousness always 
of the presence of his comrades about 
him . He felt the subtle battle brother* 
hood' more potent even than the cause 
for which they were fighting. It was 
a mysterious fraternity* bom of the 
smoke and danger of death. 

He was at a task. He was like a 
carpenter who has made many boxes, 
making still another box, only there 
was furious haste in his movements. 
He, in his thought, was careering off in 
other places, even as the carpenter 
who as he works whistles and thinks 
of his friend or his enemy, his home or 
a saloon. And these jolted dreams 
were never perfect to him afterward, 
but remained a mass of blurred shapes. 

Presently he began to feci the effects 
of the war atmosphere— a blistering 
sweat, a sensation that his eyeballs 
were about to crack like hot stones. 
A burning roar filled his ears. 

Following this came a red rage. He 
<ievoloped the acute exasperation of a 
pestered animal, a well-meaning cow 
worried by dogs. He had a mad feel- 
ing against his rifie, which could only 
be used against one life at a time. He 
wished to rush forward and strangle 
with his fingers. He craved a power 
that would enable him to make a 
world-sweeping gesture and brush all 
back. His impotency* appeared to 
him, and made his rage into that of 
a driven beast. 

Buried in the smoke of many rifles 
his anger was directed not so much 
against the men whom he knew were 
rushing toward him as against the 
swirling battle phantoms' which were 
choking him, stuffing their smoke robes 
down his parched throat. He fought 
frantically for respite for bis senses, 

* hailU broih*rlwi>d: f«el«nf ol unily 

m the eoiQpuny. 

'/raUrnilp: broth«rhood. 

' impot4t\<y: wMkneas, 

* phaTiipvu: f ho»t4ik« figure*. »urf by Ibft 
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for air, as a babe being smothered 
attacks (he deadly blankets. 

There was a blare of heated rage 
mingled with a certain expression of 
intentness on all faces. Many of the 
men were making low-toned noises 
with their mouths, and these subdued 
cheers, snarls, imprecations, prayers, 
made a wild, barbaric song that went 
as an undercurrent of sound, strange 
and chantlike with (he resounding 
chords of the war march. The man 
at the youth’s elbow was babbling. In 
it there was something soft and tender 
like the monolc^ue of u babe. T'he 
(all soldier was swearing In a loud 
voice. From his lips came a black 
procession of curious oaths. Of a sud- 
den another broke out in a querulous 
way like a man who has mislaid his 
hat. "Well, why don’t you support 
us? Why don't they s<*nd supports? 
Do they think 

The youth in his battle sleep' beard 
this as one who dotes hears. 

There was a singular ab'<ence of 
heroic poses. The men bending and 
surging in their haste and rage were 
in every iinpos.siblc atiitude. The 
steel ramrods^ clanked and clanged 
with incessant din as the men pouiuied 
them furiously into the hot rifle 
barrels,’ The flaps of the carl ridge 
boxes were all unfastened, .and iK>bl>od 
idiotically with each movement. The 
rifles, once loaded, were jerked lo the 
shoulder and fired without npparrni 
aim into the smoke or at one of the 
blurred and shifting forms which upon 
the field before the regiment had been 
growing larger and larger like puppets 
under a magician’s hand. 

The officers, at their intervals, rear- 
ward, neglected to stand in their pic- 
turesque attitudes. They were all 

» bdUte Che Aoldier was in a daza which 

w mtd Iik« n slAAp. 

• raairedi.* rods for drivinf hom» th» load of a 

muulo-IOAdioc Kfle. 

* ibsf rifit horrets; hot from cha bring. 
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to and fro, roaring directions and 
encouragements. The dimensions of 
their howls were extraordinary. They 
expended their lungs with prodigal 
wills. And often they nearly stcid 
upon their heads in their anxiety to 
observe the enemy on the other side 
of the tumbling sntoke. 

The lieutenant of the youth’s com- 
pany had encountered a soldier who 
had fled screaming at the first volley 
of his comrades. Behind the lines 
these two were acting a little isolated 
scene. The man was blubbering and 
staring with shcep-like eyes at the 
lieutenant, who had seised him by 
the collar and was poiiimeling him. 
He drove him back into the ranks 
with many blows. The soldier went 
mechnnically, dully, with his animal- 
like eyes upon the officer. Perhaps 
there was to him a divinity express^ 
in the voice of the other — stern, hard, 
with no reflection of fear in it. He 
tried to relcmd his gun, but his shaking 
hands prcveiile<l. The lieutenant was 
obliged to assist him. 

The men dropped here and there 
like bundles. The captain of the 
youth’s company had Ix^n killed in 
an early part of the action. His body 
lay stretched out in the position of a 
tired man resting, but upon his face 
I hell' was an astonished nod sorrowful 
look, ns if he thought some friend had 
(lone him an ill turn. The babbling 
limn was g rased by a shot that made 
the blood stream widely down his face. 
He clapped both hands to his head. 
‘"Oh!" he siiid, and ran. Another 
grunted suddenly iis if lie hud been 
struck by a club in the .'((oiiiavh. He 
sat down and g:ued ruefully. In 
his eyes there was mute, indefinite' 
reproach. Farther up the line a man, 
standing behind a tree, had had his 
knee joint splintered by a ball.* 

• tie; silent, vs^ue. 

) bo/t: rifle ball. 


Immediately be had dropped his rifle 
and gripped the tree with both arms. 
And there he remained, clinging and 
crying for assistance that he might 
withdraw his bold upon the tree. 

At Iasi an exultant yeti went along 
the quivering line. The firing dwin- 
dled from an uproar to a last vindic- 
tive popping.’ As the smoke slowly 
eddied away, the youth saw that the 
charge had b^n repulsed. The enemy 
were scattered into reluctant groups. 
He saw a man climb to the top of the 
fence, straddle the rail, and fire a 
parting shot. The waves had receded, 
leaving bits of dark dibris* upon the 
ground. 

Some in the regiment began to 
whoop frensiedly. Many were silent. 
Apparently they were trying to con- 
template themselves. 

After the fever had left his veins, the 
youth thought (hat at last he was 
going to suffocate. He became aware 
of the foul atmosphere in which he 
had been struggling. He was grimy 
and dripping like a laborer in a 
foundry. He grasped his canteen and 
took a long swallow of the warmed 
water. 

A sentence with variations went up 
and down the line. “Well, we've Kelt 
’em back. We’ve holt ’em back; 
derned if we haven’t, ” The men said 
it bU!«fuUy, leering at each other with 
dirty smiles. 

The youth turned to look behind 
him and off to the right and off to the 
left. He experienced the joy of a man 
who at lost fin<U leisure in which to 
look about him. 

Under foot there were a few ghastly 
forms motionless. They lay twisted 
in fantastic contortions. Arms were 
bent and heads were turned in incred- 
ible ways. It seemed that the dead 

• laM upping: b tew flnal revengeful 

shots. 
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men must h&ve fallen from some great 
height to get info such positions. 
They looked to be dumped out upon 
the ground from the sky. 

From a position in the reur of the 
grove a battery' was throwing shells 
over it. The flash of (he guns startled 
the youth, at first. He thought they 
were aimed directly at him. Through 
the trees he watched the black figures 
of the gunners as they worked swiftly 
and inteotly. Their labor seemed a 
complicated thing. He wondered how 
they could remember its forriiula in 
the midst of confusion. 

The guns squatted in a row like 
savage chiefs. They argued with 
abrupt violence. It was a grim pour» 
wow. Their busy servants run hither 
und thither. 

A small procession of wounded men 
were going drearily toward the rear. 
It was a flow of blood from the torn 
body of the brigade. 

To the right and to the left were the 
dark lines of other troops. Fur in 
front he thought he could sec lighter 
masses protruding in points from (he 
forest. They were suggestive of un* 
numbered thousands. 

Once he saw a tiny battery go dash- 
ing along the line of the horizon. 
The tiny riders were beating the liny 
horses. From a sloping hill came (he 
sound of cheerings and clashes. Smoke 
welled slowly through the leaves. 

Batteries were speaking with thun- 
derous oratorical effort.* Here and 
there were flags, the red in (he stripes 
dommating. They splashed bits of 
want) color upon the dark lines of 
troops. 

The youth felt the old thrill at (he 
sight of the emblem. They were like 
beautiful birds strangely undaunted 
in a storm. 

* balUty: a numbcf of cannon uodor the oonw 
mand of one officer to insure united aciioo. 
•(Aundereus ore^nVaf tffort: tbe cute seemed to 
boom out sn oretion. 
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As he listened to the din from the 
hillside, (o a deep pulsnlitig thunder 
that came from afar to ihe left, and 
to the lesser clamor.s which came from 
many directions, it occurred to him 
that (hey were fighting, too, over ihore, 
and over there, and over there. Here* 
loforc lie had supp<jso<l that all the 
battle was directly umlcr his riOM* 

As he gazed around him the youth 
felt a flash of astonishment at the blue, 
pure sky and the sun gleamings on 
the lrce« and fields. It was suvpri.sing 
that Nature had gone tranquilly on 
with her golden process in the midst 
of .v> much devilment. 

T'hc youth awakened slowh*. He 
came gradually Uick tu a posit ion 
from which he could jegard i)im.<elf. 
For moments he had been .•scruiiJiizing 
his person in a dazed way as if he had 
never before seen himself. Then he 
picked up his cap from the ground. 
He wriggled in his jacket to make a 
more comfortable fit, and, kneeling. 
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r<‘lumi his sh<K>. il«‘ Ou>UKhfu]]y 
rmipfx*H his rookinjc fealurrs, 

So it was nl) ovor nt last ! The 
supreme trial' had lx*e'n passed. The 
rod, furmulahle difficulties of war had 
hern vanquislied. 

He wefit into an ecslnsy of self- 
satisfaeiion. Heha<l the most deliKht> 
fill sensaiions of his life. Standing 
if apart from himself, he viewed 
Mill hi'^t scene. He perceived that 
ih<* mail who had fought thus was 
lunguihcenl. 

He fell that he was a tine fellow. 
He saw hitm«*lf even with lh<»se Ideals 
which he had considered as far lx*yotid 
him. He smiled in dr'ep gratification. 

Upon his fellows he U'amed tender- 
ness and good will, ‘‘Gee! ain’t it hot, 
hey?” he said affably to a man who 
was polishing his streaming face with 
his coat sleeves. 

“You bet!” said the other, grinning 
sociably. ‘T never seen sech dumb 

I supreme trial: his p»rtkip»tu>B i& t k»attle. 


hotness.” He sprawled out luxur- 
iously on the ground. “Gee, yes I An’ 
I hope we don't have no more fightin’ 
till a week from Monday. 

There were some handshakings an<l 
deep speeches with men whose features 
were familiar, but with whom the 
youth now felt the bonds of tied 
hearts. He helped a cursing comrade 
to bind up a wound of the shin. 

But, of a sudden, cries of amaze- 
ment broke out along the ranks uf the 
new regiment- “Here they come 
ag’int Here they come ag'int” The 
ntan w'ho had sprawled upon tin* 
ground started up and said, “Goshf” 

The youth turned quick eyes upon 
the fields- Ho tliscerned forms bc*gin 
to sw'ell in mass(*s out of a distant 
wood. He again saw the tilted flag 
sp(K»ding forward. 

The shells, which had ceased to 
trouble the re^giment for a time, came 
.swirling again, and exploded in the 
grass or among the leaves of the trees. 
They lookc<l to be strange war flowers 
bursting into fierce bloom. 

The men groanetl. The luster fatied 
from their eyes. Their smudged coun- 
tenances now exprc'ssed a profound 
<1 ej ect io n . They mo ved th ei r st i fT onecl 
bodies slowly, and watched in sullen 
mood the frantic approach of the 
enemy. The slaves toiling in the 
temple of this god began to feel 
relMdlion at his harsh tasks. 

Tlxey fretted and comi)lained each 
to each. “Oh, say, this is too much 
of a gocMl thing! Why can’t some- 
Ixidy M'nd us supjwrts?” 

“We ain’t never goin* to stand this 
ivcond banging. I didn’t come here 
to fight the hull denied rebel army.” 

Then* was one who raised a doleful 
riy. “I ^^^sh Bill Sinithers had trod 
on iny hand, insteader me treddin’ on 
his’n. “ The sore joints of the regi- 
meat creaked as it painfully floundered 
into portion to repulse. 
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The youth stared. Surely, he 
thought, this impossible thing was not 
about to happen. He waited as U he 
expected the enemy to stop suddenly, 
apologise, and retire bowing. It was 
ail a mistake. 

But the firing began somewhere on 
the regimental line and ripped along 
in both directions. The level sheets 
of flame developed great clouds of 
smoke that tumbled and tossed in the 
mild wind near the ground for a 
moment, and then rolled through the 
ranks as through a gate. The clou<ls 
were tinged an earth! ike yellow in the 
sun rays and in the shadow were a 
sorry blue. The flag was sometimes 
eaten and lost in this mass of va]>or, 
but more often it projected, sun- 
touched, resplendent. 

Into the youth’s eyes there came a 
look that one can see in the orlis of 
a jaded horse. His neck was <tuivering 
with nervous weakness, and the mus- 
cles of his arn)8 felt numb and blocxl- 
less. His hands, too, swmed large 
and awkward as if he wa.s wearing 
invisible mittens. And there was 
great uncertainty about his knee 
joints. 

The words that comrades liad 
uttered previous to the firing l>egan to 
recur to him. “Oh, say, this is too 
much of a good thing! What do 
they take us for— why don’t they send 
supports? I didn’t come here to light 
the hull derned rebel army.” 

He began to exaggerate the en<lur- 
ance, the skill, and the valor of those 
who were coming. Himself reeling 
from exhaustion, he was astonished 
beyond measure at such persistency.' 
They must be machines of steel. It 
was very gloomy struggling agaiast 
such affairs, wound up perhaps to 
fight until sundown. 

He slowly lifted his rifie, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of the thickspread field 

• per9i4Une^: det^rmiBAtiOQ coQtiDu». 
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he biased at a cantering cluster.* He 
Stopped then and liegan to peer as 
best he could through the smoke. He 
caught changing views of the ground 
covered with men who were all running 
like pursued imps and yelling. 

To the youth it was an oasiaught of 
re<louhfable dragons. He became like 
the man who lost his legs at the 
approach of the red and green mon- 
ster. He* waited i n a sort of a horri f\<H I . 
list eni ng a 1 1 i t u<ie . H e seem ed to shut 
his eyes and wait to he gobbled. 

A man near him who up to this 
time had been working fevi*ri silly at 
his rifle suddenly slopf>ed and ran with 
howb. A lad whose face hatl h<>rn(‘ an 
expression of exalted courage, the 
majesty of him who dares git'e liis life, 
was , at an i nst ant , sm i 1 1 on abj ect . H e 
btanchcHl like one w'ho lias come to the 
edge of a cliff at midnight and is sud- 
<lenly made aware, Tliere nas a 
revelation. He, too, lliri'W down his 
gun and fled. Then* was no shame in 
his face. He ran like a rabbit. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Stephen Crane was a young writer of 
great promise in the late nineties. Most 
of his writings, like the selection you ju^t 
read, are adventurous in nature. If 
possible, read some of his other writings to 
note how niueli action they conUiii. 

2. Tlie foregoing selection is taken frotn 
a novel. How docs it resemble a short 
story? Is it complete in plot and does it 
have a climax? 

3. Although Crane wrote s(<iries of 
adventure, be was interested chiefly in the 
emotional reaction of his characters. 
What was the emotional reaction of the 
young soldier? Did you blarno him be- 
cause lie was not very heroic? 

4. Peojde used to tell a story of two 
soldiers who behaved with equal valor in 
battle. One of them was not afraid. He 
had never felt fear io his life. The other 

'Mxlenna ctiuUr: % group ot ruaning soldiers. 
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wa£ deaperately afraid, but fought sbouJder 
to shoulder with his comrade all through 
the battle. Which of the two was the 
braver? 

LIFE IN ZENITH- 
S' S1NCI..AIR Lewis 

Now and then a character U created in 
literature who is typical of an entire group 
of people. His name becomes a household 
word used to convey a picture of the group. 
No further description is necessary. Such 
a character is George F. Babbitt, whom 
you will meet in the following selection. 

To George F. Babbitt, as to moat 
prosperous citlsens of Zenith, hia 
motor car was poetry and tragedy, 
love and heroism. The office was 
his pirate ship but the car his perilous 
excursion ashore. 

Among the tremendous crises of 
eacli day none was more dramatic 
than starting the engine. It was slow 
on cold mornings; (here was the long 
anxious whirr of the starter; and 
scunctimes he had to drip ether into 
the cocks 0/ the cylinders, which was 
HO very inter^*?<ling that at lunch he 
would chronicle' it drop by drop, and 
orally calculate how much each drop 
had cost him. 

This morning he was darkli’ pre- 
pared to find something wrong, and 
he felt belittled when the mixture 
exploded sweet and strong, and the 
car didn't even brush the door-jamb, 
gouged and splintery with many 
bruisinga by fenders, as he backed 
out of the garage. He was confused. 
He shouted " Morning V' to Sam 
Doppelbrau with more cordiality than 
he had intended. 

Babbitt’s green and white Dutch 
Golonial house was one of three in 
that block in Chatham Road. To the 
left of it was the residence of Mr. 
Samuel Doppelbrau, secretary of an 

*Frpni 

‘ chroRid«; rftell th9 ntdry. 


excellent firm of bath-room-fixture 
jobbers. His was a comfortable house 
with no architectural manners* what- 
ever; a large wooden box with a squat 
tower, a broad porch, and glossy paint 
yellow as a yol k . Babbitt disapproved 
of Mr. and Mrs. Doppelbrau os 

Bohemian. ” From their house came 
midnight music and obscene laughter;* 
there w’ere neighborhood rumors of 
bootlegged whisky and fast motor 
rides. They furnished Babbitt with 
many happy evenings of discussion, 
during which he announced firmly, 
“I’m not straitlaced, and 1 don’t 
mind seeing a fellow throw in a drink 
once in a while, but when it comes to 
deliberately trying to get away with a 
lot of hell-raising all the while like 
the Doppeibraus do, it’s too rich for 
my bloc^l” 

On the other side of Babbitt lived 
HoM'ard Littlefield, Ph.D., in a strictly 
modem house whereof the lower part 
was dark rod tapestry brick, with a 
leaded oriel,* the upper part of pale 
stucco like spaUer<*d clay, and the 
roof red-tiled. Littlefield was the 
Great Scholar of the neighborhood; 
the authority on everything in the 
world except babies, cooking, and 
motors. He was a Bachelor of Arts 
of Blodgett College, and a Doctor 0/ 
Pbilasophy in economics of Yale. 
He was the employment-manager and 
publicity-counsel of the Zenith Street 
Traction Company. He could, on 
ten hours' notice, appear before the 
board of aldermen or the state legis- 
lature and prove, absolutely, with 
figures in rows and with prece- 
dents from Poland and New Zealand, 
that the street-car company loved 
the Public and yearned over its 
employees; that all of its stock was 

* ao n»4Rncr«.* rcveftliog no specifti 

pUnninc by nn nrchitoct. 
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owned by Widows and Orphans: an<l 
that whatever it dt'sirtMi to ilo would 
benefit property •owners by Jiter<'4siiig 
rental values, and help the jwor by 
lower) ns rents. All his acquaintances 
turned to Littlefield when they desir(*d 
to know the date of the l»attle of 
SarAgossa/ the <iofimtion of the word 
''sabotage/'’ the future of the German 
mark, the translation of '*hinc illae 
lachrimae, or the numlier of products 
of coal tar. He awed Babbitt by 
confessing that he often sat up till mid- 
night reading the figures and footnotes 
in Government reports, or skimming 
(with amusement at the author’s mis- 

1 5 «rd 90 »M » city in norchewt 

Spain, scan* oi a number of battlea and 
•i«eea, moft famoua of which a that in 1808 
when the French b ee >e god and captu/ed tbe 
city after a deaperate reaistance. 

•Moltolnot (ei^ba-tishO- deliberate damage dooe 
by diaaatiafled workmen. 
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takes) the latest volume.s of rheinistry, 
arehaeologN',* and iehthyologv ' 

But Littlefields gre^at value wus 
as a spiritual example. Despite his 
strange learnings ho was as strict a 
Presbyterian and as firm a llepublirnn 
as (Seorge F. Kabbitt. He eontirme<{ 
the business men in the faith. Where 
they knew only by passional r instinei 
that their s>'stem of industry and 
manners was perfect, Dr, Howard 
Littlefield proved it to them, out of 
history, economics, and the confes- 
sions of n‘fc>rm<*d radic’als. 

Babbitt had a good deal of honest 
pride in l>oing the neighbor of such a 
savant,* and in Ted’s intimacy with 
Eunice Littlefield. At sixteen Eunic<> 

*^tho40h9v {Sr'-k«>dl'&>jl): a Acicnlific »tudv of 
the mAteriAl remains nf the paat. such aa 
buildiaga, (oola. and weapons. 

*uMhy9toff (Tk'thI^'6-jD: the icientiSe study 
of flsb^ 

• eoeaaf Caft-vlA'): mao of laarDing. 
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was interested in no statistics sa7e 
those regarding the ages and salaries 
of motion-picture stars » but— as Bab- 
bitt definitely put it — *‘sbe was her 
father’s daughter. 

The difference between a light man 
like Sam Doppelbrau and a really 
fine character like Littlefield was 
revealed in their appearances. Do^ 
pelbrau was disturbingly young for a 
man of forty-eight. He wore his 
derby on the back of his head, and bis 
red face was wrinkled with meaning- 
less laughter. But Littlefield was 
old for a man of forty-two. He was 
tall, broad, thick; his gold-rimmed 
spectacles were engulfed in the folds 
of hit* long face; his hair was a tossed 
mass of greasy blackness; he puffed 
and rumbled as he talked. 

This morning he was in front of his 
house, inspecting the grass parking 
between the curb and the broad 
eemeni sidewalk. Babbitt stopped 
his car and leaned out to shout 
"Mornin'!” Littlefield lumbered over 
and stood with one foot up on the 
running-board. 

•'Fine morning/' said Babbitt, 
lighting- jllegnlly early— his second 
cigar of the day. 

•'Yes, it’s a mighty fine morning/' 
said LiUleHeld. 

Spring coming along fast now." 
it’s real spring now, all 
right/’ said Littlefield. 

“Still cold nights, though. Hs<l 
to have u couple blankets on the 
sleeping-porch last night." 

"Yes, it wasn’t any too warm last 
night," said Littlefield. 

"But I don’t anticipate w'e’ll have 
any more real cold weather this late 
in the season." 

"No, but .still there won snow at 
Hflis, Montana, yesterday," said the 
Scholar, "and you rememlwr the 
bliszard they had out West three days 
ago- — thirty inches of snow at Greeley, 


Colorado — and two years ago we bad 
a snow-squall right here in Zenith on 
the twenty-fifth of April.*’ 

"Is that a fact! Say, old man, 
what do you think about the Repub- 
lican candidate? Who 'll they nomi- 
nate for president? Don’t you think 
it’s about time we bad a real business 
administration? ’ ' ' 

"In my opinion, what the country 
needs, first and foremost, is a good, 
sound, business-like conduct of its 
affairs. What we need is — a business 
administration 1" smd Littlefield. 

"I’m glad to hear you say that! I 
certainly am glad to hear you say that? 
I didn't know how you’d feel about 
it, with all your associations with 
colleges and so on, and I’m glad you 
feel that way. What the country 
needs— just at this present juncture— 
is neither a college president nor a lot 
of monkeying with foreign affairs, but 
a good— sound— economical— business 
administration, that will give us a 
chance to have something like a decent 
turnover, " 

"Yes. It isn’t generally realized 
that even in China the schoolmen are 
giving way to more practical men, 
an<l of course you can see what that 
implies." 

"Is that a fact? Well, well!'’ 
breathed Babbitt, feeling much calmer, 
and much happier about the way 
things were going in the world. "Well 
It’s been nice to stop and parleyvoo* 
a second. Guess I’ll have to get 
down to the office now and sting a few 
clients. Well, so long, old man. See 
you to-night. So long." 

They had labored, these solid eiti« 
sens.* Twenty years before, the hill 

> SiujMm odminiMroti^n: as idmiDutratton run 
OB buainew principles. 

» pofleyroo (pirll-vC') : aUns for talk; (rom 
Fronch ParUih90Ut. "Do you cpeik." 

* cf(i 2 cn«.' citisens wbo were 8Ur« and 
depe&dnblo. 
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on which Floral HeighJs was spread, 
with its bright roofs and immaculate 
lurf and amasing comfort, had been 
a wilderness of rank second growth 
elms and oaks and maples. Along 
the precise streets were still a few 
wooded vacant lots, and the fragment 
of an old orchard. It was brilliant 
today; the apple boughs were lit with 
fresh leaves like torches of green fire. 
The first white of cherry blossoms 
flickered down a gully, and robins 
clamored. 

Babbitt sniffed the earth, chuckled 
at the hysteric robins as he would have 
chuckled at kittens or at a comic 
movie. He was, to the eye, the 
perfect office«going executive — a well- 
fed tnan in a correct brown soft hat 
and frameless spectacles, smoking a 
large cigar, driving a good motor 
along a scini-suburbun parkway. But 
in him was some genius of authentic 
love for his neighborhood, his city, 
his clan. The winter was over; the 
time was cottie for the building, the 
visible growth, which to him vvu.< glory. 
He tost his dawn depression;' he was 
cheerful when he stopped on Smith 
Street to leave the brown trousers, 
and to have the gasoline tank filled. 

The familiarity of the rite* fortified 
him: the sight of the tall red iron 
gasoline-pump, the hollow- tile and 
terra-cotta garage, the window full 
of the most agreeable accessories — 
shiny casings, spark-plugs with immac- 
ulate porcelain jackets, tire-chains of 
gold and silver. He was flattered by 
the friendliness with which Sylvester 
Moon, dirtiest and most skilled of 
motor mechanics, came out to serve 
him. “Momin’, Mr, Babbitt!" said 
Moon, and Babbitt felt himself a 
person of importance, one whose name 
even busy garagemen remembered — 

‘ dawn depr4*aion: depr«M«4 he had bad 

upon ariaiOf. 

* riit: ceremony; here AJUnr the (tj tank. 


not one of these cheap-sports flying 
around in flivvers. He admired the 
ingenuity of the automatic dial, click- 
ing off gallon by gallon; admired the 
smartness of the sign; '‘A fill in time 
aaves getting stuck— gas today 31 
cents"; admired the rhythmic gurgle 
of the gasoline as it flowed into the 
tank, and the mechanical regularity 
with which Moon turned the handle. 

"How much we takin’ today?" 
asked Moon, in a manner which 
combined the independence of the 
great specialist, the friendliness of a 
familiar gossip, and respect for a man 
of weight in the community, like 
George F. Babbitt. 

"Fill 'erup. " 

"Who you rootin’ for for Uepuhlicun 
candidate, Mr. Babbitt?" 

"It’s too early to make any prt*- 
dictions yet. After all, there’s still n 
good month and two weeks -no, 
three weeks— muat be almost tlmn* 
weeks— well, there’s tnon* tluin six 
weeks in all before the Ucpuhllcun 
convention, and I fwl a fellow ought 
to keep an o])cn mind and give all ihe 
candidates a show— look ’em all over 
and size ’em up, an<i then deci<lo. " 
"That’s a fact, Mr. Babbitt," 

"But I’ll tell you— and my stand 
on this is ju.«t the satne as It was four 
years ago, and eight years ago, and 
it’ll be my stand four ye.irs from now - 
yes, and eight years from now! What 
I tell everybody, and it can’t be too 
generally understood, is that what we 
need fin»t, Inst, and all the time is a 
good, sound business administration!" 
"By golly, that’s right?" 

"How do those front tire.*^ look to 
you?" 

"Fine! Fine? Wouldn’t be much 
woric for garage.s if everybody looked 
after their c.ir the way you do," 

" Well, I do try and have some sense 
about it." Babbitt paid his bill, said 
adequately, ’*Oh, keep the change," 
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unci drove off in un cwlasy of ht>nt»7«l 
Htdf'uppreciuhoji. It wax with I he 
uiunnor of it 0oo<l Suiiiuritan' that he 
shouted at a rexprctnhlodcxjking man 
who wax wnilinK for a trolley car, 
"Have u lift?" As the man climbed 
in Babbitt comirscentletl, "Ooinn clear 
tiown-town? Whenever I sec u fellow 
waiting for n trolley, I always make it 
a iirnctice to give him n lift — unless, 
of course, he looks like a bum." 

"Wish there were more folks that 
were so jrtmerous with their mach* 
ines, " said the victim of benevolence. 

"Oh. no, Huin’t a question of 
licnerosity, hardly. Fact, I always 
feel I was saying to ruy son just the 
other niehtf- It’s a fellow's duty to 
share the good things of this world 
with his neighbors, and it gets my 
goat when a fellow gets stuck on him- 
self and goes arotmei tooting his horn 
merely because he's charitable. " 

' (luuj Samot'loi’: th« biblir«l Good S*inarit4A 

wbo helped an injured man on the hichway. 


The victim seemed unable to find 
t he right nnxwer. Babbit t boomed on : 

“Prelty punk service the Company 
ix giving Ud on these ear lines, Non* 
sense to only run the Portland Road 
cars once every seven minutes. Fel- 
low gets mighty cold on a winter 
morning, >vaiiing on a street corner 
with the wind nipping at his ankles." 

"That’s right. The Street Car 
Company don’t enre a damn what 
kind of a deal they give us. Some* 
thing ought to happen to ’em." 

Babbitt was alarmed. "But still, 
of course it won’t do to just keep 
knocking the Traction Company and 
not realise the difficulties they're 
operating under, like these cranks 
that want municipal ownership.* The 
way these workmen hold up the 
Company for high wages is simply a 
crime, and of course the burden falls 
on you and me that have to pay a 
sc vcn-ccn t fare ! Fa ct, there ’ s rem ark* 

< auntVipoi owneTtktp; own«rfhip by th« city. 
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Me service od ell their lines— eoD> 
sidering. 

“WeU— uneasUy. 

*'Darn fine moroing/’ Babbitt 
explained. Spring coming along 
fast. 

“Yes, it's real spring now/’ 

The victim had no originality, no 
wit, and Babbitt fell into a great 
silence and devoted himself to the 
game of beating trolley cars to the 
comer: a spurt, a taiUchase, nervous 
speeding between the huge yellow 
side of the trolley and the jagged row 
of parked motors, shooting past just 
as the trolley stopped — a rare game 
and valiant. 

And all the while he was conscious 
of the loveliness of Zenith. For weeks 
together he noticed nothing but clients 
and the vexing To Rent signs of rival 
brokers.' Today In mysterious malaise* 
he raged or rejoiced with equal 
nervous swiftness, and today the light 
of spring was so winsome that he 
lifted his head and saw. 

He admired each district along his 
familiar route to the office: The 
bungalows and shrubs and winding 
irregular driveways of Floral Heights- 
The one-story shops on Smith Street, 
A glare of plate-glass and new yellow 
brick; groceries and laundries and 
<lrug*e tores to supply the more imme- 
diate needs of E^t Side housewives- 
The market gardens in Dutch Hollow, 
their shanties patched with corrugated 
iron* and stolen doors. Billboards 
with crimson goddesses nine feet tall 
Advertising cinema films, pipe tobacco, 
and talcum powder. The old “irmn- 
flions” along Ninth Street, S. K., like 
aged dandies In filthy linen; wooden 
castles turned into boardir^-huuses, 
with muddy walks and rusty hedges, 
Jostled by fast-intruding garages, cheap 

» thoM who buy and a*II rcaJ eauu. 

* nalaift (mi-lfts'): discomfort or unoasiacaa. 

* jron; abaaCs of Iroo which are ribbod. 


apartment houses, and fruit-stands 
conducted by bland, sleek Athenians. 
Across the belt of railroad-tracks, 
factories with high-perched water- 
tanks and tall stacks — factories pro- 
ducing condensed milk, paper boxes, 
lighting-fixtures, motor cara. Then 
the business center, the thickening, 
darting traffic, the crammed trolleys 
unloading, and high doorways of 
marble and polished granite. 

It was big — and Babbitt respected 
bigness in anything; in mountains, 
jewels, muscles, wealth, or words. 
He was, for a spring-enchanted mo- 
ment, the lyric and almost unselfish 
lover of Zenith. He thought of the 
outlying factory suburbs; of the Cha- 
loosa River with its strangely eroded’ 
banks; of the orchard-dappled Ton- 
awanda Hills to the North, and all the 
fat dairy land and big barns and 
comfortable herds. As he dropped 
his passenger he cried, ’’Gosh, I feel 
pretty good this morning 

PONDERING OVER THE 
SELECTION 

1. Tlie author of the foregoing selection 
is a critic of American life. He has 
written a number of stories in which iho 
central characters are |>eo])le wh<i are 
generally admired. With a rather bitter 
humor he ahows up their weaknesses and 
failings. The characterisations are always 
90 good that no one can fail to rccugnire 
them. Read another of his selections to 
note these qualities. 

2. The foregoing selection may be c<m- 
aidered a character sketch. Character 
may l>e revealed in several ways: (1) by 
direct stateineiiU about a person, (2) by 
conversaliuii. and (3) by a person’s 
actions. Wliich methods were followed In 
the selection you just read? 

3. What did the selection reveal about 
the character of Babbitt? What did he 
admire? What kind of amusements did 
he like? Was he a good judge of char- 

*fro4ed: wero down by the acticq of water. 
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act«r? Did he fonn his own opioioos, or 
did he accept those of others? What did 
he think of himself? If you thought of all 
these points as you read, you have a com- 
plete picture of Babbitt’s character even 
though the story was short. Few writers 
can make characters seem as real as 
does Lewis, and (ev in fact try. 

4. In the foregoing selectioo l^wis 
describes the American business man who 
knows nothing outside of his business and 
there is nothing more worth 
knowing. He looks with scorn upon the 
arts and all learning that he does not 
consider prsctical. He accept* the stand- 
ards and opinions of the business group 
to which he belonp and has no sympathy 
with any other point of view. Indeed, he 
does not even underntand how there can 
be another point of view. Have you ever 
known anyone of this sort? Is it necessary 
to go into the field of business to find sueh 
people? In what other fields might they 
be found? What care are you exercising 
in your own life to make certain you do 
not become narriiw in your point of view? 

AV8PICE MARIA f 

By Will A Cathbr 

The Southwest has a fla>*or and a color 
all its own. Its background is Spanish and 
its traditions go back unbroken to the 
Conqui>ladorc8 — the cruel, courageous, 
credulous. rikI altogether glamorous «»ld 
pirates w'ho came from Spain four hundred 
years ago to seek their fortunes in the New 
World. They foiind les.« gold than they 
wore looking for. but they found a land 
of golden sunshine and blue skies that w*as 
very much like their home country of 
Spain. Thus many of them remained, 
with their followers, and created a new 
civilization, a blond of Spanish and Indian 
soon nowhere el‘^^ in the wt»rld. This 
unique culture is the background for the 
selection you will now read. 

The construction of Father Vaillant 's 
vsagtm took a month. It must be a 
wagon of very unusual doi^ign, capable 

• Prom Dtalh for Iht 


of carrying a great deal, yet light 
enough and narrow enough to wind 
through the mountain gorges beyond 
Pueblo— where there were no roads at 
all except the rocky ravines cut out by 
streatns that flowed full in the spring 
but would be dry now in the autumn. 
While his wagon was building, Father 
Joseph was carefully selecting bis 
stores, and the furnishings for a small 
chapel which he meant to construct of 
saplings or canvas immediately upon 
his arrival at Camp Denver. More- 
over. there were his valises^ full of 
medals, crosses, rosaries, colored pic- 
tures and religious pamphlets. For 
hinwolf. he required no books but his 
breviary* and t he ord i nary* of the M ass. 

In the Bishop’s courtyard he sorted 
and re-ftorte<i his cargo, always finding 
a more necessary article for which a 
less necessary bad to be <liacarded. 
Fructasa and Magdalena were fre- 
quently called upon to help him, and 
when a box was finally closed, Fructosa 
had it pul away In the woodshed. She 
had noticed the Bishop’s brows con- 
tract slightly when he came upon these 
trunks and chests in his hallway and 
dining-room. All the bedding and 
clothing was packed in great sacks of 
<lressed calfskin,* which Sabino pro- 
cured from old Mexican settlers. 
These were alrea<ly going out of 
fashion, but in the early days they 
were the poor man's trunk. 

Bishop Latour also was very busy 
at this time, training a new priest from 
Clermont; riding about with him 
among the distant parishes and trying 
to give him an understanding of the 
people. As a Bishop, he could only 
approve Father Vaillant 's eagerness to 

suitcAMf. 

I btowior^ (br<'vS-«r*T) : book eonUining the d«ily 
prsyere of a CAthollc priMt. 

• or^taorg: a book conuloing the rituAl for th« 
mAsa. 

eQ\f*Jein: strong bAgt could be mtdO 
from caIvca’ skins. 
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be gone, and the enthusiasm with 
which he turned to hanlshijis of a new 
kind. But as a man. he was a little 
hurt that his ohl coinraile shouhl leave 
him without one regret. He sih'jiichI to 
know, as if it had l>et*n rc\'ealeHl to 
him, that this was a hna) break; that 
their lives would part here, and that 
they would never work together again. 
The bustle of pn^paration in Ills own 
house was painful to him, and he was 
glad to be abroad among the parishes.' 

One day when the Bishop had just 
returned from Albuqueniue,* Father 
Vaillant came in to luncheon in high 
spirits. He had been out fur a drive 
in his new wagon, and declared that it 
was satisfactory at last. Sabino was 
ready, and he thought tiicy would 
start the d ay after to-morrow*. H e di 
grammed his route on the tahle-cloth, 
and went over the catalogue* of his 
equipment. The Bishop was tired 
and scarcely touched his food, but 
Father Joseph ate generously, as he 

' pQrUhf»: distri^U ioco which the church mem' 
berthips were divided. 

(il-bCI-kar'ht). 

‘ raiAliigiu: detailed liat. 


was apt to do wlic'n Bred* by a ni*vv 
project. 

After Fructosa had brouglil the 
he leaned back in his chair and 
turneci lo his friend with u beaming 
face. “I often think, Jean, how you 
wen‘ an uncun.«cious agent * in Ilie liaiuls 
of Proviiience when you recalled'' me 
from Tueson.^ I seiutied 1<> be doing 
the most inqmrtant work of my lif<* 
there, and you reeulle<l mc> for no 
reason at all, apparently. You did 
not know why, and I ili<l not kno>\' 
why. Wc were l>otli acting in the 
dark- But Heaven knew what was 
happening at ('ripple ('reek, and 
moved us like chessmen on the imurd. 
When the call came, I was here to 
answer it— by a miracle, indeed." 

Father Latour put down his silver 
coffeeH:up. "Miracles arc all very 
W'cll, Joseph, but I sec none here. I 
sent for you because I felt the need of 
your companionship. I used my 
authority as a Bishop to gratify my 

* firtd: filled with enthusiMm. 

one who acu for another. 

• rwalied: ordarod to mov«. 
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personal wish. That was selfish, if 
you will, but surely natural enough. 
We are countrymen, and are bound by 
early memories. And that two friends, 
h living come together, should part and 
go their separate ways — that is natural, 
too. No, I don’t think we need any 
miracle to explain all this.'* 

Father Vaillant had been wholly 
absorbed In his preparations for saving 
souls in the gold camps — blind to 
everythiiig else. Now it came over 
him in a flash, how the Bishop had 
held himself aloof from his activities; 
it W1U4 a very hard thing for Father 
Latour to lot him go; the loneliness of 
his position bad begun to weigh upon 
him. 

Yes, be rcHecled, as he went quietly 
to his own room, there was a great 
difforenco In thedr natures. Wherever 
ho wont, ho soon made friend^ that 
took the place of country and family. 
But Jean, who was at eiiM* in any 
society and alwjiy:» the ftowor of 
courtesy, could not form new ties. 
It had always lH‘rn ho. Ho was like 
that even an a boy; gracious to every- 
one, but known to a very few. To 


man's wisdom it would have seemed 
that a priest with Father Latour’s 
exceptional qualities would have been 
better placed in some part of the world 
where scholarship, a handsome person, 
and delicate perceptions all have their 
effect; and that a man of much rougher 
type would have served God well 
enough as the first Bishop of New 
Mexico. Doubtless Bishop Latour's 
successors would be men of a different 
fibre. But God had hU reasons, Father 
Joseph devoutly believed. Perhaps it 
pleased Him to grace the beginning of 
a new era and a vast new diocese by a 
fine personality. And perhaps, after 
all. something would remain through 
the years to cornu; some ideal, or 
meniory, or legend. 

The next afternoon, his wagon 
loaded and standing ready in the 
courtyanl. Father V^nillant was seated 
at the Bishop’s desk, writing letters to 
France: a short one to Marius, a long 
one to bis IxOoved Philomone, telling 
her of his plunge into the unknown 
atnl l>egging her prayers for his Hucoess 
in the world of gold-crnxrd men. He 
wrote rapidly and jerkily, moving hi* 
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lips as well aa hU fingori!?. When the 
Bishop entered the study, he roj*e an<l 
stood holding the written pag(*s. 

“I did not mean to interrupt you, 
Joseph, but do you intend to take Con* 
tento with you to Colorado?" 

Father Joseph hlinked. "Why, cer- 
tainly. I had intended to ride liiiu. 
However, if you have need for him — ’* 

*‘Oh, no. Not at all. But if you 
take Contento, I will ask you to take 
Angelica as well. They have a great 
affection for each other; why separate 
them Indefinitely? One could not 
explain to them. They have worked 
long together." 

Father Vaillant made no reply. He 
s^od looking intently at the iwiges of 
his letter. The Bishop saw a drop of 
wa^r splash down upon the vioh*t 
script and spread. He turned quickly 
and went through the arched doorway. 

At sunrise next morning Father 
Vaillant set out, Sabino driving the 
wagon, hU oldest boy riding Angelica, 
aud Father Joseph himself riding Con- 
tento. They took the old roa<l to the 
north-east, through the sharp red sand- 


hills spotf^l with juniper, and the 
Bishop acrompanied Ihejn ns far an 
the l<Kip where the ri»a<| wound oui on 
the lojj of CMU* of thow eouieal^ hills, 
giving the de|>arling traveler his la^t 
glimpsi. of Santa hV. There Fatiirr 
Jiwph drew rein* an<l looked haek at 
(he (own lying rosy in the tuorning 
light, (he niountaii; behind it, and the 
hills close ulxml it like two encircling 
arms. 

"Auspice. Maria he riuirnajztil as 
he turm‘<l his back on the.se fajniliar 
things. 

The Bishop rode liome to his .'joli- 
tuile- He was fi)rt>‘-seven years old, 
and he had a iuis.donary in tJir 
New W'orlcl for twenty yea rs^ ten of 
tfiom in New Mexico. If he wvw a 
ixirish priest at home, tlicre wouhl Is* 
nephews coming to him for help in 
their I^^din or a bit of pocket-money; 
nie<'es to run into his gaixlcn and bring 
their sewing and keep an eye on his 
housekeeping. 

in the form of a cone, 

» rfrfif rtin: pulled up the rein* of the horses u> 

stop them. 

• Aiapiff. Manat: Thy blessings, Msry. 
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But when be entered bis study, he 
seemed to come back to reality, to the 
sense of a Presence awaiting him. The 
curtain of the arched doorway had 
scarcely fallen behind him when that 
feeling of personal loneliness was gone, 
and a sense of loss was replaced by a 
sense of restoration. He sat down 
before his desk» deep in rejection. It 
was just this solitariness of love in 
which a priest^s life could be like his 
Master’s. It was not a solitude of 
atrophy*' of negation, but of perpetual 
dowering.’ A life need not be cold, or 
devoid of grace in the worldly sense, 
if it were filled by Her who was all the 
graces ; V'i rgin-d aught or, Virgin-mother, 
girl of the people and Queen of Heaven: 
ic rirr supreme dr Ic chatr.^ The nurs- 
ery tale could not vie with Her in 
simplicity, the wisest theologians could 
not match Her in profundity. 

Here in his own church in Santa Fe 
there was one of these nursery Virgins, 
a little wooden figure, very old and 
very dear to the people. t>c Vargas, 
when la* recajitured the city for Spain 
two hun<lrecl years ago, had vowed a 
yearly procession in her honor, and 
it wa.^ still one of the most solemn 
events of the C'hristian year in Santa 
Fe. She was a little woo<len figure, 
about three feet high, very stately in 
bearing, with a l>ruutiful though rather 
severe Spanish face. She had a rich 
warxlrobe; a chest full of rolies and 
I sees, and gold and silver diadems. 
The women loved to sew for her and 
the silversmiths to make her chains 
and brooches. Father Latour had 
delighted her wardrolw keepers when 
he told them he did not l>elieve the 
Queen of England or the Empress of 
France had so many costumes. She 
was their doll and their queen, some- 

• atTophft: wMtins ftway. 

' perptlual jittufTing: contiouaJly brinslns terth 
new and good dfreds. 

> ir re rc tuprime de la ekatr: t)i« hlghfat aspiration 
of humanity. 


thii^ to fondle and something to 
adore, as Mary’s Son must have been 
to Her. 

These poor Mencans, be refected, 
were not the first to pour out their 
love in this simple fashion. Raphael 
and HUan* had made costumes for Her 
in their time, and the great masters 
had made mu«c for Her, and the great 
architects had built cathedrals for Her. 
Long before Her years on earth, in the 
long twilight between the Fall and the 
Redemption,’ the pagan sculptors were 
always trpng to achieve the image of 
a goddess who should yet be a woman. 

Bishop Latour’s premonition’ was 
right: Father Vaillant never returned 
to share his work in New Mexico. 
Come back he did, to visit his old 
friends, whenever his Imsy life per- 
mitted. But his destiny was fulhlled 
in the eold, steely Colora4lo Rockies, 
which he never loved as he did the 
blue mountains of the South . He came 
back to Santa Fe to recuperate from 
the illnesses and accidents which con- 
sistently punctuated’ his way; came 
with the Papal Emissary’ when Bishop 
I>atour was made Archbishop; but his 
working life was spent among bleak 
mountains and comfortless mining 
camps, looking after lost sheep. 

(‘rccde, Durango, Silver City, Cen- 
tral City, over the Continental Divide 
into Utah, — his strange Episcopal car- 
riage was known throughout that 
rugged granite world.’ 

It was a covered carriage, on springs, 
and long enough for him to lie down in 
at night, — Father Joseph was a very 
short man. At the back was a luggage 
box, which could be made into an altar 

• ittfpAaef and Tilt'an: two fftmout pB<nt«n of 

rvliipous picturee. 

• Fall a"d tSe Redtmptian: periods io 

relisioue butory. 

• pfmonifton; forowBrninf. 
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when he celebrated Mass in the open, 
under a pine tree. He used to say that 
the mountain torrents were the first 
road builders, an<l that wherever they 
found a way, he could find one. He 
wore out driver after driver, and his 
coach was repaired so often an<l so 
extensively that long before he aban- 
doned it there was none of the original 
structure left. 

Broken tongues an<) singletrci's, 
smashed wheels and splinter»‘cl axles 
he considered trilling matters. Twice 
the old carriage itself slipix'd off the 
mountain road and rollc<j down the 
gorge, with the priest inside. From the 
first accident of this kind, Father 
Vaillant escaped with nothing worse 
than a sprain, an<l bo wrotv Ihsbup 
Latour that he attributed his preserva- 
tion to the Archangel Hapbatd. w1i<»m' 
office he had .said with unusual fervor 
that morning. The sec'oml time he 
rolled down a ravine, near (Vnirul 
City, his thigh-bone was l)rt)ken just 
Mow the joint. It knitlcsl in lime, 
but he was lamed fur life, ami could 
never ride hor.s^'back again. 


Before (his accident befell him, how- 
ever, he had one long viMt among his 
friends in ^anta Fe and Albuquercjne, 
a renewal of old ties that wa.s like an 
Indian .sunimor in hi.s life. When he 
left IVnvor. he told his congregation 
(here that he was going to the 
Mexicans to beg for money. The 
church in Denver was under a 
roof, but the windows hu<l i)een 
Iwarded up fur months becau.se 
nolKxly would buy glass for tliem. 
In his Denver congregation there 
were m<*n nho ownc<l tJiine.s uml saw- 
mills ami nourishing busim*ss4*s, but 
they tiecnlecl ull their money to 
push thes4‘ enterprisi^s. Down aimuig 
the Mexicans, who owne<l nothing but 
a mud houst* and a burro, he eould 
always rai.se money. If tliey hud any- 
thing at all, they gave. 

He eullecl this trip frankly u le^gging 
ex|K*dilioti, and he went in l)^^ carriage 
to bring buck whatever h<* couUi 
gather. When he got us far a.< Taos, 
his Irish driver iiintinie<i, Not another 
mile over (hesi» road>, In* *>aid. He 
knew his own territory, but line he 
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refused to risk his neck &nd the 
Padre’s. There was then no wagon 
road from Taos to Santa Fe. It was 
nearly a fortnight before Father Vail* 
lant found a man who would under- 
take to get him through the mountains. 
At last an old driver, schooled on the 
wagon trains, volunteered; and with 
the lie Ip of ax and pick and shovel > he 
brought the Episcopal carriage safely 
to 8anta Fe an<l into the Bishop’s 
courtyard. 

Once again among his own people, 
as he still called them, Father Joseph 
opened his campaign.* and the jioor 
Mexicans began taking dollars out of 
their shirts and lx)ots (favorite places 
for carrying money) to pay for 
windows in the Denver church. HU 
petitions ditl not stop with wintlows— 
indeed, they only began there. He 
told the sympathetic women of Santa 
Fe and Albuqucrciue about all the 
stupid, unnre(*s.sary discomforts of hU 
life in Denver, discomforts that 
amounted to improprieties. It was 
a part of the Wil<l West attitude to 
despise the decencies of life. He told 
them how glad he was to sli^rp in good 
Mexican beds once more. In Denver 
he lay on a mattress stnfTed with 
straw; a French priest who wa.-* 
visiting him had pulled out a long .stem 
of hay that stuck through the thin 
ticking, and called it an American 
feather. HU dining-tahle w'as made 
of planks covered with oilcloth. He 
had no linen at all, neither sheets nor 
serviettes,* and he used his wgniout 
shirts for face townOs. The Mexican 
wonu ‘11 could scarcely bear to hear of 
such things. Nolwdy in Colorado 
planted gardens. Father Vaillant 
related; nobody would stick a shovel 
into the earth for anything less than 
gold. There was no butter, no milk, 

• fdmpot'sn; drivA Co moA«y for bU church 

work. 

* »erpicUri.' toblc n9pk»n« 


no eggs, no fruit. He lived on dough 
and cured hog meat. 

Within a few weeks after his arrival 
six feather-beds were sent to the 
Bishop’s bouse for Father Vwllant; 
dosens of linen sheets, embroidered 
pillow-cases and table-cloths and nap- 
kins ; strings of chili and boxes of beans 
and dried fruit. The little settlement 
of Chimayo sent a roll of their finest 
blankets. 

As these ^fls arrived, Father Joseph 
put them in the woodhousc, knowing 
well that the Bishop was always 
embarrassed by his readiness to receive 
presents. But one morning Father 
Latour had occasion to go into the 
woodhouse, an<) he saw for himself. 

“Father Joseph,” he remonstrated, 
“you will never he able to take all 
these things back to Denver. Why, 
you would need an ox-cart to carry 
them!” 

"Very well,” replied Father Joseph, 
“then (iwl will send me an ox-cart.” 

And He did, with a driver to take 
the cart as far as Pueblo. 

On the morning of his departure for 
home, when his carriage was ready, the 
cart coverwl with tarpaulins* and the 
oxen yoked, Father Vaillant, who had 
been hurrying everyone since the first 
streak of light, suddenly became delib- 
eral e. H c went i nt o t he Bishop '$ study 
and sat down, talking to him of unim- 
portant I II at I era. lingering as if there 
were something still undone. 

“Well, we are getting older, Jean,” 
he sai<l abruptly, after a short silence. 

The Bishop smiled. “All, yes. Wc 
are tjot young men any more. One of 
these departures will Ikj the last.” 

Father Vaillant nodded. “When- 
ever CJod wills. I am ready.” He 
rose and began to pace the floor, 
atidn*5sing his friend without looking 
at him. “But it has not been so bad, 

• (arpoHJiiw (tSr-pSlina) : wftcerpr&of cabvm cov- 
en ns*. 
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Jean? We have done the things we 
used to plan to do, long ago. when we 
were Seminarians,' — at least some of 
them. To fulfill the dreams of one’s 
youth ; that ia the best that can happen 
to man. No worldly success can take 
the place of that/’ 

‘’Blanchct," said the Bishop ri^ng, 
’*you are a butter man than I. You 
have been a great harvester of souls, 
without pride and ^vithout shame— 
and I am always a little cold— im- 
ped ant, ^ as you uRe<l to say. If here- 
after we have stars in our crow’ns, 
yours will be a covistellation. Give 
me your blessing.” 

He knelt, and Father Valllant, 
) I living ble«»ed him, knelt and was 
iilessed in turn. They unibraml eacli 
other for the past— for the future. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

I. The author of the aeleetion you Jual 
read is one of the greatest living writers. 
Most of her writings are novels with a 
historical bsckground. tf pcMwiblf*. read a 

' S»PtiNar(4n« {Mml'nS'ri'Snz): mfmbrr* of 4hP 
Mminsey gr tcs4l*my. 

' vnpeitgnf (Sn-pSd'dnt) i makihs no display of 
knowladc# or karnlnc. 


portion of one of her books and give a 
report to the class. 

2. A short sketch like the foregoing 
cannot give many dcuils about the char- 
acters. but it creates an atmosphere in 
which you share their ideas and emotions. 
Perhaiis it is impossible, however, to share 
fully Father jeweph's feeling about his 
work. Why do you supjwse the author 
gave him such s doteriniried attitude? 

3. WiUa Catlier has the peculiar ability 
of using words so that they have more 
than the usual meaning. Notice this sen- 
tence. for example: "There Father Joseph 
drew rein and looked hack at the town 
lying rosy in the morning light, the moun- 
tain behind it, and the hills dose alxmt it 
like two encireling srin».” Such words 
make it possible almost to see Sants Fe 
througli Father Josepli's eyes and to feel 
some uf his sadries.'< at leaving home. Find 
other descrif)tive passages in the selection 
which are cafwcially impressive. Describe 
the aainc scenes or i^eople in yotir ou n 
words, ^^’rite a description of a filace or 
person you know, trying to use Willa 
Cather'a style. 

4. Contrast Willa Cather’s attitude 
toward her characters with that of Sinclair 
l^ewis toward his. Tliicik about snmer>iie 
you know or about a character in a txiok. 
What traits woukJ Willa Catlicr eniplia.sisc 
in portraying him? What traits would 
.Sinclair l^’is emphasise? 


POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

From your reading of the aclectiona in this unit, you have foimcl that author.< 
have various ways of portraying human nature. .Some sH options, of course, 
are more direct and more complete In what they reveal than others. All 
literature, however, discloses human nature, if not of characterH, of authors 
themselves. Following are some of the most effective means of portraying it. 

First, an author may let you Ix^omc acquainted irith liis characters in the 
same manner as you become acquainteil w*ith real iHHtple. You learn to know 
them by what they do and aay. JVrhajis the author places them in critical 
situations — the kind that serve a.< real tests of character. You watch how 
they react and come to understand them. In some ea.s<?s. you may l>e able to 
guess in advance from what has already happened just how characters will 
react in situations that are new*. 

Second, an author may reveal human nature by giving a description of his 
characters. He may describe qualities, such as Ideas, emotions, habit beliefs, 
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and reactions to various situations. By pving a largo number of details in 
connection with the characters, he brings their personaUties to light. You have 
read many character sketches during your life. You found additional ones in 
this unit, such as “Sergeant Jimmy Bagby's Feet” and “The Neighlwrs. 

Third, an author may reveal his own nature through his writings. Of 
course, he tries to portray the nature of hU characters, but in so doing usually 
reveals something of his own nature. He reveals himself in the traiU he empba- 
sires in his characters and in the way he makes the characters act. In soroe 
types of literature, on the other hand, the author frankly talks about himself. 
In this case he definitely lays his personality before you and analyses it by telhng 
you his emotions, ideas, and habits. Such U the method used m ‘^The Authors 
Account of Himself." An autobiography such as this is the most direct method 
of portraying human nature in literature. 

Fourth, an author may reveal his nature in such personal Uterature as 
letters. Here he may write about himself or he may write about other sub- 
jects. In either case, however, he reveals himself through his expression of 
feelings and ideas. Even the topics about which he writes disclose his most 
vital interests. 


CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. Following arc a numl)er of partial statemom.*^ about human behavior 
acfompanic<i by several possible explanations for the same. Copy each 
partial statement and make a complete sentence by using one or more of 
the explanations along with it. 

1. Wftxlunglon Irving loved to trav^ because of: <o) a curious nature} (6) a love 
for things that are strange and different; (c) a cultural background; (d) an 
unhappy home life. 

2. The Cynic sought the Great Carbuncle: (o) to build up faith in himself; (6) 
to attract attention; (c) to satisfy his curiosity; (d) to overcome disappoint- 
ment in love. 

3. Theodore Rooserell was noted for: (a) great physical viulity; (6) faith in hie 
own ability; (c) a sense of justice; (d) a desire for power; (e) love of money and 
fame. 

4. The urge to assume the “mucker pose" comes from: (a) a desire to be like 
other i»e<»plc; (fr) a desire to show off; (c) • dislike for effort to become distin- 
guished; (d) fear of lieing ridiculed; it) lack of culture. 

5. Lincoln, neeording to Markham, was a man: (a) driren by ambition to wield 
great power; (6) whose humble background enabled him to see virtues in life; 
(c) impelled by a noble purpose; (d) who could see excellent qualitiw in his 
opponents. 

b. Mark Twain’s letters reveal: (o) great business ability: (^) interest in world 
affairs; {<) a keen sense of humor; <d) an ability to write in an interesting stylo. 
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7. Tbe author's description of life io Zenith: (a) is much overdrawn; (b) would 
apply to small American towns; (e) ivould apply to large cities; (d) shows an 
understanding of people. 


II. Following is a list of partly completed sentences. Copy each and complete 
it by using a word or words in places of the xxxxxx’s. 

1. Washington Irving was a keen observer of xxxxxx. 

2. Sergeant Jimmy Bagby enjoyed xkxkxk. 

3. The business man of today is often xxxxxx. 

4. Grandma’s chief interest was in the xxxxxx. 

5. Ines might be described as xxxxxx. 

6. Littlefield was a xxxxxx character in his town. 

7. In civilization no man can live to or for xxxxxx. 

8. W. D. Howells considered Tom Sotpyer xxxxxx. 


III. The list at the left below includes the names of various character.^ you met 
in the unit. Copy each name and write after it the adjective from the li.'it 
at the right which seems most fitting. 


Peter 

Father Vaillant 
Babbitt 
Grandma 
young soldier 
MU’ Trot 
Mucker-poseurs 
Roosavslt 
Zekle 


talkative 

bashful 

apparently uncultured 

sympathetic 

b\isina88 man 

patriotic 

self-conscious 

courageous 

life of service 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Make a list of heroes whom you greatly admire. After the name of 
each» write a sentence to show which of his qualities attracts you most. 

2. Read several news items in a newspaper and try to explain in each case 
why the people acted as they did. 

3. Write a poem or essay to express your feeling on a certain matter. Br 
sure to express yourself so clearly that the reader will have no (liffi<’ulty in 
determining the feeling you have in mind as you write. Bea<i your production 
in class to see how well listeners can interpret it. 

4. Think of a noted individual whom you know or about whom you Uaw 
read and use him as the subject for a character sketch- Make the sketch 
complete by brining in a goodly number of details. 

6- Make a drawing to illustrate a character from one of the selections in 
tbe unit. Show the personality of the character a^^ clearly as you can. If 5 'ou 
prefer illustrate an incident from one of the selections. 
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The selections in this unit were intended to help you study human nature. 
Perhaps you had never fully understood how clearly human nature is revealed 
through literature. Before you comuder the next unit, you may want to read 
other selections similar to those you have just read. If so, check the titles in 
the following list and choose those in which you are most Interested. 

Bird$ end PoeU. By John BuRSOiJOBa 

Essays which, as the title indicates, deal largely with birds. 

Buckaroo. By Fjeril Hass. 

A novel about a young teacher who gets a job on a lonely Nevada ranch. 

CUiire AmbUr. By Booth Tarkinotou. 

The story of a girl who is loved by men, but who ignores their attentions and later 
falls in love. 

DanUl Boont, WUdemeu Seoul. By Stewart Edward White. 

A biography which tells how Boone escaped from the Indiana a’hile they slept. 
Dey h Done. By Henry W. Lonorellow. 

A poem showing how to get comfort after daily toil by reading poetry. 

EntiyranU. By Johan Bojer. 

A novel about a Norwegian farmhand of the Dakotas who elopes with an aristo- 
crat’s daughter, 

Priendfhip X'Ulege. By Zona Gale. 

A delightful tale of life in a Kmall Wisconsin village. 

Cotvboy. By Will James. 

An autobiography in which the author tells how he u*a6 brought up in the saddle 
And learned many things not taught in books, such as cow* stesling and how* it is pun- 
ished. 

Main Slrnt. By Sinclair Lewis. 

A novel picturing the narrow-mindedness of a small town. 

Miss Lulv Bell. By Zona Gale. 

A play giving a realistic story of an old maid who helps others and eventually finds 
happiness. 

Sprinff Came on Forrivr. By Brss Strbeter Aldrich. 

A delightful story of two pioneer?, their children and grandchildren. 

Tom and ! on the Old Phniaixon. By Archibald Rutledoe. 

A picture of life in tite plantation da>*s of the South. 

B'erfc on the Concord and .Mcrrimac Hirers. By Henry David Thohbao. 

Comments upon life and literature takeo from the author's own journal. 



ENJOYING LYRIC EXPRESSION 

Lyric poetry seems to be a natural expression of human feeling. 
No one knows how long ago lyric poetry began, but it is probably the 
oldest type of literature. Poems were composed long before people 
knew how to write. Their rhythm and ^mple appeal to the emotions 
made them easy to remember, and they were handed down from one 
person to another by word of mouth. The earliest poems were sung, 
the singing l>eing accompanied by a stringed instrument called a lyre. 
It was thus that lyric poetry derived its name- Such poetry was meant 
to be sung to the music of a lyre. Nearly all songs are lyrics, and 
nearly all lyrics could be set to music. 

Another quality of lyric poetry, as Indicated above, is its expression 
of emotions. Deep feeling, when shown in speech or writing, U the 
very height of iiuman expression. There comes a time in everyone’s 
life when lie wishes to pve voice to his innermost feelings — sympathy, 
joy, sorrow, and love. People of similar emotions do not always express 
themselves in the same way. The joy of life, for instance, may be 
cxprexse<l liy some in tenns of action, such as playing a game. It 
may be expressed by others in the form of a poem. A broken stone 
wall may moan nothing to the average person, but in a poet it may 
arouse very tieep feelings. A rainy day may be just another bad day 
to some, but to a poet it may lie a source of kinship with God. The 
death of a frien4l may plunge some people into the depths of despair, 
but may inspire a pool to write a iKautiful elegy. 

Thus poets give utterance in song to their feelings for themselves, 
for others, and for the things (hat make up their lives. It is their means 
of disclosing their innermost feelings. You will be fortunate indeed 
ir you can catch some of the spirit that has made this a singing world 
anti can capture the bits of life that come from the heart. Lyric poetry 
offers you one of the l>cst moans of sharing vdih poets the feelings they 
have experienced. 

As you read the select ioas in this unit you will cat eh something of 
the spirit of the poets who wrote them. You will feel the swing of the 
rhythm and sense the feelings and thoughts of the writers. In many 
instances you will realise that you have had some of the same feelings 
and thoughts yourself, and will appreciate the way they have touched 
tipon your own experiences. You will enjoy reading the selections, 
therefore, not only liccnuse the form of poetry is pleasing to your senses, 
but also liecausc many of the poem.« describe thoughts and feelings 
you liave never been able to put into vrords. 
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GOD’S WORLD* 

By Edna St. Vincsnt Millat 

Po«te nearly al'vays love nature. The 
author of the following poem describes the 
autumn woods in such a way that a reader 
cannot help sharing in her feelings. 


0 Worl4, 1 cannot hold tlieo close 
enough 1 

Thy win<ls, thy wide grey skies t 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 

Thy woods, this autumn day, that 
ache and sag 

And all but cry with colour! That 
gaunt crag $ 

To crush 1 To lift the lean of that 
black bluff! 


*Prom fUnctetrue oTtd 0<A«r Po^nu. 
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World, World, I cannot get thee close 

enough! 

Ivong have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this; 

Here such a passion is 
As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do 

fear ^ . 

Thou’st made the world too beautiful 

this year. ^ ^ 

My soul is all but out of me, — let fall 
No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird 

call. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this poem grew' up in 
Maine and has spent most of her life in 
New England, Find out what you can 
about the beauty of this pert of the coun- 
try in autumn. Do the w'oods and fields 
fairly burst into color? 

3, What makes the poem a lyric? What 
emotion does it express? How does it 
express the author » fcelinp about nature? 

One uf the things for which the author 
is famous is the freshiicae and <»riginality 
of her language. What unusual expres- 
sions, such as "God’s World,” do you find 
in the jiocin? Many |«)ems contain long 
comparisons and figuren of speech that 
carry Che reader far away from the original 
idea, Is this true of "God’s World” and 
other similar exiin*ssi<ms? 

1. What time of the year do you enjoy 
mi>st? What time of tl»e year do you 
think is most beautiful? Why do many 
people think autumn is sad? Did the 
author reveal a feeling of joy or of sadness 
in the poem you just read? Write a poem 
or an essay to tell just how you feel in 
autumn. 

TR.WKI/ 

By Edna St. Vincknt Mjllay 

Poets arc alwaj-s seeking adventures — 
aoiuctiinc.^ real and sonietime« only adven- 
tures of the imagination. They think 
there is always soiuclhiiig Itcttcr farther 
on. hike the author of the following |K>em. 
they cannot sec a train wi(lH>ut wishing 
they were going somewhere — anywhere. 
I'crhaps this is why they become such an 
inspiration to more prosaic people. 

■FYom St^nd April. 


The nulroad treck is miles 

And the day is loud with voices 
speaking, 

Yet there isn’t a traiD goes by ftll day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 

All night there isn't a train goes by, « 
Though the night is still for sleep 
and dreaming, 

But I see its cinders red on the sky, 
And hear its engine steaming. 

My heart is warm with the friends 1 
make. 

And better friends I’ll not be know*- 
ing. 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1, Tliw is another poem by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. Does this poem reveal 
the same cliaractcristica of the author as 
the one preceding? What kind of amuse- 
ments would you expect her to like? If 
you bad read only this poem, you might be 
surprb^ to know' that she also enjoya 
nature, W’hat relation do you sec between 
a k»\‘e of nature and desire to truA'cl? 

2. How would you clas-nify the jioem as 
lo lyiw? Doe* it express an emotion, or 
n>eroly state facts? If y<'U think the 
poem expresses emotion, explain what the 
emotion is. 

' 4 . You have read enough iM>etr>' by 
this time lo fice a difference between thal 
written years ago and that written toda\'. 
Older poetry' usually has a much more 
elaborate style than that written toda\' 
Notice the simplicity of the foregoing 
poem. No worils are twisted out of place 
to fit the form. n<i words or phrases that 
y.ni might not hear in evcr>'day speech 
are uj>ed. Which type of i)octry do you 
like l»ettcr? Wliy? 

4 , Did 5 '<m ever lie in bed and listen to 
trains rushing past in the niglitt Have 
you ever wished you were on them? If 
you haA'e, you know what the author felt 
when she wrote the poem you have iuat 
read. Write a few stansas or an essay to 
explain just how' you felt. 
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TM NOBODY! WHO 
ARE YOU?* 

By Emily Dickinbon 

People are oft«n urged (o work hard end 
"be somebody." The author of the fol- 
lowing poem however, thinks there are 
compensations in being nobody. 

I 'm nobody! who are you? 

-^re you nobody, too? 

Then there's a pair of us— donT toll! 
'rhey’d banish ua, you know. 

How dreary to be somebody! 

How public, like a frog, 

To tell your name the livelong day 
To an admiring bog! 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this poem really 
thought of herself as nobody. Only one 
of her poems was published during her 
lifetime. She knew few people and had 
little contact with the world. How do 
these facta help to explain her feelings? 

2. What type of poem is the alM»\’e? 
Do you hnd any indication of emotion in 
the poem? Can a ptiem be a lyric if a 
poet feels emotion as he writes but does 
not express it directly in words? 

3. To be real literature, a production 
must portray an emotion or experience that 
IS common to almost everyone. Do you 
think everyone has been lonely at M»me 
time in his life, or felt small and unim- 
portant? Tell about a time when you 
have felt unimportant. 

4. Because of her lonely life, Emily 
Dickinson often tried to corw^lc herself in 
her writing. SometimcK she made little 
jokes about it, as she did in the poem you 
just read. Have you ever tried to console 
yourself when you longed for something 
you could not have? Have you told 
yourself it was not really worth much 
after all? 

TO MAKE A PRAIRIE* 

By EuiLT Dickinson 

A poet can use his own dreams and 
unagination to make up for almost any 

*tVom Pofin* t>f Emily DifkintOK. 


lack. The following |>yem tells how little 
it takes for a poet to make a prairie. 

To make a prairie it takes a clover 
and one hep, — 

One clover, and a bee, 

And re very. 

The re very alone will do 
If bees are few. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

I- In the foregoing jx>cin, the author 
again expre^ves her feelings about the 
experiences she haa niUsed, Again she i> 
half humorous, half sad. 

2. What qualities make the jhk'iii n 
lyric? Ih the emotion pxpres.'^od directlv, 
or KH it implied? lx it an emotion of 
people in general, or of the author alone? 

3. A |v>em should >*ay ju»t what need^ 
to Xic said, and no more. Tliv fnregtiing 
p<K*m is very xlinrt. Doe*, jt expre*.* a 
complete thought? 

4. Wliat do you mn* in a clovor aii<j a 
bee? Do you )*ee how the I>h» liHpo in 
|M>llination? Do you >oe tin* jiroin^e of 
honey? In other words, do yon jnst a 
flower and an insect, or do you all that 
the l>ee and clover rt^ally mean in lifr? 

I NEVER SAW A MOOR* 

By Emji.t Dickj.ssos' 

Faith is a firm conviction of something 
one has never seen. The follow ing poem 
is a l>eaMtjru( expresMion of faith 

I never :<atv u iu(K>r,' 

I never siiw a sea : 

Yet know I how the heather* looks. 
And what a wave rnu.xt be. 

I never -«|>oke with (Sixl. 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am J of the •‘pol 
As if the chart were given. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

I. Most poets, of course, make use of 
their knowl^ge of the world as them ex for 

•From Tht P^emft o/ Emity DirK’t»t0n, 

> m4>or; open land. 

vAeolArr tMth'4r): amaJl flowennr shrubs. 
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tlicir Emily Uiekinson, however, 

iH itirlinecl to u>4e her Itek of knowledge 
inHtead. How hax Klie used her lack of 
knowledge in lUis ^M>em? 

2. There can be no ()ue«tion of (lie lyric 
qiuility of thi» |x>em, but it has aug|i;eation9 
of other ty|)c« u« well. What other qual- 
ities <li<l you note? 

H. Would the 1 ) 00(11 have lieen as effec- 
tive if it had been written in more elalio- 
ruto lunguaso? llow did its simplicity 
upl>enl to you as you read? 

4. The author states In her poem that 
she has never seen heather or a great W’ave. 
Init she knows they exist and knowa how 
they look. In the aame wny she has 
Dover seen heaven, but she is confident of 
its esi'^tence. How' can you account for 
her feeling? 

THE CORN SONG 

By John OREENt.cAr Whittier 

Few' people today know the joy nf 
autumn on an old-time farm. VegetatJes 
and fruit hlled the cellar to overflow ing. 
Hama and bacon hung in the smokehouse. 
The barns were full of hay, granaries were 
full of wheat and oats, and the eorncriba 
were fairly bursting w*ith yellow com. To 
the poet, when he wrote the following 
poem, the corn seemed beat of all. 


Heap high the fanner’s wintry hoard! 

Heap nigh the golden corn I 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish hornl^ 

Let other lands, exulting, glean s 

The apple from the pine,* 

The orange from its glossy green, 

The cluster from the vine; 

\\c better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow, lo 

To cheer us w*hen the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow. 

Through vales of grass and meads* of 
flowers 

Our plows their furrow's made, 
While on the hills the sun and show'crs 
Of changeful April played. is 

We dropped the seed o*er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May, 

And frightened from our sprouting 
grain 

The robber crows away. w 

All through the long, bright days of 
June 

Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. 

* (tfvtsA Aorn; a cprnucpp<*» aymbpl ot plenty, 

usually represented ss s Isrc* curved bprs 
fiiled with fruit. 

< eppf< from tkt pint: pineapple. 

* mtodt: meadpwt or fields 
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And now, with autumn’s moonlit eves, 
Its harvest-time has come, » 
We pluck away the frosted leaves, 
And bear the treasure home. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Most of Whittier's poems were writ- 
ten about the simple joys of farm life. In 
the poem you just read, he wrote of corn 
as symbolic of the jciyous autumn harvot. 
Mention some other themes %vliicli he 
used for lits poems. 

2. Docs the poem express a |)crs4mal 
emotion of the author, or does it cxpre«<8 
an emotion common to a gr4»ii|) of j)o<ij>lc? 
How would you clu>‘?'ify it ns lo tyf>c? 
Read it aloud and note whether you fiave 
a tendency to read in a >inp«4»Mi; manner. 

3. Did the lanitimgc of the ^cenl 
entirely in keeping with the simplicity of 
the theme? Notire the use of such j>hr.isos 
as ' wintry hoard,” “lavish horn.” (’oin- 
r>are the language w'ith that (»f |>uein« 3 *ou 
read earlier in this unit. Fashmiis change 
in poetry as in everything else. At the 
time this poem w'as tvritten, nioKt |h>cU 
felt that there w'as a sftecial |M»ctie vocab- 
ulary, different from the vocabulary of 
prose. Poetry was expected to be a Jit lie 
obscure, and the language was Mip|»oscd 
to require interpretatum. 

4. Rewrite a stanaa of the iw>em. sub- 
stituting simj)ler words but rctainitig the 
rhythm. 

TO AN INSECT 

By OuvER WEHoeLt Holsiss 

Many people have listened to the sung 
of the katydid and laughed at the sounds 
” Katy-didI Katy-did-dtd^id.” Tlie fol- 
lowing poem is a humorous selection com- 
paring katydids with a group of gossiping 
women at a tea party. 

I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy* little dogmatist,* 

Thou pretty Katydid! 

' Irritable. 

on# whn haa vary pnaUlva opinions, 
usually on rallgious aubjaets. 


Thou mindest me of gentlefolks, — s 
Old gentlefolks are they, — 

Thou say'st an undisputed thing* 

In such a solemn way. 

Thou art a female, Katydid! 

1 know' it by the trill lo 

That quivers through thy piercing 
notes, 

So |>Ptulant* ami shrill; 

I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow* tree, — 

A knot of .spinster Kat 3 'di<U, — jt 

Do Kalj'dUU drink tea? 

Oh, tell me where did Kaly live. 

And what did Katy do? 

And wus she very fair and young. 

Anti yet so wiekeii, too? %a 

Dill Katy love a tiauglily nmu, 

Or kiss eheeks than one? 

1 warrant Katy <li<i no niore 
Than many u Kate liu> done. 

D<*ar me! I’ll tell you all ahout n 
My fuss w'ith little Jane. 

And Ann. with whom I u>ed tiMvalk 
So often down the lane, 

And all that lore their locks of hluek. 

Or wet their o) es of bhie, — so 
Pray tell mo, sweetest Katydid, 

What did poor Katy do? 

Ah. no! the living oak slodi erash, 

That sUxkJ for ages still. .ii 

The rock shall rend its inossv base 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall .add one Nvord to tell 
The mystic story of the maid 39 

Whose name she knows so well. 

Pc.ace lo the ever-nmrmuring race! 

And w'hen the latest one 
Shall fold in death her feeble wang« 
Beneath the autumn sun, ji 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice 
And lift her drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years 
Shall hear what Kat^' did. 

* Hirdrapfr/«r Ikiiiff: somMhinc Ihp (ruth of which 
is uiuiuestion^. 

< prtuUHl (pei'(l-l4nt1: peevish. 
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PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Oliver Wendell Holmee was a eerious 
writer, but he could seldom refrain from 
giving his poems a tinge of h\uaor. Some' 
times he wrote a whole poem in a humorous 
vein, hiding a bit of serious philosophy 
behind his humor. What serious thought 
did you find in the poem you just read? 

2. This poem is an ode beca\ise it is 
addressed to the katydid, but it belongs 
to other types as well. Why can it also be 
called a lyric? What purpose do you 
think the author had in writing it? 

3. An effect of humor is often achieved 
by an overstatement of facts. One method 
of overstatement is the use of language 
that is more dignified or serious than the 
subject warrants. How did the poet 
make use of this method in the foregoing 
poem? 

4. Do you think only women gossip? 
The joke is really on the author, for the 
female katydid does not sing. Insect 
voices were not very well understood at 
the time the poem was written. 

THK RHOnORA 

fiu Halph Walih) Ehehson 

The ix>ot has a scale of values all his 
own. fir is not so much concerned 
wlu'thcr a thing is useful, so long as it le 
beautiful. This philosophy is stated in the 
folhiwing poem. 

In Mny, when srn-winds pierced our 
Kolitudc^, 

I found the frexh Hhodora' in the 
wootls, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp 
nook, 

To please the deserV and the sluggish 
brook. i 

The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black w'uter w'ith their 
beauty gay; 

Here might the redbird come his 
plumes to cool. 

And court the flower that cheapens 
bis array. 

> fthodcra (r^dS'ri): a flower! nf shrub. 
de««rUd. 


Rbodora! if the sages’ ask thee why 
nU charm is wasted on the earth and 
sky, 10 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were 
made for seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for 
being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the 
rosel 

I never thought to ask, 1 never knew; 
But, in my simple Ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me 
there brought you. lo 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Emerson is commonly considered a 
poet of nature. He saw beauty in details 
that many people overlook. What did 
you And in the poem to illuatrale this 
poitit? 

2. What evidences did you find that the 
poem is a lyric? What evidence did you 
note that the poet had a little (rouble 
getting the last line to say just what he 
wanted it to say? 

3. One line in the poem is often quoted. 
It sums up the whole idea of the poem 
and expresses a beautiful thought, ^^ich 
line do you think it ia? 

4. Rewrite the poem in the form of an 
ntsay. 

EACH AND ALL 

Bu Ralps Waldo Emerson 

In the following poem, the poet explains 
that nothing is truly beautiful when it is 
removed from iU setting. He explains, 
too. that all the world is so unified that 
any little act may have far-reaching 
effects. 

Little thinks, in the field, yon red- 
cloaked clown,* 

Of thcc from the hill-top looking down ; 
The heifer that lows in the upland 
farm. 

Par-heard, Iowa not thine ear to 
charm; * 

The sexton,* tolling his bell at noon. 
Deems not that great Napoleon 

* tag**: wise men. 

< red-^*ok*d eUrtan: * redblrd. 

» Mfton; esr«>t4ker of ■ ehureh. 
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Stops bis horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon 
Alpine height; 

Nor knowesfc thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed' has 
lent. 10 

Ail are needed by each one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

1 thought the sparrow’s note from 
heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
1 brought him home, in his nest, at 
even; is 

He sings the song, but it pleases not 
now, 

For 1 did not bring home the river and 
sky;— 

He sang to my ear, — they sang to my 
eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore: 
The bubbles of the latest wave so 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
l wiped away the weeds and foant, u 
1 fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome^ 
things 

Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun, and the sand, and the 
wild uproar. 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 
As ’mid the virgin train she strayed. 
Nor knew her beauty’s best attire si 
Was woven still by the snow-white 
choir. 

At lost she came to his hermitage.^ 

Like the bird from the woodlands to 
the cage; — 

The gay enchantment was undone. 

A gentle wife, hut fairy none. m 
T hen I said, “I covet truth: 

Beauty is unripe childhood's cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of 
youth"— 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 49 

The ground-pine curled its pretty 
wreath, 

Running over the club-moss* burrs; 

• erted: Mleft. 

’ (Roi'sflm}: dUfUJtins* 

' Acrmtloffe; usually the retreet of a hermit, blit 
h«r« merely a name. 

* eiat-moM; small plaau r«lat«d tc fema 


1 inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the 
ground; « 

Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw. again I heard, 

The roiling river, the morning bird: — 
Beauty through my senses stole; <0 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. .MtJiuuKli Erher»uii wha a uT 
nature, he commonly used nature to illu^* 
irate his philosophy. How can you 
reconcile this rnetho<i with his statement 
tlist beauty is its own excuse fur being”? 

2- This poem is definitely didactic, that 
is, it teaches s Ies«»n. What lesson dt>es 
it teach? Does it express sn emotion? 

2. Would the ]>oem have liecn liotter 
begun with line 11 ? tlive reasons for 
your answer. 

4, D<» you sftree with the Kulhors state- 
meut in lines 11 and 12? Write un es»ay 
to explain yemr opinion. 

TO A WATJCRFOWJ. 

Blf Willi A u Cclixs linvAVT 

There is a solemn dieiiity nnd lieauty 
about a waterfowl in flight tinit is slmred 
by few other bird.-'. The |Kiel has drawn 
upon this stately bird to help him tcjudi 
a lesson. 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the henv<ms with the Ins I 
stops of day, 

Far, through thoir rosy depths, dost 
thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 

\*ain|y the foulor’s* c>'o i 

Might mark thy distant flight to do 
thee wrong. 

As, darkly limned* upon the crimson 
sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

*/owter: hunlei. 

• tCniieri; drawn. outUned. 
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Ar< iMhibW •f Chk«c« 


SOON SHALT THOU FIND A SUMMER HOME 


ScfWsi thou the plnshy brink 9 

Of w<*«'(iy I like, or margi*' of river wiiW, 

Or whore the rocking billows rise and 
sink 

On the chafed ocean side? 

There is a i’owcr whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast, — 

The clesert* nn<l illimitable* air,— u 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All (lay thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin 
atmosphere; 

Yet stoops not, weary, to the welcome 
Inru), ift 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon (hat toil shall end; 

Soon shnlt thou find a summer home, 
and rest, 

And scream among thy felloe's; reeds 
shall bend, 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest, u 

• ttiiirgr: pottic form of tn^rgin. 

• ilttert emply. 

• illinutobU (II4lm'lt-«-b*l) : ifnmeuuritblo. 

< tlcop: doscorx!. whon rof^rrinf to a bird. 


Thou'rt gone, the ahyss^of heaven 
Hath swallowed up ihy form; yot, on 
my heart 

Deeply has sunk the lesson thou host 
given 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, frotn sonc to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy 
certain flight, uo 

In the long way that I must tread 
alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 
PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Bryant is another poet who took 
life ver)' seriously. Like Einen«)n, he was 
sciiHitivc to nature, but usually sau' a 
deeper meaning in its visible l>eauty. 
Wlinl evidence t>f (liL< tendency did you 
find in the fM>em 3*011 just read? 

2. The imem, of course, is a lyrie. 
Have you ever .seen a crane or heron in 
flight? How does (iic rhythm of the poem 
suggest (he flight of a bird? Road the 
poem aloud to get its rhytiimic effect. 
Which linos seem especially beautiful? 

* abyss <d*bts') : depths. 
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Do the words that are used suit the 
emotion? 

3- What purpose do you think the poet 
had m mmd when he wrote the poem? 
How wdl djd he accomplish the purpose? 

4. What does the author mean by “the 
long way that I must tread alone"? 


How did she 
of her in prf«c. 
4. Check thiYrngh tlie rKicm and note 
an the detailed references to nature you 
can and in the poem. 

THANATOPSIS 


“0 FAIREST OF THE 
RURAL MAIDS" 

By WlLUAM CuLLBN Bhtant 

In the following poem, the aullior 
awnbed the beauties of nature as he saw 
them reflected in the wholesome beauty 
of a girl from tlic country. 

0 fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 
Green ^ughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 

ihy sports, thy wanderings, when a 
child, ^ 

ever in the sylvan' wild: 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is m thy heart and on thy face, 

Ihe twilight of the trees and rocks 
is m the light shade of thy locks; u 
J hy step is as the wind, that weaves 
its playful way among the loaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
.pfj waters heaven is seen; 

1 heir l^hcs are the herbs that look ii 
Gn their young figures in the brook. 

Ihe forest depths, by foot unprcHKcd, 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
ihe holy peace, that fills the air 
Uf those calm solitudes, is there. u 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. How did Bryant make iism? of nature 
m writing this poem? Did Ih? have a 
P^irjKwe in mind as he wn»to? 

What lyric qualities did ^-ou n<*te in 
the poem? Does it move along as casify 
and smoothly as "To a Waterfowl”? 

3. Besides being a lyric, tJie poem may 
also be considered descriptive. What 


fly WiLUAM Cullen Bhvant 

Many poets have written about death 
In the following poem, the author «how8 
how death makes a person a part of all 
nature. 

To him who ia (he love of Nature 
holds 

Comiiiuiiio„» «-i(j, t,pr visible forms, 
she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 
bhe has a voice of gladness, and a 
smile 

And elmpiem-e* of lioautv, und she 
glides j 

Into hU darker musings, with a mild 
And fieuling sympathy that steal- 
away 

Their simrpiic*ss ore lie is aware. 
U hen thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour* eomo like a 
blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images to 
Of the stern agony, und .diroud, and 

And breathless darkness, and (he 
nurniw iious4»‘ 

Make thee to shudder and grow sick 
at heart; — 

Go forth, under the open ,-kv. uml list 
lo Natures teachings, while from all 
around • 

Kart h and her w'atcrs, and the depths 
of nir - 

Comes a still voicc^ 

'PL ir I I. ^ 

Ihc all-bcholdmg sun shall see no 
more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold 
ground, 


com mum Pat ion 

The author b .till wing ihe figure 
of Nature speakias 
« laa* hiUrr S««p; death. 

•seif; black cover thrown over a cotfin. 

* aorror (rave. 
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Where thy p&le fonn was lud with 
many tears, so 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall 
exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished 
thee, shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth 
again, 

And, lost each human trace, ^ surren> 
dering up S4 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements, 
To be a brother to the insensible* rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the 
rude swain* 

Turns with his share/ and treads upon. 
The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce 
thy mold. so 

Yet not to thine eternal resting- 
place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor oouldst 
thou wish 

Couch more magnihcent. Thou shalt 
lie down 

With patriarch.s of the infant world* — 
with kinp, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, 
the good, so 

Fair forms, and hoary seers* of ages 
post, 

All in one mighty septjicher/ The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — 
the vales 

Stretching in ponj<ive* quietness be- 
tween; M 

T he vene ra ble* woods^ ri vers t hat move 
In majesty, and (he complaining'* 
brooks 

• Axmffn trtif*. rvid»n<^ of havinc boon humtn. 

That ia. the body breaka up into the eheniie«l 
elementt nf which it wm originally compoaed. 

• unfeiHIns. inanimate. 

•sjrurH: farmer, country man. 

• thtife: plowahore. 

• patriarrkn (pA'trl-ttrkfi) q/ thr tn/ut*/ ^rl4: Jhe 

’’fathers of (sraer* in the Old Testament, 
from whom the Hebrew* a«re descended. 
eg|>erially Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob. 

• A-tf/t: gray*haired wise men. 

' oil uf/r mifjhiy tepulch«r: all buried in tba 
earth. >iore pictured as one vast sr»ve. 

• peweer* 'pAn'siv): thoushtrul. 

> p€"frabU: ancient. 
ro»*ploinin(j: noiey. 


That mal^e the meadows green; and, 
poured round all. 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy 
waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The 
golden sun, <6 

The planets, all the infinite host of 
heaven," 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
Through the still lapse of ages. All 
that tread 

The globe'* are hut a handful to the 
tribes 

That slumber'* in iu bosom, — Take the 
wings 60 

Of morning, pierce the Barca n wilder- 
ness," 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Whore rolls the Oregon and hears no 
sound," 

Save his own dashings — yet the dead 
arc there; 

And millions in those solitudes, since 
first 66 

The flight of years" l>egan, have laid 
them down 

In Ihcir last sleep — the dead reign 
there alone. 

So shall thou rest, and what if thou 
withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no 
friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that 
breathe «o 

WiU share thy destiny. The gay will 
laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood 
of rare'* 

Plod on, and each one as before will 
chase 

AU that (rctfrf (Ac globi>: everyone eUve todfty. 

• •In'6c« thet Mtumbfr: the dead. The dead, alt 
who have lived in the paat. are vastly freater 
in number than the Jiving. 

•• fiorcoR wtUcrncM; deeert In Barca, northern 
Africa. 

Acars no aound; The poem waa written 
before the land alone the Orezon River waa 
aettled. 

••flight of ycore; time, meaaured in year*. 

>' brood o/ core; ebildreo of Care: that la. thoae 
whoaeJIvea are filled with worry and trouble. 
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WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON 


His favorite phantom;' yet all these 
shall leave ^ 

Their mirth and their emptoyjuenta, 
and shall come 

Aod make their bed with thee. As the 
long train* 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he 
who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron 
and maid, 

The speecliless babe’ and the grav» 
headed man — 

Shall one by one be gathered to thy 
side, 

By those who in their turn shall 
follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons 
comes to join 

The Innumerable caravan, which 
moves 

To that mysterious realm, where each 
shall take t* 

nia chamber in the silent halb of deat h, 

’ in (his eu«, dr«sm or dssirt. 

iorv ifoan.* sucension. oii« after anothar. 

•P**ehUu baht: baby who do^ not yet apeak. 


Thou go not, like the <|Uurry-davp* at 
night, 

Scourgeil* to hin dungeon,' hut. hUx- 
tained and soothed 

By an unfaltering tnj.<r. apj.ruai h thv 
grave, 

Like one who wraps the <lrup>pry of his 
couch gg 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams, 

PONDERING OVER THE $TORV 

1. The author vva« a vm* y<iijiig muh 
when he begsii to write the fon^iioruB 
poem. Tlie In'*! nine linos w<to mhJoil 
much Jfttrr in life, \\*hst <lilTofemo in 
feeling dc» yenc note l>ct'vc*eii the two |)url> 
of the iKieiii? 

2 . Tliis jwm is s J\'ric, lnjt it nmy also 
be considered an ode, e\'Pii though it is 
not addres.sed to a per.stm. Wlou qualifu*.* 
of an ode did you luite as ^h)u rend? 

• ^uarTtr^ttort: slave who mas /oroi*d lo cul stony 

in a quarry, belorr ihcrr was marhinyry u> 
^ (h» work. This was tha lowest form of 
labor b^ause of Its aavprlty. 

» tfQmfffd: whipped. 

• da«9«en fd6n'jani: prison: quarry slaves wery 

chained a( night in amall, airless roorm*. 
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Z. Prob&bly no poem in the English 
language can equal *‘Thanatopsis” for iu 
sustained, Bolemn grandeur. Did you find 
the language appropriate to the subject? 
' Read the poem again to note its dignity. 

4. Bryant wrote ^'Thanatopeis’’ when 
he was only two or three years older than 
yourself. How does the poem, therefore, 
serve as a goal for young people in the 
writing of English? 

THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 

By Sii>N£Y Lanicr 

The following poem was written merely 
to help the reader feel the same emotion 
as the poet when he looked upon a beauti- 
ful scene. Head the poem aloud to 
appreciate the music of its lines. 

Glooms of the live-oaks,’ beautiful- 
braided and woven 

With intricate shades of the vines that 
myriad- cl oven* 

C'lamher the forks of the multiform’ 
boughs — 

Kmorald twilights — 

Virginal shy lights, a 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the 
whisper of vows, 

When lovers pnee timidly down through 
the green colonnades* 

Of the dim, sweet woods, of the dear 
dark woods, 

Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand- 
beach within lo 

The wide sea-marshes’ of Glynn — 

Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the 
noonday fire*- — 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone 
desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with 
wavering arras’ of leaves — 

I ft kind ot omk lhft( do«i not 1 o«e ita 

IftftVM in thft fftH, 

troWn up into couBll««» 

brtnchfft. 

*muttiform: mftny>brftnchod. 

*<ohHnadtt: tvenuM of eolumog, in thb Cue 
01 tree trunki, 

^ ua-morghtt: mftrshes neftr the »eft ftre moieK 
with ftftlt Wftter, end therefore support ft 
different plinC life and present i different 
•ppeftrance from other marahea. 

* neoitdoir firt: bri|ht aunlight of pood. 

* arroA (Ar'da) : tapeatry curtaiiL 


Cells for the passionate pleasure of 
prayer to the soul that grieves, 
Pure with a sense of the passing of 
saints through the wood, id 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill 
with good — 

0 braided dusks of the oak and woven 
shades of the vine, 

While the riotous noonday sun of the 
June-day long did shine, 

Ye held me fast In your heart and I 
held you fast in mine; 20 

But DOW when the noon is do more, 
SDd riot is rest. 

And the sun is await at the ponderous 
gate of the West, 

And the slant, yellow beam down the 
wood-aisle doth seem 
l4ke a lane into heaven that leads 
from a dream — 

Aye, now, when my soul all day hath 
drunken the soul of the oak, 2 e 
And my heart Is at ease from men, and 
the wearifsome sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe* of time and the trowel* 
of trade is low, 

And belief overmasters doubt, and I 
know that I know, 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly 
great compa.<s'* within, 

That the length and the breadth and 
the sweep of the marshes of Glynn 
Will work me no fear like the fear they 
have wrought me of yore si 
When length was fatigue, and when 
breadth was but bitterness sore, 
And when terror and shrinking and 
dreary unnamabte pain 
Drew over me out of the merciless miles 
of the plain-^ 

Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain** to face 
The vast, sweet visage of space. m 
To the edge of the wood I am drawn, 

1 am drawn, 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, 
as a belt of the dawn, 

For a mete’’ and a mark 
To the forest-dark — 40 

* (snh): symbol of Umft. 

* tntcH: ftymbol of labor, 
tfompoftt.* exteot. 

ftftfvr. 

II »itU: measure. 



THE MARSHES OF CLYNN-"8EAL.r,Fl.L GLOOMS, SOFT dITkV'" 

IN THE NOONDAY FIRE" 


Affable* live-oak, leaning low— 

Ahus— with your favor*— soft, tvith a 
reverent hand, 

(Not lightlv touching your person,' 
Lord Of the land !) 

Bending your beauty aside, with a step 
I stand ^ 

On the firm-packed sand, 

Free 

By a world of marsh that borders 
a world of sea. 

Sinuous* southward and sinuous north- 
ward the shimmering band 

•offablt (if'd-bl): frienaiy. 

your fotor: if you do cwt mind. 

•nnuotu (ria'fl.fie); wladioe. 


Of (he suncJ-beach faslcna the fringe of 
the marsh (o the folds of the land 

Inward and outward to northward ami 
southward the beach lines linccr 
and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings 
(0 and follows the firm, sweet 
limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving 
again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers aw'ay to 

A 1*"}' of light. « 

And what if behind me to westward 
the wall of the woods stands high? 

The world hes east; how ample ^ the 
marsh and the sea and the skyf 

of ica iuoro wuaI meAnlng of 


VA— J6 
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A league and a league of marsb^aas/ 
waiat-high. broad in tbe blade, 
Green, with all of a height, and un« 
flecked with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely of!, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main.* so 
Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and 
the terminal sea? 

Sotnehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad 
' discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and tbe 
sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 

Ye marshes* how candid* and simple 
and nothing-withholding and free 
Ye publish yourselves to the sky and 
offer yourselves to the seal u 
Tolerant* plains* that suffer* the sea 
ami the rains and the sun* 

Ye spread and span like the catholic 
man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge and good out of 
infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity 
out of a stain. to 

As the marsh-hen* secretly builds on 
the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
mnrsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
’twixt the marsh and (he skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod to 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is (he 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn, 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: 
lo, out of his plenty the sea 

• morsA-ffroia; (tU. C0Bni« grmsa Khml sttnds 

snd prn^nta on slmoot oven nurfoco. lixht 
green in eolor. 

* nio(»' oeeon. 

» rendid: Hoar. 

• lolerant (Cdl'lr*SiiC): accepting whatever cornea. 
‘auffer: endure. 

* eeveral apeciea of water birda are 
called by (his name. 


Pouts fast; full soon the time of the 
flood-tide’ must be. sd 

Look how tbe grace* of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate 
channels* that flow 
Here and there. 

Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the utter- 
most creeks and tbe low-lying 
lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a 
million veins. 

That like as with rosy and silvery 
essences’* flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow ; a thousand 
rivulets run 

'Twixl the roots of the sod; the bladen 
of the marsh-grass stir; so 

Posse! h a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr; 

Passe! h, and all is still; and the cur- 
rents cease to run; 

And the sea and (he marsh are one. 

How still (he plains of the waters bef 
The tide is in his ecstasy. tt 

The tide is nt his highest height; 

And it is night. 

Ami now from the Vast of the Lord'* 
will the waters of sleep 
Roll in on (he souls of meni f* 

But who will reveal to our waking ken’’ 
The forms (hat swim and the shopes 
that creep 

Under the waters of sleep? 

And I would I could know what 
swimmeth below when the tide 
comes in 

On (he Ieng(h and the breadth of the 
marvelous marshes of Glynn. 

’ high (id«. 

* grBcefu! wat«r. 

• lufrrVtf/c Un'lrl*klt> ehanneU: interwoven chan* 

Mia. chararteriatie of aalt manhaa. 

M Meaty* (Ss'Sn-aSz): perfumra. 

•• Vast of the Lord, ote.: In the last atanaa the 
author ia comparing eleep with the tide that 
rolia over the land. Strange thoughts and 
wiahea that are suppressed by day «ome 
into one's dreams at night, juat as strange 
creatures of tbe sea come In on the tide. 

» ktn: tight. 
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TO THE DANDELION 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1- The author of the preceding poem 
looked upon words as music. He to^ as 
much interest in the sound and descriptive 
character of words as he did in the beauties 
of nature. Find phrases or words in the 
poem that sound especially musical. 

2. Since the poem u musical, it b, of 
course, a lyric. What emotion, if any, 
does it express? 

3. Do you think that verse must always 
have a massage to be classed as poetry, or 
b beauty alone sufficient at times? On 
what basb would you clasify the fore- 
going as poetry? 

4. Write a few descriptive stanaas, 
using this poem as a pattern. 

A BALLAD OF TREES AND 
THE MASTER 

By Sidney Lanier 

Tr^ have always played an important 
part in history and have been the theme 
of many stories and poems. Following b 
a poem associated with trees. 

^to the woods' my Master went, 
Clean* forspent,* forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to 
Him, • 

The little gray leaves^ were kind to 
Him: 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went. 

And He was well content. ic 

Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo 
Him last. 

Prom under the trees they drew Him 
last: 

*Twas on a tree* they slew Him — last 
When out of the woods He came, is 

' olive rrovss on Xbt Mount Olives. 

Soo Luke 22:99-43. 
eompJeuly. 
worn out. 

leaott: olive tre^ hove emsll lesves of 
greenish gny. 

**ree.« the cross. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Lsnierb poetry was so graceful that 
certain critics of his time were scarcely 
''^ling to recognise it as poetry. How 
well do hb writings meet the standard of 
good poetry today? 

2. This poem b a ballad in form. Can 
it also be a lyric? Compare it witli other 
ballads you have read. 

3. How well did you And the words and 
rhythm suited to the feeling of the poem? 
Was the poem easy to read and under- 
stand? 

4. Why do people like to go to the wond.s 
when they are tired, worried, or unhappy? 
Have you ever thought of trees as having 
personalities? 

TO THE DANDELION 

By Jaues RuasELL Low'ell 

Sometimes people miss the beauty of 
common things in the envirunmem. 
because they see tlieni so ufteii. In the 
following poem (lie author praises a little 
flower that b usually considered only a 
nuisance. 

Dear common flower, that grow’i<t 
beside ihe way, 

Fringing the dusty ro.id with harmless 
gold. 

First pledge of blithesome Mav, 
Which children pluck and, full of 
pride, uphold. 

High-hearted buccaneers, o'er joyed 
that they 4 

An Eldorado* in the grass have found, 
Which not (he rich earth’s ample 
round 

May match in wealth,— thou art 
more dear to me 

Than all the prouder aummer- 
blooms may be. 

Gold such as thine ne'er drew the 
Spanish prow’ jo 

Through the primeval" hu.sh of Indian 
seas, 

(H-dd-ri'dC) : • mythic«| ItnC filled 
wwh cold. M4ny of ihe Spanish explorers 
were in seareK of Eldorado. 

Sf^nith proa*; vessel of the Spanferds who 
looked for treasure in the Americas 
•yrtmetol <prt-ml'vdl): primitive, original: used 
" ^ region (hat has not been ehan;^ by man. 
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"DEAR COMMON FLOWER*’ 


Nor wrinkled the lean brow 

Of Age, to rob the lover's heart of ease; 
Tis the Spring's largCKs,' which she 
scatters now 

To rich and poor alike, with lavish* 
hand, is 

Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass 
by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded 
eye, 

Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 

'I'o look at thcc unlocks a warmer 
clime; so 

The eyes thou givest me 

Are in (he heart, and heed not space or 
time. 

Not in mid June thegolden-cuirassed 
bee’ 

Keels a more summer* like wanu ravish- 
ment^ 

In the white lily’s breesy tent,* a* 
His fragrant Sybaris/ than I, when 
first 

From thv dark green the yellow 
circles burst. 

' (l&r'j&s): mon«y or olh^f sift* thrown 

incliacriminately to • otowd. 

^onerous. 

I ool-lcn’<uirau«<i (kw^ristO 6«; th« b*«*a body 
look* a* if it wore covered with folden nrmor. 

* rdrrcAmcnf; delight, 

* brtfzf tent: tent-sheped lily bloe*om. 

* Syberi* (•lb'o-rIe>: ar) encient Creek city 

Uely. noted for (he luxury of ita eitiaeoe. 


Then think I of deep shadows on the 
grass. 

Of meadows where In sun the cattle 
Rraae, 

Where, as the breezes pass, m 
The gleaming rushes loan a thousand 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy 
mass, 

Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 

Some woodland gap, and of a sky 
above 

Whore one white cloud like a stray 
lamb doth move. 

My childhood's earliest thoughts are 
linked with thee; 

The sight of thee calls back the robin s 
song, 

\>'ho, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day 
long, . . 

And I. secure in childish piety,* 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he 

could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted 
cars, 

When birds and flowers and I were 
happy peers.® 

’ pieiw rclifious UUh. 

I peer*.’ equsle. 


TO A CATY-DID 
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How like a pnxligel' doth nature 
seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so com- 
mon artf 

Thou teaclipst me to deem* 

More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty 
gleam ^ 

Of heaven, and could some wondrous 
secret show 

Did we but pay the love we owe 
And with a child’s undoubting 
wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God’s 
book. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 
1. Tlie author of thw poem was a pr*»fes- 
8or of modern languages at Harvard Ttii- 
vewity. Did you notice anv particular 
evidence of hw cultural background in the 
poem? Point out some of the most 
learned exprejwiona. 

2- The poem is commonly considered 
an ode. What qualities cause it to be 
dasaificd in this manner? 

3. Does the poem teach a lesson, or 
a«s it merely help you share the jov of 
the poet m the beauties of nature? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 

4. Do you have any pleasant memories 
of dandelions? Have you ever made 
dandelion wreaths? Have you made curis 
irom tlie stems? Have you blown I lie 
down off the white balls of ripened wds? 


While upon a leaf you tread 
Or r«*j>asc’ your little head ' 

In >'"«^_,-^heet of shadows laid, lo 
All the day you nothing said* 

Half the night your cheery tongue 
RevolM out» Us little .s,mg 
Nothing else but Caty-did. 

From your lodgings on the leaf is 

Uid you Utter joy or grief? 

Did you only moon to say, 

I have had my summer's day, 

And am pa.s.sing, soon, nway 
To the grave of C'atv-djii:— 2 „ 

Foor, unhappy Caly-ciid! 

But you would have utt(TO<l more 
Had you knowm of nalure’> power 
rroin the world when you retrc*nt, u 
And a IrafV your winding .^lleet.' 

U)ng before your spirit fled, 

« ho can tell but nature said, 

Live again, my (’aty-did! 

Live and chatter, Cuty-diil 


TO A CATY-DID 

By Philip Frbneau 

It is interesting sometimes to compare 
two poets’ treatment of the same theme. 
When you have read the following poem, 
turn back and read again '‘To an Insect'’ 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In a branch of willow hid 
binga the evening Caty-did: 

From the lofty locust bough 
I'e^iDg on a drop of dew, 

In her suit of green arrayed a 

Hear her sin^ng in the shade 
Caty-did, Caty-did, Caty-did i 

•prodigal fprtd'^edl): speodthrUl. 

•deswi; tbiok. 


Tell me, what did Caly do? 

Did she mean to I rouble you? 

« hy was Caty not forbicl 
fo tomble liule Cuty-did? 

Wrong indeed a( you to Hing, 

Hurting no one while vou .dng as 
Caty-didI Caly-didf Caly.<lj(l? 

Why continue to complain? 

Cafy tells me, she agjiin 

will not give you plague* or paiir 

Caty says you mav be hid, 

Caty will not go to bed 
While you sing us Calv-did. 

Caty-did f Caty-did! Caty-did! 

But while singing, you forgot 
To tell us what did Caty not: a 

Caty did not think of cold. 

Flocks retiring to the fold, 

Winter, with his wrinkles old. 

Winter, that yourself foretold 
When you gave us Caty-did. so 

•repoae: r«a(. 

• rftrlfd 9Mt: sane Ksppily. 

• itinding gkrtf: pi«e^ ot elpth in which s corpse 


wss wr«pp««i for burisj. 
ouryinf the 


. ... The eiutom of 

. . dead in ordinsry clothes is 
recent. 

' plague: snaoysaoe. 
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Stay securely in your nest; 

Caty now will do her best, 

All she can to make you blest; 

But, you want no human aid — « 

Nature, when she formed you, said, 
“Independent you are made, 

My dear little Caty-did: 

Soon yourself must disappear 

With the verdure* of the year,— " 
And to go, we know not where, » 
With your song of Caty-did. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Philip Freneau wms an earlier writer 
than the authors of moat of the poems 
you have read. Did you notice any dif- 

in style which would indicate that 
he wrote at an earlier date? 

2. ThU poem, too, is considered an ode. 
Did Freneau succeed in giving as much 
dignity to the caty •did as Lowell did to 
the dandelion? How does the rhythm of 
the poem suggest the caly-did's song? 

3. Insects ire really interesting and 
amusing little creatures. Choose one 
with which you are acquainted and try 
writing an ode Himilar to the foregoing. 

THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE 

Pkiup Freneau 

Many p<k*1» express the emotion of sad- 
netw u hen they look at nature, because its 
he All ties arc often so short-lived. 

Fair that dost so comely* grow, 

Hid in this silent, dull retrent, 
Untouched by honied blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet: 

No roving foot shall crush thee 
here ® 

No busy hand provoke* a tear. 

By Nature's self in white arrayed, 

She hade thee shun the vulgar* eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by; 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
The days declining* to repose, is 

I rfrdxife (vfir' 4 Ar): 

’fvmefu; ittractiv#, 

• proeofst: bring forth- by picking the flower, 
‘rwlpar; common. 

* •Uelihtng; sinking; not, »n thu refuMng. 


Smit with those charms, that must 
decay, 

I grieve to see your future doom; 
They died — nor were those flowers 
more gay, 

The flowers that did m Eden bloom ; 
Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s 
power 

Shall leave no vestige of this 
flower. 

From morning suns and evening dews 
At first the little being came: to 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same; 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Freneau, who died in 1832, was one 
of the first poets of nature. What later 
poets whom you have considered used 
nature as a theme? 

2. How would you classify the foregoing 
poem? What emotion does it express? 
What thought is expressed in the poem? 
Where have you found the same thought 
expressed in other poems? 

3- Write an essay on the wild honey- 
suckle, using Freneau’s idees, 

THE INDIAN BURYING 
GROUND 
5y Phiup FaENBAtr 

Different tribes of Indians had different 
customs of burial. The following poem 
refers lo a tribe that buried its dead in a 
sitting position. 

In spite of all the learned have said, 

I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture that we give the dead 
PoinU out the soul’s eternal sleep. 

Not so the ancients of these lands 
The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, ’ 
And shares again the joyous feast. 

• potluu thai pip* thr d*ad: po*U<on In 

w (our own rfcco). bury our dead. piR^r- 
ent p*ofA*9 hAv« many dlfferoot 

methods of diapofing of the doad. 

'a *«>»<* of the** land*: ancient Inhabitants. 




hr BarU fftoM 


C«vririr •( ilia atiol 


THE END OF THE TRAIL 


His imag(*d birds, and painted lx>wl,’ 
And venison, for a journey cirosse*!,* 
Bespeak the nature of Ihe soul. 
Activity that knows no rest. js 

His bow for action ready bent, 

And arrows with a head of stone. 

Can only mean that life is spent, 

And not the old ideas gone. is 

iDdiao pottery U9g«llv had 
psiuied on it. 

' cooked, prepared. Pood was buried 

wiCa the Indiaoe. 


Thou, Stranger, that shall conic this 
way, 

No fraud upon ihe dead coininil, — 
Observe the swelling turf, aji<i s;iy 
They do not lie, bui here they sit. 20 

Here still a lofty rock remains, 

On which Ihe curiouj* eye may trace 
(Now wasted half by wc.'tring rains) 
The fancicft* of a ruiler' race. 

* /««<»«*.' piciurre: products of the 1 may) net ion. 

« rader; less eiviined. 
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Here still an aged elm aapires,^ u 
Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played. 

There oft a restless Indian queen s» 
(Pale Shebah’ w'lth her braided hair) 
And tnany a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that lingers there. 

By midnight moons, o'er moistening 
dews, 

In habit for the chase^ arrayed. 
The hunter still the deer pursues, w 
The hunter and the deer, a shade! 

And long shall timorous fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed 
spenr, 

And reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To sim<low$^ and delu.sions here. 4S 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Huw docs tlie foregoing poem show 
that Freneau was a lover of nature? 

2. What qualities did you note in the 
poem to show that it is a lyric? What 
emotions does it express? 

3. Could you discover any purpose in 
the poem except to express a poetic fancy 
of the author? Why do you suppose he 
Hiose such a peculiar theme? 

4. The burial customs of a people usu* 
ally tell a great deal about their beliefs. 
For example, tlie £g>*ptians embalmed 
their dead because they believed the soul 
would return to the body if it could be 
preserved. How did Freneau think the 
burial customs of the whites and Indians 
reflected their beliefs about a future life? 


BIRCHES* 


B\f Robert Frost 

Unless you live in the northern part of 
the country, you may ne^‘er have seen a 
birch tree. A birch is a slender, graceful 
tree^so slender that the weight of a boy 
will bend the whole tree. 

■From 

' anpiTci: fisM. 

< Shrhtih} the Queen of Shebs. whc esme to 
visit Solomon. 

* eht\u: hunt. 

« tAntfov*.' shMts. 


When I see birches bend to left and 
right 

Across the lines of straigbter darker 
trees, 

1 like to think some boy's been 
swinging them, 

But swinging doesn't bend them down 
to stay. 

Ice-storms do that. Often you must 
have seen them 6 

Loaded with ice a sunny winter 
morning 

After a rain. They click upon them- 
selves 

As the breese rises, and turn many- 
colored 

As the sUr cracks and erases* their 
enamel. 

Soon the sun’s warmth makes them 
shed crystftl shells lo 

Shatlcring and avalanching* on the 
snow-crust — 

Such heaps of broken glass to sweep 
away 

You’d think the inner dome of heaven’ 
had fallen. 

They are dragged to the withered 
bracken* by the load, 

And they seem not to break; though 
once they are bowed 

8o low for long, they never right them- 
selves: 

You may see their trunks arching in 
the woods 

Years afterwards, trailing their leaves 
on the ground 

Like girls on hands and knees that 
throw their hair 

Before them over their heads to dry 
in the sun. so 

But 1 was going to say when Truth 
broke in 

With all her matter-of-fact about the 
ice-storm 

(Now am I free to be poetical?) 

I should prefer to have some boy bend 
them 

^CTCit*: br*ftkx into n eomplicatod pttUro. 

• sliding down in henps. Iik« ss 
nvnlanehft. 

dome «/ Aeorea; people hove ime^ned 
Ihit the sky w a slaae dome. 

• bfoefcea.* a kind of fern. The trees sre puMau 

down to the ground by the weight of ice. 
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As he went out and in to fetch the 
cows — 

Some boy too far from town to learn 
basebaU, 

Whose only play was what he found 
himself, 

Summer or winter, and could play 
alone. 

One by one he subdued* his father’s 
trees 

By riding them down over and over 
again so 

Until he took the stiffness out of them, 
And not one but hung limp, not one 
was left 

For him to conquer. He learned all 
there was 

To learn alK>ut not launching out too 
soon 

And so not carrying the tree away u 
Clear to the ground. He always kept 
his poise- 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 
With the same pains you use to fill a 
cup 

Up to the brim, and even above the 
brim. 

Then he flung outward, feel first, with 
a swish, M 

Kicking his way down through the air 
to the ground. 

So was I once njyself a swinger of 
birches. 

And so 1 dreani of going back to be. 
It’s when Fm weary of considerations. 
And life is too much like a pathless 
wood 46 

Where your face burns and tickles with 
cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 
From a twig*s having lashed across it 
open. 

rd like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin 
over. « 

Muy no fate willfully misunderstand 
me 

And half grant what I wish and 
snatch me away 

Not to return. Earth’s the right place 
for love: 

^ Juc</: conqu^rtd. 

^poUe: bal«iic«. 


1 don’t know where it’s likely to go 
better. m 

I’d like to go by climbing a birch tree, 
And climb black branches up a snow* 
wUte trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear 
no more 

But dipped its top and set me down 
again. 

That would be good both going and 
coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger 
of birches. 6® 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Most of the poems of Robert Frost 
show the influence of his boyhood in New 
England. What did you learn about his 
boyhood from the poem? 

2. This poem is a lyric, but did you 
notice that there are no rliyines at tlie 
ends of tlie lines? A poem of this kind is 
said to l>e written in blank vense. What 
dniingtiishes it from prose? 

3. As y<m read tlie |H>cm, did you see • 
clearly, first, the birches benditag tinder the 
weight of ice. and then under the weight 
of a boy? Why tvas this a good subject 
for a poem? The poet expressed a wish 
to go back to enjoy the pleasures of 
childhood. Why do older people fre- 
quently have such a longing? 

THE PASTURE* 

By Rosert Frost 

A clear spring bubbling in a pasture, a 
new-born calf on uncertain legs — these are 
pictures of delight to any lover of nature. 

I'm going out to clean the pasture 
spring; 

rU only stop to rake the leaves away 
(And wait to watch the water clear, 

I may): 

I sha'n’t be gone long. — You come too. 

I’m going out to fetch the little calf ^ 
That’s standing by the mother. It s 
so young, 

It totters when she licks it with her 
tongue. 

I sha’n’t be gone long. — You come too. 

*Fn)m Ci>U9cUd Pomt, 



STOPPING BY WOODS 
PONDERING OVER THE POEM 


1. Frost was a farmer during part of 
his life. No doubt he went out to the 
pasture many times to clear the spring so 
that the cattle might drink, or to bring in 
a wobbly little calf. What other similar 
topics might he have used as subjects for 
poems? 

2 . The foregoing lyric is a simple states 
meut of facts, and an invitation. What 
are the facts and what is the invitation? 

3. How did the poet enable you to 
share in the enjoyment of his simple lades? 
Would his language have been as effective 
if it had been more formal? 

4. Write a short story or a few slansas 
about a simple experience you have had 
similar to tliat of Frost. 

NOTHING GOLD CAN STAY* 

By Robert Frost 

In the spring, when leaves first begin 
to unfold from buds, tl»ey are more yellow 
than green. Notice how the poet has 
used the change of color to illustrate a 
beautiful thought. 

Nature’s first green is gold/ 

Her hardest hue to hold. 

Her early leaf’s a flower; 

But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 

So fMen sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay,^ 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Many times Proet watched spring 
pome over the New F/ngland hillsides and 
wondered why such beauty could not last 
forever. What philosophy of life did he 
derive from his wonder? 

2. What qualities of a lyric did you 
note in the poem? Ih emotiou actually 
stated, or only implied? 

*yrom CoUtcUd Pofm*. 

' N«tur^$ firti grt<H it gotd: the newly epened 
leaves on (he treee ia spring are mere yeliQw 
than green. 

« gold can stay: notbioe can remain 
golden. 
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3. Did the tiny poem seem complete as 
you read? What, if anything, would you 
haw .dded? Why did the author think 
of beauty and happiness as always fleeting? 

STOPPING BY WOODS ON \ 
SNOWY EVENING* 

Hooekt Krost 

When are woods most Ijcauliful? U it 
when they wear the fialc gold of spring, 
the cool green of summer, the rirli colorx 
of fall, Of is it when they stand in the stiff 
black and white of winter? 

Whose woods these are I think I know 
His house is in the village though; 

He will noi soe me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 

My little horse must think it queer s 
To slop without a funnhouse near 
Bel ween ihc wwds and fro sen lake 
The (larke!*t evening of the year.' 

He gives his hnrne.ss a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake, jf> 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark ami deep. 
But I have promises (o keep, 

And miles to go l)efor<* I .‘‘leep, is 
And miles to go b<*fore I sleep. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

I Here again Frost tnnuKl to a I helm* 
from nature. How did he makr y<iij frel 
that he was really at h<ime in the country? 

2. Tlic foregoing pMxuii .xouikU like n 

narralit-e, hut is really n lyric. Do 

think the author witj* jnfer»'«te<J pniiiVrilv 
in Ihcsloryy or in the eoiotiou ho lelt u hon 
he kKiked at tlw siicm? 

3. Notice the rhyme iii (ho imioiii. Do 
you know of any other |>oeui with a >iuular 
pattern? 

4. Think of a .scene you have obMTved 
in winter and try to describe it in verse. 
•From CotleHed Poem/u 

* rt^dorkfdettHingeflht gtar: this is Decern b<‘r 
21. the shorleat day in (he year. 

« A«ra«M tdte; the author is riding in a sleigh. 
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CNtrMO 


N\(XmS ON A SNOWY UVtNlNO 


TIIK (5IUNI)STl)XI*> 

ihj H(»nKnT Kiu»st 

A <1*' voii know, )> n 

>tonr uhool inounl'**! im » irtiinruork 
;iim 1 nv'd for >li:tr^>ciiin^ (•hiU. Tin* wIi(h4 
I' turnrd !•>* imviii' ol n rraiik faMciird al 
tlic •ult> Tho lo lie .»har|H’r»'«l arc 

lichi riuniiiM rlic wIuh 4 it liirncHl 
'I'lic tollouinc (hat tiiriiiiic 

I he I'rnnUlonc ]> not always an ca-^y f.T*k. 
I'rom ' ' tifeifil Pwm* 


Ilavinc a wIxch‘1 and four lofcsof it« own 

lias riovor availed (ho cumbersome 
jirindst one 

To tfc‘t it anywhere that I can see. 

TIh*so Iiaiids have hcljK'd it go, and 
e*vrn race; 

Not all (ho motion, though, they ever 
lent, 

Not all (he miles it may have thought 
it went, 

Have got it one step from the starting 
place. 



THE GRINDSTONE 
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It stands beside the same old apple 
tree. 

The shadow of the apple tree is thin 
Upon it now; its feet are fast in snow. 
All other farm machinery’s gone in, jj 
And some of it on no more logs and 
wheel 

Than the grindstone can boast to stand 
or go. 

(I’m thinking chiefly of the wheel* 
barrow.) 

For months it hasn’t known the taste 
of steel, ^ 1 $ 

Washed down with rusty water* in 
the tin. 

But standing outdoors hungry, in the 
cold, 

Except in towns at night, is not a sin. 
And, anyway, its standing in the yard 
Under a ruinous^ live apple tree to 
Has nothing any more to do with me. 
Except that I retnember how of old 
One summer day, all day 1 drove it 
hard, 

And someone mounted on it rode it 
hard, 

And he and I between us ground a 
blade. n 

I gave it the preliminary spin. 

And poured on water (tears it might 
have been) ; 

And when it almost gnyly jumped and 
flowed, 

A Pather-Time-like man got on and 
rode. 

Armed with a scythe^ and spectacles 
that glowed. m 

He turned on will-power to increase 
the load 

And slow me down — and 1 abruptly 
slowed, 

Like coming to a sudden railroad 
station. 

I changed from hand to hand in 
desperation. u 

I wondered what machine of ages gone 

* known (Sc tooit of clcr^,* hM had no atMl 

held it for abarp«niA(. 

* down with ruotn wclor: the atone f rinds 
bettar whao water la poured ovor it. 

* ruinous: old and brokon. 

* ortfud with a crytSc: Far bar Tim* ia rcpr«aOpied 

oarryiiip a acytba. 


This represented an improvement on. 
For all I knew it may have sharpened 
spears 

And arrowheads itself. Much use for 
years 

Had gradually worn it an oblate 
Spheroid^ that kicked and .struggled in 
the gait, 40 

Appearing to return me hate for 
hate; 

(But I forgive it now as easily 
As any other bo>'hood enemy 
Whoso pride has failed to get him 
anywhere!. 

I wondered who it was the man 
thought ground— a 

The one who held the wheel back or 
the one 

Who gave his life to keep it going 
round? 

I wondered if he really thought it fair 
For him to have the say when we were 
done. 

Such w'ere the bitter thoughts to which 
I turned. 6 u 

Not for myself >vas I so much con- 
cerned. 

Oh no [—although, of course, 1 coulil 
have found 

A better w*ay to pass (he afternoon 
Than grinding disconi out of a grind- 
stone. 

And beating insects at iheir gritty 
tune.* .s( 

Nor w*as 1 for the man so much con- 
cerned. 

Once when (he grindstone almost 
jumped its bearing 
It looked as if he might be 
thrown 

And w'ounded on his blade. So fur 
from coring, 

1 laughed inside, and only cranked (he 
faster, eo 

(It ran as if it wasn’t greased but 
glued); 

I’d welcome any moderate disaster 
That might be calculated to postpone 

»p6to(« Spheroid: n curved lifure flAttciK^ci on 
two sidn; th« sloM wfts not ft circle. 

«Acan'/iD inteett at Iheir ^ritlp lune: the hum of 
th« frindfttone aouods very mgeh like the 
hum of certain insocte. 
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Wh&t evidently nothii^' could con- 
clude.' 

The thing that made me more and 
more afraid ^ 

Was that we'd ground It sharp and 
hadn't known* 

And now were only wasting precious 
blade. 

And when he raised it dripping once 
and tried 


The creepy edge* of it with wary 
touch, 

And viewed it over his glasses funny* 
eyed, to 

Only disinterestedly to decide 

It needed a turn more, 1 could have 
cried 

Wasn't there danger of a turn too 
much? 

Mightn't we make it worse instead of 
better? 

I was for leaving something to the 
wlu'tler.* 

What if it wasn’t all it should be? I’d 

Be satished if he’d be satisfied. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Still Hgaiti Frost turned to the coun- 
try for n tiicntc. Why do you suppose he 
WAM inspired to write a |H>em on a grind- 
stone? 

2. Docs the poem tell a story? Did 
you iKit ice anything more than a narrative 
AS you rend? 

3. I in VC you ever turned a grindstone? 
If so» how much did you feel the weariness 
of the hoy in tlie i><>ein? 


LYRIC OF ACTION 

By Paul IIa.^ilton Hayne 

Like the fife an<l drum that lead armies 
into battle, poets in;>pire discouraged souls 
to face new strugglcb in life. Whal is the 
inspiring thought in the poem that 
you arc about to road? 

• fonelude: end. 

' enepv fd^c: it made the boy shudder to see the 
old men run his fin^r over the edge. 

> u heller: person who sharpens a tool in the Arid 
with a whetstone to five it a teener edee 
than Che grindstone can. 


’Tia the part of a coward to brood 
O’er the past that is withered aod 
dead: 

What though the heart’s roses are 
ashes and dust? 

What though the heart’s music be 
fled? 

Still shine the grand heavens o’er- 
head, s 

Whence the voice of an angel thrills 
clear on the soul, 

’’Gird about thee thine armor, press 
on to the goal!" 

If the faults or the crimes of thy youth 
Are a burden too heavy to bear, 

What hope can rebloom' on the deso- 
late vraste )o 

Of a jealous and craven^ despur? 
Down, down with the fetters of fear I 

In the strength of thy valor and man- 
hood arise. 

With the faith that illumes* and the 
will that defies. 

”7*00 latet" through God’s infinite 
world, 

From His throne to life's nether- 
most^ fires, 

’’Too la(ef" is a phantom that flies at 
the dawn 

Of the soul that repents and aspires,* 
If pure thou hast made thy desires, 

There’s no height the strong wings of 
immortals" may gain so 

Which in striving to reach thou shalt 
strive for in vain. 

Then, up to the contest with fate, 
Unbound by the past which is dead! 

What (hough the heart’s roses arc 
ashes and dust? 

What though (he heart's music be 
fled? Si 

Still shine the fair heavens o’erhead; 

And sublime as the seraph who rules 
in the sun 

Beams the promise of joy when the 
conflict is won! 

• tehlooM (rS*blAm'): bloMom AgolQ. 

» craven.* edwftrdly. 

• kllumiofttM. 

' netkermoil: l«WMt. 

* eupirea: wiabn frow grest«r. 

* imwwrtcta: heroe*. 


GREAT POETS AND SMALL 
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PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this poem had been a 
soldier, and was well aware of the life 
music gives to weary feet. How did tl.is 
experience help him in writing the preced- 
ing poem? 

2. The poem is a lyric and ctcarly 
didactic, with a lessen to teaetk What b 
the lesson? 

3. How do the sound and rhytlnu of 
the poem help to make it inspiring? lUs 
It any of the qualities of martial music? 


COMPOSED IN AUTUMN 


Ey Pawl Hamilton Hayne 

The feeling of the following poem b one 
that is commonly experienced in autumn. 
Why do you supiiose so many more jioeins 
are written about autumn and spring than 
about summer and winter? 

With these dead leaves stripped from a 
withered tree» 

And alowlv fluttering round us, gentle 
frien<i, 

Some faithless souP a sad presjigo* 
might blend; 

To me they bring a happier augury:' 
Lives that shall bloom in genial* sun- 
shine free, k 

Nursed by the spell love's dews and 
breeaes send, 

And when a kindly Fate shall speak i he 
end, 

Down dropping id Time's autumn 
silently; 

All hopes fulfilled, all paMions duly 
blessed, 

Life's cup of gladness* drained, except 
the lees/ 

No more to fear or long for, but the 
rest 

Which crowns existence with its dream- 
less ease; 

Thus when our days arc ripe, oh ! let us 
fall 

Into that perfect Peace which waits for 
all! 

«oul; withQut faitb. 

’pre«<r^ (prfii'lj): predicti&o of the future. 

' outfury (6'iQ.rl) -. seme ee preeace. 

* kindly. 

*««p 0/ ptodnow.' hnppintea, compered to wfo«. 

* <««•.* MdJmcat ID the bottom of tht cup. 


PONDERING 0\ER THE POEM 

1. Like iiiaiiy other ll.iviic often 

wrote |M*eiii* on iinloro. How ihL 

jKiern eom|mrr with oilur \Mmus vou hme 
read on siitmiin? 

2. What \> the 1y|>c of the L 

the ernotHm pxproMsI or implieil? 

3. (omjwre the rhyilun amt ?.iyJe of 
the |H>etn mIiIi the our preceding. Doe*, 
the different^ in m.uikI mi it the differener 
in thought? Compare the emotion in tlii« 
poem with that t>f other ix)enis on autimiri 
which you have read. 

GREAT POETS AND SMALL 
Btf Paul Hamilton Havne 

Many people have lioen in!‘|nn*<l h>' the 
courage and cheerfulness of l>ird> mid 
various other snirnab. Animals always 
go OD their way, liapj)ily doing tlie best 
they can, even though other animals may 
do the same thing very much l>el(cr- 
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Shall I not falter os melodious wisg,‘ 
In that my notes are weak and may not 
rise 

To those wQrld'Wide entrancing bar- 
monies, 

Which the great poets to the ages sing? 
Shall my thought's humble heaven no 
longer ring s 

With pleasant lays, because the em- 
pyreal* height 

Stretches beyond it, lifting to the ugbt 
The anointed^ pinion* of song’s radiant 
king? 

Ahl a false thought! the thrush her 
fitful flight 

Ventures in vernal* dawns; a happy 
note 10 

Trills from the russet linnet’s gentle 
throat, 

Though far above tbe eagle soars in 
might, 

And the glad skylark — an ethereal* 
mote— 

Sings in high realms that mock our 
straining sight. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

I. Here i$ another poem which Hayne 
drew from nature. Wliat Hoes it tell you 
about WiH opinion of himself as a poet? 

3. Is the jK)cm a lyric? Does it express 
an emotion, descril)e nature, or teach a 
lc'.«»s<m? 

H. Did 3*ou find the |H>ern easy to read? 
^^Vrc you always sure what every sen- 
tence meant the fir^^t time you read it? 
Would the poem liavc l»een more effective 
if the style had licen )<im|>lcr? 

4. The poet had a message that he con- 
sidered worth while. Su|)|k>sc 3 *ou were 
called upon to cxprcf« the same message. 
WImt ty|>e of literature would you use? 
Wotild you consider poetry as good as any 
other? 

' sAat/ / nol /aittr on melotlipns shall I im»( 

•ins:. ev«n though it be lamely. 

'cmpvfoil (em>p1r>d]): ot (he hifhcst heaven. 

• dooi^rnf; made royal. Anointing with oil waa 

a part of eorortatlon reremoniea. 

« pi M ion.’ wing. 

< ivrNoi (vCr’nol): pertaining to spring. 

• <ther<al (S.ihe're.dl): heavenly. spirit>Uka. 


ASPECTS OF THE PINES 

By Paul Hamilton Havne 

What other poems have you read about 

trees? To many writers pines aeem very 

deprearing, suggesting solemn thoughts. 

To others, they suggest peace. 

Tall, somber, grim, against the morn- 
ing sky 

They rise, scarce touched by melan- 
choly airs,* 

Which stir the fadeless foliage dream* 
fully, 

Aa if from realms of mystical de- 
spairs. 

Tall, somber, grim, they stand with 
dusky gleams a 

Brightening to gold within the wood- 
land’s core, 

Beneath the gracious noontide's tran- 
quil beams— 

But the weird winds of morning 
sigh no more. 

A stillness, strange, divine, ineffable,* 

Broods round and o’er them in the 
wind's surcease, lo 

And on each tinted copse* and shim- 
mering dell 

Rests the mute rapture of deepH 
hearted peace. 

Last, sunset comes — the solemn joy 
and might 

Borne from the west when cloudless 
day declines — 

I^w, flutc-like brccses sweep the waves 
of light. i« 

And lifting dark green tresses of the 
pines, 

Till every lock Is luminous — gently 
float, 

Fraught with hale'* odors up the 
heavens afar. 

To faint when twilight on her virginal 
throat 

Wears for a gem tbe tremulous ves- 
per star." 

* mriancMf air$: br«es«« that a«»m aad. 

* iK/tfS/r indaaeribabla. 

thickat. 

haalthfu). 

M mper otat; evening star. 
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PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Hayne actually lived for many years 
in a pine forest in Georgia. He was poor, 
in both money and health, and had a 
hard time supporting his family. How 
may these conditions have affected his 
attitude toward pines? 

2. This puein expresses a moud rather 
than an emotion. It is a lyric, but the 
author probably meant it to be chiefly 
descriptive. What feeling does it show? 

3. Did you see clear pictures of the pines 
as you read? If so. describe what you 
saw. 

4. Have you ever spent any time in a 
pine M’oods? How did the trees affect 
you? Did you ha^'e any feeling of sad- 
ness such as Hayne had when he wrote 
the foregoing [x>em? 

FOUR LITTLE FOXES* 

By Lkw Sarbtt 

Mtllc iiiiimalH have an appeal that Is 
Abmuit nniverwil. In the following poem 
the author wTites alwut four little foxes 
which he found in the w'oods. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant 
hurricane; 

Nussling one another, and wh imperii^ 
with pain, 

The new little foxes are shivering in 
the rain. . . is 

Step softly. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Hie author of the preceding poem 
has spent much of his life in the woods. 
How could you tell that he Is intimately 
acquainted with his subject? 

2. To what type of literature does the 
poem belong? ^Vhat emotion does it 
express? 

3. What purpose do you think the poet 
had in mind when he wrote the poem? 
How did he express the feeling that spring 
is a gentle and kindly sGasf>ii of the year? 

4. XX» you think foxes should be allowed 
to live unharmed in parts of the country 
where tliey can do little damage? What 
steps would you take to insure their safety? 

AFTERWHILES* 

By Jauas Wkitcosiu Riluy 


Speak gently, Spring, and make no 
sudeion sound; 

For in my win<ly valley, yesterday I 
found 

Kew-born foxes squirming on the 
ground. . . 

Speak gently. 


Walk softly, March, forliear the bitter 
blow: 4 

Her foot within a trap, her blootl upon 
I he snow. 

The four little foxe.A saw their mother 


go. . . 


Walk softly 


Co lightly, Spring, oh, give them no 
alarm; 

When I covered them with Imughs to 
shelter them from harm, jo 

The thin blue foxes suckled at my 
arm. . . . 

Go lightly. 

*Froni Sm^ke. 


Most people make promises to them- 
selves about the things they arc going to 
do later on—when they are not so busy, 
when they have more money, when there 
is better weather. The author of the fob 
lowing poem shows how often they never 
get around to doing things at all. 

Where are they — the after whiles — 
Luring us the lengthening miles' 

Of our lives? Where is the dawn 
With the dew across the lawn 
Stroked with eager feet the far 4 
Way the hills and valleys arc? 

Where the sun that smites the frown 
Of the eaat ward-gazer <lown?’ 

W’here the rifted wreaths of mist 
O’er us, tinged with amethyst. lo 
Hound the mountain’s steep aefiles? 
Where arc all the after whiles? 

•Frpm 

• iMtiny M /A« mtVe*; drawing ua 

onward by the hope that we ahall have time 
for enjoyment after a while. 

• . . . tl9wn: the morning aun la so ebearfuJ 
that no ona who looka al it can frown. 
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Afterwhile — and we will go 
Thither, yon, and to and fro — 

From the atiSing city atreeta is 

To the country's cool retreats — 

From the riot to the rest 
Where hearts beat the placidesi ; 
Afterwhile, and we will fall 
Under breezy trees, and loll so 

In the shade, with thirsty sight 
Drinking deep the blue delight 
Of the skies that will beguile 
Us as children — afterwhile. 

Afterwhile— and one intends n 

To be gentler to his friends— 

To walk with them, in the hush 
Of still evenings, o’er the plush* 

Of home-leading fields, and Rtan<l 
Long at parting, hand in hand: m 

One, in time, will joy to take 
New resolves for someone’s sake. 

And wear then the look that lies 
Clear and pure in other eyes- * 

Ho will soothe and reconcile ss 

His own conscience — afterwhile. 

Afierwhile — we have in view 
A far scene to ioumey to,— 

Where the old home is, and where 
The old mother waits us there. «o 
Peering, as the time grows late, 

Down Che old path to the gate.— 

How we’ll click the latch that locks 
In the pinks and hollyhocks. 

And leap up the path once more a 
Where she waits us at the door!-* 

How we*]l greet the dear old smile. 

And the warm tears — ofterwhile! 

Ah, the endless afterwhiles f— 

Le^ues on leagues, and miles on miles, 
In the distance far withdrawn, 
Stretching on, and on, and on, 

Till the fancy is footsore 
And faints in the dust before u 

The last milestoneV granite face, 
Hacked with: Here Beginneth Space. 
0 far glimmering worlds and wings, 
Mystic smiles and beckonings, 

Lead us through the shadowy aisles, 
Out into the afterwhiles. «• 

• thick frass. like plueh. 

' tni'ieelone.' a atone $et up to mark dieteoec on 
ft roBd. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The autlmrof this p<K*m w'rotc mtxstly 
sUiiit ordirian' t>c<>ple aud evon'dav things. 
His poetiy' has Ixjcoine very popular, 
because people enjoy reading about others 
like themselve^ an<l alwmt cxiiericnces like 
their own. Kind out witric of the titles of 
liift \yocms and suuie of the rornmon 
experienew he lia> jHirtraynl. 

2. To wiiat tj'ja* of literature liws the 

lielong? U’hat pattern of rhyme is 

ufted? 

3. Did you find the imiciii ea>y to read? 
Did the worxi/i fit tiie (piict sidiio^ of the 
iHiern? What [wris of the jKieiii scconed a 
little hard to umicrstend? 

4. Have you ever dreamed of things 
you were goinx to do aftcT uiule? Why 
do most drearris turn out like the after* 
whiles *j( the fxtet? 

THE liELLS 
By Edgar Aua.v Pot 

As you read the following jKiem. notice 
how (he :«oiJnd foMowi, the 1 hough t of the 
xUnsKs. Tlie autiuir trhxl in eaeh stoiisa 
to imitate the rhythm of the UdI he 
<lc:«cribitig. 

I 

Hear the »le<lges* with the hells, 
Silver UdU! 

What a world of merrimi'Ul* their 
melody foretells? 

How they tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy :iir of iiiglil ! & 

While the Slurs, that oversprinkle 
All the heuvens, siHmi to twinkle 
With a eryMalline^ delight : 
Keeping time, time. time. 

In a sort of Uuiiie' rime. (o 

To the tinlinnabulaiioiV I hut .'O imw- 
cully wells 

From the liclls, Im'IIs, bells, bells, 
Hells, bclb*, bells - 

From the jingling and the tinkling of 
the bells. 

* ttfdfet: siftda. 

* «vWrfft/«rrrmrn/.'slftjah-rid^pftrtiPs won* onw* 

a very popular amuscm^nl in ihr country. 

* (krtft'id'Un) : clear, sparkling. 

* Aanrc (rotWlk): Runic wriiiny wuj used by tne 

old S<«ndinaviiiu. It cannot now be read 
«*ilh any certainty. 

* (iitliai(tfbiUtfrioi(itIa'tl*nib*a-la'fthan) : linkliiii;. 
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II 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their har- 
mony foretells] 

Through the balmy air of night 
How tney ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes,' 
And all in tune, so 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that [tatena, while 
she gloats 
On the moonl 

Oh, from out the sounding cells, ^ 
What a gush of euphony* volumi- 
nously^ wells! u 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 
On the Future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing so 
Of the l^lTs, Mils, bells, 

Of the bells, Mis, ImIU, Mis, 

Bells, Mis, Mis— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of 
the Mis! 

m 

Hear the loud alarum* Mis, ss 
Brazen Mis! 

What a talc of terror now their (ur- 
bulcncy tells! 

In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their af- 
fright! so 

Too much horrifled to speak. 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy 
of the fire. 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf 
and frantic fire, 44 

Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never, 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the MU, Mis, Mis! to 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair] 

< moUrn-fi^dtn Noitt: note* like 1i<|uld fo]4. 

> efih: hollow* in»i4e Che beHa. 

harmony. 

« eo/umitteice^V <v^lfl'mt*nft*«li}: Jo larfe volume. 

■ oforum aJviD. 


How they clang, and claab, and 
roar! 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating 
Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging 
And the clanging, 

How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, so 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 

How the danger sinks and 
swelU,— 

By the sinking or the swelling in the 
anger of the bells. 

Of the MU, 66 

Of the MU, belU, bells, bells, 

^lls, bdls, MU — 

In the clamor and the clangor of 
the belU! 

IV 

Hear the tolling of the MU, 

Iron belU! to 

What a world of solemn thought their 

monody^ compels! 

In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their 
tone! 

For every sound that floats ?« 

From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people — ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 60 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone,* 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone — 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human — 
They arc ghouls r* et 

And their king it is who tolls; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 

Rolls 

A paean'* from the bells; 

* pQtpitciin0 ac>; *ir vibr*tinc with sound wave*. 

* (mSB'S-dT): a solemn ode aunr Ift 
Gmak tr*c*dy. 

• monofona (mSa'S'teB): sound that conCinuea 00 

a smfle Bole. 

• 9hoMl9 (cAIz); shoata who ware auppoaed to 

be the actual bodies of tbe dead. 

** poeoK (pe'dn) : aooc ot Joy. 
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And his msrry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells, 
And he dances, and he yells: 
Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic ^yine, 

To the paean of the bells. 

Of the bells: 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic ^yme, 

To the throbbing of the bells. 

Of the bells, bells, bells — 

To the sobbiE^ of the bells; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

As he knells, knells, knells, im 
I n a happy Runic rh)nne, 

To the rolling of the bells, 


Of the bells, bells, l>ells: 

To the lolling of the bells, 

Of the bells, bells, bells, Mis. 

Bells, Mis, Mis— in 

To the moaning and the groaning of 
the Mis. 

PONDERING 0\'ER THE POEM 

1. Edgar Allan Poe was a master uf 
musical language. To him tlie sound of a 
woni was fully as iin|>ortHnt as its mean* 
ing. Notice, for eicample, the snnnd of 
the adjective that occurs in the second 
line of etch stansa — silver, gulden, brazen, 
iron. Does each of these adjectives suggest 
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the sound of the bell the poet is describing 
in a stansa? 

2. This poem is a beautiful lyric and 
should be read purely for iU music. Notice 
how each stansa expresses a different emo- 
tion, suggested by the bell it describee or 
imitates. 

3. What purpose do you think Poe had 
in mind when he wrote the poem? Have 
you ever read a poem of a similar nature? 

4. What other kinds of bells might Poe 
have mentioned? Perhaps you would like 
to write a stanza to imitate the rhythm 
and meaning of another kind of bell. 

ANNABEL LEE 
By Eooar Allan Pob 
As you read the following poem, com* 
]>are its sound with that of the poem you 
just read by the same author. Here again 
the soimd of the words expresses a great 
deal of the feeling in the poem. 

It was rimny and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea. 

'I'hat a tnni<lon there lived whom you 
may know 

By (he name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no 
other thought s 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

I wus n child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was 
more than love, 

I and my Annabel le 

With n love that the wingdd seraphs 
of heaven 

('oveted' her and me. 

And this wus the reason that, lor)g ago. 
In this kingdom by (he sea, i4 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beuu(iful Annaliol Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And boro her away from me. 

To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. so 

The nngels, not half so happy in 
heaven, 

\\ Old envying her and me; 

I ^lelaf envied. 


Yesf that was the reason (a£ all men 
know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud 
by night, ss 

Chilling and killing my Annabel 

But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 

Of those who were older than we, 

Of many far wiser than we; 

And neither the angels in heaven 
above, so 

Nor the demons* down under the sea. 
Can ever dissever^ my soul from the 
soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 

For the moon never beams, without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: u 

And the stare never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night -tide I lie down 
by lh<> Ri<lc 

Of my darling — my darling — my life 
and my bride, s» 

In her sepulcher* there hy the sea. 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Poe married s girl who was very 
young. She died after they had been 
married but a very few yean*. How does 
the poem reveal his «irr<iw over her death? 

2. This poem is narrative in form, but 
it is also a lyric, with groat uni 1 5 * of feeling 
Kind parts that express great emotion. 

3. I)id you noliee. as you read, that 
the poem contains only purely harmonious 
sounds and not a single awkward state- 
ment ? Wh a t d« H*)' t h is t ol I you abo u t Poo ’s 
skill in writing? 

4. D<» not try to analyze the |H>em. 
.Some of (he lines have no select Ac tneaning. 
Read the |K>cm, therefore, onb* for the 
lieauty of its music and the depth of feel- 
ing it expresses. 

* amnion j.' eWI sz^irlts. 

* arMrf«r <d(s44v'Sr>: Mparata. 

< nizhi.time. Tide U an old word (or 

time. 

*»eputeher (sep'flUkfri : pJac» of burial. 
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by b«rk*i 


I WAS A CHILD ASD SHIv WA-s A (MILD 
IM THIS KINGDOM HV THE SF.A*' 


Poe bclievwl that words in lh<*in*<clv<K 
au^estcd feelings and Cinotiun.^. \xtrt\y >>y 
their meaning, but even more by (heir 
eound. For exam]>]e, (he various MMind!< 
of 0, i. and a sugge>t a feeling of melan- 
choly. Notice how often lhet«e s^Kinds 
occur in the poem yuu lia%x just read. 
Combinatiocis of sour^s tliat are naturally 


pnmounred ^lo\^ly have (he >Hme elTvit. 

When you say the word** the 

sea/’ yi>u haw to say (hem slowly. This 
may Iia\'e tieon one reason u)iv INh* clui'e 
a seaside set ling for his (iolhrough 

the iwem very PHrefidly and make a Jj>l 
of all tlie wonI« which yu think he 
included largely for (iieir s,>uikI alone 
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THE BUILDERS 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

The followiog poem compares all lUc to 
the construction of a great building and 
urges everyone to do his best. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rime.* 

Nothing useless is, or low; a 

Each thing in its place Is be^; 

And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 

Time is with materials filled; la 
Our todays and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not» ^cause no man sees, ii 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art,’ 

^ Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. » 

IvTt us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may 
dwell, 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, u 

Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Btiild today, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And asoemling and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, as 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

• rime: another spelline of 

Utder dayto/ /Irl; art of earlier times. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The foregoing is one of the beat- 
known poems in all literature written in 
praise of work. Longfellow was at his beat 
when he had a lesson to teach. What 
lesson did you find in this poem? 

2. The poem is a lyric, but also an alle- 
gory. In other words, it teaches a les- 
son by comparing one thing with another, 
detail by detail. Explain the comparisons 
in your own words. 

3. Did you find the poem easy to read? 
Were the lines pleasing In sound? Did 
the sound of the words harmonise with 
the theme? 

4. What does the use of verse add to 
the poem? Would the allegory have 
seemed as convincing in prose? Explain 
why a beautiful thought is usually more 
impressive when it is expressed in verse 
rather than in prose. 

THE RAINY DAY 

By Henry Wadsworth Lonofbllow 

A rainy day is often depressing, espe- 
cially in the fall. Note what the poet 
has to ssy about a rainy day in the fol* 
lowing poem. Is the poem depressing in 
spirit? 

The day is cold and dark and dreary; 
It rains and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the moulder- 
ing* Tvall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 
And the day is dark and dreary, s 

My life is cold and dark and dreary; 

It rains and the wind is never weary; 
My thoughts still cling to the moulder- 
ing past, s 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in 
the blast, 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart 1 and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shin- 
ing; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall, i4 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

> m^uUerinf: eriunblins* 
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PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Longfellow’s writingH ire not so 
popular as (bey were a number of years 
ago. He was very skiJIful in lianHIiiig 
words, but his Ideas somolimes lack fresb* 
ness and originality. Doubtlexs, however, 
Ills style was e»t>ecially good for (be sub' 
jects upon wliich he wrote. \Vha( obvious 
value ia there in staling a truth in language 
that is beautiful and easy to renieinl>er7 

2. This poem is easy (o ela.><sjfy as to 
type. What type is it? Does the lan- 
guage fit the thought which is e3(pre!(.<ed? 

3. Relate an experience you have had 
on a rainy day similar to that described in 
the poem. 

A PSALM OF LIFE 

By Henbt Wadsworth LoMCFettow 

The following poem is probably quoted 
more often than any other poem in the 
English language. As you read it, look 
for statements that may Itc considered 
gernt» of thought. 


WH.AT THE HE.MtT OK THE VOfNti 
MAN SAID TO THE KSALMfST 

Tell me not, in mournful numhoi^,' 
“Life is but an etnpiy droatn!” 

For the soul is demi thul slumbers, 
And things nre not what ihey soom. 

Life is real! Life is carneKl! s 

And (he gru%’o is not its goal: 

“Dust (hou art, to dusl reiurrir^i,”* 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; jo 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 

Art is long,* ami Time is Heeling, 

And our hearts, though stout and 
brave, 

t^till, like mufHod drums, are boating 
Funeral marches to the grave. is 

* nmiiarrf.* v«r9C9. 

* "DutI (AoH «rO to relHfmerf’: Yqu arc maJe 

of malcriaU found in the earth, and nauit 
return to earth: part M the funeral serviee. 

* Art la foas.* It takca a long time (n aucceeri. 
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In the world’s brosd field of battle. 

In the bivouac* of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 

Bo a hero in the strife! is 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act, — act in the liviz^; Present! 

Heart within, and Qod o’erhead! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, ss 
And, departing, leove behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

IjCurn to labor and to wait. n 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

I. Doth of the iKHMns from l^iigfellow 
Hoorn a little even though they are 
intended to l>e inspiring. What d<ieK Chb 
tell y<Mi nliout Ix>rigfell4m himself? 

'2. The hiregoing p4»em w both lyric and 
didnctic. What lesion docM it teach? 

W!)y do you suppose the ;K>eni ap|>eals 
to the enmtiohe of 90 many people and is 
so often c<iiniuittr<l to memory? If you 
try to Ir/irn parts of it, you will find that 
it is very ensy to remcmlier. Find out if 
you can, ju>‘t why this* is* s»o. 

A. Take the i<lene of the |K>ctn and 
express them hi prose. In other words, 
write an es.<ny ciiilKKlying the ideas. Do 
the ideas 6 1 aii essay ns well as a poem? 

KILLDEE 

liy John Banister Tabb 

The kilklee is a bird, more commonly 
called tlic kill deer. It comes out just at 
twilight to hunt for insects, w'hich it 
catches in the air. lU oft-repeated cry 
• Ktrouttr <bIv’A>ak>: mililaty ramp. 
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sounds almost exactly like the title of the 
poem. Perhaps you have heard iU call. 

Killdeel Killdeel far o’er the lea 
At twilight comes the cry. 

Killdeel a marsh-mate answereth 
Across the shallow sky. 

Killdeel Killdeel thrills over me 
A rhapMody’ of light, e 

As star to star gives utterance 
Between (he day and night. 

Killdeel Killdeel 0 Memory, 

The (win birds, Joy and Pain, 

Like shadows parted by the sun, 

At twilight meet again. is 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the poem you have 
just read was a priest, and is usually 
known as Father Tabb. How can you 
tell from the poem that he loved nature? 

2. How would you classify the poem as 
to type? When you read It. did you feci 
the same emotion as the author intended? 

3. Of course. 3 *ou iiotice<l that the poem 
has real beauty. Did tlie l>cauty of the 
clear, peaceful twilight ct)me from the 
sound of the words, the rhythm, the mean- 
ing. or a happy combination of all three? 

4. Explain the analogy in the poem. 
How* can joy and pain be said to answer 
each other? 

> fAnjMody frtp'«S.<ir) : a musical eomposiClOB 

filled with intense feebag. It Is oftea applied 

te anything axpreauap joyous amotion. 
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SONG OF THE MODERNS* 

By John Goui.d pLrrcBeR 

Kothine is over gained without some 
loss. For instance, a certain price has 
been paid for progress. As yt»i read the 
following poem, notice what the author 
thinks we ha^’e sacrificed in modern life. 

We more than others have the |M»rfec*i 
right 

To sec the cities Hko the !1anil>eaux' 
along the night. 

Wc more than others have the right so 
cast away 

Though like a withered leaf, since it 
has served its day; 

Since for this truttslent joy, which not 
for long cun burn a 

Within our hcarla, we gave up in 
return 

Ten thousand >'OHrs of holy magic 
power 

Drawn from th(> <larkti(^s tu Iranscetui* 
death’s hour. 

For every witch that died an electric 
lamp shall hare, 

For every wisard drowned, the clear 
blue air tc 

Shall roar with jass-bands into listen* 
ing ears; 

For every alcheitust^ who s|>ent in vain 
his years 

Seeking the .stone of truth,* a motor* 
horn 

Shall scare the sheep that wander 
among the corn. 

And there shall be no more the spirits 
of the deep. ii 

Nor holy satyrs slumbering upon the 
steep, 

•FVom TA* dIocA fUck. 

• flamhfQUt (flAm'bte): torchn. 

• transetnd ((rSR-«Snd'>: r>«« 

*otrAenia( {St'kA-mfst): • man who mixed 
vftrlaux 9ub6tBnc«9 hopinf to produce sold 
or the phlloMpher’»etonc. 

•tUnu «/ (rttih; philowpher’e »tone, which was 
•uppoetd to five wiedom to lie poeeeesor. 


Nor angels at a manger or a cross. 

Life shall go on, to ugly gain or loss; 

Yet vaster and more tragic, till at last 
This present too shall make part of the 
past:-- 20 

Till all I he joy and tragedy that man 
knows 

Today, b<*eomc stiff gravestones in 
long rows: 

Till none dure look on the tiiouiiiaiiis 
ranked afar. 

And think "1'hese art* (he cu.'U>uff 
le:ivings of soioe xtar.” 

PONDERING ON ER THE POEM 

1. Hie autluir of 1lii« |K^>m was ooo of 
the fir?>( to hrenk away frcmi old noiven. 
tjoiiil foriiiK of vers(» U’li.it fositure*' of 
irHRlcra verst* did y«oi hi it I in the |Mx>ai? 

2. 1)<KK (he |HK.nii ThK ivi'ily into ii 
dehiiiic ty|)e? WIint omotioii is iiiiplied7 
Is lliis an eniofitin of the {kk'C Idin.-elf. or 
is it a universal ftiding? 

'<i. IVrliH|»« vtMj foniitl (he |HM>m rntiicr 
dinieult tti understniul. Whxt jiurl' HH'iiied 
the harJci>(? Wlmt might the |>oid him* 
done t<j rrinke (hr dillu’iilt^ 

UlTLE BOV Bl.riC 

By Evoksk FiBLh 

People today arr murh h‘>'> :«oiitimcnlnl 
Uiari tlwy wert» yours ugtK Onn*. for 
inxtanct*, they frvquontly shut up thi> 
room of soineoiio wIki died ami ko|)t it fur 
years just as he left it. 

The little toy dog is cu voted witii du>t, 
But sturdy and stun oh he stands : 

And the little toy .<o Idiot is red with 

rui^t. 

And his musket molds in his hund.<. 
Time was when the little toy clog was 
new, 5 

And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that w*as the time when our Littlo 
Boy Blue 

Kissed them and put them there. 
*‘Now, don't you go till I come," he 
sud, 
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“And don’t you make any noise I " 
So, toddling ofT to his trun^e-bed/ ti 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 
Ohl the years are many, the years are 
long, IS 

But the little toy friends are true! 

Aye. faithful to Little Boy Blue they 
stand, 

Each in the same old place — 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand. 

The smile of a little face; so 

And they >vonder, as waiting the long 
years tlirough 

In the dust of that little chair. 

What has become of our Little Boy 

Bhic, 

he kissed them and put them 
there. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoing poem is 
soiuctiiucA cnllcd the poet of childhood. 
This IK hocaiise he wrote many poems for 
children or iixed children as characters in 
many of his writings. Find out what 
Home of his other i>oem!* are. 

2. ThU |X)em is really a song. It has 
U'cn set to music, and you have no doubt 
heard it over the radio. What emotion 
dc>e« it express? Is the emotion stated in 
words, or is it implied in the description? 

Write the story of the jioem in prose, 
introducing all the feeling you can. 

TEARS* 

Dy Lisette WooowonTK Reese 
The folhivving jxiem, like one early in 
the unit, deals with the idea of change. 
Nothing lasts very lung, not even sorrow*. 

When I consider Life and its few 
years — 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 
Kre the last echo dies within our ears; 
A rose choked in the grass; an hour of 
fears; a 

•From A Wu^ide Lutt, 

• fruiidtc-bed: m low bed for a child. It could be 
slipped under a larsor bod during the day. 


The gusts that past a darkening shore 
do beat; 

The burst of music down an unlisiening 
street — 

I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of 
the sheep, lo 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see 
aright 

How each hath back what once he 
stayed to weep : 

Homer his sight,* David his little lad I 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Nearly all of thU author's poems are 
simple and easy to read. For this reason 
they are generally quite popular. What 
did you find in the foregoing poem that 
you especially liked? 

2. How would you classify the poem as 
to type? Does it express an emotion as 
well as a thought? Is the style easy and 
natural? 

3. What analogies does the author use 
to express the briefness of life? What 
ones would you have used had you been 
writing the poem? 

LET THE PAST DIE* 

By WiLUAM Ellery Leonard 

Tlie following poem shows a great con- 
trast in feeling with other poems you have 
read in the unit. Read carefully to note 
what the difference really is. 

You tell me (you in life and books well 
read): 

“ Let your Past die* with all its grief and 
riot.” 

Ldt the Past die! — The past is never 
dead! 

Not at high noon! Not in the starry 
quiet! 

My Past is gesturing in this limp you 
pity, 6 

And whitens in this scar against the 
blast, 

* MtfiU: la supposed to have been blind. 

*Fram A $^m o/ Bartk. 

* Lef pour Pssf dif: forget the psst snd let It go 

completely out of your mind. 
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Aod not a tm, a book, a aonic, a cUy, 
But has today iu meaning front my 
Past. 

There is, good friends, scant wisdom in 
this letting/* 

I am my Past so long as I am I ; le 
And in a brave reshaping, nol for* 
getting, 

Is my one hope and action not to die; 
The Past that might have killed me if 
it could 

I sternly mold to art and hardihood. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. This i>oem tella you a great deal 
about the author, it you read bct^«'cen the 
lines. What do you think it tells? 

2. To what literary type docs the poem 
belong? What emotion does it express? 
Is the emotion personal? 

3. What meaning did you get from the 
line "I am my past so loog as I am F*? 
Did the author mean the statement to be 
hopeful or did he mean it to be one of 
despair? 


CONTINENTS END* 

Bp RoaiNSO.H JcFFLiis 

Have yuu ever >«t<Mtd t>n a jioirit nf 
land and hxikcil out u|xin tho nocAii? 
There is something romantic aUmt tho 
farthest point of land on a conliriont. 
The |>oe( who wrote the following aclerlhiM 
faneioi all that lies l>chind it and all tinil 
Ilex ahead. 

At I he equinox' when the on rt 1 1 wu> 
veiled in a late ruin, wren i bed wiih 
poppies, waiting spring, 

The ocean swelled for a far storn) :md 
beat its l>ouii<1ary. the gruuti<k<w<>j|' 
shook the beds of granite. 

I, gazing at the boundaries of granite 
and spray, the establi.^hed sea> 
marks, felt belund me 

*FVom ToHtfr «n4 OlMef 

• t^ainox (S'kwi*neK>: I he lim# of y«»r whi^n th^ 

M>Onday sun b struieht ovorhfM<l 
equatpr and thf days and nights arr 
<a lenclb: here March 21. 

* f rcuad*««p<lt; a bread, deep wave orisirtaline 

tar away. 
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MouDtaio and plain, tbe immense 
breadth of tbe continent, before me 
the mass and doubled stretch of 
water. 

I said, You yoke^ the Aleutian seal* 
rocks with the lava and coral 
sowing that flower south, f 

Over your flood the life that sought 
the sunrise^ faces ours that has fol- 
lowed the evening star.* 

The long migrations meet across you^ 
and it is nothing to you, you have 
forgotten us, Mother. 

You were much younger when we 
crawled out of the womb and lay in 
the sun's eye on the sideline. 

It was long and long ago; we have 
grown proud since then and you 
have grown bitter; life retains 

Your mobile,^ soft, unquiet strength; 
ami envies hardness, the insolent* 
quietness of stone. is 

The tides are in our veins, wc shall 
mirror the stars, life is your child, 
but there is in me 

Older and harder than life and more 
imperial, the eye that watched 
bcioro there was an ocean; 

'I'hat watched you flU your beds out of 
the condensation of thin vapor^ and 
watched you change them. 

That saw you soft and violent wear 
your boundaries down, eat rock, 
shift places with the continents. 

' voice: Join. 

• tife th itf AO the vh nno« ; dOo^ndtntA of poople 

who travotod to th« ooAt and pooploo Aoi* 
w'hon i>opula(ion Rrwt oprrod over the ^arth 
from its Auppooed oricinat «f^ncer. 

• that hoe foihueti the trening «fnr: mixtated 

wOAiward to Europ« and Amoriea. 

• N(i^r«/0(in« mref a<*rOM th« author B npoak* 

in^ of th» Pnrihe. with tb« poopio* who 
miffratpd to tho vast on one siov. and thoo* 
who mieraivd to the west on the other. 

« mobile (md'bih'. freely moving. 

'tni'ofvnf (fn'sS'lfnt): proud, haughty. 

' romleneali^n o/ fhin ropor; all the water on the 
parth is suppnsed to have existed io the 
bpginnine as clouds and to have fallen as 
ram. hllins tbe hollows and forming the 
oceans. 


Mother, though my song's measure is 
like your surf*beat*s ancient rhythm, 
I never learned it of you. is 

Before there was any water there were 
tides of fire;* both our tones flow 
from the older fountun. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoing poem 
looks to nature for many of his themes. 
How does he reveal in the poem you just 
read that he is a lover of nature? 

2. This poem is free verse. That is, 
the rhythm is a matter of feeliug, rather 
than of measured form. The poetry lies 
in the style and ideas. 

3. What feeling did you get as you read 
the poem? Did you feel the long stretch 
of the pa^t. with changes in both the 
nature of life and conditions on the 
earth? What purpose do you think the 
author had in writing the poem? 

4. Tlie author has used much material 
from modern science in the poem. Do 
you think it is possible to make scientific 
knowledge romantic? If so, how? 

PORTRAIT OF A BOY* 

By Stesken Vincent Ben^t 

To children dreams are often more real 
than reality itself. Tlie boy in the follow* 
ing poem hsd a dream of pirates that was 
even more real than a whipping which lie 
had just received. 

After the whipping he crawled info 
bed, 

Accepting the harsh fact with no great 
weeping. 

How* funny unrle’s hat had looked 
slrijicd red! 

He chuckled silently. The moon came, 
sweeping 

A block, frayed rag of tattered cloud 
before b 

In scorning; very pure and pale she 
seemed, 

*Prom Ballade and Potme. 

*tide$ o/ firt: wh«n the «spth was hot, melted 
rQ«k. 
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Floodiog hU bed with radiance. On 
the floor 

Fat motes ‘ danred, He.«8obbr<i; flo.W 
hia eyes and dreamNl. 

Warm sand • •"ninrl him, Bliirls 
of crimson light 

Splashed the white grains like blood. 

Past the cave’s mouth lo 

Shone with a large, fierce splendor, 
wildly bright, 

The crooked constellations of the 
South; 

Here the Cross* swung; and there, 
affronting Mars, 

The Centaur* stormed aside a froth of 
stars. 

Within, great casks like wattled alder- 
men* is 

Sighed of enormous feasts, and cloth of 
gold 

Glowed on the walls like hot desire. 
Again, 

Beside webbed purples* from some 
galleon’s* hold, 

A black chest bore the skull and bones 
in white 

Above a scrawled “ Gunpowder 1” By 
the dames, 99 

Decked out in crimson, gemmed with 
syenite,’ 

Hailing their fellows with outrageous 
names. 

The pirates sat and diced. Their eyes 
were moons. 

’'Doubloonsl” they said. The words 
crashed gold. “ Doubloons 1" 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The Authnr of the hiregouig ^clcflioii 
has nTitten poetry 9inee he was a young 
man. He has aUn written a huinl>cr of 
novels. Find out w’hat you can about 
t))e themes which he uses a» suhiecLs. 

^ /‘al mc/ft: $pe<k» of dust. 

* CroH; Soul horn Cross, s const sllstivn seen la 

th« tropics and the Southern Homisphor*. 

* Centaur (sSn^C6r): artother constellation. 
waUlfd c/(/trmf": aldermen so fat their Stocks 

hint down like a cock'i wattles. 

'tecbScd pttrpfea. woven purples, purple fabrics, 
•fdffeon <|iryon): a high ahi|K such aa the 
treaau re-hunt inf pirates saiM. 

*s|r«nrf« (sl'e-rtlt): a crystalline rock. The 
autkor probably liked tbe sound of tbe word, 
for syeaite in not really a sem. 


2. Thb poem U reaJJy & character study. 
It tells a great deal more about (he boy 
than it actually says in words. Explain 
how this is brought about. 

3. Write a character study of the boy 
in prrn&e, making your production a« com- 
plete a^ you can without departing from 
(he fact.< implietJ ui the poem. 

THE B.VLLAD OF 
WILLIAM SYCAMOHE- 

StEPHE.S* Vi sec ST liK.Stl 
Tl»e follow iug (locm m another ehuracter 
study by I he same author, Tiiis time be 
ha^ written alir>ut a pioneer wiMKjKinun. 
Try to <lMPf>ver the W(H>d»iimir.«« character 
as you read 

My father he was a mountaineer, 

His fUl wa.v a knotty hummer; 

He was quick on his feet as a running 
deer, 

And he spoke with u Yankee 
stammer. 

My mother she was merry and brave 
And so she eutue to luUir.' 1 ; 

With a (all green fir for her doctor 
grave, 

And a stream for her comfort iim 
neighbor. 

And some are whipped in the linen fine, 
And same like a gtHlIing's scion;' 10 
But I was cnidlod on twigs of pine 
In the skin of n mountain lion. 

And some remeiiilx'r a white, starched 
lap 

And A ewer'* with '^ilver hamlle.«<; 

But I remember n ciK>nskin cap a 
And the smell of hay berry eun<lles!‘' 

The cabin logs wUli the l^irk si ill 
rough, 

And iny mother who lnugUe<l ui 
( rifles. 

And (he tall, lank visitors, brown as 
snuff, 

\Vi(h their long, straight s<juirrel* 
rifles.'* 20 

*rrpm Potmt. 

• birth of a child. 

• *(1011 Isl'An): descendant. 

>*crcr (fl’kr): basin. 

(1 keykerrr |ba'b<r-l) fandlet: condlos mad** of 
bayberma uhich n(T a fraerant odor. 
<’agHirrcf-r^ra; (he lon^ rlSca of the pionoora. 
with which they did atraifht ahootinf. 
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lUE BARK STILL ROUGH 


lUb CABIN LOOS WITH 


I can hear them dunce^ like & Rong, 

Through the deepest one of my 
slumberA, 

Tho hddlo squeaking the boots along 
And my father eulling the numl>ers.' 

Tho quick feet shaking the puncheon* 
lloor.’ 

An<i the fiddle squeaking and squeal* 
ine, 

Till the dried herl>s^ rattled ai>ove the 
door 

And the dust went up to the ceiling. 

There are childNUi lucky from dawn 
till dn.'4k» 

J^ut never a child so lucky! so 

For I out my teeth on "Money Musk"* 
In the Bloody GrouncFof Kentucky! 
I rnlliMp the Hnmhtrt: announcinK (he ?i(»pa in an 

nliMima darter, 

' puHt-hfoif. ipanVhAn) floor: ftoor made oi loc* 
splii m lialf and laid on round flat side up. 
• •irml herb": h«>rbs for medieme hunf from (he 
raftprx lo <lry. 

< .t/orcry an old dance tune. 

» Hlooily C,rt>u»t%i: One meaning given Cor the 
In<han name "Kentucky" is "Dark and 
Bloo<|y Ground." Whether thia was the 
reui meaning or not. the many battles with 
the Indiana made it very appropriate. 


When 1 grew tall as the Indian Corn, 
My father had little to lend me, 

But he gave me his great old powder- 
horn 

And his woodsman’s skill to befriend 
tne. 

With a leather shirt to cover my back, 
And a redskin nose to unravel 

Each forest sign, I carried my pack 
As far as a scout could travel. 4u 

Till 1 lost my boyhood and found my 
wife, 

A girl like a Salem clipper!* 

A woman straight as a hunting-knife 
With eyes as bright as the Dipper!’ 

We cleared our camp where the buffalo 
feed, *6 

Unheard-of streams were our flag- 
ons,* 

And I solved my sons like the apple- 
seed 

On the trail of the Western wagons. 

* SdfcM flipper: a clipper ship from Sftlcm. 

' Dipper: a group of e(Bra. 

• flapoiu: drinking cups. 
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They were right, tight boys, never 
sulky slow, 

A fruitful, a goodly muster f so 

The eldest died at the Alamo.* 

The youngest fell with Custer.* 

The letter that told it burned rny hand. 

Yet we smiled and said, '^So bo it !” 

But I could not live when they fences I 
the land, ^ 

For it broke my heart to see it. 

I saddled a red, unbroken coll 

And rode him into the day there, 

And he threw me down like a thunder* 
bolt 

And rolled on me as 1 lay there, u 

The hunter's whistle hummed in my 
ear 

As the city-men tried to move me, 

And I died in my bools like a pioneer 

With the whole wide sky above me. 

Now I lie in the heart of the fat, black 
soil ,4 

Like the seed of a prairie- thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey 
and oil 

And picked them clean as a whistle. 

And my )'outh returns, like the ruins of 
Spring, 

And my sons, like (he wild geese 

And I he and hear the meadow-lark 
sing 

And have much content in my 
dying. 

Go play with the towns you have built 
of blocks, 

The towns where you would have 
bound me I 

I sleep in my earth like a tired fox, n 

And my buffalo have found me. 


SADOLI-.I) A HI.D I’SOHOKI < C(>L] 

character of (ho jmiM iiikJ oKpre-M*.-. imiki- 
(ions as if they were reulJy hU own. Ho« 
effective do you <t/ti'i(l<*r (hix practie«* ii) 
writing? 

‘2. TJiix iHictii is eiMDiimciIy clax'^ifiiHl ux 
a ballad. What ctualitie^ o( h Imihiil did 
)*ou note as you read? Did tin* author 
follow the old ballad form? How did lie 
make the (xieni sound like n ^*ng? 

3. A ballad ix md very hard to iiiiitnte, 
Perlia^js you would like to try to write 
a short ballad of your own. He <u re that 
it tells a story and that it has riodhm. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoing poem 
has often used historical material as 
themes. He puts himself in the place of a 

(S)'o-me>: a building in Saa Anlpnio. 
rexM. Id th« war for Texas independence, 
a troop o( Texans defendinc ibe boildinc 
vert kuled to tbe fast man, 

* Cii^r; a feBeraJ kiJled with all lua men id a 
battle with Indiaas. 


THE FlJ:5HEirs BOY 

Bjf ilt.sHY David Thoueau 

In the following (kjciu the writer ex- 
prexxex tlic idea that mure can be Icnrned 
alMiut tike ocean from (ho shore tlmii from 
llie deep water itself. It is true, of course, 
that most of the life of the ocean ix found 
along (he xliorc — a thought that is very 
important to (he poet. 


VA-ie 
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My life te like a stroll upon the beach, 
As near the ocean’s edge as I can go; 
My tardy’ steps its waves sometimes 
o’erreacb, 

Sometimes I stay to let them over- 
flow. 

My sole emplo)mient 'tis, and scrupu- 
lous’ care, * 

To place my gains beyond the reach 
oi tides, — 

Each smoother pebble, and each shell 
more rare, 

Which Ocean kindly to my band 
confides* 

I have but few companions on the 
shore; 

They scorn the strand* who sail upon 
the sea ; 

Yet oft I think the ocean they ve 
sailed o'er 

Is deeper known upon the strand to 
me. 

The middle sea contains no crimson 
dulse,* 

Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to 
view; 

Along the shore my hand is on its 
pulse, >s 

And I converse* with many a ship- 
wrecked crew. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author uf the foregoisg poem 
vfM one of the leading natural lets In the 
country. How ia Ins love of nature 
re von led in the poem? 

2. How would y<iu classify the poem m 
to fy|>c? Note that it expresses an idea 
rather tlmii an emotion. Feeling, how- 
ever, is iinpUod. What is the feeling? 

3. Have you ever visited the seashore? 
If so, what did you see that k especially 
interesting? Write a few stanzas to put 
voor memories into words. 

• tartly, slow. 

(skr<5^'pfl*ld9>: exact. 

• entruAU. 

• ffrrt nd: beach. 

• ft Hitt Bcaweed. 

• (enaerie (kda-vOrs'): talk. 


GLOUCESTER MOORS* 

By Wiu-iAM Vadohw Moody 
Everything about Gloucester seems 
related to the sea. It has long been one 
of the country’s chief fishing ports, and 
most of iU people look to the sea for a 
living. 

A mile behind is Gloucester town 
Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 
And the woods and farms begin. 

Here, where the moors stretch free 
In the high blue afternoon, e 

Axe the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and 
flee 

On the flying heels of June. 

J ill- 0 ’er-the-ground’ is purple blue, 
Blue is the quaker-xnaid,* m 

The wild geraniuxn holds its dew 
Long in the boulder’s shade. 

Wax-red hangs the cup 
From the huckleberry boughs, js 

In barbeny bells the grey moths sup, 
Or where the choke-chcrry* lifts high up 
Sweet ^wls for their carouse. 

Over the shelf of the sandy cove 
Beach-peas blossom late. to 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 
Fach calling to his mate. 

Seaward the sea-gulls go, 

And the land-birds all are here: t* 

That green-gold Hash was a vireo,’^ 
And yonder flame where the marsh- 
flags grow 

Was a scarlet tanager.’* 

This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; t* 

From deep to deep she varies puce, 
And while she comes is gone. 

Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 

With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 

•From Pcemt. 

• r^und ivy. , ^ , 

• 4Kaker-maid: a plant w)Cb dvlieat* pale blue 

flQwere. 

• ckokr^herrti: wild cherry. , . , 

••wre® <vlr'l-S): a prceolah-yellow bird-, 

•• lancer (Un'd-jSr): a bnsbt ecorlet bird. 




BOATS IS THE BA'k 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 
The sun is her msslhcAd li^hl^ 

She tows the moon like a pinnace* frail 
Where her pljosplior wake* i*hur»w 

bright. 40 

Now nid> sow looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 
The star fleets tack and wheel and 
veer, 

But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. a 

God, dear God! Does she know her 
port, 

Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her 
sport 

To brasen* and chance it out? 

1 watched when her captains passed: 
She were better captain less. ei 

* piR*tac« tpTn'da): BmAlI bote of fofriod 

by 0 larse boAt. 

>pAo4pAor (fte'tSr) voSc; clowin^ pho9phoros* 
coot Atno Aomotimfi kft bohioq • ship •( 
nitht. Th« li(ht as caused by mkroscofMC 
planU that |low lihe ftreSies. 

‘bfOMs. blufl. in its slang nenae. 


Men in the cabin, lWor<‘ the must, 

But some were reckless nnd .<oine 
aghast / 

And some sat 2 urg<'(I at mess. 

By her biitleneil Imtch^ I leniied and 
caught ih 

Sounds from the noboim*^ hold, 
t'nrsing and sighing of souls <ii.si niUglii ' 
And cries too sad to lx» told 
Then 1 strove to go <lown and sec; 

But thev SJiid, ‘'Thou are not of us!*' 

1 turned to those on the deck with mo 
And crie<l, "Give help!" Hut they 
said, "lA»t Ik*: 

Our ship Kills faster thus." 

Jili-o’er-ll>e-grouiid is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-iiiaid, 

The alder-clump where tin* brook 
comes through 
Breeds cresses in its sliude. 

fd-g4»l'j: homAisl. 

‘btfMcHcd AafrA: r|<>ae <1 co'*4»r over Ihc opening 
from (he deck lo the hold. 

• aotMrnr; dngustlnK, evil-amclling. 

■4itirQUflu (dU-trdt'): completely upeel. 
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To be out of the moiling' street 
With its swelter^ end its ^nt 
Who hes given to me this sweet, to 
A nd given my brother dust to eet? 
And when will his wage come in?* 

Scattering wide or blown in ranks, 
Yellow and white and brown, t4 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks^ 
Come home to Gloucester town. 

There is cash to purse and spend, 
I'here are wives to be embraced, 
Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 
And hearts to take and keep to the 
end, — BO 

O little sails, make haste I 

But thou, vast outbound ship of souls. 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when the arriving tolls,* 
Shall crowd the banks to see? li 

Shall ull the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Wart) her over* and bring her to. 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, si 

Ami nothing to say or do. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. While the seene of this poem U New 

Englnncl Mic author was not really a New 
England poet. He iraveW widely and 
used the wludc world as a setting for hia 
poems. How dt)cs the ynu just 

rend show timt he loved t(' travel? 

2. 1« the |H)em a lyric? Note that it 
expre.<‘*es no emotion except that con- 
tnined in the Iteaiitiful description. 

WImt purixisc do you suppose the 
author had in mind as he wr«»te? Was it 
merely to paint a clear picture of land by 
the sea? 

4 Do i>eoplc sometimes react more 
readily to condithms that are new than to 
tiujse with which they arc familiar? Otvt 
examples to sufiport your answer. 

> toiling. 

* itNcHer: confusion. 

* ai’Arn U'ltl hi* eome in: when will Iw 

r^puirt f<ir lh^ unhappiness hU life. 

* fi$lt i II ff t><t n its; shoals whers fishing is carried on. 

* /irrivinff ftifh; a ball is rung to tell that (h« boats 

are coming in. 

* at'orp Aer oecr: pull her up against the wharf. 


A HINDRANCE* 

By JoBN Chari/BS McNbill 

Small children are somewhat alike, 
whatever tbeir race and color. They all 
have a tendency to get into things, as 
does the child in the following poem. 

You need n' do nothin’ but roll in da 
dirt. 

I’ll give you yo’ eatin’ en give you yo' 
shirt. 

1 don’t spook’ yo’ he'p when Ts hoein’ 
our farm. 

You kin do wut you please, i/ you'll 
^uil doin' harm. 

Why’ n’t you sleep in de shade at de 
eend er de row? o 

I’d as well go on home en hang up 
my hoe, 

If you’s gwine a scramble en crawl on 
de groun* 

Ed roll on de cotton en mash it all 
down. 

Stay whar I putt you I Don’t foller 
my trail! 

You mus’ ’pen’ on dis crap fer yo’ 
winter shirt-tail. lo 

If it’s me dat mua’ feed you en give 
you yo’ clothes. 

You mus’ stay whar I tells you en 
play wid yo* toes. 

PONDERtNG OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the preceding poem 
was a poet of the South. He expressed 
the feelings of various classes of people. 
Often, too. he wrote in dialect. How docs 
the poem you just read show his interest 
in human nature? 

2. What literary type is the poem? 
Does it have rhythm and express emotion? 

3. Did you have a feeling of sympathy 
for the little child and his mother as you 
read the poem? Hoeing cotton is bard 
uork, even when there is no child to look 
after. Did the mother realty think the 
child was a nuisance? 

4. Write a story about cotton picking 
in the South. Tell just how you think 
the work Is done. 

*Prom Lprift /rom ColfON Lend. 

* expect. 
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PONDERING OVER THE POEM 


A FEW DAYS OFF* 

By John Charles McNexu, 

The fohowing poem expresses a whole 
philosophy of life. It is in dirert confra- 
diction to the idea that work is the chief 
objective in life. 

I ain’t gwine a work (ill rny dyin’ day; 

’F I ever lays up enough, 

I’s gwine a go off a while en stay; 

I ’ll be lakin' a few days off, 

'Ca’se de jimson wecils' don’t Moom 
but once, e 

En when dey’s shed dey’s shed; 

Bn when you 's dead, ’t ain’t its' a few 
mont’s, 

But you ’s gwine be a long time dead. 

I knowed a’ ol' man died powerful 
rich — 

Two mules an Ian’ en a cow. ic 
I jis' soon die furn fullin’ in a ditch. 

Fer he went to ’s grove fuiii ’$ plow. 
He never had nothin’ ’l was good to 
eat 

Ner no piller upon hia bed; 

He never took time to dance wid his 
feet, ,» 

But he’s gwine a take a long time 
dead, 

I knowed a' ol' ooman wut scruM»ec( 
en hoed, 

En never didn' go novvhar. 

En when she died de people knowed 
Dat she had supp’n’ hid ’bout dar. sa 
She mought ’a’ dressed up en ’a’ done 
supp’n’ wrong 

En had 'er a coht-case plc’d’. 

But she didn’ have time to live veh 
_,long; 

She’s gwine have a plenty dead. 

So I says, if I manage to save enough 
Fum de wages I gits dis yur, 

I is right den takln' a few* days off 
At one thing en an’er. 

'Ca’se while I is got my mouf en eyes 
En a little wheel in my head. m 
I' s gwine a live fas’, fer when 1 dies 
I’ll sho be a long time dead. 

•From Lurie* fr^ Cotton Land, 
iim^n meed*: I arse, coarse plants that have 
white flowers aod a prickly seed'pod. 


!• TIds h another |K»em uliich j^howf^ 
Mc.Neiirs iidcr«»t in jKV.pJe, Xojjce, tot., 
that it is written in dialect. Woulfl vom 
judge fr^mi the that Mc.Vfjll was a 
close student of rc*aJ life t'r.jjdjiiorif^? 

2. WJiat tyjre j>* the |*n*in? l),^* jt 

cxprcTss an eirMion? J.* ji jn anv >en.sc 
a character study? 

3. The old .\<'grr» in tJic j)rK*m advarux*** 
the idea that life j.< tvn* 1 cd if you cuii t 
take a few <is>s off ikiw .‘jncl thi-u to enjoy 
it. I>» ytMj ugrcK* with hb philo.-ophy ’ 

NAMING THE ANIMALS- 

By JoH.s* CiiAHi.e.s Mt Xeiu. 

According to iicw/i*, (he hr.-t hook in 
the IMhIe, Adam gave i»uiik':» Xu ;ili Ott- 
aiiimab. It evidently hud not Mteurred 
to (lie Ncgn# in the follouing (loriii that 
he could not have iiH*d iiKKlrm Englidi 
iianie«i. 

W lion Adam wu« namin’ <ie Ix'asrieeon 
btrdi^. 

1><* jtl^^•xe^,• Mie*. eu Miak»*.«*, 

Doy come along (wx* him in droves en 
in herds, 

En it liMik lurhlH ihinkin* to think up 
doin w*ords 

Mules, ejrplijinis, yetlnvoruitf, en 
drakes.' 5 

How you reck in liec<nnp (osay luzsud,* 
cn fox, 

En Inrpiii'.^ en biixzud. en bee. 

En hos#, en bulWparrow, en ouck- 
roach, en ox, 

En ’pos.«uius, en coons, en chickens, 
en hawks. 

En tiger, en catbird, cn flea? jo 

He didn' have time den to study en 
spit; 

He had to keep 'long wid dc game. 

•From Ltirifg /tom Cotton Land. 

*in»er*$; ins««U. 

• tarMc: tmibic. 

« drakra: mok ducks. 

• faurKrtf; lixard. 

•larpin: imapio, land lurtle 
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CMNr»> rb*lM 


•'YOU can’t think br nothin but ‘possum’ 


He had to putt up wid de bes’ he could 
git. 

Wutuver wu9 passin' he had to name it 

Right dar in its tracks wid a oame. 

Jis' mule don’t moan nothin', nor jack- 
daw nor mink i< 

Nor moccQsin,' rabbit, ner dog; 

Kn him en Miss Eve didn't have time 
to think, 

Rn dey didn* have time den to eat or 
to drink 

£r even set down on a log. so 

But dey done purty well. You try it 
en see. 

It's hnhd to name even a blossom. 
Yit wut could you call a bee but a bee? 
’N' it you sees a 'possum way up in 
a tree, 

You can’t think er nothin’ but 
’possum. ss 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Here again the poet is a student of 
eharacter. How does the poem show also 
that he had a sense of humor? How does 
it show that he had understanding and 
syinjMithy? 

' moca«ain; )>oisoadua snake Uvinc in the South. 


2. ^Vhat is the literary type of the poem? 
What emoliun, if any, is expressed? 

S. Did you notice that in all his poems 
the author lot his characters speak for 
themselves? What do you think of this 
plan of revealing human nature? 

4. Have you ever tried to name a pet 
animal? If so, you will perhaps share in 
some measure the Negro's wonder at how 
the animals received their names. 

THE JANITOR’S BOY* 

By Nathaua Crank 

C'hildrcn are not snobbish. A |anitor's 
boy may be admired as much as a rich 
man's son. While still a child the author 
of the following )>oein wrote about the 
red-haired son of a janitor whom she 
greatly admired. 

Oh, Tm in love with (he janitor’s boy, 
And the janitor’s boy loves me; 
He’s going to hunt for a desert isle 
Id our geography. 

A desert isle with spicy trees s 

Somewhere near Sheepshead Bay; 

A right nice place, just fit for two, 
Where wc can live alway. 

*Prom Tht Janil^'a Bof and Other Poem*. 
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Oh, Vm in love with the janitor’s boy. 

He's busy as can be; i6 

And down in the cellar he’s making 
a raft 

Out of an old settee. 

He’ll carry me of!, I know that he will, 
For his hair is exceedingly red; u 
And the only thing that occurs to me 
Is to dutifully shiver in bod. 

The day that we sail, I shall leave this 
brief note, 

For my parents 1 hate to annoy; 

'T have flown away to an isle in the 
bay 

With the janitor's red>haircd boy.’' 
PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. What doc8 the foregaing poem reveal 
about the author? Is she a good student 
of real human qualities? 

2. What is ti^e type of the poem? What 
feelings docs it express? 

3. How does the |>uem ex|>re>« the naive 
ideas of childhood, without actually 
stating them? What does it tell alKHit 
the characteristics of the janitor’s Imy? 
Why did the little girl like him? 

4. Think of 8ome<me w hom you admired 
early in life who liad less opportunity to 
share in the pleasures of life. Write a 
character speech about him, bringing out 
all the qualities you admired. 

VENDOR’S SONG* 

By Adblaids CRAfscr 
The thought of the follow’ing poem » 
based on a nursery rhyme. Do you know* 
the rhyme? 

My songs to sell, good sir! 

I pray you buy. 

Here's one will win a lady’s tears, 
Here's one will make her gay, 

Here's one will charm your true love 
true^ s 

Forever and a day; 

Good sir, I pray you buy! 

Oh, DO, he will not buy. 

•Prom Vtr$e. 

' <karm y9ur (rw« Ioh tru*: will kMp tbe om you 
truly love true (o you. 



SJUrrSMIvAO HAY 


My songs I u sell, sweet maid! 

] pray you buy. lo 

This one will touch you l.ilithV Inrv, 
An<l this what Kolen* knvw. 

And this tvill keep your goki hair gold, 
And this your blue eyes blue; 

Sweet maid, I pray you buy! n 

Oh, DO, she will not buy. 

If I’d as much money as I could tcll,^ 
1 never wouUI cry tny songs lo sell. 

I never would ciy tny song.s l<> sell. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoiiig |H>pni 
thinks that i><>ets hnvc M>mothiiig l<i '.oil, 
]><» yiMJ think that this is true? If '.o. 
»ha( do they sell? 

2. What is (he (yiie of (he poem? Whai 
emotion, if any, d«>es it express? 

3. Could you read the jioein w itli e.'i'C? 
Did it seem to have kmiic of the simplicity 
of a nursery rli^'inc? What imrpusvdo you 
think tiie author had in mind when she 
w rote the ]X)em? 

4. Have you ever thought scrioush' 
^ut what you have to sell in the world? 

(Lilith}: in Hebrew tradition, a demon 
in (he form of s womaa. 

• HfUa: Heleb of Troy- 

• feif.' oount. 
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BARTER* 

By Sara Tbasoalb 

The author of the following poem thinks 
that an hour of real beauty is worth a 
whole lifetime of monotony. 

Life has loveliness to sell, 

All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff,' 
faring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up a 
Holding wonder like a cup. 

Life has loveliness to sell. 

Music like a curve of gold, 

Scent of pine trees in the rain, a 

Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 
An<l for your spirit’s still delight. 

Holy thoughts that star the night. 

Spend nil you have for loveliness, 

Buy it and never count the coat; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
('cnint many ayoorof strife well lost * 
And for a )>rea(h of ecstasy i? 

Give all you have been or could be. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The Author of the foregoing selection , 
Kara Tensdnie. is noted for her ability to 
cxfircss emotion. How is this ability 
reflcrtc<l in the foregoing poem? 

2. What qualiticT* of a lyric did you 
luUe m you read the poem? Did you 
share in the emotions of the author? 

li. Do you agree with the author that 
heuuty is worth almost any price? Just 
what did she mean by beauty? 

I FEEL ME NEAR TO SOME 
HIGH THING* 

By William ELLsnY Leonard 

III the follow ing poem another poet 
ex|)rcs«^es di^'^atisfaction with the condi* 
tions of life and wishes for greater lieauty 
than he can find upon the earth. 

•From Lore SoHfi. 

• biHf vaw u’hiltNtd OK a wavM broakiriK 

in while foam ai’ainal a elilT. 

' roMMf a yenr of tin ft loot: one hour of 

rnmpleie happiness makes up for many years 
of trouble. 

•From A Son of Earlh. 


1 feel me near to some High Thing 
That earth awaits from me. 

But cannot find in all my journeying 
What it may be. 

I get no hint from hall or street, e 
From forest, hill, or plain, 

Save now a sudden quickening of my 
feet, 

Now some wild pain. 

I only feel It should be done, 

As something great and true, lo 
And that my hands could buUd it in 
Uie sun, 

If I but knew. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this poem, like Sara 
Tessdalc, is noted for his ability to 
ex|)reM emotion. Find out what you can 
about the nature of his poetry. 

2. What U the type of the poem? 
What emotion doea it express? Have you 
ever said that something was just on the 
tip of your tongue? Have you felt that 
you were just on the threshold of a great 
idea that you could not quite grasp? If 
you have, you w*ill l>e able to understand 
the author's emotion as he wrote. 

3. Did you experience any difficulty 
reading the poem? If so, how can you 
explain the cause? 

AMERICA FOR ME 

By Hsnrt van Dyke 

Love of a homeland may be expressed 
in various ways. Sometimes, as in the 
following poem, it is expressed as a simple 
joy in returning home after a long absence 

Tia fine to see the Old World,* ami 
(ravel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities 
of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles^ and 
the statues of the kings, 

But now I think I’ve had enough of 
antiquatCKp things. 

* OUi World: Europe snd Asia. 

totlU*: ruins of cantlss. 

» tintiquaM: old. OUt*of>daie. 
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So iVa home again, and home again, 
America for mef « 

My heart ia turning home again, and 
there I long to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom be- 
yond the ocean bare, 

Where the air ie full of eunlight and 
the flag ia full of stare. 

Ob, London is a man’s town, there’s 
power in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with 
flowers in her hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in V'enice, and 
it’s great to study Rome; 

But when it comes to living, there is 
no place like home, 

I like the German flr* woods, in green 
battalions drilled;' 

I like the gardens of Versailles* with 
flashing fountains filled; 

But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, 
and ramble for a day is 

In the friendly western woodland 
where Nature has her way I 

I know that Europe’s wonderful, yet 
something seems to lack ; 

The Past is too much with her, and 
the people looking back. 

But ibe glory of the Present is to make 
the Future free — 

We love our land for what she is and 
what she is to be. m 

Oh, ii*$ home again, and home again, 
A menca for met 

I want a ship that* a tveatward bound 
to plough the rolling aea, 

To the blesaed Land of Room Enough 
beyond the ocean bora, 

Where the air ia full of suntigAt and 
the flag iafull of atara. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

I. The author of tltc foregoing poem 
spent many years abroad as an amhawndor 
for hU country. Find out what you can 
about some of tlie details of hU life. 

' gt9fn hallntion* dtiUtd: German forfals are 
ear«]u|ly Ur)d»d. and In many ««aea th» inn 
itajid m rows. Iik» soldiera. 

•rordfM 0/ VtraailUt (vSr^ay'l: frouada al a 
nia(alAe*b( palaca built for Loua XIV of 
Frabec. 


2. What U the literary type of the imjcih? 
Wliat emotiun doc^ it expre^'C? 

3. TJie poeni, a> you doubt k'^‘< noted, i* 
intensely patriotic. What coriiparison* 
were used to sliovv lljc difference betwe-en 
our eountr>' and otljor.*.? \\‘|iat siwoial 
characlrristies nf America did the |>oein 
mention? 

4. You |ir<»l»ably have never lived in a 
f(»reiRn e<»utitr>*, but, t>f course, you appre- 
ciate your own ctnjritry. Write a fe\s 
verse» of a patriotic nature- 


pioxEERS! 0 pionej:r.si* 

By Wmx U' hitman 

Americans u ill never cease to be thrilled 
by pioneers, or eea^ In admire their 
alreiigth and hardihood. The following 
IHfcrn is one fff the lH>st-kn<iwii |>iec<*«' of 
literature celebrating jjioncHT \ irlucs, 

Como, iiiy ian-face<l children. 
Follow well in order, gel votir weapons 
ready, 

Have you your pistols? Have you 
your sfiarp^dg<*(i ax<*s? 

Pioneers! O pirmcsTs! 

For we cuiinoi Inrry here, » 
Wc must march, my darlings, we rmist 
l*ear tin* brunt of danger, 

We the youlbful sinewy races, all the 
rest on us <(ep<md, 

Pioneers! O pioneers! 

0 you youths, Western youilis, 
So impaliont, full of action, full of 
manly pride and frietulsbip, 

Plain I see you Western youths, see you 
tramping with the foremost, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their le.^son, 
wcaric<l over there l>eyoml the 
seas? 

We lake up the tu.sk eternal,® and (he 
burden and the lessou, le 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

*Frpm Lctfrrs «/ CntM, 

• Me rlrriMl: ihc laak of spreatfine j nto unsciilpii 
pans the earth, clearing land, bfouhing 
new noil. The lash is rvot really ciornal, and 
it h almost ftbishad now. 
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HONEERSi O pioneers! 


All iIh‘ \M»t WO leave belli nd, 
We uiMiu n newer tinglilier 

worlil. varioii w<>rM» 

Fresh and I he world we seize, 

world of hdMir and (he inarch, 
ihoneers! O pioneers! 20 

• tir6uK(A id^bousK' i ; omerge. 


We delachments steady throw- 

inp, 

Down ihe edpes, thronpb the passes, up 
ilie riionntui ns sleep. 

Conquering, holding, daring, venturing 
as we go the unknown ways. 
Pioneers! O piooeerst 
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We primeval foreets felling, u 

We the rivers stemming, vexing wc 
and piercing deep the mines 
within, 

We the surface broad surveying, we 
the virgin soiP upheaving. 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Colorado men are we, 

Fron) the peaks gigantic, from the 
great sierras and the high pla> 
teaus, 90 

From the mine and from the gully, 
from the hunting trail we como, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

From Nebraska, from Arkam 
sas,* 

Central inland race are we. from 
Missouri, with the continental 
blood interveinM, 

All the hands of comrades clasping, all 
the Southern, all the Northern, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! u 

0 resistless restless race! 

0 beloved race in all! 0 my hr^nai 
aches with tender love for all! 

0 I mourn and yet exult, 1 am rapt 
with love for all, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! w 

Raise the mighty mother mis- 
tress, 

Waving high the delicate mi.<tr<vs, 
over all the starry mistress, (l>rnd 
your heads all), 

Raise the fang'd and warlike iiiistrei«s, 
stem, impassive, weapon *d mis- 
tress, 

Pioneers ! 0 pi oneers ! 

See my children, resolute chil- 
dren. 

By those swarms upon our rear wc 
must never yield or falter, 

Ages back in ghostly imllions frowning 
there behind us urging, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

tirfin toil: soil th*l has never been cuitjvntert, 

* Arkantct (Ar*kftn's<»>: thU pronuncal^ U 
Deeeeaary for the rhythm. It wm trequently 
heard in the pcet*a owd day. 


On and on the compact ranks, 
With acccssion.s*ever waiting, with the 
places of the dead quickly hll’d, 
Through the battle, through defeat, 
moving yet and never stopping, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! m 

0 to die advancing on! 

Are there some of us to droop and die? 

Has the hour come? 

There upon the march we fitieM <lic, 
soon and sure the gap U fill’d, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

All the pulses of the world, 
Falling in they beat for us, with (hr 
Western Movement beat, wi 
Holding single or together, steady 
moving to the fn>m, ul) for us, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Life’s involv’d and varied pag- 
eants. 

All the forms and shows, all the work- 
men at their work, 

All the seamen and the landsmen, all 
the masters with their slaves, m 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

All the hapless sileni lovers, 

All the prisoners in the prisons, all the 
righteous and the wicked, 

All the joyous, all the sorrowing, all the 
living, all the dying. 

Pioneers! O pioneers! to 

1 too uith my miuI and hody. 
We, a curious trio, picking, watuleritig 

on our way. 

Through these shores amid llie >had- 
ows, with thcapparUions piv>sing. 

Pioneers! U pionei'is! 

I«o, the darling bowling orh!’ 
Ix>, the brother orbs around, all (he 
clustering suns and planets, in 
All the daxaUng days, all the mystic 
nights with dreams, 

Pionr<*rs1 () pioneers! 

Those are of us, they arc with us, 
All for primal needed' work, whilr the 
followers there in embryo vsait 
behind, BO 

• o e r rtt iomt: 

• ork: ^ob«. 

• (prf'OMi) ntedfd; first acedod. 
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We today’s procession heading, we the 
route for travel clearing, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

0 you daughters of the West! 

0 you young and elder daughters! 0 
you mothers and you wives! 
Never must you be divided, in our 
ranks you inove united, u 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Minstrels latent' on the prairies! 
(8hrou<led* banls of other lan<is, you 
may rest, you have done your 
work) 

Soon I hear you coming warbling, soon 
you rise and tramp amid us, 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! n 

Not for delectations^ swei^t, 
Not the cushion and the slipiier. nut 
the peaceful and the studious, 
Not the riches, safe an4l pulling/ not 
for us the tame enjo.nnent, 
Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Do the feasters glut tonous feast ? 
Do the corpulent* sleepers sleep? Huv<* 
they lock’d and bolted floors? m 
S till be ours the diet hard, and the 
blanket on the ground, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

Has the night descended? 

Was the road of late so toilsome? Did 
we stop discouraged nodding on 
our way? loe 

Yet a passing hour 1 yield you in your 
tracks to pause oblivious, 

Pioneers! 0 pioneers! 

7111 with sound of trumpet .♦ 
Far, far off the daybreak call — hnrkl 
how loud and clear I hear It wind, 
Swift! to the head of the anny!— 
swift! spring to your places, im 
P ioneers! 0 pioneers! 

•taUnJ 04'tSnt}: gndev«Iop«4. but raf»mbl« of 
Mwlopmcnt. 
dMd. 

' peUiitf <psnn#i: frowint tir«9om«. 

*fOfpulrnt (kSr^O-T/nt): fat. 

*M«nd »/ trumprl a trumpet call in po«try 
symballiea a «UI to batUe. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of (he foregoing wa.> 
one of tJie fir>i to break away fivirn tradi- 
tional form** of verse. Hr.w tltiOa he .«how 
hi$ originality in the fxK*ni? 

2. How would j*ou elH}*>if 3 ' tJjc p<iom 

(o (yjie? h it eJcar-rui, t.r d'^es it >.w-tn 
to liotong lt» >cveral t 3 '|H*.H? 

3. Did the >^s r« eJear? D<* you 
think (he author full}* accoinpli-hed hi* 
puriMi>e? 

A. There is no pioiieering todav, of 
course, of the kiritl carried on bv t}je eurlv 
settlers. There are other kinds of pioneer* 
ing, Inmever. of a very intcre-(iiii: <'hur- 
acter. TellalKHjt >oMicof the modern kind- 
of piuneiTing. 

I HK.\R A.MKRK A 
SINGING* 

By \\m.7 WjnTM.NS 

Pcrhaj»s the hrvi music was (reateij :i- 
|>eo|ile adapt (hI words to (lie rljyihni of ihe 
blows of worker*' ]Miuiiding grain. In the 
following |M>eiii the aiitlior heats u song in 
the lalHtf of ctery xv<irker. 

I hear Anicrieu singing, the varied 
carols 1 hear, 

Tliosn* of tiieebanies, eneli utie singing 
his as it simuhl be, blithe nud 
st rung. 

The carfNUitcr singing Id.s. us he iiteu^* 
ures Ills plunk or iK'ain, 

The luasuir Miigiug IiIn. si'- he makes 
ready for work, or leaves oft* ve«irk. j 
The Ixiatmnu singing what l>el<mgs t(» 
him in the lamt, the dcekJmnd 
singing on the stcarnbunt deck. 
The sluH*nniker MUging as he sit'< on 
his Inmch. the hatter singing us 
he atauds, 

The wooileutler’s song, (he plough- 
l>o.v’f. on his wa>' in tlie morning, 
or at noon intermission, or at 
aundov^'n. 

The delicious singing of the mother, 
or of the 3 *oung wife at work, or 
of the girl sew* ing or washing. 

E^oh singing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else*, 

*Prom «/ 

’ HKiiOji: mm vbp lays brick or building ston^. 
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The day that belongs to tue day — at 
night, the party of young fellows, 
robust, friendly, 

Singing, with open mouths their strong, 
melodious sonp. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this poem was one of 
the earliest poeU to think of work and 
industry as worthy subieets for poetry. 
Find out, if possible, w'hat conditions in 
his life gave him this attitude. 

2. Why may tkte pueni be classed as a 
lyric? What emotUm dues it imply? 

3. What various workers did Whitman 
mention in his poem? Which do you 
think are happiest in their work? Why? 
What other poems hi>*e you read on work 
during the year? WUht b the general 
theme of the poems? 

MUSIC I HEARD* 

Hy CoNlUD AtRBN 

The following poeiii telb how the com- 
nu>n tilings of everyday life bring back 
iiiciiKirivs, Note whnt the cianmon thinp 
arc and what mcmc»rie8 they arouse. 

Music 1 hoard with you was more than 
music, 

At)d broad I broke with you was 
more than broad: 

Now that I am without you, all is 
desolate; 

All that was once so beautiful b dead. 

Vour hands once touched this table 
and this silver, a 

An<l I have seen your fingers hold 
this glass. 

These ihinp do not remember you, 
N*lov4d- 

And yet 3*0 ur touch upon them will 
not puss. 

For it was io my heart you moved 
among them, 

And blessed them with your hands 
and with your eyes; w 

And ID my heart they will remember 
always — 

They knew you once, 0 beautiful 
and wise. 

*rrom Po^wu. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of the foregoing poem has 
written both poetry and prose . What does 
the poem reveal about hb sensitiveness to 
common things? 

2. The poem, as you can see, is a lyric. 
It expresses both love and sorrow. What 
other poem have you read in the unit with 
a very similar theme? Compare the two 
poems. Which one b more musical? 
Which one seems more natural and sincere? 
SoRiPliincH ivritinga show that tliey arc the 
result of hard work and careful planning 
and thus lose somew'hat in their emotional 
appeal. Does thb apply to either of these 
poems? 

3. Make a list of common things w'hich 
help you call up memories. Indicate in 
each caae w’hether the memories are 
pleasant or sad. 

GENTLE NAME* 

By Selua RoniNSON 

Names of people often seem especially 
suited to their owners. Thb poem describeK 
the kind of penoii for wdiom the name 

Mary seems especially fitted. 

Mary is a gentle name 
Like the sound of silver bolls, 

Ukc u blue and quiet fiaiiie, 

Like country brooks and ferny smells; 
A friendly, wistful name and airy^ 
Mary. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Tlie author of this selection has 
written man)* poems of interest to both 
children and adult 1:. How does her style 
indicate that she b wett qualified to write 
literature of thb nature? 

2. What is the ty])e of the poem? What 
emotions, if any, does it expres.s. How do 
the sounds of words help to express her 
meaning? 

3. People usually like tlte names of 
people they like and dislike the namo« of 
those the)* dislike. Make a list of your 
favorite names and try to tell in each 
case why you like them better than others. 

*From Cilf Child. 
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POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

In some ways, lyric poeto* represents the highest type of human expression 
becauae authors must give attention to both words and rhythm. In other 
words, it must be polished and musical. Lyric poetr>' makes up a large block 
of the literature of the world. Some authors have written little else, while 
others have divided their product ions l)etween lyric poetry and various other 
forms of literature. The unit which you just n'ad is made up largely of pure 
lyno, but some of the poems have only certain lyrical qualities. Ut u.s see 
what the qualities of real lyri(*s are. 

first, you found that isome of the poems were especially stirring in nature, 
For example, the poem “America for Me” made a strong apjieal to your seti.se 
of patriotism. You felt a similar ap|n*al in the iMiem “Pioneers! 0 Pioneers!” 
Other poems made strong appeals to other filings or emot I oils. In fact, they 
appealed in some manner to most of the emotions you have ever exjierlciiced 
in life. 

Serond, you found that many poems were pleasing ItecauM- of their rhyiluiL 
Rhythm is an essential quality of lyric poetry. Many puerns, too, had rhyme 
as well as rhythm. 8ome. such as ••nelU'* and “Amiul>el Ix‘C,“ dcjHmded 
largely upon the sound of their words for their effect. 

Third, you found that many |K>(>ms .stimulated your inmgimitioii. Tluy gave 
certain information or supplietl lN*autiful dcM'riiXioris. hut you foiiml it nr< ^>«arv 
to supply the details of the picture fr<)in your own ext>erieiice- For exnrnple, 
think how mueh you depended upon your imagination as you n'iu\ >ucli 
as “God s World.'* “The Wild Honey -ruckle,” ami “Portrait of a Hoy.” 

Fourth, you found that some of the ]>oems invitee! quiet nicHliiati(m. They 
led you to ponder over cerluin ds|>ects of your envi imminent or of life iI^e/f. 
Poems which haci this effect are “To an Insect *' ami “To a ('aty-Diil * <)thcr> 
of a slightly different nature arc “The Rainy Day” and “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening," 

Fifth, you found a niiml>er of jK>em5 which ap|M':ile«l to your r<*nson more 
than to y'our emotions. You continued to ponder over I hem long after you hud 
read them. Perhaps part of the cffcei canw from their diction and the extieiiir 
care with which the ideas were expresses!. Among the (Kiems that apjxuded lo 
your reason were “The Builders," “Thanatopsis," and “Psalm of Life.” 


CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. One of the greatest joys that conics from the study of lyric poetry is the 
thought that you, In many .situations in life, may use the very words which 
the poet used to express what >*ou vi'ould like to say\ Wliat selection 
contains each of the following, and who is tbc author? 

1. “Build to-day, then, strong and sure. 

With a firm and ample base." 
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2. the yean are manyi the yean are long, 

But the little toy friends are true!'’ 

3. . sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About bin), and ties down to pleasant dreams.’ ' 

4. "Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 

5. "He whO| from sone to sone. 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.” 

6. ” Music I heard with you was more than music, 

And bread I broke with you was more than bread.” 

7. "Oh, it’s home again, and home again, 

America for me!” 

8. "I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if a chart were given.” 

9. "l^ives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And de^mrting, leave behind us. 

Footprints on the sands of time.” 


II. At the loft Mow b? a list of litlos of pooms which you have road in the 
unit, ('opy each title ami write after it the name of the reason or emotion 
Iroiii the list ut the right to which it makes the greatest appeal. 


Four Little Fgxea 
The Builders 
Gentle Name 
Each amt All 
America for hie 
Bells 

Thaiialo|<is 
God’s World 
The Janitor’s Boy 
little Boy Blue 
Annabel 

1 Never Saw a Moor 


sorrow 
|oy in nature 
fanciful idea 
sharing an idea 
pleasing sound of w'ords 
rhythm of words 
love of country 
undying love 
sympathy 
faith in God 
love of nature 
philosophy of life 
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III. Some poeni5 express emotions that eannol f* natiu-rl in a few words. 

Others may cla.ssifircl more defirutely under one of ihe hoa<iings listed 
below. Copy the foKowinjr headings and write under each the name.s of 
as many titles of poems in the unii as properly belong. 

1. Love of nature 

2. Love of musical language 

3. Religious faith 

4. Patriotism 
6. Sorrow 

6. Memory of experiences in childhood 

7. Courage 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Choose a subject .suitable for a poem. If possible, it .should be .-^otnethiiiK 
about which you have a strong feeling. Then use one of (ho pf)Pms in the uhii 
as a pattern and write a few verses of your own, I)o not iiuifale tlio tbougiit of 
the poem, but use the same rhythm. He sure to choose a rhythm tlmi .«nits the 
aubject you have chosen. Your teacher will lie glud to tell you whether yotj 
are making a good start. 

2. Find two or more poenui in the unit (hat are bused on the .<ume getiend 
idea. Write an essay comparing (he poems ami showing how the (wo authors 
differ In their treatment. 

3. If you have a knowlcilge of music, try setting one of the poem.s to inu.sj^. 
Even if you do not know how* to write music, you muy l>e uhle to Hml mi old 
tune that fits a poem fairly well. 

4. Arrange a program mwlc up lately of lyric iwelry. Head or recite the 
poems so well that the listeners wilM>e sure to enjoy them. Try to a vend exagger- 
ating the rhythm or any of the expressions. In other words, do n<»t say tin* 
words in a sing-song manner but let your voice follow the natural rhythm of 
the words. 

3. Poems have often given artists insfuration for pictures. If you like to 
paint or draw, make an illustration for one of the |)oetns in the unit. Following 
are some sugge.stc<l titles: 

a, "Part of a moon was falling down (he West" 

b. “lu harvest time has come” 
e. "Her feet within a trap" 

d. "The painted chief, and pointed spear” 

e. “The little toy soldier” 

/ “A black chest bore the skull and bones in white" 
ff. ” The wood-cutter's song ” 

A. “The Fisher’s Boy” 
i. "The Pasture” 

J. "The Birches” 
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ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

In reading poetry it is usually necessary to refer to a collection of poems 
because few poems are long enough to be published alone. The collections usually 
contain the poems of a single author or are grouped according to the period 
in which they were produced, or according to types and kinds of emotions 
expressed. Following are a few suggested collections and titles to which you 
may wish to turn for further reading before you leave the unit. 

BaUad$ oj Old Ntw York. By Aktbur Guitbrham. 

Uallads giving the history of New York at the time of Peter Stuyvesant. 

Corolina Chanaont. By Du Bose HarwARn and Hbrvby Allem. 

Songs that have originated in the Carolinas. 

ChartUat. By Emily Dickinson. 

A poem expressing belief in infinite power and goodness. 

C<mgo and Othrr Fomt. By Vachbl Linobay. 

A volume of poems by a modem poet noted for his "tom*tom ” rhythms and exprea- 
sion of primitive feelings. 

Dxity and Forbromnet. By Ralph W. EuanaoN. 

Two tK>eiTi(< that appeal to the moral sentiments indicated in the title. 

Fvrihcr Ffxmi. By Emily Dickinson*. 

A collection of poems showing the intense feelings the author can express in a few 
words. 

Hood Morning. Amerfeo. By Carl Sanouuro. 

Poems by a modem writer who is interested in commonplace, ordinary phases 
Ilf modern life. 

John Brown'i Body. By Stephen Vincent BEsiT. 

A historical poem with strong lyrical qualities. 

Mogic Caumenti. By G. 5. Carhart and P. A. McGbeb. 

A collection of famous poems filled with romance and adveDture. 

Midsumwrr in Ihr Sou/h. By Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

A lyric |>i>ein giving a delightful picture of the South. 

MihUto Arntrican Foftry. By Louis UmERMBYBR. 

A collection of modern poems which appeal to the sentiments of both young and old. 
Modern Atnerimn Foett. By CONIUD Aiken. 

Another rol lection of poems by leading American poets beginning with Emily 
Dickinson. 

Forma Sclrrlcd for Young People. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

A e<)llection of poems written by an author especially interested in young people. 
iSuord of Lee. By Abram Joseph Ryan. 

A poem exalting the character of Robert £. Lee as a soldier. 




THE HUMOROUS SIDE OF LIFE 


A hearty laugh U good for the soul. It pves flavor to life much aa 
seasoning gives flavor to food. A sense of humor is a quality all should 
possess. It helps to lighten many problems and to keep back many a 
tear. The person who can smile in the face of adversity usually has the 
courage to carry on. To him the world looks hopeful and bright. To 
the unfortunate who cannot smile, life may look very dark indeed. 

« As you know, humor is an element of human nature. It is one of the 
qualities that helps to make a person what he is. If he lacks it, he does 
not have as well-rounded a personality as one who possesses it. There 
are certain situations in life which he cannot face. He cannot mingle 
as easily with others as a person who can laugh or who can smile. He 
lucks a quality which would tide him over many difficulties in life. 

Humor in literature is a highly imaginative expression based on 
ludicrous situations in life. In the hands of a speaker or writer, it is a 
very powerful weapon. Even in conversation it serves to add color 
and intercHt. Not all people, however, know how to use humor wisely. 
They do not understand what real humor is. One characteristic is that 
it must not lie offeitsivc. It should not l>e directed at an individual but 
at people in general or at situations in which people And themselves. 
In other wonls. you should laugh at the predicaments of characters 
rather tlmu at the characters them.selves. 

Humorous selections may l>elong to almost any type of literature. 
They may lie novels, short stories. pla)'s, essaj's, or poems. In other 
words, an author may put humor into his writings regardless of their 
type. Ill the ease of novels, short stories, and plays the climax of humor 
usually comes near the end. The author develops his plot carefully, 
working in various humorou.s incidents, and Anally leading up to a ludi« 

< ious situation wliich comes as a surprise but serves as a happy ending. 
Again, he may develop humor by play on words, by the use of a dialect, 
l)y exaggeration, by mo king fun of .something that people take seriously, 
or by any mmiln'r of other devices. 

This unit is inu<le up of selections to help you see the humorous side 
of life. As you retail these selections, enjoy yourself to the fullest extent. 
Think, however, how humor iM'nefils the various characters in the unit 
— how it heli>s them to meet various situations in life. Think, too, how 
the author.s must appreciate humor to write selections of this kind. 
They have looked ujMin it as one of the natural elements of human 
character- For this rea.son, humorous select ioiLs may be considered good 
literature as well as those based upon any other quality of human nature. 


^3 



TMEN I SET DOWN TO A DESK 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT 
STORIES 

By Rmo Lardnek 

Have you ever wisJied you could wrilc 
short stories s* good ss some yo<i hsve 
fesd? The following selection j>robebly 
won't give you much real help, but it will 
give you a good laugh. 

A glimpse at the advertising columns 
of our leading magazines shou-s that, 
whatever else this country may be shy 
of, there is certainly no lack of cor* 
reapondence schools that learns you 
the art of short story writing. ITic 
most notorious of these schools makes 
the boast that one of their pupils 
cleaned up $5000.00 and no hundreds 
dollars writing short stories according 


to the sy atem lesi rut in their cour.M*, 
though it don’t s:iy if ih.it amount 
was cicanwl up in one year or lifty. 

However, for some reason or an- 
other when you skin* through the page*, 
of high class periodica U, you don’t 
very often find them cluttered up with 
stories that was written by boys or 
gaU who had win their phi beta skelc'- 
ton keys’ at this or tliat story-wriiiug 
college. In fact, the most of the 
successful authors of the short fiction 
of today never went to no kind of 
college, or if they did, they studieil 
piano tuning or the barber trade. 

• Ain: b« m««n9 skim. 

* (fl) (bl'ld) AtUipn ktya: hf has con* 
fuMd Phi Bets Kappa k«y#, badgos of the 
hichest seboJftsoc hoaor, with skeleton keys, 
uved by burelsn. 
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They could of got just far in what 
I call the literary game if they bad of 
stayed home those four years and 
helped mother carry out the empty 
bottles. 

The answer is that you can’t find 
no school in operation up to date, 
whether it be a general institution of 
learning or a school that specialises 
in story writing* which can make a 
great author out of a bora druggist. 

But a little group of our deeper 
(h inkers has suggested that maybe 
boys and gals who wants to take up 
writing as their life work would be 
benefited if some person like I was to 
give them a few hints in regards to the 
technic of the short story, how to go 
about planning it and wTiting it, when 
and where to plant the love interest 
and climax, and finally how to morket 
the hnisluKl product without leaving 
no bad taste in the mouth. 

Well, then, it se<‘ms to me like the 
best metluMl to use in giving out these 
hints is to try and de8cril>e my own 
persunal procedure from the time I get 
inspired till the time the manuscript 
is loaded on to the trucks. 

The first thing 1 generally always 
do is try and get hold of a eatehy 
title, like for instuncci Basil Har> 
gruve’s Vermiriige,”* or “Fun at the 
luciueraling Plant.’** Then I set down 
to A desk or tint table of any kind and 
lay out 3 or 4 sliects of paper with as 
many difTcrent colored |H>ncils and 
look at them cockney ed a few moments 
bi»fore making a selection. 

How to begin — or, us we profession- 
als would say, “how to commence ” — 
is the next question. It must be 
admitted that the method of approach 
{Vapprochemrnl^) differs even among 

* (vCr'ml-tftj): pr^paralidn for killing 

worma. 

* tRnncraltnp pfan^' & pifteo where garbose is 

bitnied. 

' roppfotfhenwnf (Ii*prd6b>raAN') : Preoeh for 

Opprocth. 


first class fictionists. For example, 
Blasco Ibafies^ usually starts his 
stories with a Spanish word, Jack 
Dempsey with an “I,” and Charlie 
Peterson with a couple of simple decla- 
rative sentences about his leading 
character, such os “Hazel Goof tree 
has just gone xnah jong. She felt 
faint.“ 

Personally it has been my observa- 
tion that the reading public prefers 
short dialogue to any other kind of 
writing and I always aim to open my 
tale with two or three lines of conversa- 
tion between characters — or, as 1 call 
them, my puppets — who are to play 
important rdles. I have often found 
that something one of these characters 
soys, words I have perhaps uncon- 
sciously put into hU or her mouth, 
directs my plot into channels deeper 
than I had planned and changes, for 
the better, the entire sense of my 
story. 

To illustrate this, let us pretend that 
I have laid out a plot as follows: Two 
girls, Dorothy Abbott and Edith 
Quaver, are spending the heated term 
at a famous resort. The Prince of 
Wales visits the resort, but leaves on 
the next train. A day or two later, 
a Mexican reaches the place and looks 
for accommodations, but is unable to 
find a room without a bath. The two 
girls meet him at the public filling 
station and ask him for a contribution 
to their autograph album. To their 
amazement, he utters a terrible oath, 
spits in tbeir general direction and 
hurries out of town. It is not until 
years later that two girls learn he is a 
notorious forger and realise how lucky 
they were after all. 

Let U3 pretend that the above is the 
original plot. Then let us begin the 
writing with haphazard dialogue and 
see whither it leads: 

* Bla*c9 (biifl'kC) /6«2fle2 (S-bio'yStb): 

Blaaeo i Spanish author. 
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"Where was you?" asked Edith 
Quaver. 

“To the taxidermist *8.’*^ replied 
Dorothy Abbott. 

The two girls were spending the 
heated term at a famous watering 
trough. They had just been bathing 
and were now engaged In sorUng 
dental floss. 

I am getting sick and tired of this 
place, “ went on Miss Quaver. 

“It is mutual, “ said Mi.ss Ablx>tl, 
ahying a cucumber at a passing (xipcr' 
hanger. 

There was a rap at (heir door and 
the maid’s voice announced that 
company was awaiting them down- 
stairs. The two girls went down and 
entered the music room. Garnett 
Whaledriver was at the piano and the 
girls tiptoed to the lounge. 

The big Nordic,^ oblivious of (heir 
presence, allowed his fingers to form 
weird, fantastic minors U^fore they 
strayed unconsciously into the first 
tones of Chopin’s 121st Fugue for 
the Bass Drum. 

From this beginning, a skilled 
writer could go most anywher<*s. 
but it would be my tenclency to <lrop 
these three characters and take up the 
life of a mule in (he Grand ('anyon. 
The mule watches the trains come in 
from the east, he watches the (rains 
come in from the west, an<l k<*<*ps 
wondering who is going to ri<lc him. 
But he never finds out. 

The love interest and climax would 
come when a man and a lady. l>oth 
strangers, got to talking tc^etber on 
the train going back east. 

"Well," said Mrs. Croot. for it was 
she, "what did you think of the 
Canyon?" 

"Some cave," replied her escort. 

• tasidxrmiet (tiksT-dSrm'Istj :» person who tkiiM 

tnd itulfs tnimala. 

(ndr'dfkj: member of the blood, blue- 

eyed rtce of oorcbero Europe. 


"What a funny way to put it!’' 
replied Mrs. Croot, "And now play 
me something. " 

Without a word, Warren look bis 
place on the piano bench and at 
first allowcni Ins fingers to form weird, 
fantastic chords on the black keys. 
Suddenly anti wi(h no .«ocrnlng inten- 
tion. he wa.s in the riiid<t of the 
second movement of ('hopiu's Twelfth 
Soriuta for Flute and ('uspidur, Mrs. 
CriKit felt faint. 

Thai will give young writers an j<h'u 
of how an apparently trivial thing mji Ii 
as a line of dialogue will u|^t nii 
entire plot and lead an author far fruiii 
the path he had pointed for himself. 
It will also serve as a model for 
beginners to follow in regard.s to style 
and (ccimic. I will not in.sult m> 
readera by going on with the story to 
its obvious conclusion That aim|)le 
task they can do for theni>e{ve>. and 
it will lx* good pra<*(i(T. 

So inueh fur the planning uinl 
w'riling. Now for (he iimrkeiiug oi 
the completed work. \ go(i<i niaiiv 
young writers make (he mUtake <>r 
eneloMiig a stanipe<t, »e|f-:i<ldi’e'>-'t*d 
envelope*, big enough for the inanu- 
seri]>t to come back in. This is tiM» 
much of a teruptutum to the editor. 

Personally I have found it u good 
scheme to not even sipi my riuiih* 
to the story, and when I have got 
it s<*ahH| up in its envelope and 
stam|HHl and uddres.<ed, I take it to 
some town where 1 don’t live and 
mail it from (here. The editor has 
no idea who wrote the story, so how 
can he send it back? 

In conclusion lot me warn ni)* 
pupils never to write their stories — 
or, as wc profcs.Kiunals call them, 
"yams" — on used paper. Ami never 
to write them on a post -curd, .•^nd 
never to send thetn by telegraph 
(Morse code). 
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PONDERING OVER THE 
SELECTION 

1. Hiug Lardner, th« author of the for^ 
going atory» had a literary style all his 
own. He relied on the misuse of Ian- 
guage for his humor. How does atrocious 
grammar add to the humor of the selection 
you just read? 

2. Did you 6nd the selection entirely 
Immorous, or were certain parts serious? 
What real truths were established? 

3. Write a humorous story of your own 
in which you rely upon misuse of language 
for the humor. 

CASEY AT THE BAT 

By Ernest U Thayer 

Casey was a baseball player — the pride 
of the Mudvilic team. The boys were 
liiiviiig a hard game with the odds against 
them when Casey came to bat. 

'riio outlook wasn’t brilliant for the 
Mudvilic nine that day; 

The score stood two to four, with but 
un inning loft to play. 

So, when Cooney <lie<l' at first, ami 
Burrows did the same, 

A Rickly silence fell upon the patrons 
of the gnine. 

A straggling few got up to go, leaving 
there the rest, 

With that hope that springs eternal 
within the Imiimn breust, 

For they (hougljt, "If only Casey 
coukl get a w'hack at that/’ 
Tliey'd pul up even money now, with 
('asi'y at the bat, 

But Klynn precedetl Casey, and like* 
wise so did Blake, 

Ami the former was a puddin', and 
the latter was a fake, 

So on that striekrn multitude gritn 
melancholy sat, 

For there seemed but little chance of 
Casey’s getting to the bat. 

But Flynn let drive a "single,"* to 
the wonderment of all, 

• dUd: WM out. 

* M drict a "ttnfiU”: got to fini h«M. 


And tbe much-despised Blakey **tore 
the cover off the ball."’ 

And when the dust had lifted and they 
saw what had occurred, 

There was Blakey safe at second, and 
Flynn a-buggin’ third. 

Then from the gladdened multitude 
went up a joyous yell, 

It rumbled in the mountain-tops, it 
rattled In tbe dell; 

It struck upon the hillside and 
rebounded on the flat; 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advanc- 
ing to the hat. 

There was ease in Casey’s manner as 
he stepped into his place; 

There was pride in Casey's bearing, 
and a smile on Casey’s face. 

And when, responding to the cheers, 
he lightly doffed bis bat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt 
’twas Casey at the hat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he 
rubbed his hands with dirt, 

Five thousand tongues applauded 
when he wiped them on nis shirt; 
Then while the writhing pitcher 
ground the ball into his hip, 
Defiance gleamed in Casey's eye, a 
sneer curled Casey's lip. 

And DOW the leather-covered sphere 
came hurtling' through the air, 
And Casey stood a-watching it in 
haughty grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball 
unheeded sped — 

“That ain't my style," said Casey. 
“ Strike onel" the umpire said. 

Prom tbe benches, black with people, 
there went up a muffled roar, 

Like the beating of storm waves on a 
.stem and distant shore; 

“ Kill him I Kill the umpire ! " shouted 
some one on the stand. 

And it's likely they’d have killed him 
bad not Casey raised a hand. 

• aiffr tig sent the ball far 

alMd. 

*AKrffcn^; whirliDC. 
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With a smile of Christian charity 
great Casey^s visage shone; 

He stilled the rising tumult; be bade 
the game go on; 

He si^aled to the pitcher, once more 
the spheroid flew; 

But Casey still ignored U, and the 
umpire said; "Strike two!" 

"Fraud I" cried the maddened thou- 
sands. and echo answered, 
"Fraud!” 

But one scornful look from Casey, and 
the audience was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, 
they saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn't 
let that ball go by again. 

The sneer is gone from Casey's lip, 
his teeth are clenched in hate, 
He pounds with cruel violence his bat 
upon the plate; 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, 
and now he lets it go, 

And now (he uir is shullored by (he 
force of C'nsey's blow. 

Oh! somewhere in this favored land 
the sun is shining bright; 

The band is playing somewhere, and 
somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere men ore laughing, and 
somewhere children shout. 

But there i.s no joy in Mudville — 
mighty C'nsey has struck out. 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. Krnia your reading of this ^>ocm what 
<hd you loiirn alMait (he author, Erncj^t 
Thayer? Did you coiuOudp that he knew 
huxidiull and was o>|)ccially interested 
in it? 

2. How would you classify the p<ieiii? 
Would it be a good poem to recite in pui^ 
lie? Which parts do you like best and 
why? 

3. Write the story of a baseball game 
which you found especially interesting. 
Perhaps you would like to write the story 
in verse. 


THE CELEBRATED 
JUMPING FROG 

By Mark Twain 

The following humorous tale was prob- 
ably written merely to make people laugli. 
It is supposed to have been told to the 
author by a long-winded story-teller earned 
Simon T^^eeler. You will doubtless enjoy 
the droll manner in which the story is 
told. 

In compliance with the request of a 
friend of mine, who wrote me from 
the East, I called on good-natured, 
garrulous' old Simon Wheeler, and 
inquired after my friend's friend, 
Leonidas IF. Smiley, as requested to 
do, and 1 hereunto append^ the result. 
1 have a lurking suspicion that 
Leonidas 11*. Smiley is a myth; that my 
friend never knew such a personage; 
and that he only conjectured that, if I 
asked old Wheeler ab^ut him, it would 
remind him of his infamous* Jim 
Smiley, and fie would go to work and 
l)ore me nearly to death with some 
infernal reminiscence* of him as long 
and tedious as it should be useless to 
me. If that was (he design,* it cer- 
tainly succeeded. 

1 found Simon Wheeler dozing com- 
fortably by the bar-room stove of the 
old, dilapidated tavern in the ancient 
mining camp of Angel’s, and 1 noticed 
that he was fat and bald-headed, and 
had an expression of winning gentle- 
ness and simplicity upon his tranquil 
countenance. He roused up and gave 
me goo<l-clay. I told him a friend of 
mine had commissioned me to make 
some inquiries about a cherished com- 
panion of his bo^'hood named Leonidas 
If*. Smiley— /fee. Leonidas IF. Smiley 
—a young minister of the Gospel, who 

*S^ttulou9 (slr'Q-lasI: ttlhfttive. lonf-wfoded. 

* Qppend: attach. 

* infamoHt: dIfrgTAMfu], rMcally. 

* r«MrR(>ceatff (rtm-t-sls’f os) : percoosi rvtfolle 0 > 

tion. 
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he had hoard was at one time a resident 
of Angel’s Camp. I added that, if 
Mr. Wheeler could tell me anvihing 
about Rev. Leonidas W. Siniloy. I'd 
feel under many obligations to him. 

Simon \\‘heeler liackcd me into a 
corner and block acUnJ me Xitvrv with 
his chair, an<l then sat me down and 
reeled off the rnonotonoii.s^ rinrraiive 
which follows this paragraph, lli* 
never smiled, ho never fro\\ned, he 
never cdmnged his voice fr»Mii the 
gentle- flowing key to which he tuned 
the initial sentence, he never iH'traveil 
the slightest suspleion of entliu.siusni; 
hut all through the interminable' nar- 
rative there ran a v^*in of inipre>sis'c 
earni-st a ml .s i nceri t y , wl ti c*h si i o wet I 
me plainly that, so far from his imag- 
ining that there was any thing rldieu- 
lous or funny al>out his story, lie 
regarded it as a really iniiwrtunt mat- 
ter, and admired its two herw's as men 
of transc’endent geuiius in fints.ir* 'I'o 
me, the spectacle of a man drifting 
serenely along through such a iiucht 
yarn without ever smiling wa> exciui- 
sitely absurd. As 1 said l>ofore, I 
asked him to tcU me what hv knvw <if 
Rev, Leonidas W. Smiley, and he 
replied as follows. I let him go (»n in 
his own way with no interrupt iotit. 

There was a feller here once by the 
name of Jim Smik^y, in the winter of 
49 ^or njay be it was the .spring of 
'50—1 don’t recollwi exactly, some- 
how, though what mak(>s me think it 
was one or the other is iH^aiise I 
remember the big Hunic* wasn’t fin- 
ished when he first came to the eainp; 
hut anyw'ay, he was the curiouscst man 
about always betting on anything 
that turned up you ever see, if he coulcl 

' "wnet^nou*; tir^somp. borinf. 
endl^. 
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get unylKMly to bet on the other skie; 
and if he eoiildirt, he’d ekange skle.<>. 
Any way v\liu 1 ^uiietl the nthei man 
wouhl kuit liitii’ any v>uy ju>i hi* 
got a U't. hv uuN >ati^held. Hut >till 
be was lueky, uticonim<>!i hieky: lie 
mokt always «x»me out wiiiimt. He 
w^Oi alaii^'^ rea<ly and layiiig' fcir a 
ehance; there iHiukln't Ih* no .Mililry 
thing inehliolied but that feller’d olfer 
lo U't <Mi it and take any -ide mmi 
plea.M'. as I was jii>t telling you, [f 
tUeix* wjis a lio»e-raee. vou’d find 
him llii^li, or you’d hn<I him lulled at 
the end of it; if there nv;i^ n <kig-liglit , 
he'd bet oil It; if there wa.< a eal-tiglit, 
he’d Ih '1 on it: if there W5i> a ehii ken- 
hghl, he’d lH*t on il : why. if tliiT«> 
two bird:< setting on a fenee, he would 
liet you which one won hi lly lir.-t ; or 
if there was a rani])-meetiiig. lie Mould 
l>c there reg’lar, to l)ct on Par.MUi 
Walker, ivbieli be judged tu be the best 
exhorler* about hen', and <ci lie wa' 
too, and a good man. If be even .vi^eii 
a straddic-bug start to go anywheres. 

• wtitins. 

• erk^rter <^ks-h6r'tfrt : mb old*li(no pr^-mch^r. 
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he would bet you how long it would 
take him to get to wherever be wee 
going to, and if you took him up, he 
would fuller that straddle-bug to 
Mexico but what he would find out 
where he was bound for and how long 
he was on the road. Lots of the boys 
here has seen that Smiley, and can tell 
you about him. Why, it never made 
no difference to him — he would bet on 
any thing — the dangdest feller. Par- 
son Walker’s wife laid very sick once, 
for a good while, and it seemed as if 
they wam'i going to save her; but one 
morning he come in. and Smiley asked 
how she was. and ho said she was con- 
siderable Ix'ttor — thank the Lord for 
his inf’ nit mercy — and coming on so 
smart that, with the blessing of 
Prov’dence, she’<l got well yet; and 
Smiley, before he thought, says, “Well, 
I’ll risk two-and-adialf (hat she don't, 
anyway.” 

Thish-ycr Sinilry had a mare — the 
boys called her (bo fifteen-minute nag, 
but that was only in fun, you know, 
because, of course, she was faster than 
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that — and he used to win money on 
that horse, for all she was eo slow and 
always had the asthma, or the distem- 
per, or the consumption, or something 
of that kind. They used to give her 
two or three hundred yards start, and 
then pass her under way; but always 
at the fag-end of the race she'd get 
excited and deaperate-like, and come 
cavorting' and atrarldling up, and 
scattering her legs around limber, 
sometimea in the air, and sometimes 
out to one side amongst the fences, and 
kicking up m-o-r-e dust, and rising 
m-o-r-e racket with her coughing and 
sneesing and blowing her nose — and 
always fetch up at the stand just about 
a neck ahead, as near as you could 
cipher it do^vn.* 

And he had a little small bull pup, 
that to look at him you'd think he 
w'an't worth a cent, but to sot around 
and look ornery, and lay for a chance 
to steal something. But as soon as 
money was up on him, he was a dif- 
ferent dog; his underjaw'd begin to 
stick out like the fo’castle of a steam- 
k>oat, anrl his teeth would uncover, and 
shine savage like the furnaces. And a 
di>% might tackle him, and bully-rag 
him, and bite him, and throw him over 
his shoulder two or three times, and 
Andrew Jackson— w'hich was the name 
of the pup— Andrew Jackson would 
never let on but what Ae was satisfied, 
and hadn't expected nothing else— and 
the bets being doubled and doubled on 
the other side all the time, till the 
money was all up; and then all of a 
su<lden he w'ould grab that other dog 
jest by the j'int of his hind leg and 
freese to it — not chaw, you under- 
stand, but only jest grip and hang on 
till they throw'ed up the sponge,* if it 
w'as a year. Smiley always come out 

^ eavottiitf: prftoeioE. 

*eipkfT U 6cur« it out. 
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winner on that pup, till he harnessed 
a dog once that didn't have no hind 
lep, because they’d been sawed off by 
a circular 8aw» and when the thing had 
gone along far enough » and the money 
was all up, and he come to make a 
snatch for his pet bolt, he saw in a 
minute how he’d been iinpose<l on, 
and how the other dog had Wn in the 
door, so to speak, and he ’poarcd sur> 
prised, and then he looked sorter dis- 
couraged-like, and didn’t try no more 
to win the Bght, and so he got shucked 
out bad. He give Smiley a look, as 
much as to say his heart was l>roko. 
and it was hia fault, for putting up a 
dog than hadn’t no hind Icp for him 
to take holt of, which was his main 
dependence in a hght, and then he 
limped off a piece and laid down aiul 
died. It was a good pup, was that 
Andrew Jackson, and would have 
made a name for hisself if he’d lived, 
for the stuff was in him, and he had 
genius — 1 know it. because he hadn't 
had no opportunjti(« to sjM^ak of. and 
it don't stand to reason that a dog 
could make such a fight as he could 
under them circumstances, if he didn't 
have no talent. It always makes me 
fed real sorry when 1 think of that 
last Bght of his'n, and the way it 
turned out. 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat -lorn- 
era.' and chicken cocks, and tum>cal.<, 
and ail them kind of things, till you 
couldn't rest, and you couldn’t fetch 
nothing for him to bet on but he’d 
match you. He ketched a frog one 
day, and took him home, and said he 
cal'klated to edercate him; and so he 
never done nothing for three montlis 
but set in his back yard and learn that 
frog to jump. And you bet you he did 
learn him too. He’d give him a little 
punch behind, and the next minute 
you’d see that frog whirling in the air 

' 'ct^Urritrt: 9m«l| dofv UvMl tor buntiof ratr, 
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"OAKL WlBVtCK WAS THIi NAME 
Of IH£ PR<JC * 

like a doughnut— see him turn one 
summerset, or may lx* a couple, if bo 
got a good start, and come down flat- 
footed and all right, like a cat. Hn 
got him up so in the matter of catching 
flies, and kepi him in practice so con- 
stant, that he’d nail a fly every titue ns 
far as he could see him. Smiley said 
all a frog wanted was education, and 
he could do tno.^t any thing— and I 
believe him. Why, I’ve seen him set 
Dan’l Webster down hero on this floor 
--Darj'l Webster was the name of tlie 
frog — and sing out, "Flies, Dan'l, 
flies I” and quicker’n you c<»ul<l wink, 
he’d spring straight up. and snake a 
fly off'n the counter there, and flop 
down on the floor again as solid as u 
gob of mud, an<l fall to seratcliing the 
side of his head with his hind foot as 
indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d 
been doin’ any rnore’n any frog joight 
do. You never .«ee a frog so modcM 
and straight for ’a rd its he was, for all he 
was so gifted. And when it come to 
fair and square jumping on a <!ead 
level, he could gel over more ground at 
one straddle than any animal of his 
breed you ever set*. Jumping oti a 
dead level was his strong suit, you 
understand; and when it come to that, 
Smiley would ante up money on him as 
long aa be had a rod.- Sitiiley was 
monstrous proud of that frog, and well 
he might be, for fellers that had 

’ rtd: c«Bt beesuse c«pp«r is rrddbh. 
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tMC SEW FROG HOPPED OFF, BUT DAM L COULDN T BLiDCE 


(rn yok'd suul Ix'on rvorywhoros, all The feller look I he box uKain, a ad 
said he laid over an^* frojs (hut ever took another Ions, particular look> and 
lltry see. give it back to Smiley, and aaya, very 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a deliberate, “Well, I don’t see no p’inta 
litlle latlice ls>x, and he used to fetch about that froR that’s any bctter'n&ny 
him down town sometimes and lay for other frog.” 

n bet. One day a feller— a stranger in “May be you don’t,” Smiley says. 
I he camp, he was -come across him “May be you understand frogs, and 
with his 1 m)x. and s^iys: may be you don’t understand ’em; may 

“What might it be that you’ve got be you’ve had experience, and may 
m the 1k>x?” be you an’t only a aniature, as it were. 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent Anyways, I've got wry opinion, and I’ll 
like, “ It might be a parrot, or it might risk forty dollars that he can outjump 
be a canary, may lie, but it an’t— it’s any frog in Calaveras County.” 
only jusl a frog,” And the feller studied a minute, and 

And the feller took it and lc»oked nt then ssiys, kinder sad like, “Well, I’m 
it careful, and turned it nmnd this way only u stranger here, and I ain’t got no 
and that, and j^ays, “H’m* -so ’(is. frog; but if 1 had a frog, I’d bet you.” 
Well, what’s Ac good fc»r?” And then Smiley sixy9, “That’s all 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and care- right— (hat’s all right — if you’ll hold 
less, “he’s good enough for one thing, my box a minute, I’ll go and get you a 
I should judge— he can outjump any fr<^.” And so the feller took the box, 
frog in Calaveras' County.” and put up bis forty dollars ^ong with 

• Ceianriu (kil-d-vs'rin) i in Cniiforua. Smiley’s, and set down to wait. 
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So he set there a good while thiokiog 
and thlDking to bisself, and then he 
got the frog out aod prised hie mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled 
him full of quail shot — filled him pretty 
near up to his chin — and set him on the 
fioor. Smiley he went to the swamp 
and slopped around in the mud for a 
long time, and finally he ketched a 
frogi and fetched hin) in, and give hint 
to this feller, and says: 

‘’Now, if you’re ready, set him 
alongside of Dan’l, with his forepuws 
just even with Dan% and Til give the 
word,” Then he says, “One— two — 
three — jump!” and him and the feller 
touched up the frogs from behind, and 
the new frog hopped ofi, but DanU 
give a heave, and hysted up his 
shoulders — so— like a Frenchman,’ l>ut 
it wan’t no use — he couldn't budge; he 
was planted as solid as an anvil, and he 
couldn't no more stir than if he was 
anchored out, Sniiley w*as a good 
deal surprised, and he was disgusted 
too, but he didn’t have no idea whut 
the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and 
started away; and when he was going 
out at the door, he sorter jerked his 
thumb over his shoulders — this way- 
at Dan'l, and says again, very deliber- 
ate, “Well, / don’t see no p’ints about 
that frog that's any better'n any other 
frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head 
and looking down at Dan'l a long time, 
and at last he says, “I do wonder what 
in the nation that frog throw'd off lor 
— 1 wonder if there an’t something the 
matter with him — he 'pears to look 
mighty baggy, somehow.” And he 
ketched Dan'l by tbe nap of the neck, 
and lifted him up and says, ‘*\Vhy, 
blame my cats, if he don't weigh five 
pound!” and turned him upside down, 
and he belched out a double handful 

' like a Frenehmon; F^bchcMO suppoMd to 

»bruc their sbouJders froquentJy. 
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of shot. And then he sec how it was, 
and he was the maddest man — lie set 
(he frog dow’n and took out after that 
feller, but never ketched him. Ahd- 
Here Simon Wheeler hoard his nainc 
called from the front yur<i, and got up 
to see W'liat was watitcd. And turning 
to me as he moved away, he said, 
“Just set whore you are, stranger, and 
rest easy — I a n’t going (o lx? gimo a 
second.” 

But, by your leave, 1 did not think 
that a continuation of the history of 
the enterprising vagabond Jim Smiley 
would be likely to afford me inucli 
infonnaticih i‘4mcern)hg the Ifiv Jaou- 
idait IF. Siiiiloy. and so I started away. 
At the door I met the sociable 
Wheeler reluming, and he button- 
holed me and recommended: 

Well, thisli-ycr Smiley had a yallor 
oiie-oye<l row that didn’t have no 
tail, only jest a short stump like a 
bannanner, and — ” 

“Oh, hang Smiley aud his afflicted 
cow!” 1 muttered, good-naturedly, and 
bidding the old gcntloinaa good-day, 
I departed. 
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PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Many 0 / Mark Twain’s storift> have 
local color. That b, they make use of 
events of a certain time and piece. For 
instance, many of his writings center about 
life on the Mississippi River. How do 
such settings add to the interest of tlie 
stories? What was the setting of the 
story you just read? 

2- Could any part of the story have 
been true? If so, what parts? Did 
Twain possibly know sojueone who was 
like Simon Wheeler or someone like Jim 
Smiley? 

3. Mark Twain is considered one of the 
greatest humorists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. How strongly were you iinjawted 
by the humor in the story you just read? 
How did the humor apf>car? DM it e«>me 
from ridiculr>us exaggerations, coh»rfiil 
words and phrases, or the nature of the 
characters? Was it of tf»e kind that makes 
you grin or the kind tlial rnake»> you 
laugh loudly? 

4. Have you ever heard a story-teller 
like Simon? Did you find him amusing 
or monotonous or both? Iniagiiif situa- 
tions in which a person such as Sunon 
would be at home, and write anoil»er story 
such as he might tell to the group. Make 
the story as amusing as you can without 
taking it ridiculous. 

A FISH STORY* 

Ey Doi« M A ROOTS 

Many people tell fish stories, but they 
usually ex|>ect their hearers to lielieve 
them. The author of the following rttory 
apparently had no such exjiectation. He 
seems to have set out to tell a more exag- 
gerated story than anyone could lielievc. 

Several friends and literary ach'ist*rs 
have taken the (rouble to intimate 
that they do not believe what w<* have 
said concerning the fish known as the 
bullhead; namely, that he ran live 
out of water lor several hours. This 
only shows how little some people 
Itnow about bullheads, ^^'e niigfit 
have told a story of a particular bull- 

•Prpm Prtfae**. 


head far more incredible, and equal !>' 
true, but that we are aware of this 
general lack of exact information 
eoneemii^g bullheads and did not care 
to have our statements questioned. 

ITris particular bullhead we caught 
and tamed when we were about 
twelve years old, and named him 
Mr. Hoskins. . . . Mr. Hoskin.s dwelt 
in an old wash l>oiler under a niuple 
tre*e. And it was beneath this maple 
tree that we usi*d to feed all our othi-r 
animals every morning— a black dog, 
a crow, a black and orange cat, a 
brown <ic>g euilcM (la^tuvus Aclolpfiu.s' 
after the Terrible Swede of that name, 
and an owl know*!! (for we fiatl been 
r«*adiag Duma<’) a.s the Dudley de 
.MontiK'hsier,* At that time, ami in 
that place, the village butelier wonhl 
give one a whole basketful of MTups 
and liones for a dime; the dogs, the 
eat, the crow, and the Duefuvs would 
range themselves, solemn I y expect an t, 
in a row under the maj)l<* tree ami catch 
the bits of meat wc toss<*d to them in 
their mouths or lM»uks. 

Mr. Hoskins, the Imllheacl, would 
come to the surfaei* of (he water and 
jKHT witli one eye over the rim of tlio 
boiler, watching the.se proceedings 
cloa<‘ly. At first ho watche.l them 
grouehily. we thought. A bulllien<i, 
however, is somewhat hamlii'uiipeil in 
the expression <if (Ik* 11 gl iter and gayer 
emotions; his face U so eonstrueted 
that even if he fc*els otherwise tlniii 
gloomy and ill-humored lie eunnot 
show it. Hut as the spring wore into 
summer it seemed to us that Mr. 
Ho.sk ins was getting friendlier, some- 
how. One <iay we tusseil him a piecu* 
of meat and lie snapped at it. .\fter 
that we range<| the other boa.s(s in a 
circle around the wash boiler, ami if 

«<riaf«pia AMpkut (gOA-tiiViM <i.a6l'rd9): » 
king of Swodon. 

* Dmmot (du-mi'>: b Frencb author, 
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Gudtavtis Adolphus or the Duchess de 
Montpensier missed a piece of meat 
it fell to Mr. Hoskios. In ten days 
Mr. Hoskins could catch as well as 
any of them. 

One rooming we were alarmed to 
see that Mr. Hoskins’ boiler had been 
overturned during the night, no doubt 
by some thirsty cow. He seemed 
dead when we picked him up and we 
dug a hole in the ground and threw 
him into it. But before we had him 
covered a sudden summer rain came 
up and we sought shelter. It was a 
drenching rain; when it was over, a 
couple of hours later, we relumed to 
Mr. Hoskins to find the hole hlled 
with water and him flopping around 
in it. 

VVc put him back in his boiler. And 
then we began to experiment with 
Mr- Hoskins. Every morning we took 
him from his boiler and kept him from 
the water ten minutes or so longer 
than the day preceding. By Sep- 
tember he was able to go from seven 
o’clock in the morning until eight 
in the evening entirely out of water 
without sufTering any apparent ill 
effects. - . . 

When the chilly w'eather came in 
Noveml>er, we moved his w*ash l>oiler 
into the house and set it behind the 
kitchen range, as w'e did not care to 
run the risk of having him frosen. 
BtJt with the cold weather his need 
for water grow loss and loss; he licgan 
to manifest something like pride in 
his ability to do without it; it w*as in 
Jniiuary that he began to experience, 
or at least to affect, a repugnance 
toward l>eing in water at all. Then 
wo sul>stitutcd for the boiler a box 
full of sawdust. 

At seven o'clock on the morning of 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1800, we went 
into the kitchen and found that Mr. 
Hoskins had leaped from the floor 
to the hearth of the kitchen range, 


and had succeeded in working himself 
in among the warm ashes. He had 
felt cold during the night. After that 
we always put him to bed with a hot 
water bottle, and we remember well 
his cries of peevishness and discomfort 
on the night when the stopper came 
out of the bottle and the water 
drenched him. 

We linger over these last days of 
February, hesitating to go on, because 
they were the last days in Mr. Hos- 
kins’ life. It was on February 28 
that he went out of doors for the first 
time that year. Someone had left 
the cistern uncovered and he fell in. 
We heard his cries. We put a ladder 
down and plucked him from the black 
water. But it was too late. If he 
had only remembered how to swim, if 
we had only had the presence of mind 
to Bing down a plank to him he might 
have kept himself afloat until we 
reached him with the ladder. But it 
was too late. We worked over him 
for a long time, but it was no use. It 
is silly perhaps to feel so badly over 
a little animal like that, but from that 
day to this we have never eaten a 
bullhead. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1. Don Marquis, whose full name if 
Donald Robert Perry Marquis, writes both 
poetry and prose for magasines and otlier 
publications. What did you see in the 
foregoing selection to indicate that his 
stories have a popular appeal? 

2. The selection is both a story and an 
essay and may be classified as a etory- 
es&ay. Show how it has qualities of both 
types of literature. 

3. Describe the type of humor in the 
selection- Did it seem witty, subtle, fun- 
loving. or boisterous? 

4. Have you ever heard anyone tell a 
good fish story? Many pwple spoil the 
effect of their stories by using / too many 
times. Try writing a fish story in Don 
Marquis' style and note how much more 
coDvincing it seems. 
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WILL ROGERS WRITES TO 
THE PRESIDENT* 

By Will Rocer& 

April 30, 1020 

Will Rogers, as a man, aa an actor, as 
a humorist, and as a writer, was one of 
the most loved peraona within recent limes. 
HU letters reveal much of hU vitly |>cr- 
sonaHty and charm. They show hU keert 
observations on life and his unusual alrility 
to explain serious things in such iiumoroiis 
manner that they will long be reniem* 
bered. Moreover, they express a form of 
homely philosophy which cver>*lMK)y ac* 
cepts and thinks very much worth while. 
You will thoroughly enjoy the following 
letters which Rogers w’rote to the late 
President Coolidge. 

My i>c;aR Prcsidsnt: Well, 1 gues^ 
you were getting kinder uneasy not 
hearing from me the last day or so. 
Well, after swearing 1 was American 
and getting Passports back from 
Kellogg in Washington, I said to 
myself, *'1 am all set, now bring on 

*Froin btiUrt o/ e Sd/*Jtfe4f« Diplomat to ku 

PrttidenL 


you r Eu r<ij k*. * ' T1 1 c* i h • v<t,v I h u iy u I J n i 
once conimenvc<l u.xking mv. '' Dul you 
gel your Vesays?"* I .Kuiil no 1 never 
ate them, und didn't cure to tuke any 
along. Finally I just lia<i to tel) one 
friemd that I dident know whether 
1 had (hem or not unlil I knew what 
they wore. 

('ome to find out, a \V.<ny is nothing 
but getting your Pu^'>iK)r( signe<l hy 
the Cun&ul of the Nation where you 
want to go. Hut somebody in Europe 
called it a W'^ty. 1 guess maby iri 
(heir lingo^ it means signed, mi nalur* 
ally all Amerieuns must speak of it a 
Vesay. You i*oui<l no inr)rc get siu 
American that had ever Ixnm to Euroiv 
to say, “Did you get your I’ussport 
O- K.ed by the Consul?" tliuii you 
could jKTsuade him to juiiij) out of the 
window. Oh, no, that is the one word 
he has learned in Eurojiu and >'on 
certainly arc not going (o deprive liijn 
of the pleasure of speaking (u you in a 

> MMv (vS'zte): mesninf tioet. A js ftn 

endorsement oo • peasporl by the proper 
ofReieU. 

’tiape; Inocuege. 
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foreign tongue. He will go out of bis 
way 10 times in his conversation just 
to get to say Vesay. 

1 would like to have you take that 
up, Mr. President, with some depart- 
ment in Washington and pass a law 
to have every American shot that 
don’t speak to you as long as possible 
in our own language. It’s bad enough 
to pay 810.00 for the Vesay without 
having your own people try out the 
word on you. You see, you pay 810.00 
to get out of here; then you pay 
another 810.00 to get into the next 
place. I went to England's Consul 
and they Vesay ed me out of 10 merry 
old iron men. 

You see, the thing is a kind of a skin 
game. You pay the 810.00 over here. 
You don’t know whether the Country 
you have paid the 810.00 to is worth 
that nmch to you or not. There is an 
awful lot of Countries that if they 
would let you wait till the boat pulled 
up there, and then you looked at them, 
you would decide right away, “This 
Joint ain't worth 810.00 to land in. 
Drive me on somewhere else.” 

Well, after England hmi got 810.00 
of their debt money from me, 1 was 
what 1 thought all set, when someone 
said, “You arc going to France, ain’t 
you? Well, you might want to land 
in Cherl>ourg‘ first, so go get your 
French Vesays.” 

By that time 1 was speaking the 
American Tourist language as good as 
they were- I knew what “Vesay” 
meant- So 1 went to the other end of 
New York to get an 0. K. by the 
French. The Taxi bill was 84.80. 
That right there is a proldem. It 
lakes a pretty good country to be 
wortli S4.80 nowadays- 

Well, I Tvill say one thing for the 
French — they dident monkey around. 
You handed them the 810.00 before 

• Cherbourg (shlr-b^r'): » SMport in north- 
wcsiero I^anc«. 


you did the Passport. They dident 
seem to be particularly interested 
whether you got in thdr Country or 
not, but they sho did have an eye 
peeled for the 10 Bucks. 

No wonder so many nations are 
dividing up into little ones over there. 
Just think! They would Vesay you 
out of at least two thousand’ just to 
see all the Balkans. Some of those 
Nations, if they can get 10 visiting 
guests, can pay off their National 
Debt. I am supposed to get Ger- 
many’s and Italy’s and Spain’s Vesays, 
but they are not going to get my 10 
till 1 have to pve it up. I am hoping 
that through the foreign rate of 
exchange I may be able to get a slight 
reduction on seeing some of them. 

Being not what is procldmed as a 
100 per cent American, I went over 
on an American Boat. The 100 per 
centers all go on English or French, 
such as Hotel Men and Rotary 
Associations. It was to sail at 11:30 
at night the last day of April. Oh, 
there was an awful lot of Jewish people 
on the l>oat. It looked like an old- 
time Follies audience. But there 
wa.<ient a single Vesay for Palestine. 
I was the only one on the boat going 
there. 

The Steamship officials said there 
was an extra-big sailing list. At 
twelve o’clock on May 1st, just 30 
minutes after we sailed, the summer 
rates go into effect, and it costs you 
at least a third more. I being your 
Representative, I thought it would 
look bad not to take advantage of 
anything in the Economy line. 
Because it is only by our personal 
example that we can get people to 
follow our rimplc mode of living. 

Oh, yes, I bke to* forgot — the boat 
was the “leviathan,” the bluest and 

Uwo thouMud: this i« •om«whftC cxaneriMd. 

Tb«r« are only aix €ountri«* in the Balkaoe. 
* likr (e; almost. 
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finest boat afloat. Manned by a real 
American crew. Every head officer 
Is an American, without dialect. In 
1914 1 had been on this same boat on 
its first trip back across when it was 
the “ Vaterlami and all the (Jennan 
officials had come over and back on it. 
And to show the difTercnce as to how 
it was handled then and now. we 
backed out of the Hoboken ducks at 
noon, in broad da>' light, an<i went 
right on across the Hudson liiver and 
come pretty near knocking down the 
whole of Manhattan Isle: then sunk 
a tug on the way out. Well, this time 
wo pulled out at midnight, and you 
wouldent know the thing was moving. 
Everybody received Flowers an«l Fruit 
and Candy. We are just steaming 
down the bay. If you sent anything, 
it hnsent been sent to my stateroom 
yet. But there is a lot of Hiindl<*s 
and l>askets up there yet that ha vent 
been delivered, and 1 will give you 
the benefit of the doubt till 1 find out 
otherwise. I ^ill send this buck by 
the Pilot. Hope it reaches you in 
time to offset the Cabinet meeting. 
Yours devotedly, 

Col. William Rogers 

P.S. Have you done anything for 
the Farmers yet? 

Radiogram 

Somewhere in the 
Miodle of England’s Ocean 

Date What’s time to a guy in 

the middle of an ocean. 

My Dear Presidenl: W’ill you kind* 
ly find out for me through our ititelli* 
gence Department who is the fellow 
that said a big Boat dident rock? 
Hold him till I return. 

Yours feeble but still devotedly. 

WlLLROG. 

Tbat^s the code name for Will 
Rogers. 


Roue, Italy, June 5, '20. 
My DEAR Mr. President: Calvin.' 
I wish you could see Rome. It’s the 
oldest uncivilised Town in the world - 
New York is just as uncivilised, but 
it s not as old as Rome. Rome ha< 
been held by every Nation in the 
Work! at one time or another for no 
n*ason at all. Between you an4| 1. I 
think some of (hem give it up without 
much of a struggle. 

Rome has more ('hurehes and less 
preaching in them than any ('ity in the 
>\'orld. Everybwiy wants to M*e wliere 
Saint Peter was buried, but nobody 
wants to try to live like him. 

There is 493 (luidehook.^ sold to 
every Testament. They wouUI rather 
take Baedeker V won I than Mo>e.^'. 

The headliners in Roman History is 
Julias ('aesar, Mark .\nt«ny ami Nero. 
Then Mus.'toliiii come along ami made 
Bash lA*aguers out of all of them. 

Rome was built on seven hills. 
Every prominent Roman hud a little 
hill all his own. History reeorcU, and 
local gossip has ad<)ed to history, that 
coming home after a hard an<{ exciting 
night at the baths, there has been 
Romans that dident find the right hill. 
That’s what made Roman history 
interesting. Tliere is only six of these 
lulls left today, ^omc Huinan went 
out of the back nimlow so fast one 
night that he took the lull with him. 
That's (he i aside story. But of course 
pri'St'nt History says (hat the Burba* 
rians took not only all the asMunbled 
Romans but the hill as well with them. 

I trie<l to find out who ttie Barbu* 
rians were. From the best that I could 
learn, Barbanana were a race of people 
that stole from you. If you stoic from 

• Colria.' Cftlvin Cd«lidK« «>m the pr«$id«nt at 

tbt* (iiiw. 

* tbl'd^hfr): a German publi8h«*r 

vhp be^an a a«riea pf booka that hove 

boon traoalatpd ibtp many laneuages. The 
Damp ta im»w epiuidered almoac a ayaonym 
fpr book. 
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the barbarians, you were indexed in 
your History as a Christian. 

Now of these six hills left» the Pope 
has one, Volpi’ — the man that settled 
the Italian Debt — has one, Garabaldi’ 
grabbed off one for his personal statue. 
A filling station and Spagetti joint has 
one, Mussolini copped the highest 
one for the duce^ himself, and the last 
and lowest one the King has. You 
wouldent hardly cal) it a hill; its more 
of a mound. 

Home wasent built in a day. It’s 
not a Miami Beach by any means. 
All Tourist agencies advise you to 
spend at least 10 days seeing it. The 
Hotels advise you to take four months. 

You see. Cal, that is why I am trying 
to 6nd out all I can for you. I think 
people in our position have to look to 
our historical as well as Political Knowl- 
edge. do while as everyone a<linits you 
are excellently equipjjed politically— I 
don’t know of a man better fortified — a 
little historical knowledge would do 
you no harm. You see, up around 
Boston you have seen Plymouth Rock 
ami Boston Common and the old 
graveyard going up the hill toward 
the Capitol. But those things mean 
nothing to a real historian. You have 
Hc’cn th(‘ spot whc*re Paul Bevere come 
ruling <lown hollering, "The Dam has 
broke!" But they bad guys in Home 
that in vent (hI Dams- You see, to a 
Roman, events like those would be 
cjas^‘ed a« topical* today. 

Well, after I finished with Mus.solini 
I decided to take up Rome. Of course 
Mussolini naturally come first, for he 
"made Rome what it is today; I hope 
he’s satisfied." You see, chances arc 
up there in Vermont you studied a 
little hiiitory- But you can't get 

• V'o/pt (vdt'p«): Italiftn minister of 

' (torebtr/tfi (Oeribftidi: sn Italian 

patriot who helped to unify ItaJy. 

> durr <ddb'chf): leader, a title by which Mu»v»- 

lini is often called. 

* iopifni; connected with the news of the day. 


much out of history in Vermont. You 
can’t get much out of Vermont any- 
way. There is an awful lot of differ- 
ence between reading something, and 
actually seeing it, for you can never 
tell till you see it, just how big a liar 
History is. 

In other w*ord8, Rome is really not 
what it’s cracked up to be. History 
was no more right in reporting the 
happenings of Rome than it has been 
in sontc of Che Cities we have heard of. 
Now everybody goes to Rome on 
account of Its old historical record. 
Now you know and I know it ain’t 
History that you are out to study. 
You are out to make History. What 
you want to plan is, some day some 
Guy will be studying you instead of 
you studying him. Any Yap can read 
what somebody else has done; but can 
he get out and do something himself, 
that anybody would read about, even 
if they dident have anything else to 
read? 

Now what I wanted to do was to 
cover Rome from a human-interest 
jwint of view. In other words, I 
wanted to see something that was 
alive. I am, I bet you, the only one 
that ever visited the city that dident 
run myself raggc<! tlragging from one 
old Church to another, and from one 
old Oil Painting to the next. In the 
first place, 1 don’t care anything about 
Oil Paintings. Ever since I struck u 
dr>' hole near the old home ranch in 
Uogor.s County. Oklahoma, I have 
hated oil, in the raw, and all its sub- 
siduaries.* You can even color it up, 
and it don’t mean anything to me. I 
don’t want to see a lot of old Pictures- 
If I wanted to see old Pictures I would 
get D. W. Griffith to revive the Birth 
of a Nation.* That’s the best old Pic- 
ture there is. 1 wouldent mind seeing 

• humorouA lor nubAit/tarie^; h«r« 
by.producu. 

* Birth o/ a fVofioM; the first frost speoCsculsr 

movinf pieturs. 
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the Four Horsemen' &gaio. But this 
thinking that everything was good just 
because it was old is the Apple sauce.* 
They only produced a few great men, 
so why should every picture they 
painted be great? 

Say, Charles Dana Gibson and Her- 
bert Johnson can assemble ’em good 
enough for me. They may never hang 
in the Louvre,^ but they sho do <langle 
. from the front page of many an old 
News stand. So I am not going to 
kid myself and 1 am not going to kid 
you either, Cal. I know your and my 
tastes are about alike, and when I was 
looking at things I was aHhinking all 
the time of you, and wondering if you 
wouldent sise the thing up just about 
along my lines. 

Of course, every once in a while 
something comes up in Washington 
they think is more or less of an Artistic 
nature and naturally, as head of the 
Government, you have to go there or 
appear before them and mayby say a 
few words pertaining partly to the 
subject at hand. Well, you get one of 
the secretaries there to dig you up the 
night before a few names and dates 
and so-called achievements along the 
line that this convention or Society U 
working on, and you get away with it. 

But that’s one beautiful thing al>oul 
our association, you and I — we don’t 
kid each other. We know about 
^•lOths of the stuff going on under the 
guise of Art is the Banana Oil.* 
When you ain’t nothing else, you are 
an Artist. It’s the one thing you can 
claim to be and nobody can prove 3*ou 
ain’t. No matter how you built any- 
thing and how you painted anything, 
if it accidentally through lack of wars 
or rain happened to live a few hun- 
dreds of years, why it’s Art now. 

'Four HoTketntn: % movins picture produced 

shortly sfter the World war. 

' ^ppU taueo: elanf term expreaiinf diabelwf. 
*£4upr« OSStt): an art muaeum in Parit. 

* fiaaana Oil; alang, aame aa apple aauca. 


Maybe when the Guy painted it at the 
time he never got another contract. 
Maybe some of the Pictures they have 
now was at that time thrown away in 
an old cellar because they >vascnt 
thought good enough to show*, and 
they laid there all these years and 
somebody dug ’em out and now they 
are the Old Masters. I know how it 
is with you, you have had a hun<ireil 
Movies brought to the White House 
to be shown to you, and I bet you 
never l>een in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution* since you wont there a* 
Vice President, when you dident have 
anything else to do. So w*hen I tell 
you about Rome I just want 3*0 u to 
picture it as it is, not as it is in lUf 
guidebooks, but as an onlinar.v hard- 
boiled American like you and I w*oul<i 
sec it. 

Now* we call Rome the seat of <'ul- 
ture, but sonicl>ody stole the chair. 
Today it has no more culture than 
Minneapolis or Ixing Beach, Cali- 
fornia. They live there in Rome 
amongst what used to he railed C'ul- 
turc, but that <lon't mean a thing. 
Men in Washington you know your- 
self, CaKin. live whore Wa.Khinglon 
and Jefferson and Hamilton lived, but 
as fur as the good it does them, tie y 
just a** w'cli have the Capitol down at 
Claremore. Oklahoma — and, b3' the 
way, 1 doubt if ('laremore would take 
it; there U a Town that has never had 
a setback. So, 3*ou see. Association 
has nothing to do with culture. 

I know* Englishmen that have had 
the same well-bred Butler all their 
lives ami they are just as rude as they 
ever were. Wh^*, <lo 3*ou kno«*, one of 
the most cultured men 1 over saw come 
from Texas, and where he learned it 
the Lord only knows. It’s just one 
of those freaks of Nature like a Rose 
among Prickly Peats. 

* An inAtltution in 

WAahinfton. D. C., devol«d to r^MArcb. 
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THE FORUM AT ROME 


Tlt(‘n another thing you got to take 
into consideration. If a town had any 
cult tire and Tourists commenced hit- 
ting it, Your culture is gone. Tourists 
\nll rul) it out of any town. Now you 
take the Tourists. There is one of the 
hardest working husi nesses that you 
could iMissihly a<lopt— the business of 
trying to see .‘‘oniething. They will 
leave a nice comfortable home with all 
eonveniences, niul they will get them a 
ticket to Europe and from then on they 
stop being a human; they just turn 
sheep. 

The (luide is the slieep herder, and 
alwut the same fellow the regular 
shes'p herder is on a ranch. You ask 
him anything outside his regular 
routine and you are going to spoil his 
))lc'asure for the day, besides not 
finding out the answer yourself. 


After a bunch of Tourists have been 
out a couple of weeks and get broke in 
good, the guide don’t have to do much; 
they know about when to bunch up 
and start listening. They kinder pull 
in logelher like a covey' of quail and 
form a sort of a half circle while the 
Guide (ells them w’hat he has read in 
their guide books. They listen and 
mark it off and move on over (o 
another picture. They come dragging 
into (he hotel at night, and you would 
think they had w'alked here from 
America. If you asked them to do 
that hard a day's w’ork in their own 
towns, they would think you was 
cuckoo.* 

Then they must dress for dinner. 
They couldent possibly go down in the 

> (ka'vD: flock. 

> pHctoo; Insane. 
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diniog room without the little Or^n> 
die on. Even the men put on Monkey 
Suits^ tbet &t home you couldent get 
him into one with an elephant hook. 
Why anybody can't act the same away 
from home and enjoy just as much 
freedom aa they do there is more than 
1 will ever know. 

But I want to tell you they are taking 
this sight-seeing serious. It's no pleas- 
ure; it's a business. You speak to one 
of them after he has been a-touring all 
day» and start to tell him something, 
he will start looking up on the wall for 
some old Frescoes* or a stained^la&s 
window. You can tell a Tourist after 
a long tour; they have held a Guide- 
book in one hand so long they have 
learned to do everything else with the 
other hand. Everyone of them when 
they get home from Rome can tell 
you where Caesar and Nero were 
bom, and not a one of them can tell 
you, Calvin, where you or Borah or 
Dawes first saw the political light. 
They have seen the BorgaszP <ial- 
leries and the Louvre, but they think 
the Smithsonian Institution is a Clinic 
and the Field Museum is a branch of 
the great Departnicnt Store. 

They saw the place whe»re Nero 
tuned up his old bass viol just before 
the third alarm was lurne<l in* — they 
say that, but they never heard Albert 
Spalding play either with or without 
the accompaniment of a fire. Then 
they get up early in the morning to 
start out to see more old Churches. 
Now a Church is all right, and they 
are the greatest things we have in our 
lives, but not for a steady diet. They 
figure the earlier they can get you out. 
the more Churches you can sec that 

‘ Monkty SuiU: ev«nins cJoth««. 

* Pr99€0»: JrttM, % picture painceU Sir»«tJy dn • 
Wfcll. 

*B<n9Qxxi (bSr-sStU'sI). 

4l«nn lurnfd in; this r«fe/a to the 
tnditioo that Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned. 


day. If you are not interested in old 
Churches, you can stop off and see 
Rome between trains. 

Then they go in great for old ruins. 
Now I know you have lived up around 
, those old farmhouses in New England 
long enough to feel aiwul ruins just 
about like 1 do. A ruin don’t just 
exactly spellbind me; I don’t care how 
long it has been in the process of 
ruination. I kept trying to get ’ern 
to show mu something that liaclent 
started to rue yet. 

They got a lot of things they cal) 
Forums. The»y are wIhtc (he Senators 
used to meet ami debate— on disurmu- 
ment, I suppose. They say there wm 
some bloody mob scenes and tights in 
there. Well, (hat’s one thing they got 
us licked on. Calling each other » 
liar and heaving an inkstaml U about 
the extent of our Senatorial gladiator^’ 
warlike accompllslimcnts. 

I dident know Indore 1 got tluTc, 
and they told me all this— that Horiu* 
ba<i Senators- Now I know wf^y it 
declined. There is quit c an argument 
there over the exact spot of C'ni'sar’s 
IX*a( h . Some say 1 1 lat ( *aosa r wa.s no t 
slain in (he senate; tliey seem to think 
that he had gone over to a .Si'naioriui 
Investigation meeting at some ('oiu- 
mittee room, and that tliat is where 
Brutus giggeii* him. The moral of the 
whole thing swung to be to stay away 
from invent igal ions. 

They allowed whore Murk Antony 
delivered his oration, which, a.< it 
wa.^nt written till .’lUO years after he 
was supposecl to «ay it. there was 
some chance there of misinterpreta- 
tion. I have heard some of our Public 
men’s speeches garbled* in next morn- 
ing’s paper. 

Then they speak of a Cicero- I 
don’t know exactly what he did. His 
name sounds kinder like lie was u 

•fiyytd tetsd); subb^. 

• f«r^Ud: mix«d. ini»quot«d. 
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window dresser. Then there was the 
intellectual tracks of Vergil. 1 guess 
you had a crack at him while you was 
up at Amherst. Veripl must have 
been quite a fellow, but he dident know 
enough to put his stuff in English like 
Shakespeare did, so you don't hear 
much of him any more, only in high 
school and roast ing-ear Colleges,* where 
he is studied more and remembered 
less than any single person. 1 bet you 
yourself right now, Mr. President, 
don’t know over three of Vergil’s 
words. E Plurihus Unum* will jusi 
about let you out- I never even got to 
him in school, and I i\*member that 
much. Ask Vare when he gels in 
there to quote you something from 
Vergil. 

There is quite a few of those old 
Forums l>esi<U*s the Senate one. Evi- 
dently th<*y were afflicted with a House 
of Representatives, a Supreme ('ourt, 
and a Foreign Relations ('omnntttH*. 
’('our#-c it’s just a lot of old broken- 
down Marble now. Most of the old 
pieces are big emough so the Tourists 
can't curry them away; that’s the only 
reason they are I hen*. A lot of them 
are i>eing tom down to put in modem 
l>lunil)ing. 

That's one thing the Tourists have 
< 1 om* any w ay — I h ey have in j p ro>'e<l 
Europe's plumbing. Rome had more 
Art and less bath-tubs than any city 
outside of Moscow. Romans were 
groat to bathe collectively, but Indi- 
vid I u a I ly t h ey were | )re( ( y d i rty . F u nny 
thing about Roman baths. You see 
Pictures of them but you never saw a 
Picture with anyone in the water. 
They were gr<'at people to <irape thrn»- 
selves around on marble slabs. But 
1 don't think they had water in the 
poul>. 

You remember the picture they 
always have where one old Roman, or 

‘ ro<7itliH(i-(UT eollpiftii: muntry coll«g«». 

• £; PlurthHX i'nuiH <4 pl5o'rf'ba» a'ftOm): "on* 

out of many." L«liD quotalion uaed on ooioa. 


some of those foreigners, got sore and 
come out and was standing between 
two big pillars’ and was pushing thenj 
apart. Well, that was an old Senator 
got sore during a Filibuster * and he 
just went out and he puffed and he 
puffed and he blowetl the house in. 
Boy, they had Senators in them days- 
Little John Sargent would have been 
a Page boy* among that gang. They 
used to throw these pillars at each 
other during debate. 

Rome has what they call a river. 
It’s the Tilwr, and of all the overrated 
things 1 You would think a River 
that is good enough to get into His- 
tory for all these years would have 
something to back it up, wouldn’t 
you? Old-time History don’t say a 
word about the Arkanaaw or the 
South C’anadian or (>rancl River or the 
Verdigris, and here this Tiber couldent 
be a tributary to one of those. Be- 
sides, the Til)er don't flow; it just 
oores along. Nolx>dy was ever 
drowned in it; but lots of old Settler.^ 
have bogge<l down in it and lost their 
lives. You ean walk aeross it any- 
where if you don’t mind getting 
muddy. You can’t fish in it. The 
mud is so thick in the water that the 
Fish can't see the bait, and when th(*y 
do .see it, it’s so muddy they won't 
eat it. 

They used to have a wall around 
the ('ity, but the people got to climb- 
ing over it so much they just sorter 
neglected it and let it run down. It 
got so the tvall wouldent keep the 
people from getting out. They would 
climb over and go off to some other 
place. You can't keep people in a 
place with a wall. If they don’t like 

• bHttten fico 6ip piUar»: the picture 
to which h« refer* reelly represent* Samson. 

• >S/«6Mi«<er an attempt to prevent 

a bit! from coming up In Congrev at the Iwt 
minute by talking aleadily until the aeeaion 
cloeea. 

• page toy; meaaenger boy. 
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a town they will leave it. Look at 
Sing Sing. They got a better wall 
than Rome even thought they had, 
and still very few stay in there. That 
wall system is a failure and always 
was. Walls are all right to put your 
back to if somebody is fighting you; 
it keeps you from backing any further 
away from them, and sometimes 
makes you fight when if it wasent for 
the wall you would keep backing. 
One thing I will say for Rome— they 
have kept up the gates of the old wall. 
They have let all the rest of the wall 
fall down, but the Oates arc kept in 
very good repair. ’Course you can 
walk around them and get in without 
coming through the gate, but 1 guess 
they never thought of anybody <loing 
that. 

The whole of Rome seems to have 
been built, painted, and dei*orate(l by 
one man; that wa.s Mirhelangelo,* If 
you took everything out of Rome that 
was supposed to have l>ern 4lone by 
Michelangelo, Rome would l)e as bare 
of Art as Los Angeles. 

He was a picture Painter, Sculptor, 
ft House painter, Iwth inside and out — 
for in those days they painted the 
ceilings. He was an Architect, a 
Landscape Gardener, Interior l>4*eo- 
rator, and I wouldent <loul>t If he 
dident strum a mean (biitar. Its 
hard to tell you what all that fellow 
was. We have over home today no 
single person that compares with him. 
not even in California. He was a 
Stanford White in drawing up all the 
local Blue Prints of his day. He wa** 
the Charley Russel of the old paint* 
brush; but he had Charley beat, for 
Charley never has had to resort to 
painting the inside of roofs of build* 
iogs. Charley will set down and 
paint, but he won’t lay down on his 
back. 

' Michelanfftlo : ad ICftlikD 

srtUt wbo liv«d in th« sixtMnih century. 


Then Michel used to do what they 
called Mosaics. That’s a kind of a 
colored Cross- Wortl Puzzle. He had 
never done any of this and they asked 
him one time if he would do some of it. 
It seems the local Mosaicker was on a 
strike for more wages and easier 
designs, so they give Angelo a banclfuJ 
of these little blocks— this was in his» 
olf time while he wasent working on 
St. Peters and St. Paul and the 4K 
other ('hurthes ho wa.s painting ami 
Sculpturing, besides a few odds and 
ends about to>cn where he would pick 
up odtl jobs. 

Well, he took these little cubes ami 
squares up there and he worked every 
one of them; every wor<l he got right 
without a Dictionary or a Scenario, 
and he got the prise the next day in ihc 
paper for working out the best 
puzsie of his time, ami he wusent wen 
pla\ing. You know, an awful lot of 
ins finest work, like the Dome in Si. 
Peters, he had to lay on his back away 
up there on a scafTold, and on account 
of having so much work ahead of him. 
he wouhi lay up there and he put thc>.«e 
things in during his slcH‘p. Well, he 
certainly got even with cveryboily for 
it all. For you have to lay down on 
your back to look up at it. 

Now there is one thing that they an* 
going to liave a little trouble cramuiiug 
down me. How couhl they lay on 
their back and make that mosaic stick 
up (here? It would l»o like trying to 
play checkers U|X«idc do>v'n. Wliat V 
going to hohl ’em up there? 

'(’ourse you kinder got to let that go 
lunler the heiulitig of Miracles, for 
Miracles was sup|K>se4l to liup|H‘u 
around that time. Tlierc husent been 
many lately unless the Democrats are 
fortunate enough to scare up one. 

This Michelangelo was just about 
the whole thing in Rome in those days. 
He was sorter the Senator Borah of 
Rome. You see, an Artist In those 
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days was the whole thing. People’s 
minds run to Art and Wild Animals. 
A man of commerce or trade or busi- 
ness— he dident mean much; he dident 
have any more chance than Fanners 
relief; he was just a minority Stock- 
holder. They would jt*st tolerate 
him up to the time they needed some 
Lion bait/ and then his name was 
liable to drop out of the Direct or>'. 
Henry Ford or Judge Gary or C'harley 
Schwab, or either Young or Old John 
D'^imy of those men of Commerce 
they wouldent have meant a thing in 
Roman days. If Fowl coulilent have 
proved that one of those things conie 
under the heading of Art, he would 
have had no more social vStatus than a 
motorman. They would have just 
used any and all of the alK>ve namnl 
gentry as grooms for the lions to keep 
^em slicked up till Sunday. Tfjey 
would have had as much chance get- 
ting into the 400 of Ronie as a I>mo- 
erat has eating breakfast with you, 
Mr- President. 

Art and religion ruled the day, an<l 
es none of our present-day financiers 
are familiar or in any way connect enl 
with either Art or religion or any of 
their allied indtjstries, it looks like our 
Multimillionarics would have been just 
sitting in the bleachers socially. 

But everything travels In cycles. 
Art took a tumble and was replaced by 
Low profit and quick turnover. Art 
not o^y was relegated to the rear, but 
it just naturally passed out with no 
mourners. It dident appear again 
until what is known as the Bud Fisher 
^d Rube Goldberg period. Ziegfcid 
took Michelangelo’s statues, took some 
of the fat off of them with a diet of 
lamb chops and pineapple, and he and 
a Confederate named Ben Ali Hagen 
brought the statues to life, only with 
better figures, and the oxdy marble 

• li»n bail: pMpl« were eoroetiriMe puoiahed by 

beiBB throws to the Hone. 


about them was just from the ears 
north. 

But even to this day, if a Picture ora 
jMCce of Statuary is losing interest and 
they can’t get anyliody to look at it 
any more, why, the remark is secretly 
whiRpcrt'<i around that it was really 
done by Ang<*lo on one of his clays off. 
Then the Tourists commence reaching 
for their Guidcl>ooks. 

Not to have tlm Angelo liranil on 
your 8<'ulptured hitching rack wa.s to 
be a Piebian’ among the Koinuns. 

Henr)' For<l ha.s alwajs received tlce 
credit for what we call ^Ix<^ Proi Un - 
lion. But 1 want to tell you (hut if 
Michelangelo even turned out ull t)ie 
Statues that (hey say he <U<l—( liu('s 
even if he dident fwiint at all— wliy, 
he was the originator of Ma?ss Produc- 
tion, and not Toele Henry. 

There wa.s another fellow about that 
time too. You know ihing> kiti<ier 
run in bunches, or ratlier imitations. 
So naturally Angelo would have imita- 
tors. When (he shundiolilers in a 
(’hurch couldent get .\ngelo to paint 
or sculp for ’em. why, (l»*y went out 
and got u fellow named Hafuel.' Hi* 
was the first one that ever billed him- 
self '*Just as gocKl. " 

Well, lH*tNVe<*n him and .Xngelo they 
just aUmt t»ainl(Hi Rome red. They 
confined tlieir Paint jng> rn(x<tl.v to 
Bible C’liaracters, which was a very 
smart thing to do, as noliody knew just 
how those ('haraeters should look: and 
in painting one you could always make 
him IcMik any way you wanted liim too, 
and if soimonc criticised it, you 
would alway.s have the Alibi, 'MV ell, 
that's my interpretation of the Char- 
acter.'* 

1 want to tell you rigid now it's the 
modem painter that has the tough job. 
He has to make 'em look enough like 

• Plcbian; (ple-M'ytfn). om of I he 

cooimoa people of Rpm«. 

• Rafiut KftJian pBint^r, ibout 1500. 
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tbe Millionaire's wi/e that the visitors 
can recognise her, and still make her 
look like she thinks she looks. When 
you can do that, then that 's art. Why, 
those old Characters they panted they 
could paint with or without Whiskers, 
one-eyed, bald-headed or long-haired, 
any way they wanted; they dident 
have to make 'em look like anything. 
Just turn out a Picture— that was all 
they had to do. 

These two Boys that I speak of were 
doing practically everything in Rome 
in those days; if you dident give them 
a retaining fee,* you waseut having any 
Art (lone. Oh, of course mayby there 
was a little Bootleg Art going on 
around in some of the side streets 
somewhere, but nothing high powered. 
In fact Art was a closed Cor|>oration. 
If some outsider come in with what he 
thought was a painting, why. about 
the best he could do with it would be to 
get it on some Magazine cover or a 
front jncco for the next Program for 
tlie Chariot race. 

Along alK>ut the |>criod* of these 
Painters unci Mud Doblicrs* come 
another sort of an Artistic breed called 
the Clladialors. A fellow wskH a Gladi- 
ator as long as he remained alive— 
t hat 's w h at m ad e h i m glad . Saturday 
night was always a rather ticklish time 
in the life of a Gladiator, for that is 
when they gvnc'rally announce<l the 
entries for the Bulldogging^ ronti*st 
with the Lions the following day. If 
you defeated your Lion.* you were 
allowed to W Glad for another week. 

These* Hotnatis loved blood. Whut 
money is to an American, blood was to 

' Tpiutninf fft: s f« paid b lawyer bI thp omc 
he* i* hirfd. to koa<| TBith. 

i ahnp i/bm/t Ihr penod. Of coursB U wbs not 
really Bboul tho samp ppriod. 

>mM<f dnbbfra: mud'clBubors. or wB»p». (hat 
mako no»ts of clay; moBUB (he seulptorB. 
who ina<ie models in clay. 

• bull<fogv’”9> wrest linf* with n steer in b rodev. 

goHrlivu. Gla<liB(ors sometimeB fouehl 
lions insteB<l of other eladiatorB. 


a Roman. A Roman was never so 
happy as when he saw somebody 
ble^ng. That was bis sense of 
humor, just like ours is. If we see a 
fellow slip and fall and mayby break 
his leg, why, that's a yell to us; or 
his hat blow off and he can’t get it. 
Well, that’s the way the Romans were. 
Where we like to see you lose your hat, 
they loved to see you leave a right arm 
and a left leg in the possession of a 
Tiger and then try to make the fence 
unaided. 

The Emperor set in his box, and a 
lot of Indies set in another great big 
Box, and during the festivities they 
would announce with their thumbs 
whether the man was to go on to his 
death or let him live. The women had 
the first guess, but the Emperor he had 
the veto pow'or; he passed on the 
things as final. You see, they used 
their thuml>s for something besides 
buttoning up their clothes. If they 
held their thumlw down, you passed 
out Poco Pronto;* but if they held 
them up, why you left your phone and 
a<ldreKS where you could be reached 
the foil owing Sunday afternoon, There 
was no Dempsey stuff of four years 
between combats, no dickering over 
terms- The gate receipts went to the 
Emperor and you went to the comc- 
tery- 

'Coursc this old Colosseum is a 
great old building. They have stoic 
enough off of it to build everything else 
in Home. Poor Mussolini come in so 
late in history that there wasent any- 
thing left for him at all. Everything 
in Rome was stolen from somebody at 
some time. It’s just a question of 
who’s got it [sisi. 

That's why I say there is nothing 
new there; we got everything over 
home, only bigger and better. Take 
Vesuvius, for instance: I know that it 
buried a City, but that means nothing 

• poco prontty (pSlsS prSn'tS) : imiuBdiBtoly. 
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to me or to you. I kiavc In iUv pa^^t 
year seen lots of buried Cities over 
borne. OveradvcrtUlng has buried 
more Cities than Vesuvius could bury 
if she run over every day. Political 
Parties have buried more platforms 
the day after elect ion » both the winners 
and losers* than Vesuvius will ever hear 
of. Vesuvius destroys by spontaneous 
combustion— that is, heat and friction 
within itself. Now you mean to tell 
me it can improve on the Democrats 
for spontaneous combustion? A 
buried city is the last thing 1 want to 
see. I want something that’s adiving. 

Now there is a forum there called 
Stargens, or something like that, and 
it’s down in the ground with a high 
wall around itf and a lot of old Marble 
columns broken off and standing and 
laying around. Well» they have s 
habit of taking all the old stray cats^ 
and the neighbors feed them. It has 

th« cftU b««ii r«niov*d from th* 

forum ftbd fivea a new home, but people 
Mill brias cnem food. 


now lH>eoni<* known u> (lie Koruin of 
the (‘at.". Now to int* that wa«* a real 
place. Here wa< something alive, I 
use<l (o walk down there to .*iH> what 
the old kiltie5 were doing, atni ai 
night I went two or (liree times. Vtm 
could m'e an old tomcat >etting up on 
top of a Homan column wlure may by 
Mark Antony lia<l delivered one of tiis 
monologues. This old Tabby would 
l>e squatting up there, howling for no 
reason at all. just like a typical poli- 
tician. and just as much sense to it too. 
Now that was great to me to see those 
Cats. I don't want to convey any 
dUrcspcct to those who have parsed 
beyond, but I would rathiT see one 
live Cat than a dosen dead Humans. 

No, sir, Calvin, you are standing 
guard over not only the U^st little 
patch of ground in all the ^'u^ious 
Hemispheres but we got it on ’em even 
when it comes to things to see, if we 
could just make these Locoed^ Tourists 
^ Loeotd (IS'kdd): 
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believe it. Why, say, if the Missis* 
sippi ever flowed through, for instance, 
S^vit^e^iand, why, there wouldent be 
enough dry ground left to yodle in. 
Their little rivers, if they ever saw it, 
would flow right into a rain barrel and 
stay there. 

Why, if they had Niagara Palls they 
would have had 85 wars over it at 
various times to see who would be 
allowed to charge admission to see it. 
If they get to monk€>ing with us we 
uill lose 'cm in the Mammouth Cave. 
They rave over ^'enice; there's nothing 
there but water. Why, Louisiana has 
more water in their cellars than the 
whole Adriatic Sea. And the Grand 
Canyon— well, 1 just don't want to 
hurt thoir feelings talking al>out it. 
No, Sir, Europe has nothing to recom- 
mend it but its old age, an<l the Petri- 
fied forest in Arizona makes a Sucker 
out of it for old age. Why, that 
forest was there and doing hu.«ium 
before Kero took his first Violin lesson. 

You take the Guides an<l the Grapes 
out of Europe and she is just a Sahara. 

It’s great for you to see, if some- 
body is paying for it. or paying you to 
do it. But just as a pure educational 
proposition or pastime, it ain’t there, 
yours tievotedly, 

^YILL. 

PONDERING OVER THE LETTERS 

1. C'ould a |)crson who had never 
\\*il] Rogers form a picture of him from 
the foregoing letters? He was popular 
with people in all walks of life. What do 
you think made lutn so likable? 

2. What pur|K)se did Rogers have io 
mind when he wrote the letters? Were 
they intended for President Coolidge 
alone? 

3. How were you affected by the use of 
slang and tnusspelling of words? Did 
Rogers purposely wTite in this manner? 
Woukl tlie letters have l>een so impressi>'C 
had he used correct language? Is his 
style part of his humor? 


4. Rogers could write about people 
without offending them because he always 
made them laugh evert though he expressed 
some truth. Look rough the letters 
again and write down some of the truths 
he had in mind as he ivrote, evert though 
he made ridiculous statementa. Did you 
find any philosophy in his letters? He 
was often referred to during his life as a 
** homely" philosopher— one who gave 
practical advice about everyday living. 

FAT WIFE 

Axi/hor Unknwm 

You have probably seen fat w'omen, but 
have you e>*er seen one wlio covered an 
acre of ground? You w'ill read about her 
in the following poem. Imagine how she 
looked as she walked down the street with 
her husiwnd w*ho was so thin that the 
barber wore glasses to shave him. 

A thin little fellow had such a fat wife, 
Fat wife, fat wife, God bless her! 

She looked like a drum and he looked 
like a flfe. 

And it took all hU money to dress 
her, 

God bless her I 
To dress her! 

God bless her I 
To dress her I 

To wrap up her body and warm up her 
toes, 

Fat toes, fat toes, God keep her! 

For bonnets and bows and silken 
clothes, 

To eat her, and drink her, and sleep 
her, 

God keep her I 
To sleep herl 
God keep herl 
To sleep herl 

She grew like a target, he grew like a 
sword, 

A sword, a svrord, God spare her! 

She took all the bed and she took all 
the board, 

And it took a whole sofa to bear her, 
God spare herl 
To bear herl 
God spare herl 
To bear herl 
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She epread like a turtle, he shrank like 
a pike,' 

A pike, a pike, God save him! 

And nobody ever beheld the like, 

For they had to wear glasses to shave 
him, 

God save him! 

To shave him! 

God save hiiiil 
To shave him ! 

She fattened away till she burst one 

Exploded, blew up, Cod take her! 

And all the people that saw it say 
She covered over an acre! 

God take her! 

An acre! 

God take herl 
An acre! 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The foregoing poem b said to be 
anonymous. Th it is, it was written by an 
unknown author. Do you think it was 
imposed by one person, or may it have 
been composed by a group? 

2. What qualities of a ballad did you 
note in the poem? Can the poem be sung? 
^at emotion does it exprws? How do 

short lines add to the effectiveness of 
the poem? 

3. What is the nature of the humor in 
the poem? What other poems or stories 
can you name in w'hich the humor depends 
chiefly upon exaggeration? 


SEEIN* THINGS 

By Euqkne Fiblo 

If you have ever been afraid in the dark, 
you will sympathise with the boy in the 
following poem. He is not a coward, but 
knows what it means to be "seein' things 
at night.’' 


I am t afraid uv soakea or toada, or 
^ bugs or worma or mice, 

An thing# 'at girls are skeered uv 1 
think are awful uicel 
I m pretty brave I gueaai an' yet I 
hate to go to bed, 

• pike: s v^y loos, tbia fith. 
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For, when Tin tucked up w'ann an’ 
snug an’ when Jiiy pro vers are 
said, 

Mother tells me "Hnppy Dreams!" an’ 
takes away (he light, 

An’ leave# mo lyin’ all alone an’ srein’ 
things at night! 

Sometimes they’re in (he corner, some* 
(iiiiea they’re by die door. 

Sometimes they’re all a-»tanciin' in die 
middle uv (he ffimr; 

Sometimes they are a*.<iuin’ down, 
aoinetitiies they’re walkin’ round 

So softly ati<l so enrpyJike (hey never 
make u sound! 

Sonieiiniea they are ns black as ink. 
an' other (lines they’re white 

But the color ain’t no difference w*h<*ii 
you sec things at night ! 

Once, when I licked a feller ’at had 
just moved on our street. 

An’ father sent me up to bed without 
a bite to eat, 

1 woke up in the dark an’ &iw* things 
standin’ in a row', 

Adookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ p’intin’ 
at me— 

Oh, my! I wuz so skeered that time 
I never slep’ a mite — 

It’s almost allu# when I’m bad 1 sec 
things at night I 
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Lucky thing I ain't a girl, or I’d be 
skeered to death! 

Bein' I'm a boy, I duck my head an’ 
hold my breath; 

An’ I am, oh! ao sorry I’m a naughty 
boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an' I say my 
prayers again! 

Gran'ma tells me that’s the only way 
to make it right 

When a feller has been wicked an' 
sees things at night! 

An' so when other naughty boys 
would COAX me into sin, 

I try to skwush* the Tempter's voice 
’at urges me within; 

An' when they’s pie for supper, or 
cakes ’at’s big an' nice, 

I want to — but I do not pass niy plate 
f’r them things twice! 

No, ruthcr iet Starvation wipe me 
slowly out o’ sight 

Than I should keep a-livin* on an’ 
scein’ things at night! 

«irvu«/i: squMh, crush. 


PONDERING OVER THE 
POEM 

1. Eugene Field often has been called 
the Poet Laureate of Childhood. What 
kind of personality must he have had to be 
given such an interesting title? Find out 
what you can about the general nature of 
his poetry. 

2. How would you classify tlie poem as 
to type? >Vhat emotions does it express? 
Are they emotionB which ere common 
among people* or do they belong to the 
poet alone? 

3. The poem, as you noted, is written in 
dialect— the dialect of children. Name 
other dialects which have been found repre- 
sented in literature. Why ia the poem 
interesting to gfown-U|W as well as to 
children? 

4. Can you remember anytliing in your 
childhood wliich frightened you? Why 
are children afraid of so many more things 
than grown people? You miglil like to 
write a poem, essay, or story about your 
own childish fears. 


POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

Most people enjoy a goo<l laugh. Humor such su* you found in this unit 
has ahva>'s been immensely popular in I he world- Do you know, hoNvever. why 
this* Is true? Ho you know why you like humor yourself? There ia iiut one 
^inswer— because it adds flavor to life. Perhaps as you read the selections m 
rlie unit vou tried to discover the various donees authors used to appeal to the 
sense of humor. Usually, of course, an author uses a number of devices in the 
same select ion to bring alioul the doaire<l results. There are many devices, but 
some arc much more commonly used than others, l^t us see what some of 
the more <*otnmon ones are. 

First, some authors build up ridiculous situations to make people laugh. 
For instance, King Urdner built up odd characters, placed them in situations 
til at w'ouki embarrass most people. an<l showed how they blundered their wa> 
through, never realising (heir awkwanl situatiota*. tjiomctimes the characters 
are people who make riclieulous l>oasl.< and then surprise the reader by ac'tually 
carrying out their IhiosIs. Turning the tables in this manner makes the situa- 
tion doubly humorous- 

Sometimes, of course, only a part of a stoo* U humorous. Again, as in the 
stories of Mark Twain, the whole plot is humorous. He commonly built up his 
plots around o<ld but extremely interesting characters of the Middle West. 
Manv humorous incidents occurred, all moving forward to a climax near the 
end which was extremely ridiculous. Thayer used much the same plan m 
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writing his poem Casey at the Bat.*' He surprises the reader at the end by 
causing the hero to fail at a crucial moment in the game— at a time when a hit 
would have meant a victory. This method of producing humor is perhaps the 
most frequently used. 

Second, some authors u.se satire to produce humor- They u.se a common 
trait or activity and make fun of it by showing how rirlieulous it is. Usually 
they do not make fun directly, but exaggerate the trait or activity .so much that 
nobody can mistake the purpose, This is the method iLsed by Don Marquis 
in “A Fish Story" ami Will Rogers in his "letters to tfie President." 

Third, some authors appeal to the seasc of humor by relating exjierion<*e.s 
exactly as they take place to show how fm)lish people somelinies l>ehave- This 
device produces a quiet humor which causes the n'ader to smile or chuckle 
rather than laugh aloud. Of course, authors are always careful to choo.se inci- 
dents common to a great many pwiple to avoid an unpleasant ofTc^nse. No ow 
person, then, can think that he U ihc subject of ridicule. 

Fourth, some authors dei»en<l largely upon their style for their hulnoro^^ 
^ecu. They rely upon the choice of words, slang, dialect, and II rile jiccu- 
liaritiea of expression to accomplish I heir purpose. Some authors go so far 
in this direction that it la }Kis.sible to identify their writing without .s<H*ing their 
names attached to their UTitin^. Such is the ca.se with the writings of King 
Lardner or Will Rogers. 


CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

!• Copy each of the following sentences and complete it by using one of the 
words or phrases in parentheses, 

1. The President to whom Will Rogers wrote his letters was (tVilson, Roose- 
velt, Coolidge), 

2. Ring Lardner gives (foolish, excellent, indifferent) advice to young writers. 

3. The outlook for the Mudville nine that day was (brilliant, poor, an even 
chance). 

4- The radiogram sent by Will Rogers suggested (tmublo <m bo8r<l, Jiotiic 
sickness, sesslckness). 

6. Casey was (overconbdent, indifferent, egotUtieal) when at the bat. 

6. The little boy saw things at night when (he had been bad, ho had over- 
eaten, he was ill, he wanted to slay up). 

7. The celebrated frog could no longer jump liecause (he was ill, he was lost, 
he was the victim of a trick). 

8. Mr. Hoskins lived in various places, such as (in a wash boiler, in a box of 
sawdust, on the hearth. In the cistem). 

9. The humor of "The Jumping Frog" is due to (humorous characters, humor- 
ous plot, humor in the way things are said). 

10- The Fat Wife appeals to (your sense of humor, your intellect, your 
sympathy). 
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II. The lUt below indicates varioiis devices which may be used to appeal to 
the sense of humor. Copy the name of each device and write below the 
name of each author in the unit who made use of it in writing the seJectiona 
you just read. You will fin<l, of course, that some authors made use of 
several devices in the same selection. 

1. exAggeratioD 

2. unexpected ending 

3. pompous language devoted to an unimportant subject 

4. understatement 

•5. slang and bad grammar 

0. succewdul tricks played by one character by another 

7. making fun of sometliing that many people take seriously 
3. apjmrent stupidity on the part of the writer 
d. ridiculous situation 
10. '*play” on words 

III. Following are quotations taken from various selections in the unit. Copy 
<>nch one and write after it the name of the selection in which it appears. 

1 . ‘'Wliat's time to a guy in the middle of an ocean?" 

2. "So on that stricken multitude the deathlike silence sat." 

3. "No, ruther let starvation wipe me slowly out of sight." 

4. "A sword, a sword. God spare her!" 

5. "He seenied dead when we picked him up and we dug a hole in the ground 
and threw him into it." 

f). "I let him go on ict his own way, with no intemiptiona." 

7. "Now we cal) Rome the seat of Culture, but somebody stole the chair." 

8. "Oh, ftomewhere in tliis favored land the sun in shining bright; 

The band Is playing somewhere, and somew'here hearts are light." 

9. "A good many writers make the mistake of enclosing a stamped self- 
addressed envelope." 

10. "If he had only remembered how to swim, if we had only had the presence 
of mind to fling down a plank to him, he might have kept himself afloat 
until we reached him with the Udder." 

1). Some of those Nations, if they can get 10 visiting guests, can pay off their 
National Debt." 

12. And the last and lowest one the King has. You wouldn’t hardly cal) it a 
hill, it’s more a mound. 

ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

I . Prepare a paper on " How to Study, " using the same humorous vein that 
Lardner used in "How to Write Short Stories." Read the paper in class to 
discover how well you have accomplished your purpose. 
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2. Make a collection of humorous storiw. Find sorm* fha( arr* ratlMT Innu 
and others that are merely short anerdotes such as you finri in rnaKazincs. Vou 
will da^ver that the same stories often appear in man>' cliff<‘n*nt fonn«. 

3. If you have access to a file of old magasines ruiininR hack a nuinhcr of 
years, read all the jokes and funny stories they contain to find out whether 
there has been any change in the kind of humor people enjoy. Have authors 
changed their devices within the period considerMl? 

4. If you like cartoons, look for old cartoons in magazines and compare thent 
^th cartoona that are drawn to<lay. Perhaps you would like to draw a cartoon 
based upon one of the selections in the unit. 

6. Listen to humorous prograrrw on the radio to see whether you can cli.*;- 
cover the types of humor that arc used. 

6. Write a humorous production either in prose or verse, applying some of 
the devices used by authors of selections you read in the unit. 


ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

The selections in the following list are similar to those you have just finished 
reading. Each has been clio.sen l>ceause of Us humorous nature. ICxuinine the 
Ijst carefully and choose the titles which ap|>eal to you most. If ytm firul u 
particularly good selection, tell your classmates aliout it so that thev jnuv 
an joy reading it loo. 

Con^foru of Horn. By Ralph Buobs'grbn. 

The story of a family that had lived in nn aj>artrriciit f<ir ji'ears, and did not know 
what to do in a house. 

Fatal Success. By Hbhhy vah Dtkb. 

The story of a fisherman. 

Goad and Bad Sptlling. By BeKiAMiN Fraskus. 

A letter in which Franklin displays humor al>oM( the j»roMrn of Icaniini' u* «.|icjh 
fieUn'$ BoWes. By John Harherton, 

The story of a boy who thinks tliat babies arc until they lhnj>( inh^ fii> 

arms the girl he loves. 

InnactnU X5ro<id. By Mark Twain. 

A humorous account of the authors own experiences while (raveling in 
ft iVwt Bt Vow TantiU. By Kenneth L. Hoberts. 

A humorous essay on operations. 

^eifwhadnettar. By Irwin Russblu 
A Negro dialect poem of sheer fun. 

FoUphar Papert. By George W. Curtis. 

Essays which make fun of tJ)e failures *4 society. 

Sleeping Outdoors. By Frederick L. Allen. 

A story -essay about the discomforts of sleeping outdoors. 

Spellin* Bee. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Monolog in rhythm about an old-fashlooed spelling bee. 
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Syntax Jor Cynic*. By Cbhistopbeb Morlbt. 

An essay which abounds in humorous definitions. 

The SioMt Gentleman. By Washjnotos Irviko. 

A humorous story of England during the stage^aeh days. 
Tkii Awful Ayt. By C. C. Clbmbsts and F. Ryrrson. 

The story of a high -school girt who is very mischievous. 
Uncle Htmui arut flic FriewU. By Joel Chandleh Harris. 

Humorous tales about Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit. 

Unnatural ^'a^ura^i$t. By Christopher Morlbt. 

Humorous c.«*jLny on the effect of spring. 

While House Gang. By Earle ]a)OKER. 

A novel of satire directed at the government. 




APPEALING TO REASON AND EMOTION 

Havf* you ever noticed how differently newspapers liandle their 
news? Some give certain stories glaring headlines^ while others pay 
very little attention to them. All depends on the appeal they wish 
tr) make to their readers. Different newspapers, of course, have liiffcrent 
groups of readers, with different feelings and interests. Each nows- 
pajMT )irmts the kind of news that will make the greatest appeal to its 
own group of readers. Likewise sj leakers and writers of literature seek 
to make some kind of appeal. Sometimes they seek to influence 
iM'llefs by explaining ideas or prt*sontlng facts. Jn such cases, they 
try to eonvinec their hearers or readers by appealing to reason through 
the logic of their arguriienls or the accuracy of their statements, In 
other eases, they attempt to iiersufttle their listeners or readers by 
appealing to their emotions. Instead of de|M*n<ling upon the logic of 
tlieir statements, they attempt to aroUs{> certain feelings, such ns 
patriotism and sympathy. 

rsually s|H*akers and writers apfical to the emotions more than they 
do to the reason. This Is liecause it is very difficult to arouse people 
to action i»y an up|H*al to ri’ason alone, The average man is not vitally 
roncernetl wilh problems of im|)c»rtam*e until they liegin to affect his 
own inten'sls in life. He may, however, Itc swayed to action on the 
same phiblcms by an opiM*al to his emotions. Most siieakers and 
Millers seek to iuHueiice iMith the thoughts am) the feelings. In other 
wr»rrl>, there I sea reel y a llternry pnaluetion in which there is not sonic 
nptinil to isuh reiuMin and einofion, although the apfienl to one or the 
oth<T far outstrips the otlier. 

('iiihlren an* usually ruled by their emotions much more than are 
jululi'. they grow older, reason lK*glns to play a larger part in their 
livr^.. 'Hk y U giu to tfiink erf the <'«iisi*(itiene»*s erf their actions and 
resdi/e that they cannot always do as they pleu'^e without interfering 
«it|) the right of other-. No one. however, reaches the point where 
le* i« nilc<l by re:iM»n alone, nor w(»uld be wish to be rulcn] in this manner. 
I’juotion Is nece— arv to give a ludnnee to his nature. 

'Hu- unit is made up of .-rleelions inlcndecl to make a strong appeal 
to vo\ir reas<»n or emotion, or Isdb rea.'^on and emotion. Jl includes 
-elections of various ty|n* of literature; s|)eeches, plays, essays, stories, 
an<l {HM’m.s. They prr-etit facts ivith such earnest nexs of puriiose or 
touch ujKm -ome feeling so intimately that (hey move the reader to 
ilevelofi eerlain attitudes or fc»llow c<*rtain courses of action. Note the 
type of ap|>eal in eaeh selection and how the author brings it al>oiit. 
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THE ARREST OF CAPTAIN 
WHARTON* 

By Fcnimore Cooper 

This is ft story of romance ftt the tinie 
of the Revolutionary War. Major l>un- 
woodie of the American army was in love 
with the beautiful sister of a ca|>tuin in 
the British army, by the name of Wharton. 
Therefore he was forced to cho<»sc l>elween 
duty and love. C'an you iriia^tine a situ> 
ation more try i hr? He did not lipsiute, 
and even placed Captain Wharton under 
arrest. 

The ladies of the Wharton family 
had coHectod about a window, di*<*ply 
interested in tlie scone. 

Sarah viewed the a}) prone li of li<*r 
countrymen with a smile of eon temp* 
luous indifference; for she even uinler- 
valued the personal apjienranee of men 
whom she thought arrayc^il in the un* 
holy cause of rebellion. Miss Peyton 
looked on the Rnllant show with an 
exulting pride, W'hieh arose in the 
rcKection that the warriors before her 
were the chosen troo|>s of her native 
colony; while Prnnees gazed with a 
singleness of ittterest that al>sorbctl all 
other consitleraiions. 

The two parties had not yet joinetl 
before her quick eye distinguished one 
horseman in particular from those 
around him. To her it appeared that 
oven the steed of this youthful soldier 
seemed to be conscious that he sus- 
tained the weight of no common man: 
his hoofs but lightly touched the earth, 
and his airy tread was the curbed 
motion of a blooded charger. 

The dragoon' sat in the $ad<lle W'ith 
a firmness and ease that showed 
him master of himself and horse — his 
fi^re uniting the just proportions of 
strength and activity, being tall, round, 
and muscular. To this officer Lanion 
made his report, and, side by «de, 

•From TIh Sp^. 

• (drl>ffSSo) : m^uoUd soldwr. 


they rode into the field opposite the 
cottage. 

The heart of Frances beat with a 
pubation nearly .stifling he paused 
for a moment and tcMjk a survey of cb*' 
building, with an eye whose dark and 
sparkling glance could be seen, not- 
withslaxuling the distance. Her color 
chang4‘<l. and for an instant, as ^lle 
ssiw the youth throw biniM*lf from tfie 
Siiddle. .sbe was com pel Ic'd to seek 
relief for her trembling limbs in a 
chair. 

The oftit'er gave a h'W ha^iy cjrd»*r> 
to hi.< second in eommaml. walked 
rapidly onto the hiwn, and a pj) roar bed 
the cottage. Frames rose from her 
seat and vunbbed frcuu the apuri- 
in<*n I . Tl 11 * (I ra g< am i \ seeji » Ua I t be 
sle|i> of (he piazza* and hud barely 
time (o touch the outer door when it 
o|N»mH| to his a4lmbsu»n. 

The youth France*?*, when she 
left the city, had prevent e<l her saeri- 
fieing. in Cimfoniiity lo the customs 
of that day, all her native bvautiis on 
the altar of fashion. Her hair, wfiieli 
was of n gohlen riclmes,** of color, was 
left, untortured, to full in the natural 
ringlets of infancy, nml it shadt'd a 
face which was glowing with lla* 
uniU‘<i charms of health, youth, and 
artles.sMe»»: her oye.s spoke voluiui-s, 
but her tongue was silent; her haml*^ 
were in(erlo<’k«Hl before her, and, 
aichnl by her taper form, hetuling for- 
ward in an attitude <»f expectation, 
gave a loveliness and an inten*st to 
her appearance that for a rnouu'nt 
chained her lover in acloring sihmee to 
the spot. 

Frances silently led the way into a 
vacant parlor, opposite to the one in 
which the family were assembled, and 
turning to the soldier frankly, placing 
both her hands in his owm, exclaimed: 

‘*Ah, Dunwoodie! how happy, on 
many accounts, 1 am to see you! 1 

* paozss (pl«4«'9>; porch. 
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liftve bniught you in here to prepare 
you to meet an unexpected friend in 
the opposite room.’* 

“To whatever cause it may be 
owing/' cried the youth, pressing her 
hamls to his lijw, “1* too, am happy in 
ijeing al>le to see you alone. France.^, 
the profiation yon have decreofl is 
(Tu<*l ; war anti distance may shortly 
separate us forever.” 

•'VVe must submit to the necessity 
which governs us. But it is not love 
spoechcH I wouhl hear now: 1 have 
other nn<l more Important matter for 
your attention.” 

“What can be of more lm|>ortancc 
than to make you mine by a tie that 
will be Indissoluble? Frances, you 
are cold to me — me — from whose 
mim) days of service and niglits of 
aiartn have never l)cen able to banish 
your image for a single moment.” 

•'Dear Dunwoodie,” said Frances, 
softening nearly to tears, and again 
extending her hand to him, as the 
richness of lier color gradually re- 
turned, “you know my sentiments 
— this war once ende<I. and you may 
take that hand forever— but I can 
never consent to tie myself to you l)y 
any eloMT union than already exists, 
fo long as you are arrayed in arms 
against my only brother. Even now 
that i)rother is awaiting your decision 
to reslon* him to lilnTty, or to con- 
duct him to a probable death. ” 

“Your brother?” erletl I)unwcK>die, 
starting and turning pale; “your 
brother? explain yourself — what dread- 
ful meaning is roneealed in your 
words? ” 

“Has not Captain I^iwlon told you 
of the arrest of Henry by liiinM*lf this 
ve ry tnor tong?” eon t i nu eti Fra n<H's . 
in a voice barely audible, and fixing 
on her lover a look of the dee|K*st 
concern. 

" He told me of arresting a captain 
of the 00th in disguise, but without 


mentioning where or whom/' replied 
the major in a similar tone; and drop- 
ping bis bead between his hands, he 
endeavored to conceal his feelings 
from his companion. 

‘ ‘ Dunwoodie I Dun woodi e ! ” ex- 
clalmcd Frances, losing all her former 
confidence in the tnost fearful apjin- 
hensions, ”wbat means this agita- 
tion?” As the major slowly raised 
his face, in which was pictured the 
most expressive concern, she con- 
tinued, "Surely, surely, you will not 
betray your friend — -my brother— 
your brother — to an ignominious 
death.” 

“Frances!” exclaimed the young 
man in agony, “what can I do?” 

“Do?” she re|>eated, gazing at him 
w i l<ll j' ; * ‘ wou Id M a jor Dun wood i e 
yield htx friend to his enemies — would 
he yield the brother of his betrothed 
wife?” 

“Oh. .speak not so unkindly to 
me. dearest Miss Wharton — my own 
Franees, I wouhl this moment die for 
you — for Henry — Init I rannot forget 
my duty— cannot forfeit my honor; 
you yourself would Iw the first to 
despise me if I did.” 

“Peyton Dunwoodie?” said Francos, 
solemnly, and with a face of ashy pale- 
ness, “you have told me — you have 
sworn— that you love me— ” 

“ 1 do,” interrupted the soldier, with 
fervor: but motioning for silence, slic 
continued in a voice that trembled 
with her fears: 

“Do you think 1 can throw myself 
into the arms of a man whose hands 
are staine«l with the blood of tny only 
brother!” 

“ Frances, you wring tny very heart ’ ' ; 
then, pausing to struggle with his feel- 
ings. he endeavored to force a .smile a« 
he added, “but. after all, wc may be 
torturing ourselves with unnecessary 
fears, and Henry, when I know the 
eircunistanecs, may be nothing more 
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tlian a prisoner of war; in which case, 
I can liberate him on parole/'^ 

There is no more delusive passion 
than hope, and it seems to be the 
happy privilege of youth to cull all the 
pleasures that can be gathered from 
its indulgence. H is when we are most 
worthy of confidence ourselves that 
we are least apt to distrust others; 
and what we think ought to be, we are 
prone to think will be. 

The half-formed expectations of the 
young soldier were communicated to 
the desponding sister, more by the eye 
than the voice, and the blood rushed 
again to her choek aj< she cried: 

Oh, there can l>e no just grounds to 
cloulit it. I know- — I knew — Dun- 
woodi c. you would never desert us in 
our greatest need!” The violence of 
Imt feelings prevailed, an<i the agitated 
girl found relief in a Hood of tears. 

The office of consoling those we love 
is one of the dearest prerogatives of 
affection; and Major Dunwoodie, al* 
though but little encourage<l by his 
own !noTnentary surest ion of relief, 
cou)<l not undeceive the lovely girl, 
w'ho l<*aned on his shoulder, as he 
wip(H) the traces of her feeling from her 
face, with a trembling, but reviving 
confid<'nee in the safely of her brother 
and the protection of her lover. 

Frances, having sufficiently recov- 
ered her recollection to command 
herself, now eagerly led the way to the 
opposite room, to communicate to her 
family the plea.sing intelligence which 
she already conceived so certain. 

Dunwoodie followed her reluctantly, 
and with forol^oding.s of the result; but 
a few moments brought him into the 
prc'scncc of her relatives, and he sum- 
moned all his resolution to meet the 
trial with firmness. 

The salutations of the young men 
were cordial and frank, and, on the 

> poroU (pd*r0l'): word o( honor Dot to 
dgring the r«9t of the w«r. 


part of Henry Wharton, as collected 
as 11 nothing bad occurred to disturb 
his self-possession. 

The abhorrence of being, in any 
manner, auxiliary’ to the arrest of his 
friend; the danger to the life of Cap- 
tain vhiarton; and the heart-breaking 
declarations of Frances had, however, 
created an uneasiness in the bosom of 
Major Dunwoodie, which all his 
efforts could not conceal. His re- 
ception by the rest of the family was 
kind and sincere, both from old regard 
and a remembrance of former obliga- 
tions, heightened by the anticipations 
they could not fail to read in tlie 
expressive eyes of the blushing girl 
by his side. After exchanging greet- 
ings with every member of the family, 
Major Dunwoodie beckoned to the 
sentinel,* whom the wary prudence 
of Captain Lawton had left in charge 
of the prisoner, to leave the room. 
Turning to Captain Wharton, he 
inquired mildly; 

‘*Tcll me, Henry, the circumstances 
of this disguise,* in which ('aptain 
Lawton reports you to have been 
found, and remember — remember — 
Captain Wharton — your answers are 
entirely voluntary.” 

“The disguise was used by me, Ma- 
jor Dunwoodie,” replied the English 
officer, gravely, “to enable me to visit 
my friends, without incurring the 
danger of becoming a prisoner of war/ 

“But you did not wear it until you 
saw the troop of Lawton approaching?” 
asked Major Dunwoodie. 

“Oh I no,” interrupted Frances, 
eagerly, forgetting all the circum- 
stance.s, in her anxiety for her brother; 
“Sarah and myself placed them on 
him when the dragoons appeared; it 
was our awkwardness that led to the 
discovery.” 

iguziftorf : ot iM^tUDee. 

(fSo'tl-nSl): fuftrd. 
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The couDtenftnce of Dun wood ie 
brightened, as turning bia eyes in 
fondness on the speaker, he listened 
to her explanation. 

"Probably some articles of your 
own," he continued, "which were at 
hand, and were used on the spur of 
the moment/' 

"No,” said Wharton, with dignity: 
"the clothes were worn by me from 
the city; they were procured for the 
purpose to which they were applied, 
and I intended to use them in my re- 
turo this very day.” 

The appalled Frances shrank back 
from between her brother and lover, 
where her ardent feeling.^ ha<l carrie<i 
her, as the whole truth glunct'd over 
her mind, and she sank into a aeat, 
gasing wildly on the young men. 

"But the pickets* — the party at the 
Plains?” added Dunwoodie, turning 
pale. 

"I passed them, too, in disguise. I 
made use of this pass, for which 1 
paid; and, as it bears the name of 
Washington, I presume it is forged.” 

Dunwoodie caught the paper from 
his hand, eagerly, and stood gasing 
on the signature for some time in 
alienee, during which the soldier grad* 
ually prevailed over the man; then he 
turned to the prisoner, with a search* 
mg look, as he asked: 

"Captain Wharton, whence did you 
procure this paper?” 

"That Is a question, I conceive, 
Major Dunwoodie ha.s no right to ask.” 

"Your pardon, sir; my feelings may 
have led me into an im propriety. 

Mr, Wharton, who hod been a 
deeply interested auditor, now so far 
conquered his feelings as to say, 
“Surely, Major Dunwoodie, the paper 
cannot be material; such artifices are 
osed daily in war.” 

' piektiM: • deUebed b«dy of teidkre, cv^rdinf 
army Agsiut surpriM. 

tmyr^pndy; aoiMthibc BOt Ib ftceordsnce with 
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"This name is no counterfeit.”* .«aid 
the dragoon, studying the characters, 
and speaking in a low voice: " is treason 
yet among us undiscovered? The 
confidence of \Va.shington has Ix'on 
abused, for the fictitious name is in a 
different hand from the pass. Captain 
Wharton, my duty will not suffer iru* 
to grant you a parole: you must Ac- 
company me to the Highlands.” 

" 1 did not expect otherwise, Major 
Dunw'uodie.” 

Dunwoodie turned slowly towards 
the sisters, when the figure of Frun<*es 
once more arrested lii.s gu 2 e. She ha<l 
risen from her seat, and stood again 
w'ith her hands clasped before him in 
an attitude of (letition: feeling himself 
unable to contend longer with liis 
feelings, he made a hurried excuse for 
a tem|>orary a I we nee. and left the 
room. Frane<*s followed him, an<l. 
ol>odic*nt to the direction of her eve, 
the soldier reenter(Hi the apartment in 
which had l^eeii their first interview. 

"Major Dunwoodie,” said Frances, 
in a voice barely audible, as s)ic 
beckoned to him to be seated ; her 
cheek, which had been of a chilling 
whiteness, was Hushed with n suffu.siuu 
that crimsoiu^l her whole countenance; 
she .struggled with herstdf for a mo- 
ment. and continued, "1 have already 
Acknowledged to you my cst4*eiii ; 
even now, when you most painfidly 
distress me. I wish not to conceal it. 
Believe me, Henry is innocent of ever.s - 
thing but imprudence. Our country 
can sustain no wrong.” Again she 
paused, and almost gAsf>cd for breath; 
her color cliangetl rapidly from rod to 
white, until the blood rushed Into her 
face, covering her features with the 
brightest vermilion; and she added 
hastily, in an undertone, "1 have 
promised, Dunwoodie, wlieii pence 
shall be restored to our country, to 
become your wife; give to my brother 

I BB imiution: a torttry. 
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his liberty on parole, and 1 will this 
day go with you to the altar, follow 
you to the camp, and, in becoming a 
soldier's bride, learn to endure a 
soldier's privationa." 

Dunwoodie seised the hand which 
the blushing girl, in her ardor, had ex^ 
tended towanls him. and pressed it 
for a moment to his bosom; then rising 
from his seat, he paced the room in 
excessive agitation. 

" Frances, say no more, I conjure' 
you, unless you wish to break my 
heart. 

•'You then reject iny offered hand?" 
she said, rising with dignity, though 
her pule chcH‘k and quivering lip plainly 
showed t)ie conflicting passions within 
her lieart, 

"Reject it! Have 1 not sought it 
with ent rent iw— with tears? Has it 
not been the goal of all my earthly 
wishes? But to take it under such 
comlitions would l)e to dishonor t>oth. 
We will hope for iM’tler things, Henry 
imist be aequitted; tHTliaps not tried. 
No intercr.ssicm of mine shall \>c want- 
ing, you ntust well know; and lielicvc 
me, Kraiu*es, I am not without favor 
with Washington." 

"That very imper. that abuse of his 
confidence, to which you alluded, will 
steel him to my brother’s rase. If 
threats or entn*nth*s could move his 
stern M'nse of justice, would Andr^ 
have suffered?" As Frances uttemi 
ehes<‘ won Is she fied from the room in 
despair. 

Dunwoociie remame<l for a minute 
nearly stupefied; and then he followed 
with a view to viiulieate himself and 
to rtdieN'e luT ai>prohenslons- <.)n ei»tor- 
ing the hall tliat divider! the two par- 
lors, he wa.s met by a snmll ragged boy, 
who looked one moment at his dress 
and, placing a piece of paper in his 
hands, imnuHliately vanished through 
the outer door of the buildir^. The 

' ronjurr <kc$n-jo^*) : implore. 


bewildered state of his mind and the 
suddenness of the occurrence gave the 
major barely time to observe the mes- 
senger to 1^ a country lad, meanly 
attired, and that he held in his hand 
one of those toys which are to be 
bought in cities, and which he now 
apparently conten)p]ate<l with the con- 
scious pleasure of having fairly pur- 
chascil by the performance of the mtv- 
ice required. The soldier turned hi« 
eyes to the subject of the note. It 
was written on a piece of tom and 
soiled paper, and in a hand barely 
legible; but, after some little labor, he 
was able to make out as follows: 

"The rig’lars are at hand, horse ami 
foot. " 

Dunwou<iic started; and forgetting 
everything but the duties of a soldier, 
he pn*cipitalely left the house. While 
walking rapidly I o wards the troops, he 
noticed on a distant hill a vidette^ 
riding with speed: several pistols were 
fired in quick succession; and the next 
instant the trumpets of the corps rang 
in his ears with the enlivening strain of 
"To arms!" By the time he had 
reached the ground occupied by his 
squadron, the major saw that every 
man was in active motion. La\vton 
was already in the 8a<ldlc, eyeing the 
opposite extremity of the valley with 
the eagerness of expectation, and cry- 
ing to the musicians, in tones but little 
lower than their own : 

"Sound away, my lads, and let these 
Englishmen know that the Virginia 
horsi»* ar<' between them and the end of 
their journey. " 

Tl»e vl<i€ttes and patrols now came 
IK>uring in. each making in succession 
his hasty report to the commanding 
offtnT. who gave his orders coolly and 
with a promptitude that made obedi- 
ence certain. Once only, as he wheeled 
bis horse to ride over the ground in 

tfideiU mounted sentinel. 

• koffif: ft troop of cavalry. 
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front, did Dimwoodie trust bimscif 
with ft look at the cottage, and his 
heart beat with unusual rapidity as he 
saw ft female figure standing, with 
clasped hands, at the window of the 
room in which hr liad mrt Frances. 
The distance was too great to dis- 
tinguish her features, but the soldier 
could not doubt that it was Ids mis- 
tress. The paleness of his cheek and 
the languor of his eye endured but for 
a moment longer. As he ro<le towards 
the intended battleground, a flush of 
ardor began to show itself on his sun- 
burnt features; and his (Iragoons who 
studied the face of their leader as the 
best index to their own fate saw again 
the wonted flashing of the eyes an<l the 
cheerful animation which they had so 
often witnessed on the eve of battle. 

By the additions of the videttes an<l 
parties that had been out, and which 
now had all joined, the whole numiHT 
of the horse was increased to ixearly 
two hundred. Tliere was Also a siiiail 
body of men, whose ordinary duties 
were those of guides, but who. in cases 
of emergency, were emliodiwP and did 
duty as foot-soldiers; these were <lis- 
mounted, and proceeded, by the order 
of Dunwoodic, to level tfic few fern'cs 
which might interfere with the in- 
tended movements of the cnvalry. 
The neglect of husbandry, which had 
been occasioned by the war. left this 
task comparatively easy. Those long 
lines of heavy and durable walls, which 
now sweep through every part of the 
country, forty years ago were unknown. 
The slight and tottering fences of stone 
were then used more to clear the land* 
for the purposes of cultivation than as 
permanent barriers, and required the 
constant attention of the husbandman 
to preserve them against the fury of 
the tempests and the frosts of winter. 

• anboditd: Included In the mein body of troop*. 

' ^ fond.' to set the etone* off the land 

BO that they would Dot interfere with 
cultivation. 


•Some few of them had been built with 
more care imni«*d lately around the 
dwelling of Mr. Wharton; but those 
which had interweteU the vale below 
were now generally a pile of ruins, 
over which the horser^ of the Virginiart'* 
would iKumd with the Meetnc*ss 0 / th. 
wi n d , ( >ccji sion a 1 1>' u sf 1 ort I i n e c rosscr j 
the ground on whic h Dunwoodie in- 
tend t*<| to «ei : there remained only the 
slighter fences of rails to be thrown 
down. Their duly wa.> hastily but 
effect u Ally |M*rfonued: and tlie gui<h‘> 
withdrew to the |K>st assigned to them 
for the approach ing fight. 

Major Dunwoo<lie ha<i received from 
his .scouts nil the intellig<‘nce eoneerii- 
ing his foe which was nece.sNary to 
enable him to make his arrangement*. 
The bottom of the valley wjis an even 
plain, that foil with a >light inelinalhai 
from the fool of the hills uii either siile 
to the level of u natural mea<low that 
wound through the country on the 
hanks of a small stream, i)y who.-e 
waters it was often ijiumlnttHl ami 
fertilised. This bnmk was easilv foil- 
ed in any part of its course; and the 
only ini|mdiinent it offered to the 
moveinehtsof the hor>e wu* in a place 
where it changed its bed from the 
w<*siern to the eusterti side of the 
valley, and where its hanks w<'re more 
sleep and difficult of access than com- 
mon. Here the highway crass^al it by 
A rough wo<idcn bridge*, as it tlid again 
at the distance of half a mile above (lie 
Locusts. 

The hills on the eastern side of the 
valley were abrupt, and frequently 
obtrude<l themselves in rocky prom- 
inences into its bo.som. lessening the 
width to half the usual dimension*. 
One of these projections was but a 
short distance in the rear of the squad- 
ron of dragoons, and Dunwoodie di- 
rected Captain Lawton to withdraw, 
with two troops, liehind its cover. The 
officer obeyed with a kind of surly 
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reluctance, that was, however, aome- 
what le&sened by the anticipations of 
the effect his sudden appearance would 
make on the enemy. Dun wood ie 
knew his man, and had selected the 
captain for this service, both because 
he feared his precipitation^ in the held 
and knew, when needed, his support 
would never fail to appear. It was 
only in front of the enemy that Captain 
Lawton was hasty; at all other times 
his disceminent and self-possession 
were < <)nsummately’ pre.se rved: but he 
somotitnes forgot them in his eagerness 
to engage. On the left of the ground 
on which Dunwoodie intended to meet 
his foe WAS a close wood, which skirted 
that side of the valley for the distance 
of a mile. Into this, then, the guides 
retired, nn<i took their station near its 
edge, in such a manner as would ennhlc 
thoTii to maintain a scattering, but 
effectual fire, on the advancing column 
of the enemy. 

It cannot 1 k‘ suppoM'il that all these 
prepnrutioius were made unhcnleil by 
the inmates of the cottage; on Oic 
contrary, every fMing which can 
agitate the human l>rea.s( in witness- 
ing suc*h a sceite was aetively alive. 
Mr. Wharton alone saw no hopes to 
liiinstdf in (he termination of the con- 
Hict. If the British should prevail, 
his son would lie liberated; hut what 
would then l>e his own fate! He had 
hith«*r1o |>rej«*rve<l his neutral char- 
acter in the midst of trying circum- 
stances. The fact of his having a 
son in the royal, or, as it was calle<l, 
the rcgtilar army, had very nearly 
brought his estates to the harmner.* 
Nothing bad obviated^ this result i>ut 
the powerful interest of the relation 
who held a high political rank in the 
Slate. an<l his own vigilant pruilcnce. 
In his heart, be was a devoted loyal- 

> prrr{p{M(ton; hasty action. 

> compktely. 

* to tht hammer: to b« aold at auction. 

* oboiatod: avoidad. 


ist; and when the blushing Frances 
had communicated to him the wishes 
of her lover, on their return from the 
American camp the preceding spring, 
the consent he had given to her 
future union with a rebel was as much 
extracted by the increasing necessity 
which exUt^ for his obtaining repub- 
lican support as by any considerations 
for the happiness of his child. Should 
his son now be rescued, he would, in 
the public mind, be united with him 
as a plotter against the freedom of 
the States; and should he remain a 
captive, and un<lcn?o the impending 
trial, the consequences might be still 
more dreadful. Much as he loved 
hU wealth, Mr. Wharton loved his 
children better; and he sat gazing on 
the movemcoU without, with a list- 
less vacancy in his countenance that 
fully denoted his imbecility* of 
character. 

Far different were the feeiinp of 
the son. Captain Wharton ha<l been 
left in the keeping of two dragoons, 
one of whom marched to an<i fro on 
the piassa with a measured tn*a<l, 
and the other had been directed to 
continue in the same apartment with 
his prisoner. The young man had 
witnc<s.se(i all the movements of Dun- 
woodie with admiration mingled with 
fearful anticipations of the conse- 
quences to friends. He particularly 
disliked the ambush of the detach- 
ment under I^awton, who could be 
distinctly seen from the windows of 
the cottage, cooling his impatience 
by pacing on foot the ground in front 
of his men- Henry Wharton threw 
several hasty and inquiring glances 
around, to see if no means of libera- 
tion would offer, but invariably foujid 
the eyes of his sentinel fixed on him 
with the watchfulness of an Argus.* 

• (Icn>b6.4n'^tl): w»akn«a. 

( Argut (ir'ffts): in Gr«ek tnytholo^, ft monUr 

frith ft hundred kften «yeft. 
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He longed, with the ardor of youth, 
to join in the glorious fray, but was 
compelled to remain a dissatisfied 
spectator of a scene in which he would 
so cheerfully have been an actor. 

Miss Peyton and Sarah confinuo<i 
gazing on the preparations with varied 
emotions, in which concern for tia* 
fate of the captain formed the most 
prominent feeling, until the moment 
the shedding of blood scetncci ai>- 
proaehing, when, with the llmullty 
of their sex, they sought the rctiri*- 
ment of an inner room. Not so 
Frances; she returned to the apart- 
ment where she had left Dunwoodio, 
and, from one of its windows, had 
been a deeply interested spectator of 
*11 his movements. The wheelings 
of the troops, the deadly preparation.'., 
had all been unnoticed; she saw her 
lover only, and with mingled emotions 
of admiration and dread that nearly 
chilled her. At one moment the blwd 
rushed to her heart, as she saw the 
young warrior riding through hi.n 
ranks, giving life and courage to all 
whom be addressed; and the next, 
it curdled with the thought that I he 
very gallantry she so much valued 
>^ight prove the means of placing the 
grave between her an<i the olijoct of 
her regard. Frances gazed until she 
could look no longer. 

In a field on the left of the cottage, 
^d at a short distance in the rear of 
the troops, was a small group whose 
occupation seemed to differ from 
that of all around them. They were 
m number only three, l>eing two men 
®nd a mulatto^ boy. The principal 
personage of this party was a man 
whose leanness made his really tall 
stature appear excessive. He wore 
spectacles — was unarmed, had dis- 
mounted, and seemed to be dividing 
his attention between a cigar, a book, 
and the incidents of the field before 
' nNUirM (iDQ-lic'O): bdf Nefro. 


him. To fhi.s party Frances deter- 
mined to send a note, directwl to 
Dunwoodic. She wrote lia-stlly, with 
a pencil, ‘'Come to me, Pcylon, if it 
1)0 but for a moment”; and Cac.su r 
emerged from (ho cellar kitchen, taking 
the precaution to go by the rear of 
the building, to avoid the sentinel on 
the piuzsa, who liu<l very cavullerly* 
ordered all (he family to remain 
houswi. The Ijiaok deli vert'd t lie note 
to (he gentleman, with a reejuest that 
it ndght Ik* forwarded to Major Dun- 
wooclie. It was the surgeon of the 
hors«* to whom Caesar arldre.<sed him- 
self; and the teetli (»f tlie .\frieun 
chattere<l us he saw <li,<])layed upon 
the ground the .several insi rumen ts 
win eh were in prt-rKirailon for the 
anticipated c>jM*ratlons. The doctor 
himself seemed to view tiie arrange- 
ment with great .satisfaction, a* iio 
delilKTalely ruis<»d his eyes from hU 
l>ook (o order the Ijoy to convey tiie 
note to his <'ommanding officer, ami 
then dropping them <|uieily on the 
|>uge, he (*onIiliued hi> oeeijpalioii. 
(uosur wa.s slowly n'liring as the 
third personage, who by his dre'"> 
might Ik* an inferior assist unt of the 
surgical de))artment , coolly imi aired 
“if he woukl have a leg taken ulT? ' 
This (luesium Si'emeil to remind the 
black of the existence of those limbs; 
for he ma<lc such ust* of them as to 
reach the piazza at the same instant 
tliid Major DunwcuKlic rode up at 
h al f sjKKil . Tl le l)ra hj ly sent i tu* I 

s<iuarc<l hims<*lf, .and poised his Mvord 
with military precision o-s he stooil 
on his |H)s(, while his officer passctl; 
but no sooner hud the <loor clo.^ed 
than, turning to the Negro, he saul, 
sharply: 

‘*Harkee. blackey, if you quit the 
house again without my knowledge, 

I shall turn barber, and shave ofT one 
of those ebony ears with this razor.” 

'MMtiertif : hizb-handcdly. 
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Caesar hastily retreated Into his 
kitchen, muttering something in which 
the words ‘‘Skinner" and "rebel rascal'* 
formed a principal part of speech. 

"Major Dunwoodie,’* said Frances 
to her lover as he entered, "I may 
have done you injustice; if I have 
appeared harsh — ’* 

The emotions of the agitated girl 
prevailed, and she burst into tears. 

" Frances," cried the soldier with 
warmth, "you are never harsh, never 
unjust, but when you doubt my love.’* 

“Ah! Dunwoodie," added the sob- 
bing girl, "you are about to risk your 
life in battle; rcmemlwr that there U 
one heart whose happiness is built on 
your safety; brave 1 know you are; 
be prudent — " 

"For your sake?" inquired the de- 
lighted youth. 

"For my sake," replied Frances in 
a voice barely au<lible and dropping 
on his bosom. 

Dunwoodie folded her to his heart, 
un<i was al>out to speak as a trumpet 
sounded in the southern end of the 
vale. Imprinting one long kiss of 
aPfection on her unresisting lips, the 
soldier tore himself from his mistress 
and hastened to the scene of strife. 

Frances threw herself on a sofa, 
buried her head under its cushion, 
and with her shawl drawn over her 
faro, to exclude as much of sound a.s 
pos.sil>le, continued there until the 
shouts of the combatants, the rat- 
tling of the fire-arms, and the thun- 
dering tread of the horses had cease<l. 

PONDERING OVER THE STORY 

1 . As a young man Cooper lo'cd adven- 
ture and cxciteiucnt. Ho was always ready 
to listen to older men tell their thrilling 
exjx'ricnrc?* during the Rcvoliitionar}* War. 
II<iw <lid he apparently make use of such 
information in the foregoing stor)'? 

2. Which of the vliaractcrs in thus story 
based their actions c)n reason? Which 


baaed their actions on emotion? Explain 
your answers. 

3. How did the author put the leading 
characters into difficult situations? How 
would you have acted in Major Dun- 
woodie*s place? Write a story embodying 
the same difficult situation but having a 
different ending from that used in the 
selecUon. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 

By OsonoE Washington 

The following address was written to the 
people of the United States by Washington 
when he felt that the time had come to 
retire from public life. It is considered 
one of the finest speeches ever written in 
the English language. 

Friends and Fellow-Citizens: 

The period for a new election of a 
citisen to administer the executive 
government of the United States 
l>eing not far distant, and the time 
actually arrived when your thoughts 
must employed in designating the 
person w'ho is to be clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me 
proper, especially as it may conduce' to 
a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now 
apprise you of the resolution I have 
for»ned to decline being considered 
among the number of those out of 
whom a choice is to be made. 

1 l>eg you, at the same time, to do 
me the justice to be assured that this 
resolution has not been taken without 
a strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which 
binds a dutiful citizen to his country; 
and that, in withdrawing the tender* of 
service which silence in my situation 
might imply, 1 am inliuenced by no 
diminution of zeal for your future 
interest; no deficiency of grateful 
respect for your past kindness; but am 

• (k^n-dOs') : 

* Under : offer. 
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supported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible' with both. 

The acceptance of, and contiiiuuncc 
hitherto in, the office to which your 
suffrages’ have twice called njc, have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination 

‘eompa<tiI« (kfm'pAt'I'bD ; hsrmoai^uft. 

' voMa. 


to the opinion of ami to a dolvi - 

ence for what ap|H*arod to ho your 
desire. I constantly hope<l that it 
n*oul<l have liron much earlier in uiy 
power, consistent ly with motives whUh 
I was not at lilterty to disrc'ganl. to 
return to that retirement from which I 
had been reluctantly drawn. The 
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strength of my mclination to do this, 
previous to the last election, had even 
led to the preparation of an address 
to declare it to you; but mature* 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture* of our affairs with 
foreign nations I and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the 
idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclina- 
tion incompatible with the sentinient 
of duty, or propriety; and am per- 
suaded,* whatever partiality may be 
retained for my services, that in the 
present circumstances of our country 
you will not disapprove my determina- 
tion to rctire- 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook tlie arduous trust, were 
explained on the proper occasion. In 
the cilscharRe of (his trust, I will only 
say that 1 have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organisation 
and administration of the government 
the best exeat ions of which a very 
fallible^ jtulgment was capable. Not 
unconscious, in the outset, of the 
inferiority of iny quaUfications, cx|XTi- 
en<’o in xwy own ryes, porha|» still 
more in tlie eyes of others, has 
strengthened the motives to diffidence^ 
of myself ; aitcl every day the increasing 
w<*igbt of years admonishes mo more 
ami more that the shade of retirement 
is as necessary to me as it ^ill l>c 
welcome. Satisfied that, if any eir- 
<'umstances have given peculiar value 
lo niy services, they were temporal^', 
I have the consolation to believe that, 
wlnle choice and prudence invite me to 
quit tlie iwlitieal si'cne, patriotism 
<ioes not forbid it. 

' mafnre: fully tltveloped. 

> po5fMrr; 

' persuaded: convinced. 

• faiUMe (fSl'I'b’l); capable of failing. 

» difidenee: heaitancy. 


In IwVi ng forward to the moment 
which is intended to Urminate the 
career of my public life, my feelings do 
not permit me to suspend the deep 
acknowledgment of that debt of grati- 
tude which I owe to my beloved 
country for the many honors it has 
conferred upon me; still more for the 
steadfast confidence with which it has 
supported me; and for the opportu- 
nities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable* attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, 
though in usefulness unequal to my 
seal. If benefits have resulted to our 
country from these services, let it 
always be rememlwred to your praise, 
and as an instructive example in our 
annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every 
direction, were liable to mislead, 
amidst appearances sometimes dubi- 
ous, vicissitude.H’ of fortune often dis- 
cou raffing, in situations in which not 
unfrequcntly want of success has 
countenanced* the spirit of criticism, 
the constancy of your support was the 
essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
\s'ith this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that Heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
Iwneficence; that your union and 
brotiierly affection may be i^rpetual; 
(hat the free constitution which is the 
work of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintaine<l; (bat its administration in 
every department may be stamped 
with wist lorn am) virtue; that, in fine,* 
the happiness of the iwple of these 
States, under the aa.Hpices of liberty, 
may be made complete, by so careful a 
preservation and so prudent a use of 
this l>le.«wing as will acquire to them 

• enwVtaWe; unwavering, incapable of change. 
f wicitsHudet (vI-«to'(-tQda): changes. 

• ceHafe xaaced: given support (o. 

• » jine: fipelly. 
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the glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of 
every nat Ion whi ch is yet a s t ranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But 
a solicitufic for your welfare which 
cannot end but with my life, and the 
apprehension of danger natural to that 
solicitude, urge me, on an occasion like 
the present, to offer to your .solemn 
contemplation, and to rocomniemi to 
your frequent review, sonu* wntirnents 
which arc the result of much rettection. 
of no inconsiderable olw<*rvation, and 
which appear to me all-im|K>rtanl to 
the permanency of your felicity* as a 
people- These will be offen'd to you 
with the more frec<iom, as you can 
only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friciul, who can 
possibly have no ptTsonul motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can 1 forget, as 
an encouragement to it, your indulg^mt 
reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occa.'<ion. 

Interwoven as is the love of lilierty 
with every ligament’ of your heurlN. no 
recomniendation of nunc is necessary 
to fortify or confirm the attacbment- 

The unity of government which «*on- 
Stitutes you one people is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so: for it is a 
main pillar in the edifice of your n'ii\ 
independence, the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your pros- 
perity; of that very liberty which you 
so highly prize. But as it is easy to 
foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices’ em- 
ployed, to weaken in your mi nils the 
conviction of this truth; as this i.s the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batterio.s of internal and 
external enemies will be mast con- 
stantly and actively (though often 

(fs-ITe'Ml): bsppin*s9. 

<l1t'g-mrnt) : •troDg bftnd of tissue. 

* Qrii/Uu (ir'ti-fb-H) : tebemss. 


covertly and ln.‘<idiou.d>'^) <11 retd cd, il U 
of infinite moment that you .'iht.'iilti 
properly estimate the imnjea'se value of 
your national I'nion to your collective 
ami individual happlne‘v<; that you 
should ciierlsh a cordial, habitual, aii<l 
immovable attuefiruent to it; ac<’Us- 
toming yours4‘lve.*< to think and >|K'uk 
of it as of the pallmliuni' of your polit- 
ical safely and jiro'^fMTity : watrliing 
for its pr<*servalioii wilfi jealous uiixi* 
ety; tliscouiitchuneing wliutevtT may 
suiotct^t even u suspit'jtai that it ran in 
any event i>e abaii<l<>ucd: atid indig- 
nantly frowning U|Km the tir"! dawn- 
ing t)f every attempt nlienal<* any 
portion (»f <Mir country from the r<*st. 

For this you have every indiiceim ni 
of sympatl»y and interest, i'iilzens. 
by birth or clutwe, of a eoinncjii 
country, that country lias a right to 
concentrate your atT<*ciions, Th<' 
name of Amkkm an. wliieh h(d<>iii!o 
to you in yotir national capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of patri- 
otism. more than any np])cl hit loir 
deriveti from hwal disci iininuliou^.' 
With slight shades of ihffcreiwe. you 
have the same H'ligion, inanru^rs. 
habits. an<l pditical priuei|>les. You 
have ill u eoinnion cause fought and 
triumphed together; the imli'pciuleiice 
and lilM*rty yon jmissos arc the work of 
joint coun.M‘ls aiul joint efforts, of com- 
mon danger.^, sufferings and sutresscs. 

To the efti<*a<'y ami [H*niiatu*ncy of 
your L'nion, a government for the 
whole is imlHixuisable.' No :illiun<r'<. 
however strict, lH‘twci*n the parts can 
be an adiHfuate suhstiintc; they must 
inevitably ex|K*ricmv the infractions 
and interruptions which all alliances 
in all times have exiH*ricnced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have 

« by m^aiu of detail. 

• pflffdgiKM (pd-lS'di-dm): sat^fUftrd. 

• «ppWfo<<t>n (dj>'r-ld'shAn): name. 

• di9ctimimAti6n8: dUtinrUons, 

• Abaolutely necessary. 
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improved upon your inA e^say. by ihc full invcsligation and mature doUbera- 
adoi)lion of a constitution of govern- lion, completely free in its principles > 
t belt er cal cu la ted t ban jour i n t lie dial ri but ion of it s powers uni t jng 
former for an intimate union, and for security with energj*, and conUining 
the efficacious managem<*n( of your within itself a provision for its o\sti 
common conciTUs, 'I'ixis governinrnt , amendment, has a just claim to your 
the offsprini; of our own choice, uiiin- confidence and your support- Reject 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon for its authority, compliance with ite 
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Iftwe, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims' of true liberty. The basis of 
our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government. But the 
constitution which at any time exists, 
till changed by an explicit^ and authen- 
tic act of the whole people, is 8aerc<lly 
obligatory upon all. The very idea of 
the power and the right of the people 
to establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey 
the established government. 

Towards the preservation of your 
government, and the permanency of 
your present happy statu, it is requi- 
site, not only that )'ou steadily dis- 
countenance irregular op|)ositions to 
its acknowledged authority, but also 
that you resist with care the spirit 
of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever the pretexts.* One metlHnl of 
assault may bo to effect, in the forms 
of the constitution, alterations which 
will impair the energj* of the system, 
and thus to undermine what cannot 
be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you maj' be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the (rue char- 
acter of governments, as of other 
human institutions; that experion<H* U 
the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing con- 
stitution of a country' ; that facility in 
changes, upon the credit of mere h)'po- 
thesis^ and opinion, exposes to per- 
petual change, from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion ; and remem- 
ber, especially, that, for the efficient 
management of your common interests, 
in a country so extensive as ours, a 
government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of 
liberty is indispensable. liberty itself 

' fwn^mtntal moxim*: buk principles. 

' npUcit (Sks-plb'lt): positive, in so msoy words. 

* prskxto; excuses. 

* nffpoilunt (bf-pStb'S-^) : unproved theory. 


will find in such a government, with 
powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where 
the government is too feeble to with- 
stand the enterprise* of faction, to con- 
fine each memljcr of the society within 
the limits pn-scril>i*d by the laws, and 
to maintain all in the secure and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the rights of person 
and property. 

1 have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the .slate, with 
particular refer»*ncc to the founding of 
them on gc(^raphical diseriruiuatiorLs. 
I^t me now' take a more eomj>r<‘lien- 
sivo view, and w'am you in the mo^( 
solemn n>anm*r against the baneful 
effects of the spirit of party, generally. 
This spirit, unfortunately, is insepa- 
rable from our nature, having it-: 
root in the stronge.'^t piL^dons of tiic* 
human mind. It exists under different 
shapes in all govemment.s, more or le.'*s 
stifieil. contndled. or repressed; but in 
those of the popular form, it is seen in 
its greatest ranknes.**. an<l Is truly their 
w'orst enemj'. 

Without looking forward to an 
extremity of this kind (wideh never- 
theless ought nut to be entirely out of 
sight), the common and continual 
misehiefs of (he spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the inter<*.<t and 
duty of a wise people to disco urugt* 
and restrain it. 

It serves alw'ays to distraet the 
public councils and enfeeble the public 
administration. It agita((*s the com- 
munity with ill-foumUHj jeulousie.« iiiul 
false alarms; kindles (he nnimosity of 
one part aguiiLst another, foments' 
occasional ly riot and insurrection. It 
opens the door to foreign iiiHucnee and 
corruption, w'lueh find a facilitated 
acccivs to (he government itself tlirough 
the channels of party passions. Thus 
the policy and the will of one country 
stin up. 
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are subjected to tbe policy and will of 
another. 

There is an opinion that parties in 
free countiies are useful checks upon 
the administration of the government 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of 
liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of 
a monarchical cast, patriotism may 
look with indulgence, if not with favor, 
upon the spirit of party. But in those 
of the popular character, in govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not 
to be encouraged. From their natural 
tendency, it is certain there will alwa>'s 
be enough of that spirit for every salu- 
tary' purpose. Ami (here being con- 
stant danger of exeess, the effort ought 
to be, by force of public opinion, to 
initlgute’ and assuage^ it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands a unifonn 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into 
u finmc, lest, instead of warning, it 
should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the 
liaiiits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution, in those 
intrusted with its administration, to 
confine themselves within their respec- 
tive constitutional spheres, avoid- 
ing in the exenisc of the jwwers of 
one department to encroach upon 
nnot her. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which load to political pros|HTity, reli- 
gion ami morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain woulcl that man 
claim the triliute of patriotism, who 
shoubi labor to subvert* these great 
pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the dutu*s of men and 
citizens. The mere |X)litician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. A volume could 
not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity. Let it 

• talvtory h«aHhy. 

• ^oft^n. dacrcaaa. 

• overthrow, 


simply be asked, Where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, rea.son and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. The rule, indeed, 
extends with more or less force to every 
specif^ of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it ran look with 
indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment jpves force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened. 

As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish public 
credit-* One method of preserving it 
is to use it as sparingly as possible; 
avoiding occasions of expense by culti- 
vating peace, but remembering also 
that timely disbursements* to prepare 
for daT^^cr frequently prevent much 
greater disbursements to repel it; 
avoiding likewise the accumulation of 
debt, not only by shunning occasions 
of expense, but by vigorous exertions 
in time of peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity’ the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. 

• sound finsneis! stsndins of ths 

covernmont. 

• (dfs-bOR'm^nts) : exponditures. 

fpoMeritf descondsnts. 
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Obsen-e good faith and jii-Jtifc 
towards all nation.si cultivate pc>aro 
and harmony with all. Hc*li gitm and 
morality enjoin this oon<luct ; an<i can 
it be that good ^Mjllr'y dors not ccjually 
enjoin it? It will Iw worthy of a fre»o, 
enlightened, ami, at no di.'Jtunt p^Ticwi, 
a gR*at nation, to give to marikiiirl the 
magnaniiiKms* an<l too novel exanijde 
of a people always guided Liy an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who 
can doubt that, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of sueh a jjlun 
would ri<'hly reiwy any femt>orury 
ad\'antages which might l>e lost by 
a steady adheixmee to It? Can it \h\ 
that Providence has not conm*e|<sl tlie 
permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue? The exjK'rimenf, at lea-^t. i.s 
recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! 
IS it rendered inipo.<sible by its vic«*?{? 

The gr<*at rule of conduct for u.<. in 
^gard to foreign nations, is, in extend- 
ing our coinnuTcial relations, to have 
with them as little /wbti’crt/ connection 
as possible. 8o far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them In* ful- 
filled with perfect gowl faith. Here 
let us stop. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affec- 
tionate friend, I dare not lxo|»c they 
will make the strong and lasting 
impression I could wish; that they will 
control the usual current of the pas- 
sions, or prevent our nation from 
running the course which has hitherto 
marked the destiny of nations. But 
if I may even flatter myself that they 
may be productive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional go<i<l; tliat 
they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue,^ to guard against the impas- 
tures of pretended patriotism ; this 

* non I msvt (miK-ian'r>mfi4>: c*Mrou». 

• irUriffue (tn-USf'J ■ and«rb»od plotliof. 
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hopt* will Ik* a full reco mpeoise for th** 
.solicitude for your wclfun* by vvhi<*li 
they have l>een dictated. 

How far in the di.****liarge of mv offi- 
cial duti(*s I have been giji<led bv th«' 
prineijile.- xvliieh have U eji deliiiealed * 
the public reeor»ls uml other evidr-U'e:. 
of my eoilrlurt must witne— to yt,u 
and to the world. To toy -elf, Hm- 
a>-urance of my own ffoi-ejetiee i> liiaj 
I have at |eji>t believed my>e|f to h>- 
guided by tlii*m. 

Though, in n-viewing tin* ineidetit< 
of my adriiini.-tration. I am uikou* 
seious of inteniiomil ern^r, I am never- 
the|e.-is too .•‘en>ible of my de/e< t- not 
to think it probable that I tiuiy l.av*- 
committed many errors. What«ver 
they may Ih*, I ferv<ntly iK.-^ eeh tlie 

Almighty to avert or miiigati* 

t o w h iel 1 1 Ih'V n i:i y I em I . I Uh 1 1 <*a rr >• 
with me the Iio^h* that niv eiojiitrv 
will never cease to view tlieui with 
indulgence; and that, after forty-five 
years of my life ihilienied to ii- w,.rv- 
ice with an upriglit zeul. tlic fault* of 
incom|H*tent abilities will be iH)ii>igiu c| 
to oblivion, as tnyself mii>t soon be to 
the inaiLsiojLs of rc.-t. 

Helving on its kindhcs< in this ns in 
other thing^. and actiiatetl* by that 
fervent love towards it which is <o 
natural to a man who vivws in it the 
native soil of hirns<*lf and his progeni- 
tors* for so vend gerieratioibi, I antiei- 
pate with pleasing exiH'ctallon that 
retreat in which I promise my seif to 
realise, wit J tout alloy. thes\ve<*i enjey- 
mont of partaking, in (he mid>( i*( my 
fellow-citisens, the benign inihiencc of 
gomi law.s under a free gcn ermnetil, 
the ever ftkvorile object of my heart, 
and the happy n'wartl. as I trust, of 
our mutual cares, lal>ors, and dangers. 
UhM Sto/n, Scpf€mb<r j:fh. 

(d6-Un*f-&t'4Ui: In this cast means 
s«t forth in this addrev. 

«oef noted moved. 

(pr6-i#n'I-t«r«>: forefathers. 
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PONDERING OVER THE SPEECH 

1. When Washington had almost com- 
pleted his second term as President^ he 
felt that he must turn over his duties to 
someone else and begin to look after his 
health. What purpose did Washington 
have in mind in delivering the address? 

2. The speech had a tremendous effect 
upon the American people. Do you tliink 
it appealed chiefly to reason or to the emo- 
tions? Wliy was the character of the 
appeal well suited to the purpose for which 
the speech was intended? 

3. What points in the address probably 
had the urcatost effect? Would the same 
|K>int9 be as effective today? 

4. Read the speech again and make a 
complete outline to show its organisation. 

HOME. SWEET HOMEI 

By JOHS Howaho Paywb 

The following |K>«m lias universal appeal. 
Time and again the juiUliers of opposing 
armies on a battlefieUl lm^•e laid aside their 
hatred and enmity after a day's strife and 
have united in singing this lovely oUl song. 


Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 

Be It ever so humble, there^s no place 
like home; 

A charm from the sky seems to hallow 
us there, 

Which, seek through the world, is 
ne'er met with elsewhere. 

Home, Home, sweet, sweet Home I 

There's no place like Home! there’s no 
place like Home! 

An exile from home, splendor da sales 
in vain; 

Ob, give me my lowly thatched cottage 
again! 

The birds singing gayly, that came at 
my call, — 

Give me them, — and the peace of 
mind, dearer than all! 

Home! Home! Sweet, sweet 
Homo! 

There's no place like Homel there's do 
place like Homel 

How sweet ’tia to sit 'neath a fond 
father's smile. 
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And the cnres of a mother to soothe 
and beguile 

Let others delight ’mid new pleasures 
to roam, 

But give me, oh, give me the pleasures 
of home! 

Hornet Home! sweet, sweet Home! 
There’s no place (ike Home! there’s no 
place like Home! 

To thee I’ll return, overburdened with 
care; 

The heart’s dearest solace* will smile 
on me there; 

No more from that cottage again will 
1 roam; 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home. 

Home! Hornet sweet, sweet Hornet 
There’s no place like Hornet there’s no 
place like Home! 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. In the writing of this poem trie 
author has drawn on hU own experiences. 
Can you imagine that he must have l>een a 
wanderer on the face of the cartli? No 
doubt you will be interested to learn under 
what eircumstances he wrote the poem. 

2. What type of poem w “Home, Sweet 
Home”? Why do you think so? 

3. Can you imagine the poem set to 
music of a fast tempo? Give good reaM>ns. 

4. Head the poem again and look for 
phrases that particularly ap|)eal to the 
emotions. Hum the familiar tune tt> which 
this poem has been set and notice how the 
phrases 6t into the music. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

By Ralph Waldo EuenaoN 

This essay on “Self-Reliance" was origi- 
nally a lecture delivered by Emerson. 
It was so forceful tliat it later |>ub- 
lished as an essay. The keynote of (lie 
essay is, tnul ycurnlf. Do not feel that 
you must follow in others’ footsteps. 

I read the other day some verses 
written by an eminent painter w'hieh 

• bt^iU (b«-sll') ; charm away. 

(sSl'ta): comfort 


were original and not conventional.* 
The soul alway.** hears an admonition* 
in such lines, let the subject be what 
it may. The sentiment they iasfill 
is of more value than any thought they 
may contain. To believe your own 
thought, to l>eljevo that what is (rue 
for you in your private heart i.s trui* 
for ail men — that is genius. Speak 
your latent conviction, and it shall be 
the universal .sense; for the inmost in 
due time Ijecomes the outmost, and 
our first thought is rendered bark to 
u» by the trumpets of the l^.«t Judg- 
ment. Familiar as the voice of the 
min<i is to each, the liighe.st m<Tit we 
ascriliT to Mewes. Plnt<». atul Milton Is 
that they set at naught books un<l 
traclitioiLs.* and s|M)ke not what men, 
but what they thought. X man 
should learn to detect and wateh tliut 
gleam of light which fla.she> nen>ss Ids 
min<l from uilhin, more than the bister 
of the firmament of bards and suge.s. 
Yet he dismis.ses without notice bis 
thought, iieeausi* it is his. In every 
work of goniu.s we recognise our own 
rejected thoughts, they come back to 
us with a certain alienateii^ majesiy. 
Great works of art have Jio tuorc 
affect ing lesson for us tli.an thi.s. They 
teach u.x to abide by our spontaiKum^.* 
im|>r<*H.don with good-humored inlleN- 
ibilily then most when the whole cry 
of voices is on the other side. KUc 
toniorrow a strang<T v.ill say with 
masterly gcKMl si'ivse pnu i.sely who! \\v 
have thought and felt all the time, .and 
we shall l>c forces! to lake wilh .shame 
our own opiiuon from nnotber. 

There is a time in every man's 
etlucaliun when he arrives at the 
conviction that envy is iguoranee; 
that imitation is suicide; tlutt he 
must take hinuadf for better or wor.v* 

* c»RreMO>i*«r.' eooformins toot her pcoptc‘» iJ<'«is. 

< a^monilioH {Sd'md'iilsh’An) : warning. 

* accepted ways of art i ng and t h i nking. 

* oUftHtted (SJ'yOi-Ct’Mi: (or^icn. 

' aponCaaroiia (spfio-ti’ne-Asl : natural. fr««. 
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9s his porUon; that though the wide 
universe is full of good» no kernel of 
nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that plot 
of ground which is given to him to till. 
The power which resides in him is new 
in nature, and none but he knows 
what that is which he can do, nor does 
he know until he has tried. Not for 
nothing one face, one character, one 
fact, makes much impression on him, 
and another none. This sculpture in 
the memory is not without pre* 
established harmony. The eye was 
placed where onv ra)' should fall, that 
it might testify of that particular 
ray. hxii half express ourselves, 
and are ashamed of tliat <livino idea * 
which each of us repre*aents. It may 
be >‘afcly intrusted as proportionate 
and of good issues, so it be faithfully 
imimrted, but (iod will not have his 
work made manifest* by cowards. A 
man is relieved an<l gay when he has 
<lonc Ids l)eHt; but what he has said 
or done otlierwisc shall give him no 
peace, It is a deliverance which does 
not deliver. In the attempt his genius 
deserts him; no nxMSQ befriends; no 
invent ion, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates 
to that iron string. Accept the place 
the Divine Providence has found for 
you, the society of your contempo- 
rarle.K,’ the connection of events. Great 
men lun e always done so, and eonfidwl 
themselves childlike to the genius of 
Ihcir age, betraying their jierception 
that the nlwolutely trustworthy wa«5 
seated at their heart, working through 
their hands, predominating in all their 
being. Ami wc are now men, and mast 
a<eept in the highest mind the same 
transcendent* destiny; and not minors 
ami invalids in a protected corner, 
not cowards fleeing before a revolu- 

• mani/tti (mkn'X'iHO: evident. 

‘ eonlenfp«rari<9: p«opl« living At th« aime tlCM. 

' (UAn^^n’dlnt): superior, 


tion, but guides, redeemers and bene> 
factors, obeying the Almighty effort 
and advancing oh Chaos and the 
Dark. 

What pretty^ oracles* nature yields 
us on this text in the face and behavior 
of children, babes, and even brutes! 
That divided and rebel mind, that 
distrust of a sentiment because our 
arithmetic has computed the strength 
and means opposed to our purpone, 
these have not. Their mind being 
whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, 
and when wc look in their faces we are 
disconcerted.* Infancy conforms to 
nolmiy; all conform to it; so that one 
babe commonly makes four or flve 
out of the adults who prattle and play 
to it. So God has armed youth and 
pul)erty an<l manhood no less with its 
owm piquancy’ and charm, and made 
it enviable and gracious and its claims 
not to lie put by if it will stand by 
itself. Do not think the youth has 
no force l)ecause lie cannot speak to 
you and me. Harkl In the next room 
his voice is sufficiently clear and 
emphatic. It seems he kno\V8 how to 
speak to his contemporaries. Bashful 
or bold then, he will know how to make 
us seniors very unnecessary. 

The nonchalance* of )>oy8 who are 
sure of a dinner, and would disdain as 
much as a lord to do or say aught to 
conciliate* one, is the healthy attitude 
of human nature. A boy is in the 
parlor w h at t he pit i s i n t he pi ay house ; 
independent, irresponsible, looking out 
for his corner on su<’h people and 
facts as pifisi by, he trie's and sentences 
them on their merits, in the swift, 
summary way of bo>'s, as good, bad, 
interesting, silly, eloquent, trouble- 

• «xctlltnt. 

* oraeia: r«vels1ioAS. 

* cQnfuA^d. 

' pifutufr (pe'kdn>sl): Btimul*tins <iu«lity. 

• aoirdrdfdR^f (n6n'«hd-l4w> : unconwrs. 

(kdn^mat)? gun th« good will ol. 
••w/ in fnr\y th«At«r». the ntnin floor; now 
called the orcheitr*. Se»U weroootro«orv*d- 
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some. He cum hors himsolf novor 
about consoquonrosi at>oiit interest?*; 
he gives an incioponclont, genuine 
verdict. You mu.st court him; he does 
not court you. But the man is, as it 
were, clappe<l into jail liy his conM ious* 
noss. As soon a.s ho ))u.s once ac*tcsl or 
spoken with iclat^ he is a commit 
person» w'atcheil by tijc .sympathy or 
the hatred of hundnuls, wfmso afTce- 
tions must now enter into his account. 
There is no I.ethe^ for this. Ah, that 
he cuuhl pass again into liis neutrality M 
Who can thus avoid all phsigr.s 
and, having ohsiTvtHl, ol>serve agaiti 
from the same unuffc'i'tod. unhiasc^l. 
unbribablc, unafFrighted imuuYnce — 
must always lie foriniclahlc. He would 
utter opiniotts on all passing alTairs. 
which being seen to he not private but 
necessary would sink like darts into 
the ears of men a ml put them in fear. 

These are the voices w)iic*h we hear 
in solitude, i>ut they grow Fuiiit and 
inaudible as we enter into the work I . 
Society cverywh<*re is in eoiLspiraey 
against the inanluMKl of e>'<Ty one of 
its members. Society is a joint- 
stock company » in which the nicudM*rs 
agree, for the bettor securing of his 
bread to each shareholder, to siir* 
render the liberty and cultun* of I lie 
eater, The virtue in most re(|ucsi' i* 
conformity- Self-reliance is its aver- 
sion. It loves not realities and 
creators, but names and cu.stoms. 

Whoso would lie a man mu.st lx* a 
nonconformist.* He who would gather 
immortal palms must not \k hindered 
by the name of goodness, but must 
explore if it be goodness. Nothing 

* (t'klt'): briliiiM*. 

pl«ds«4l tp a certain eours* of a<tioa 

or balief. 

* LWA« Ue'the } : a r1 v«r I n K a<l«« whopa wmtaf vras 

auppppod Co maka a peraon drinking it format 
tvarytbins io the past. 

< n«alr«fi(y (nO-trftrt-tlj: conditioa of baviac ^ 
aaprossed opinion, 
demand. 

* wneon/ormitt (o6o-kdo*fSrm'lst) : one wbo 

dooa aot conform co aacabliahod ideas. 


is at la^f saererl but the integrity’ of 
your own mind. .Ah'*oivc* you to 
yoUPM^If. and you >hall have tlic .-uf- 
fragr* of the worhl- I rcrn^'inhor an 
an.'Wcr which when ephte young I wa.^ 
pro tuple* I to inuk** to a vahu-d ailvi.^rr 
who was wont to irufxirtiire* um* with 
the dear old doi triiic.s of th** chtir' fi. 
On rny saying. '•\\'hut Lave I to d*i 
with till* sa«T«'«ln<'>N. <,f tradition.** if I 
live wholly from within?” uiy friinil 
suggcstcci — "But ih**s«* inipid»i*s may 
lx* fr<iin Im'Iow, not from abovr. ” ( 

ivplKsl. “They ilo not semi to me to 
Im* Mudi; Init if 1 uin the DevilV ehild. 

I will live then from thi» Devil,” No 
law' can Im* sacred to nn* but that «*f 
my naturt*. (hxMl uii<l bad an* but 
names very nnidily transferable to 
(hat or this; the only right is whal i*. 
after iiiy coiistiliition;' tfa* only wnuig 
what is again.>t it. A man L- to carry 
liiniself in the pr4*>enci» *jf all <ippo>i- 
lion a< if eviTvihing were titular'” and 
ephemeral" hui he. 1 ant a*>haineil to 
think liow* eu'*ily w*e ea|)iluhile^' tn 
badges and nainc's. to large soeirties 
and dead in>ti tut ions, Kvery <i<*ei*ni 
and wcll-s])okcn individual alTects 
an<l .«w*uys me more than is riglit. I 
ought to go upright and vital, uml 
s|M*ak the nnlc truth in all ways. If 
malice and vanity wear the coat of 
plulanthrojiy. .xlndl that pa*»? If an 
angry bigot a***-unies tin.'* bountirul 
cause of Alxilition." and coim»s to nie 
with his la.<i news from Bari>ado<*'«.‘'' 
why should I not say to him, “do love 
til)' i I ifui It; lo ve t h \* nv< h)« l-i* hopper: 
be gooil-natured and inodot ; have 
' intffnlg (fna»c'rMio horwity. 

• s//rr ny rQm»ttluti9a: m accorduncc with riy 

own make-up, 

•* 0 *(Hr«r in name only, 

i* fpkrmfritt short *11 vod. 

OMpilntofr thd'pit*C*l8ti: surrortdfr. 

(bic’Alj: OM who so«^ only his own 

opinion. 

• •/|ba/<r<oH (ab'^tish'Anl: the Iceal abolislinu*n< 

of stavary in tho Unitod States, 
u 0ar8«do<s (bar-bi'dds) : islanils in tho \V«st 

lodioft. 
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that grace; and never varnish yom 
hard, uncharitable ainbition with this 
incredible tenderness for black folk a 
thousand miles off. Thy love afar is 
spite at home.” Rough and graceles 
would be such grecting» but truth is 
handsomer than the affectation of 
love. Your goodness must have some 
e<lge to it— else it is none. The 
doctrine of hatred must be preached, 
as the counteraction' of the doctrine 
of love when that pules and whines. 

I shun father and mother and wife 
anil brother when my gomus calls me. 

I wouhl write on the lintels of the door- 
post, ir/j?rn. I hope it is somewhat 
better than whim at la^^t, but we 
cannot sixmd the day in explanation. 
KxjK'Ct me not to show cause why I 
seek or why I exclude company. 
Then again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did today, of my obligation to 
put all poor men in good situations. 
Are they viy poor? I tell thee, thou 
foolish pliilanlhropist, that I grudge 
the dollar, the dime, the cent I give 
to such men iw do not belong to me 
ami to whom 1 do not belong, 'fherc is 
a cluKs of persons to whom by all 
spiritual affinity I am larnghl and 
sold; for them I will go to prison if 
need be; but your miscellaneous popu- 
lar charities; the education at college 
of fools; the building of meetinghouses 
to the vain end to which many now 
stand; alms to sols, and the thoiusand- 
fold Relief Societies; — though 1 con- 
fess with shame I sometimes succumb* 
and give the dollar, it is a uicked 
dollar, which by and by 1 shall have 
the manhood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, 
rather the exception (ban the rule. 
There is the man awl his virtues. 
Men do what is callwl a good action, 
as .some piece of courage or charity, 
much as they would pay a fine in 

' tjs Ihr £ounlcra<fion: aj th« opposioc fore*, 
i 'UCcumS (s^-kum’): yield. 


expiation of daily nonappearance on 
parade. Their works are done as 
an apology or extenuation* of their 
living in the world — as invalids 
and the insane pay a high board. 
Their virtues arc penances. I do not 
wish to expiate,* but to live. My life 
is for itself and not for a spectacle. 
I must prefer that it should be of a 
lower strain, so it be genuine and equal, 
than that it shotild be glittering and 
unsteady. I wish it to be sound and 
sweet, and not to need diet and bleed- 
ing-* 1 a.'ik prinjary evidence that you 
are a man and refuse this appeal from 
the man to his actions. I know that 
for myself it makes no diffvr<*nce 
whether 1 do or for) tear those actions 
which arc reckoned excellent. I can- 
not consent to pay for a privilege 
where I have intrinsic* right. Few 
and mean as my gifts may be, I actu- 
ally am, and do not need for my own 
assurance or the assurance of my 
fellows any secondary testimony. 

What I must <io is all that concent 
me, not what the people think. This 
rule, equally arduous' in actual and 
in intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness 
and meanness.* It is the harder I ocause 
you will always find those who think 
they know wliat is your duty better 
than you know it. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; 
it Is easy in solitude to live alter our 
own; but (he great man is he who iti 
the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude. 

The objection to conforming* to 
usages that have liecome dead to you 
is (hat it scatters your force. It 

(«ks-t«n' 0 -fi'shfin): excu»e. 

• rxpiaU mtk« up tor. 

» oad btfrding: inc4suros usfd to cure 

• iniriniff Un-Jrln'slk): noturol. inborn. 

(kr'dO'fis): diflioulC. 

• MroRNCu: sm8ll-mind«dn«9». 

• eonforming: osToeins with tccopwd opinJoo. 
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los^ your time and blurs the impres- 
sion of your character. If you main- 
t^n a dead church, contribute to a 
dead Bible society, vote nith a great 
party either for the government or 
against it, spread your table like base 
housekeepers — under all these screens 
I have difficulty to delect the precise 
man you are; and of course so much 
force is withdrawn from all your 
proper life. But do your work, and 1 
shall know you. Do your work, and 
you shall reinforce yourself. A man 
must consider what a blind-ntan's 
buff is this game of conformity. If 1 
know your sect^ 1 anticipate* your 
argument. I hear a preacher announce 
for his text and topic the exf)e(lienc.v* of 
one of the institutions of his church. 
Do I not know beforehand that not 
possibly can he say a new an<l sfK>n* 
taneous word? Do 1 not know tiiat 
with all this ostentation^ of exaroiuing 
the grounds of the in.'<tituti<m he will 
do no such thing? Do I not know (hat 
he is pledged to himself not to look but 
at one side, the permitted side, not as 
a man, but as a parish minister? He 
is a retained attorney, and llu'se airs 
of the bench are the emptic.^t affec- 
tation. 

Well, most men have bound their 
eyes with one or another handkerchief, 
and attached themselves to some one 
of these comm unit ie.s of opinion. This 
conformity makes them not false in a 
few particulars, authors of a few lies, 
but false in all particulars. Their 
every truth is not quite true. Their 
two is not the real two, their four not 
the real four; so that every word they 
say chagrin.s^ us an<i we know not where 
to begin to set them right. Meantime 
nature is not slow to equip us in I he 

' relifioul denomination. 

yoHr know 

what you will aay before you nave said it. 

• €xpetlUnty (Ska>p«'df*^4l|: uaefulnesa. 
•oelenJofion (da'Un>ta'ehun) : chow, 

' cAojrrtna (cbd-gjlbs'l • worrica. aiiooya. 


prison uniform of the party to which 
wc adhere. \Vc come to wear one cut 
of face and figure, and acquire by 
degrees (he gentlest asinine* ex pre.ssion. 
There is a mortifying* experience in 
particular, which does not fail to 
wreak itself al.so in the general his- 
tory; 1 mean the “foolish face of 
praise,” the forced smile which we put 
on in company where wc do not fc*4>l 
a( ease, in an.sw(*r (o conversation 
which docs not interest us. The 
muscles, not spontaneously moved but 
moved l»y a low usurping* wilful ness’ 
grow tight aix>ut (he outline of the 
face, with the most di^ngr^•(•ahle sen- 
sat ion. 

For unconformity the worhi whips 
you with its displeasure. A ml there- 
fore a n\an must know how to <*s(imatc 
a sour face. The bystanders look 
jL'<kance'*on him in the jud^lic >trcci or 
in (he friend s parlor. If this aversion 
had Ms origin in contempt and rcsi>t- 
ance like his own he might w<>ll go 
home with a sad count enamv; but (he 
.sour fa<'es of the multitude, like their 
sweet fan's, have iv* <lccp eau>e. but 
are pul on ami off as (lx* wiml bl<)w« 
and a newspa|n*r direcl.s. Vet is the 
discontent of the Jiiultitudc intire tor* 
midablo than that of the scnat<> and 
(he college. It is easy enough for a 
6rm man who knows (lie world to 
brook the rage of the cultivated ela-ses. 
Tlieir rug<' is decorous and prudent, 
for they are timid, a.< lu'ing very vul- 
nerable (beinselves. But when to their 
feminine rage the indignation of the 
l>oopio is a<i<led. wlieii the ignorant 
and the |M)or lire aiouse<i. when the 
uninteliigiuit brutc' fure<' tliat lies 
at the lx>t(um of society is made to 
growl ami mow." it nee<ia the habit of 

• Mr n tmt i la't*Aln l : f r>o]ish . li k9 a d onkpy . 
r moHtfyinf |in6r'U>f('!nc> : humiliaimc- 

• uiurpimf (Q-tarplns^: (arcir>c itMlf into Che 

K Ae« a( Aomethine 
HineM; obnCioacy. 

••AAtairc^ (d-skine'}: Aide wise; with datrUAt. 

'* crimsce. 


t 
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• Jn-j* •(* Oi# 4^ lhi> !'•»» <*•,»»•*•► «l 4rkM>« 

I HI' liRr.Ar AKI Mlsl Vhl'RSTOon 


iiuiuniuiiidity' ami !<• 1rc*iir it 

cnillikt' a" a iriMr <»!' ii(» rr>nn*riuiinil. 

Tl»* olliiT icrror tlwil ^nttvs ic. fnim 

U <‘Ur rMiiNi«»trhc*\ ;• a jfVCT- 
ra<«* for oiir pa'^t m*l or \Nonl Ihtjum* 

I he < yc‘o of oihoi" liavt' no otltrr data 
lor ('oio)aitin£ our orLii ' than oiir paM 
aot>. and ao air )olli to ili^ap^wnnt 
Ihrm. 

hui \\|iv sfioiihl you kri'p >c»ur lirad 
<*\. r >oui 'lionhlcr' W|i\ draj* siIkmH 
ihi^ rorpv' o( Nour inrnii»ry. )r*>l yc»u 
rolUiadut '•oiuruhal Vini have sHiHhI 
in tin- oi That jiuldir placr? 
you -hoiild rohtradirl NourM'lf: wUsil 
thru’’ It -orin> lo hr a rulr of wj-doin 
tnArr to irly oti \oui nirinory alotn*. 
-ram ly <'\('U in actv of purr tm*iiu*ry. 
hill lo hvmi' ihi' |K)>i lorjudcnirut into 
llu* tiiou-ainhryrd j»ri*-rnl- and liv<* 
rv<T in a new day. In your tnrla- 
I)hy-h'-* \ou ha\(’ drni<d iMT*amalil> 

I'd rcr>«*nKi(y. 

4*r » '■ X, •/« Nr« I'Mi I —1 x'tf n>^i • ; aff t a irionc 

all 'inr’H sr:ir<>ii)i>nt' ami ul«’a« 

' •'/•f r1«’t'MhnK «<* ar«* 

►foifiir. h- ai\ ;i-Oon<»mer uorli5 out I hr orl»>l 
f>f a |»hinrt 

• «m*T'M*fiz'rk8K philosophy tbat 

■ it>> (<» r^piain lh<* mramnf ol lifr. 


to I hr Dirty, yrl wlirn I hr dr voul 
iii<»lion*c of I hr soul roinc. yUdd to 
thrill ]i(>ar 1 un<i lifr. Uiou^h thry 
should riotlir (hxl with shupr nnd 
color. Lravr your theory, ns Joseph 
lih mat in thr fiarlot's tiainl,' aixl 
Ut*o. 

A hxilish ru n,< i si rnry is the hob- 
goldin <if littir minds. n<lorr<l liy little 
slnlrsinrnnnd|>hih)so| diers and <li vines. 
Wiih consi-lriKT a jcrral soul lias 
simply nolhirm to do. He may a.s well 
miirerii hiiiiMdf with his .shadow on the 
wall. S|Maik wlial you think now in 
hard words and tomorrow .speak wliat 
loinorrow thinks in hard words nicaitn 
thoucb it ecmiradiet everylfiing yon 
said to<lay. — ‘*Ah. so you shall hr .sure 
to lx* nusntul<Tstoo<i.” * Is It .<o bad 
I lien to I to mi-uialrr.-tuod? Pylhanora.s^ 
was iniMindrrshMxi. and Soerales,* and 
.IrsiK. and I pUI her. an<l < \i|>erniens .“ and 
' rhap. 

‘ •pi-ihiK'fr-rdsi: a phitos* 

• S«<^uO» f*flk'ro-U*a' : a <*rp«k philonophrr who 

IS con^idorccl one of ihe of thinker^. 

*<'op(rMi<M* |kA-par’ni*kft8): a modieval Polith 

ai«tronomer. 
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Galileo/ and Newton* and every pure 
and wise spirit that ever took flesh. 
To be great is to be misun<lfiNtood. 

I suppose no man can violate his 
nature. All the sallies* of his are 
rounded in by the law of his being, 
as the inequalities of Andes and Him- 
maleh* are insignifieant in the curve of 
the sphere. Nor does it matter how 
you gauge and try him. A character 
is like an acrostic or Alexandrian 
stanza ;^rcad it forward, backward^ 
or across^ it still spells the same thing. 
In this plca.sing contrite wocMl-life 
which God allows me, let me rcnml 
day by day my honest tliought without 
prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot 
doubt, it will be found symmelriral, 
though I mean it not and si'e it not. 
My book should smell of j>in<^ un<i 
resound with the hum of insects. The 
swallow over my window .nhould inter- 
weave that thread or straw' he curri<*s 
m bis bill into niy w*eb also. Wv imss 
for what wc are. Cimracter teaclH*s 
al>ove our wills. Men imagine that 
they communicate their virtue or vice 
only by overt* actioa-*, and do not 
that virtue or viceemit.«« a breath every 
moment. 

There will bo an agreement in what- 
ever variety of actions, so they Ik* each 
honest and natural in their hour. For 
of one will, the actions w'iil l>e harmo- 
nious, however u nl i ke t hey s<*e m . These 
varieties are lost sight of at a little 
distance, at a little height of thought. 
One tendency unites them all. The 
voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line 
of a hundred tacks.* See the line from 
a sufficient distance, and it straightens 
Itself to the average tendency, Your 
genuine action will explain itself and 

•Galilt^ (sSif.Ii'S)? «n luUan wtronomer. 
•NeiiHon: the Enflishmsn who mad* the fic»t 
diMovarici about th« law of gravitation. 

* advancoa. 

* ttimalaya Mountains. 

{d'vert):open, plain. 

*xigtag lin4 of a hundred tackt: tbia waa written 
)& tha day of aalling abipa. 


will explain your other genuine actions. 
Your conform i t y expla i ns not h i n g . \ c't 
singly, and what you have aln-ady done 
singly will ju.'^ti/y you now. Great nes«» 
apiM'uls to the future. If I can be firm 
enough to<iay to do right and srorn 
^yes, I niu.Kt have done .so much right 
before as to defend me now. lie* it bow 
it will, do right now. Always scr.rtj 
appea m nc<*s a ti< I \'c nj a I wa\> i r i ay . 1 ' lie 
force of eliarai'Ter i> I'uniufaiivc,’ All 
the for»*gcme days of virtue work iIm It 
health into Ibis. What tiinko fh.* 
majesty of the heroes of I be senate 
and the field, which. so fills the imagina- 
tion? The c<)iL<eiou>ne>< of a train of 
great days and vict<irii> behind. They 
she*! a uiiilcsl light (»n the u<lvariejng 
actor, He is atternhsi ils by a visible 
e.scort of aiigiis. That is it which 
throws thunder in 1 <» Chathaitrv* voice 
an<| dignily into anbiiigtoirs port' 
arul .AimTM'u into .A<i$im>’s r yr, Konur 
« venerable to us beenu.^e it is no 
epdiemeru.*'* It is 5dw»>> uiicient virtu*'. 
Wo worship it tcHlay U'eause it is not 
of today. We love it and pay it 
homage In'cause it is md a trap f(»r our 
love and hojuug**, but is .self-<ii'jicud- 
ent, self-<lerived, and Iherx'fore of m 
old iiimiaculate |>cdigree, even if .‘•h own 
in a young fH'rsun. 

1 ho|)e in these days we Imve the 
last of conformity and eonsisteuey, 
l-et the woriU Ik* gazetted" arul riilicu* 
loas hena'forward. Ijvsiead of the 
gong for dinner, let us hear a wlii<tic 
from the S|)artan fife. I^*t u.« ni'ver 
bow and a|>ologize more, great 
man is eoming to eat at tny house. I 
do not w'i.sh to pleas<* him; I wish that 
he would wish to please me, I will 
stand here for humanity, and though 

•eummUlirt <ka'ma*U-Uv>; continually adJine 

to iloolf. * 

• Chotkom: WUIIam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, noted 

for bia eloqueneo. 

• port: bodily earnare. 

*• epMemero: any thine very short'Uxed. 
u pcseUrd («d-tet'Sd): anoouncod in the new*, 
paper 
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I would make it kind, I would make 
it true. Let us affront and reprimand 
the smooth mediocrity* and squalid 
contentment of the times, and hurl 
in the face of custom and trade and 
office the fact which is the upshot of 
alt history, that there is a great respon- 
sible Thinker and Actor working 
wherever a man works; that a true 
man belongs to no other time or place, 
but is the center of things. Where he 
is there is nature. He roeasurea you 
and all men and all events. Ordina- 
rily, everybody in society reminds us 
of somewhat else, or of some other per- 
son. Character, reality, reminds you 
of nothing else; it takes the place of 
Mie whole creation. The man must be 
so much that he must make all circum- 
stances indifferent,* Every true man 
is a cause, a country, and an age; 
requires infinite spaces and numbers 
and time fully to accomplish bis 
(Icwgn;— and posterity seem to follow 
his steps a.** a train of clients.* A man 
C'aesar is i>om, and for ages after we 
have tt Roman Enipirc. Christ is 
))orn, ami millions of minds so grow 
and cleave to his genius that he is 
roiifoumled with virtue and the pos- 
sible of man. An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man; as, 
Monoehisin,* of the Hermit, Antony; 
the Ri* for mat ion, of Luther; Quaker- 
ism, of Fox; Met hot! ism, of Wesley; 
Abolition, of C'larkson. Scipio, Milton 
called “the height of Rome”; and all 
history resolves Itself very easily Into 
the biography of a few stout and 
earnest persons. 

Let a man then know his full worth, 
and keep things under his feet. I-et 
him not peep or steal, or skulk up and 
down with the air of a charity boy, 

1 mtdiocrily : low quality. 

• uriimporlant. 

* <ra»« ofcliettls: wpallby Romaitt had numcroua 

dependents, called clients, who loilowed 
them when they went to the senate or forum. 
» Moi'ochitm (mdn'd-ktom): monaancbm; orcan* 
isatioo of monks into orders. 


or an interloper in the world which 
ensts for him. But the man in the 
street, finding no worth in himself 
which corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble 
god, feels poor when he looks on these. 
To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien and forbidding air, 
much like a gay equipage,* and seem to 
say like that, “Who are you, Sir?’* 
Yet they all are his, suitors for his 
notice, petitioners to his faculties that 
they will come out and take possession. 
The picture waits for my verdict; it 
is not to command me, but I am to 
settle its claims to praise. That 
popular fable of the sot who was 
picked up dead-drunk in the street, 
carried to the duke’s house, washed 
and dressed and lai<l in the duke’s 
bed. and. on his waking, treated with 
all obsequious ceremony like the duke, 
and assured that he had been insane, 
owes its popularity to the fact that it 
symbolises so well the state of man, 
who is in (he world a sort of sot, hut 
now and (hen wakes up, exercises his 
reason and finds himself a true prince. 

Our reading is tnen<iieant* and syco- 
phantic.’ In history our imajp nation 
pi a>*s us false. Ki ngdom an d I ordsh ip, 
power and estate, arc a gaudier 
vocabulary than private John and 
Edward in a small house and common 
day’s work; but the things of life arc 
(he same to i>o(h; the sum total of 
both is the same. Why all this 
deference to Alfred* and Scamlerbeg’ 
and Gustavus?'® Suppose they were 
\irtuou$; did they wear out virtue? 
As great a stake depends on your 
private act today as followed their 
public and renowned stops. When 

*tcmpai« (ik'wUpIp: Mrriage And horm. 
*mtHdifant (m$n'd(.kdn(): peOUontnf. 

» »yfophanti« (•Ik'S-fdn'tlk) : flatterlni. ^ 

• At/ffd: Allred the Gre*i, founder of the Ktng- 

dom of EnflAnd. ... .... 

• SrenrferSre (skln'dlr-MfJ: An AlbamAo ehiel. 
»G»Mapiu <eQs-tA'vdA>: GujUvuj AdMpbui, 

kf&c of SwA^n. 
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private men shall act with original 
viewsj the luster will be transferred 
from the actions of kings to those of 
gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by 
its kings, who have so magnetised the 
eyes of nations. It has boon taught 
by this colossal symbol the mutual 
reverence that is due from man to 
man. The joyful loyalty with which 
men have everywhere suffcrcxl the 
king, the noblo, or the groat proprietor 
to walk among thorn hy a law of his 
own, make his own soalo of men and 
things and rov<*rso thwrs, pay for 
benefits not with money hut with 
honor, and represent the law in his 
person, was the liioniglyphic' by which 
they obscurely signifieil their con- 
sciousness of their own right and 
comeliness, the right of every man. 

The magnetinm which all originol 
action exerts is explained when wo 
inquire the reason of sol f-t rust. Who 
is the Trustee? What is the aboriginal 
Self, on which a universal nOiance may 
be grounded? What is the nature and 
power of that scicnce-baffling star, 
without parallax.^ without calculable 
elements, which shoots a ray of beauty 
even Into trivial and imptire actions, 
if the least mark of indcpcnticnce 
appear? The inquiry loads us to that 
source, at once the essence of genius, 
of virtue, and of life, which we call 
Spontaneity^ or Instinct. Wo denote 
this primary wisdom as Intuition, 
whilst all later teachings arc tuitions. 
In that deep force, the last fact behind 

‘ (hi'tr*a-^lffnk): s)rmbol. such m 

the encient Egyptian* oeed in writing. 
*abopip}naJ <lb'd-r[j'l-»dl)! original, from tbe 
befinning. 

•^r«l\Qz (pir'd'lika): differ*n«* in apparent 
direction of an object when viewed from two 

E ointa. The diataneo of a alar i* eaJculaled 
y the anite between linea drawn to the 
•tar from tno earth at oppoaite •idea of ita 
orbit. If the atar is too far away, there la 
no measurable angle. In Emerson's time 
there was no way of measuring sueh stars, 
but it is prwsible to do so today. 

•spontaneity (spdn'td-M'f-tl) : naturafnesa. 
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which analysis cannot go, all tilings 
find their common origin. I'or the 
si*nye of being which in calm hours 
rises, we know not how, in the soul, 
is not diverse from things, from .<[>a<o, 
from light, from time, from man, but 
one with them and proceeds obviously 
from the same source whence tbeir 
life and being also pracmi. Wc hr>t 
share the life by which things exi<t aiul 
afterwards see them as uppearnneo in 
nature and forget that we have shared 
their cause. Here is tbe fountain of 
action and of thought. Here arc tbe 
lungs of that inspiration which givetb 
man wisdom and w'hich cannot be 
denied without impiety and athei.<m. 

We lie in the lap of immense 
intelligence, which makes us ^ece^^'ers 
of its truth and organs of its activity. 
When we discern justice, when we 
discern truth, we do nothing of our- 
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selves, but allow a passage to its 
beams. If we ask whence this coixies» 
if we seek to pry into the soul that 
causes, all philosophy is at fault. Its 
presence or its absence is all we can 
affirm. Every man discriminates 
between the voluntary acts of bis 
mind and his involuntary perceptions, 
and knows that to his involuntary 
perceptions a perfect faith is due. 
He may err in the expression of them, 
but he knows that these things are so, 
like day and night, not to be disputed. 
My wilful actions and acquisitions are 
but roving;— the idlest reverie, the 
faintest native emotion, command 
my curiosity and respect. Thought* 
less pc'ople contradict as readily the 
statement of perceptions as of opin- 
ions, or rather much more readily; for 
they do not distinguish between per- 
ception and notion. They fancy that 
I choose to see this or that thing. But 
porc'cplion is not wliinwiral.* but fatal.’ 
If 1 see a trait, my children will see 
it after me, and In course of time all 
innnkimi— although It may chance 
that no one has seen it Ix^fore me. For 
my perception of it is as much a fact 
us the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the 
divine spirit arc so pure that H is 
profane to seek to interpose helps. 
It must be that when God speaketb 
he should eommunicate, not one 
thing, but all things; should fill the 
world with his voice; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls, from 
the center of the present thought; and 
new date and new create the whole. 
Whenever a mind is simple and 
receives a divine ^risclom, old things 
pass away— means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall; it lives now, and absorbs 
past and future into the pr»*sent hour. 
AII things are made sacred by relation 
to it — one as much as another. All 
I it’AemxiVo/: governed by ft whim, or ftuddoQ 
notion. 

^futal: govoraed by fate, fiaftl in ftulbority. 


things are dissolved to their center by 
their cause, and in the universal mir- 
acle petty and particular miracles 
disappear. If , t h erefore , a m an cl aims 
to know and speak of God and carries 
you backward to the phraseology® of 
some old moldered nation in another 
country, in another world believe him 
not. Is the acorn better than the 
oak which is its fulness and comple- 
tion? Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his 
ripened being? Whence then this 
worship of the past? The centuries 
are conspirators against the sanity 
and authority of the soul. Hme and 
space are hut physiological colors 
which the eye makes, but the soul is 
light: where it is, is day; where it wa.^, 
is night; and history is an impertinence 
and an injury if it be anything more 
than a cheerful aixdoguc® or parable of 
my l>eing and becoming. 

Man is timid and apologetic; he 
is no longer upright; he dares not say 
“I think,” ”I am,” but quotes some 
saint or sage. He is ashamed before 
the blade of gra.ss or the blouing® rose. 
These rosea under my window make 
no reference to former roses or to 
better ones; they are for what they 
are ; t hey exist 'vi th God t o day. There 
is no time to them. There is simply 
the rose; it is perfect in every moment 
of its existence. Before a leaf-bud 
has hurst, its whole life acts; In (he 
full-blown flower there is no mon*; in 
the leafless root there is no less. Its 
nature is satisfied and it satisfies 
nature in all moments alike. But maji 
postpones or remembers; he docs not 
live in the present, but with reverted' 
eye laments the past, or, heedless of the 
riches that surround him, stands on 
tiptoe to foresee the future. He 

(frift-e-srs-io : mftnn^r of ftpoeeh. 

• apologue (ip'6>I6c‘: « intended to carry 

ft moral or teach ft lesson. 

• bfoiTiair.’ blooming. 

^rooerUd: turned bftckwftrd. 
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cannot be happy ami strong until he, 
too, lives with nature in the present, 
above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet 
see what strong intellects dare not 
yet hear God himself unless he speak 
the phraseology of 1 know not what 
David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. \Ve 
shall not always set so great a pHe<* on 
a few texts, on a few lives. W'v are 
like children who repeat by rote the 
sentences of grandame.s aiul tutors, 
and, as they grow ol<ier, of the men 
of talents and character they ehanee 
to see^painfully reeolleeting the exact 
wor<ls the‘y spoke; aftc^rwanls, when 
they come into the point of view which 
those had who uttero<l tlM*se sayings, 
they understand them and are willing 
to let the words go; for at any time 
they can use words as good when 
occasion comes. If we live truly, we 
shall see truly. It Is easy for the 
strong man to be strong, as it is for 
the weak to be weak. When we have 
new pert'cptlon,' we shall gladly <li.*«- 
burden the memory of its hoarde«l 
treasures as old rubbish. When a 
man lives with God, his voice shall l>e 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook 
and the rustle of the corn. 

And now at last the higlu'st truth 
on this subject remains unsaid; prob- 
ably cannot be said; for all that we 
say is the far-off remembering of the 
intuition.’ That thought by what I 
can now nearest approach to say it, is 
this. When good is near you, when 
you have life in yourself, it is not by 
any known or accustomed way; you 
shall not discern the footprints of any 
other; you shall not sec the faec of 
man; you shall not hear any name; — 
the way, the thought, the gorni, sliall 
be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. You 
take the way from man, not to man. 

(pCr^lp'ahftei): vWon. UDdmtand- 

ins. 

• infuWMK (in'CS^fsb'an): original ir^ht. 


All person*; that ever exited arc its 
forgotten minj.«ters. Fear and hojie 
are alike Iwneaih it. There s<»me. 
w'hat low even in hop**. In the liour 
of vi.dcm there is nothing that can b;* 
called gratitude, nor piv>perly Joy. 
The soul raifiecl over pa.'->lon beholds 
identity and eternal cau:*ation, per- 
ceives the M*lf-(*xi>tenee of Truth un<l 
Right, and calms itself with kn< /wjng 
that all thing' go wull. \iL>x >pa<es 
of nature, the .Atlantic Oeeun. tfie 
South S<*a; long intervals of titne, 
years, eeiituries. are of no acetnmi. 
This which I think and hs*! underlay 
every /(»rmer state of life utnl ejr- 
eiimstance-s. a.' it doc.* ujnleWic my 
present, ami what Is called life and 
wlial is called <lealli. 

LIfeonly avail.x, not the having lived. 
Power c<*us<*s in the ituitant of rejm-c; 
it resides in the tnotnent of tran.'ititin 
from a past to a new stitte. in the 
sltooling of (he gulf, in the darling 
to an aim. This one fact the world 
hates; that the soul for that 

forever degrade.^ (he pa.'t, turns all 
rirhc.s to poverty, all n^jiuialion to a 
shame, confounds the saint with the 
rogue, shoves Jesus and Juiht' equally 
a.«ide. Why then do w*c ] irate of 
self-reliance? Inasmuch ns the ^oul 
U pre.siuit there will be power not 
confident but agent. To talk of 
relian<*c is a j>oor external wu\* of 
sjK'aking. S|>cak rather of that whhli 
rein's because it w*orks and is. Who 
haa mon* ol>cdienee than I masters 
me, though he should not raise libs 
finger- Round him I must revolve 
by the gravitation of sjiirits. We 
faney it rhetoric** when we .'peak of 
eminent* virtue. \\v ilo tjot yet sen* 
that virtue is Height, and that a man 
or a eompany of men, plastic* and 
iwrtneable* to prineiplos, by the law 

• rhetoric (rfc'a-rik): a fisure of sp^ch. 

< lit^rAfly. hiKh. 

• pUMie (plU'tllo: »4«ily molded or shaped. 

• pcmeoMc (p<r'm«-d*b Ij: re»4y to ftbsorb. 
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of nature must overpower and ride 
all cities, nations, kings, rich men, 
poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we 
so quickly reach on this, as on every 
topic, the resolution of all into the 
evet'blessed ONE. Self-existence is 
the attribute of the Supreme Cause, 
and it constitutes the measure of 
good by the degree in which it enters 
into all lower forms. All things real 
are so by so much virtue as they con- 
lain. Commerce, hu.sbanclr>',‘ hunting, 
whaling, war, eloquence, personal 
weight, are somewhat, and engage my 
re.'i|>ect examples of its presence 
and impure action. I see the same 
law working in nature for conservation 
and growth. Power is, in nature, the 
es.«ontial measure of right. Nature 
Kutfor.s nothing to remain in her king- 
doms which cannot help itself. The 
genesis^ ami orbit,* the lamded tree 
recovering itself from the strong wind, 
the vital resources of every animal 
and vegetable, arc demonstrations 
of the self-sufficing and therefore self- 
relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: lot us not 
rove; let us sit at home with the cause. 
Let us stun and astonish the intruding 
rabble of men and books ond Institu- 
tions by a simple declaration of the 
divine fact. BUI the invaders take 
the shoos from off their feet,* for (»od 
is here within. our simplicity 

judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of 
nature and fortune beside our native 
riches. 

But now we arc a mob. Man does 
not stand in aw*c of man, nor is his 
genius admonished to slay at home, 
to put itself in communication with 
the internal ocean, bul it goes abroad 

t Au4ib<tM(/r|r; cultivAtiiif* the earth, or rotting 

nniinali*. 

• Cf'fsit <jSn'0-9ls): beginninf. 

*or6if; couKC of the stars. 

• foie the iftoes /rom off thoir ft«t: see Exo4ua S: 5. 


to beg ft cup of water of the urns of 
other men. We must go alone. I 
like the silent church, before the 
service begins, better than any preach- 
ing. How far off, how cool, how chaste 
the persons look, begirt each one with 
a precinct or sanctuary t So let us 
always sit. Why should we assume 
the faults of our friend, or wife, or 
father, or child, because they sit around 
our hearth, or are said to have the 
same blood? All men have my blood 
and I all men’s. Not for that will I 
adopt their petulance* or folly, even 
to the extent of being ashamed of it. 
But your isolation must not be 
mechanical, but spiritual, that is, 
must be elevation. At times the 
whole w'orld seems to be in conspiracy 
to importune you with emphatic 
trifles. Friend, climate, child, sick- 
ness, fear, want, charity, all knock at 
once at the closet door and say— * 
“Come out unto us. “ But keep thy 
state; come not into their confusion. 
The power men possess to annoy mo 
I give them by a wTak curiosity. No 
man can come near me but through 
my act. “Whal we love, that we have, 
but by desire w'c bereave ourselves of 
love.” 

if we cannot at once rise to the 
sanciilies of obedience and faith, let 
us at least resist our temptations; let 
us enter into the state of w'ar and wake 
Thor an<l Woden,* courage and con- 
stancy, in our Saxon breasls. This 
is to be done in our smooth times by 
speaking the truth. Check this lying 
hospitality and lying affection. Live 
no longer to the expectation of those 
deceived and deceiving people with 
w'liom we converse. Say to them, 
“O father, 0 mother, 0 wife, 0 brother, 

0 friend, I have lived with you after 

tpHmIonOf (pSt'O-ldoA): irriUbiUcy, of 

dttcontontmont. 

1 Thor fiiuf U'Mfen.’ (dSd of th« ancionC AnglM. 

Saxons, and Gormsns, m wsU fts of 

Seudioovlnitf. 
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appearances hitherto. Henceforward 
I am the truth's. Be it known unto 
you that henceforward I obey no law 
less than the eternal law. I will have 
DO covenants but proximities. I shall 
endeavor to nourish niy parents^ to 
support my family, to be the chaste 
husband of one wife — but these rela- 
tions 1 must fill after a new and 
unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. 1 must be myself. 
I cannot break myself any longer for 
you, or you. If you can love me for 
what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you cannot, I will still seek to 
deserve that you should. I will not 
hide my tastes or aversions. 1 will 
80 trust that what is deep is holy, 
that I will do strongly before the sun 
and moon whatever only rejoices tne 
and the heart appoints. If you are 
noble, I will love you; If you are not, 
I will not hurt you and myself by 
hypocritical attentions. If you are 
true, but not in the same truth with 
me, cleave to your companions; I will 
seek my own. I do this not selfishly 
but humbly and truly. It is alike 
your interest, and mine, and all men's, 
however long we have dwelt in Ik's, to 
live in truth.” Docs this sound 
harsh today? You will soon love 
what is dictated by your nature a.s 
well as mine, and If w*e follow the 
truth it will bring us out safe at last.— 
But so may you give tlu*sc friends 
pain. Yes, but I cannot S 4 >ll luy 
liberty and my power, to save their 
sensibility. Besides, all persons have 
their moments of reason, when they 
look out into the region of altsolutc 
truth; then will they justify me ami 
do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejec- 
tion of popular standards is a n^jection 
of all standard, and mere antinomlan- 
ism;' and the bold sensualist will use 

(fto'tC>na'mMn'l«in>: • rv1>fiQU9 

Mli«f durms th* MlddU Ase«. whkh held thftt 

r«Hh ftJoa* ia naccMary to nlvathw. 


the name of philosophy to gild his 
crimes. But the law* of consciousness 
abides. There are two confessionals, 
in one or the other of which we must 
he shriven.’ You may fulfil your 
round of duties by rh'aring 3 'oui>elf in 
the dirfct or in the rr/iez wa>'. Con- 
sider whelher you have sali^cfic^J your 
relations to father, mother, cousin, 
neighlior, town, eat. and »iog— wheiher 
any of these can upbruhi 30 U. Hut I 
may also neglect this r<dlex stauduni 
and al«olve me to myself. 1 have my 
own stern Haims and perfect cjrele. 
It denies the name of duty to many 
offices that are ealle<i duties. Hut 
If I can discharge Its debts it enables 
me to dis|H*tLve with the popular eode. 
If any one Imagines iliut thi.s Jaw is 
lax, let him keep Us eomiuamlinent 
on<* (lay. 

And truly it demands .«otnething 
gmilike in him who lius oust off the 
(‘omrnon motives of hiirnunity and lito> 
ventured to trust himself for u lask- 
nia.ster. High 1 m* bis heart, faithfu] 
his will, rlear his right, that he may in 
good eurn<*sl be doetrlne, M>rietv, law. 
to himsiOf, that a simple pur|M)*e may 
l>e to him as strong a.s iron necessity 
is toot her?! 

If any man consider the present 
a.*<pretsof what is culled by distineii(m 
society. he» will see the neeil of tluse 
ethU‘s. The sinew and lieart of man 
seem to I>e drawn out. and we are 
iMMHime tiiiionnis, des|K>ndlng whim- 
perers. We ajv afraid of truth, afraid 
of furtime. afraid of death, and afraid 
of each other. Our age yieltls no 
great and p<‘rfect p<‘rson.«. \W u uut 
men ami women who shall renovate^ 
life and our social slate, hut we .see that 
most natures are insolvent.*' eanmd 
satisfy their own want.s, have an ambi- 
tion out of all proportion to their 

>rtrrftf>r (sJirtv'to): psrdonH. 

* (r^n'6*vSi i ; r^new 

• (ln-9ai*v<nt]: binkrupt. unftPk tp 

psy tb«ir 
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practical force and do lean and beg 
day and night continually- Our house- 
keeping is n)en<Ucant; our arts» our 
occupations, our marriages, our reli- 
gion we have not chosen, but society 
has chosen for us. We are parlor 
soldiers. We shun the rugged battle 
of fate, where strength is born. 

If our young men miscarry in tbeir 
first enterprise they lose heart. If 
the young merchant fails, men say 
he is rutned. If the finest genius 
studies at one of our colleges and is 
not installed in an office within one 
year afterwards in the cities or suburbs 
of Boston or New York, it soeiiis to 
his friends and to himself that he Is 
right in being disheartened and in 
complaining the rest of his life. A 
sturdy lad from New Hampshire or 
Vermont who in turn tries all the 
professions, who tranin i(. fermx it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits 
a newspu|XT, goes to Congress, buys a 
township and so forth, in successive 
years, and always like a cat falls on 
his feet, is worth n hundred of these 
city dolls. He walks abreast with his 
days and feels no shuiiie in not study- 
ing a profession, for he does not 
postpone his life, but lives already. 
He has not one chance, but a hundred 
chances. I fit a Stoic' oi)en the 
resources of man and tell iiicn they 
arc not leaning willows, but can and 
must detach themselves; that with 
the exercise of self-trust, new powers 
shall appear; that a man is the word 
made rto.«<h.* horn to sheil healing to the 
nations; that he should be ashamed of 
our compassion, and that the moment 
ho acts from himself, tossing the laws, 
the books, idolatries, ami customs out 
of the window, we pity him no more 
but thank and revere him; — and that 

• Stoic (stS'lk): mvmb^r o( an old Gr««k achoot 
of philosophjf. ^Coica in aolf* 

rolianoo and indifference to the atandarda 
of aoeiety. 

> See John 1:14. 


teacher shall restore the life of man to 
splendor and make his name dear to 
all history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self- 
reliance must work a revolution in all 
offices and relations of men; in their 
religion; in their education; in their 
pursuits; in their modes of living; in 
their association; in their property; in 
their speculative views. 

1. Id what prayers do men allow 
themselves! That which they call 
holy office is not so much as brave 
and manly. Prayer looks abroad 
and asks for some foreign addition to 
come through some foreign virtue, 
and loses itself in endless mases of 
natural and supernatural, and media- 
torial and miraculous. Prayer that 
craves a particular commodity, any- 
thing less than all good, is vicious. 
Prayer is the contemplation of the 
facts of life from (he highest point of 
view. It is the solil«qu>^ of a behold- 
ing and jubilant soul. It is the spirit 
of God pronouncing his works good. 
But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is meaDoess and theft. 
It supposes dualism and not unity in 
nature and consciousness. As soon 
as the man is at one with God, he will 
not beg. He will then see prayer in 
all action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the 
stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for 
cheap ends. Carat ach,* in Fletcher's 
Bonduax,^ when admonished to inquire 
the mind of the god Audate,’ replies, 

“KU hidden meaning lies in our endeavors; 
Our valors are our l^t gods.'' 

Another sort of false prayer are our 
regrets. Discootent is the want of 

• aM/tafarjot (mS'4tHS>te'rMl): inC«rC«4Mry. 

• (sS-ITI'S-kwT): »pMch made to on«- 

sotr, porhapo only in thought. 

*CarQtcch (kfi'ri'tSob): charocter in the ploy. 

• Bonduco (b6n>da'kd) : a pl»y by John Fletohor. 

' AudeS* (9u><lS'U): Celtic of w«r. 
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self-reliance: it is infirmity of will. 
Regret calatnities if you can thereby 
help the sufferer; if not, attend your 
own work and already the evil begins 
to be repaired. Our sympathy is just 
as base. We come to them who weep 
foolishly and sit down and cry for 
company, instead of imparting to 
them truth and health in rough electric 
shocks, putting them once more in 
comnmnication with their own reason. 
The secret of fortune is joy in our 
hands. Welcome evermore to gods 
and men is the self-helping tnan. For 
him all doors are dung wide; him all 
tongues greet, all honors crown, all 
eyes follow with desire, Our love 
goes out to him and embraces him 
because he did not need it. We 
solicitously and apologetically enress 
and celebrate hitn because he held on 
his way and scorned our disapprobn« 
tloD. The gods love him because 
men hated him. “To the persevering 
mortal/* said Zoroaster/ '‘the bU^ssed 
Immortals arc swift." 

As men’s prayers are a disease of 
the will, BO are their creeds a disease 
of the intellect. They say with those 
foolish Israelites, “Let not God speak 
to us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak 
any man with us, and we will obey." 
Everywhere 1 am hindered of meeting 
God in my brother, because he has 
shut his own temple doors and recites 
fables merely of his brother’s, or his 
brother's brother's God. Every new 
mind is a new classification. If it 
prove a mind of uncommon activity 
and power, a Locke/ a X«avoLHier/ a 
Hutton,* a Bent ham,* a Fourier,* it 
imposes its classification on other men, 
and lol a new system 1 In proportion 

• Zoroas/fr (zft>S<4j'tSr): founder of the reliciea 

of Ancient Per«ia. 

• ( 16 k} : Enclah philoeopher. 

*L4»oi>ier (li'vwi'syS'): Freoeb ehemwt. 

' Nu/«en (hat'o): Snclieh metfaemeUcieii. 

• Beniham (bSn'tdm): Enfltth philoeopher end 

writer on economic subject*. 

*/'ouritr (fSb^ryS'): rrench phyaiebt. 


to the depth of the thought, and so to 
the number of (he objects it touches 
and brings within reach of the pupil, 
is his complacency.’ But chicfiy i.<; 
this spparent in creeds and churches, 
which are also classifications of some 
powerful mind acting on the clemcntul 
thought of duty and man’s relation to 
the Highest. Such is Calvinism, 
Quakerism , Sw'o< Ion bcirgi.^ m . ** T f je 

pupil ukes the same delight in sub- 
ordinating every thing to the new 
terminology as a girl wiio has just 
learned botany in seeing a new earth 
and new seasons thereby. It will 
happen for a time that the pupil will 
find his intellectual power ha.'^ grown 
by (he study of his master's mind. 
But in all unbalanced minds the 
classification is idolised, pus.<cs for the 
end and not for a .«pee<iily exhaustible 
means, so that the walls of (he system 
blend to their eye in the rotnote 
horison with the walls of the universe; 
the luminaries of heaven seem to them 
hung on the arch their luastor built. 
They cannot imagine how you aliens 
have any right (o see— how you can 
see. “It must be somehow that you 
stole the light from us. " They tlo 
not yet perceive that light, unsy.-ite- 
matic, indomitable, will break into 
any cabin, even into theirs. them 
chirp awhile and call it their own. If 
they are honest and do well, presently 
their neat pinfold* will l>e too si rail 
and low, will crack, will lean, will rot 
and vanish, and the immortal light, 
all young and jo>’ful, million-orbed, 
million-colored, will beam over the 
universe as on (he first morning. 

2. It is for w*ant of self-culture 
that the superstition of Traveling, 
whose idols are Italy, England, Eg>*p(, 
retains its fascination for all educated 

' <lc6m*plS'*Sn-^) : 8elf.«ttisrftction. 

* SurtfcNSorpitni (awf’d^n-bSrf'ls'm): « r^ligioua 
founds by Sw«d«nborg. 

*ptH/ot4 (pinfold): an «oc|osur». Ulrrally. ont 
for animala. 
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Americaos. They who roade Eogland, 
Italy, or Greece venerable in the 
Imagination, did so by sticking fast 
where they were, like an axis of the 
earth- In manly hours we feel that 
duty is our place. The soul is no 
traveler; the wise man stays at home, 
and when hU necessities, his duties, on 
any occasion call him from his house, 
or into foreign lands, he is at home still 
and shall make men sensible' by the 
expression of his countenance that he 
goes, the missionary of wisdom and 
virtue, and visits cities and men like 
a sovereign and not like an interloper 
or a valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the 
circumnavigation of the globe for the 
purposes of art, of study, and benevo- 
lence, so that the man is first domesti- 
cated, or docs not go abroad with the 
hope of finding somewhat greater 
than he knows. He who travels to be 
amused, or to get somewhat which he 
docs not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even in youth 
among old things- In Thebes, in 
Palmyra, his will and mind have 
become old and dilapidated as they. 
He carries ruins to ruins. 

Traveling is a fool’s paradise. Our 
first journeys discover to us the 
indifference of places. At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Ronjc, I can 
be intoxicated with beauty and lose 
my sadness. 1 pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the 
sea and at last wake up in Naples, 
and there beside me is the stern fact, 
the sad self, unrelenting, identical, 
that I fled from. I seek the Vatican 
and the palaces. I affect to be 
intoxicated with sights and suggestions 
but 1 am not intoxicated. My giant 
goes with nic wherever I go- 

3- But the rage of traveling is a 
symptom of a deeper unsoundness 
affecting the whole intellectual action. 

1 «en«>6jf; pe9p«n»ive. 


The intellect is v^abond, and our 
system of education fosters restless- 
ness. Our minds travel when our 
bodies are forced to stay at home. 
We imitate; and what is imitatioD 
but the traveling of the mind? Our 
bouses are built with foreign taste; 
our shelves are garnished with foreign 
ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, 
our faculties lean, and follow the 
Past and the Distant. The soul 
created the arts wherever they have 
ffourished. It was in his own mind 
that the artist sought his model. It 
was an application of his own thought 
to the thing to be done and the 
comlitions to be observed. And why 
need we copy the Doric or the Gothic 
model? Beauty, convenience, gran- 
deur of thought and quaint expression 
are as near to us as to any, and if the 
American artist will study with hope 
and love the pn»cisc thing to be done 
by him, considering the climate, the 
soil, the length of the day, the wants 
of the people, the habit and form of 
the government, he will create a house 
in which all these will find themselves 
fitted, and ta-Mc and sentiment will be 
satisfieii also. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every 
moment wth the cumulative force of 
a whole life’s cultivation; but of the 
adopted talent of another you have 
only an extemporaneous half pos.ses* 
sion. That which each can <lo best, 
none but his Maker can teach him. 
No man yet knows what it is, nor can, 
till (hat person has exhibited it. 
When* is (he jiiaster who could have 
taught Shakesi)eare? Where is the 
master who could have instructed 
Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, 
or Newton? Every great man is a 
unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not borrow. 
Shakespeare will never be made by 
the study of Shakespeare. Do that 
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which i$ assigned you, and you cannot 
hope too much or dare too much. 
There is at this moment for you an 
utterance brave and grand as that of 
the colossal chisel of Phidias,' or trowel 
of the Egyptians, or the pen of Moses 
or Dante, but different from all these. 
Not possibly wii] the soul, all rich, 
all eloquent, with thousand'Cloven 
tongue, deign to repeat itself, but if 
you can hear what these palriarch.s 
say, surely you can reply to them in 
the same pitch of voice; for the ear 
and the tongue are two organs of one 
nature. Abide in the simple and noble 
regions of thy life, obey thy heart, 
and thou shall reproduce the Fore- 
world again. 

4. As our Religion, our Ediiealion, 
our Art look abroad, so does our x]>inl 
of society. All men plume (hemselvo* 
on the improvement of society, and 
no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recetlcs 
as fast on one side as it gains on the 
other. It undergoes continual changes; 
it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is 
christianised, it is rich, it is sdrntifie; 
but this change is not amclioralinn.’ 
For everything that is given something 
is taken. Society acquires new arts 
and loses old instincts. \\‘hat a 
contrast between the well -clad, rea<ling, 
writing, thinking American, with a 
watch, a pencil and a bill of exchange 
in his pocket, and the naked New 
Zealander, whose property U a club, 
a spear, a mat and an undivided 
twentieth of a shed to sleep under! 
But compare the health of the two 
men and you shall see that the white 
man has lost his aboriginal strength.* 
If the traveler tell tis truly, strike the 

• Phidic* (ftd'l-Ss): tb« mo«( tsmoui Gr««k 
•culptors. 

{S-me'li*S*rt'8hen): improv^nwnt- 
' /Mt iirgnffth: Em*r9PQ wm mb* 

The ftver*B* white nuin U heeJthier 
• nd etranfer tb^a the aversn member of 
tbe darker ra<ea. Moat people of hb time 
believed la he did. however. 
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savage with a hiN)a<lnx(* ami in n ilay 
or two the fhsh xliall unite uikI laul 
as if you slrurk tin* blow into .^oft 
pitch, an<l thv xumv blow xlinll .<ctul 
the while to his gratv. 

The civilistsl man liix.s built a coach, 
but has lost the use of his feet. He in 
support v< I on crutches, but lacks .<o 
much su))]K>rt of mu.<cle. He bu< a 
fine (Jeneva watch, but be fails uf tbe 
skill to tell the hour by the xun. A 
Oreeuwieb nautical almunae' lie has, 
and so U*ing .«ure of the inforjiuition 
when be wants it, the man in the 
strwt dot's not know a star in the sky. 
The solstice^ he dues not observe; 
the equinox* he knows as little; and the 
whole bright calendar of the year is 
without a dial in bis mind. His 
notebooks impair his memory; his 

•Gr**Mvi<h tar^n'fch) ncuUVut ofn<7>»(7f; art 
almanac basad on Greer) wich tirne for the 
uae of aeamen, 

• Mftf <W fadCalb}: (ime of year when aun is 

hisbcaC or loweat in the sky. 

• c^KtHoa <S'k«ri-n5kj] : time of year when Ihe 

noonday auo U overhead at the equator. 
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libr&ries overload hia wit, the iosur- 
ance^fhce increases the number of 
accidents; and it may be a question 
whether machinery does not encumber ; 
whether we have not lost by refine- 
ment some ene^, by a Christianity, 
entrenched in establishments and 
forms, some vigor of wild virtue. For 
every Stoic was a Stoic; but in Chris- 
tendom where is the Christian? 

There is no more deviation in the 
moral standard than in the standard 
of height or bulk. No greater men 
are now than ever were. A singular 
equality may be observed between the 
great men of the first and of the last 
ages; nor can all the science, art, 
religion, and phiJosophy of the nine- 
teenth century avail to educate greater 
men than Plutarch's heroes, three or 
four and twenty centuries ago. Not 
in time is the race progressive. Pho- 
t'ion.* Socrates, Anaxagoras,* Diogenes,* 
aw great men, but they leave no class. 
He who is really of their class will not 
be called by their name, but will be 
his own man, and in hU turn the foun- 
der of a sect. The arts and inven- 
tions of each period are only its cos- 
tume and do not invigorate men. 
The harm of the improved machinery 
may compensate its good. Hudson 
nnd Behring accomplished so much in 
their fishing-boats as to astonish 
Parry and Frank! in,* whose equipment 
exhausted the resources of science and 
art. Galileo, with an opera-glass, 
discovered a more splendid series of 
oelest ia) phenomena t han anyone since.* 
Columbus found the New World in 
an undecked boat. It is curious to 
see the periodica) disuse and perishing 
of means and machinery which were 

I PHocton (fO'shl-^nl: Gmk stat«9man. 
r A narnffwa* (ftn'lk*aSf '^r(b> : Cr««k 

opher. 

• Oiopencf Gr«ek philoaopher. 

• Parry and FrankUn; Eoflbb Arctic capk>rtn 

of the nineteenth century. 

• GoiWee ... than anyanr ainrer tb&» b no lo&fcr 

true, of courve. 


introduced with loud laudation a few 
years or centuries before. The great 
genius returns to essential man. We 
reckoned the improvements of the art 
of war among the triumphs of science, 
and yet Napoleon conquered Europe 
by the bivouac, which consisted of 
falling back on naked valor and dis« 
encumbering it of all aids. The 
Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says 1.^5 Casas,* “with- 
out abolishing our arms, magasincs, 
commissaries and carriages, until, in 
imitation of the Roman custom, the 
soldier should receive his supply 
of com, grind it in his hand-mill and 
bake his bread himself.'' 

Society is a wave. The wave 
moved onward, but the water of which 
it is composed does not. The same 
particle does not rise from the valley 
to the ridge. Its unity Is only 
phenomenal. The persons who make 
up a nation today, next year die, and 
their experience dies with them. 

And so the reliance on Property, 
including the reliance on governments 
which protect it, is the want of self- 
reliance. Men have looked away 
from themselves and at things so long 
that they have come to esteem the 
religious, learned, and civil institutions 
as guards of property, and they depre- 
cate* assault.*; on these, because they 
feel them to be assaults on property 
They measure their esteem of each 
other by what each has, and not by 
what each is. But a cultivated man 
becomes ashamed of his property, 
out of new respect for his nature. 
Especially he hates what he has if he 
see that it is accidental — came to him 
by inheritance, or gift, or crime; then 
be feels that it is not having; it does 
not belong to him, has no root in him 

< Lo* COMV: D« Lm Ctm (dS lb kb'), Fraoeh 

wriur who h«lf*«<l Nopoleon wnt« ha 

ineinoir9. 

*dfpreeale (dip're>kSt): diMpprove. 
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Hudson's ship, "the half moon'* on the Hudson ris er 


and merely lies there because no revo- 
lution or no robber Uke« it away. 
But that which a man is, does always 
by necessity acquire; and what the 
man acquires, is living properly, 
which does oot wait the beck of rulers, 
or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, or 
storm, or bankruptcies, but porpetu- 
slly renews itself wherever the man 
breat hes. ' * Thy lo t or po rt ion of I ife, ** 
said the Caliph All,' “is seeking after 
it. '* Our dependence on these foreign 
goods leads us to our slavish respect 
for numbers. The political parties 
meet in numerous conventions; the 
greater the concourse and with each 
new uproar of announcement, The 
delegation from Essex! The Demo- 
crats from New Hampshire! The 
Whigs of Maine! the young patriot 
feels himself stronger than before by a 
new thousand of eyes and arms. In 
like manner the reformers summon 
conventions and vote and resolve in 

* •''•>5 Arab mlwr. dfM«ndsgt 


multitude. Not so, O friends! will tU,- 
Cod deign to enier nml inlmhit you. 
but by a mcdlio<i prec'i>ely tfir rcvoisc. 
It is only as a man puis off all forrimi 
support and stamis alone ibnt I .•.ro 
him to l>c strong and to jirrvaji, Hr 
is wroker by every rreruit to hi> 
banner. Is not a man bettor ilutii u 
town? Ask nothing of men, ami. iti 
the endle.Ks mniation, lhau, only hrni 
column, must prr>en 1 ly appear thv 
upholder of all tlint surroinuls thee. 
He who knows that jwwcr is inborn, 
that he is weak Ikthusc be has looked 
for goofi out of him and cd.<ewher«*, amb 
so perceiving, throws lumsidf unhesi- 
tatingly on his thought, instantly 
rights himself, stands in (he erect 
pwition, wmmands his lijnbs, work> 
mirark*s; just as a man who stands on 
his feel is stronger than a man who 
stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. 
Most men gamble with her, and gain 
all. and lose all, as her wheel rolls. 
Bui do thou leave as unlawful these 
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winnings^ and deal with Cause and 
EfToct, the chancellors of God. In 
the Will work and acquire, and thou 
hast chained the wheel of Chance, 
and shall sit hereafter out of fear 
from her rotations. A political vic- 
tory, a rise of rents, the recovery of 
your sick or the return of your absent 
friend, or some other favorable event 
raises your spirits, and you think good 
days are preparing for you. Do not 
believe it. Nothing can bring you 
l>eacc but yourself. Nothing can bring 
you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples. 

PONDERING OVER THE ESSAY 

1. Emerson was not only a writer but 
also a noted 8|>eaker. The selection winch 
you ju»t read was given as a a|>cech. 
Wlint (|iiHlities of a good xpeech did you 
observe as you read? 

2. Although the selection was delivered 
AX A A|>eech, it ia really an essay. Why 
may it be claN»ihed in this manner? 

3. Does the xclcction ap)>eal to the 
reaxon or the einotion? Did you have any 
trouble rending it. <»r was it eaxy to under- 
xtimd? Which of the illii.^trntiuna appealed 
to you iiuwt? Why? 

4. Ditl 3 * 0 u sain any more confidence in 
yonnu'ir from reading the selection? Write 
an e.^.'-Hy on ‘'Self-Reliance,” uxing both 
3*011 r own ideas And thcise of the author. 

LITTLE GIFFEN 

By Fuajjcis Orray Ticknor 

The following {wem is l)ased on an inci- 
derit which hapi>ciHtl during the War 
In'! ween the States. A laiy in the (*on- 
fodcrate Army was dexjjerately woMn<led. 
He waa nursed back to health and rejoined 
tlie army. As you read the poem, con- 
sider the sentiment. 

Out of the focaP and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire, 

I f^Qi (fe'kal): cfBtral. meaning in (his case ths 
“first liDe.'* 


Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene, ‘ 
Eighteenth battle and he sixteen — 
Specter^ such as you .seldom see, 

Little Oiften of Tennessee. 

*‘Take him and welcome/' the surgeon 
said; 

"Little the doctor can help the dead!” 
So wc took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in our summer 
air; 

And wc laid him down on a wholesome 
bed; 

Utter I^aarus,^ heel to head! 

And we watched the war with abated 
breath, 

Skeleton boy against skeleton death I 
Months of torture, how many such I 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch— 
And still a glint in the steel-blue eye 
Told of a spirit that wouldn't die, 

An<l didn’t! Nayl more! in death’* 
despite 

The crippled skeleton loomed to 
write— 

" Dear mother I '’ at first, of course, and 
then, 

" Dear Captain," inquiring about the 
men. 

Captain’s answer: "Of eighty and five, 
GifTcn and 1 are loft alive." 

"Johnston pressed at the front," they 
say;— 

Little GiiTen was up and away! 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-by, 
Dimmed the glint of bis steel-blue eye. 
"I'll write, if spared!" There whs 
news of fight 

But none of Giffen — he did not writel 

1 soinctinies fancy that were i King 
Of the courtly Knights of Arthur’s 
ring/ 

With the voice of the minstrel in mine 
ear 

*^nfrfnr (fSns'frSn): sn inf«ction that eausM 
pare of tho body to decay. 

* 9p€f1cr: f host. 

* (lia’d-r Aa) : New TeatomOPt eharactar. 
See Luke 17:20. 

•riny: Kin^ Arthur’s Round Table. 
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And the tender legend that trembles 
here, 

rd give the best on his bended knee — 
The whitest soul of my chivalry— 

For Little Giffen of Tennessee. 


PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. The author of this selection was a 
busy country doctor who took time to 
raise flowers, write poetry, and lend a 
helping hand in the world. Why would 
such a background be especially helpful 
in writing the foregoing poem? 

2. The poem is classed as a ballad. 
What qualities of a ballad did you notice 
in the poem as you read? 

3. Did the poem appeal to your reason 
or your emotion, or did it appeal to both? 
Point out the parts of the jxwm that 
affected you most. Write the story of the 
poem in prose. 


IN THE ZONE 

EuOSNS O'NEtLL 

The following selection is a one^ct play. 
The setting is a boat loaded with ammu- 
nition. The men on board are very sus- 
picious of every package they see. One 
man has a strong curiosity and stirs up a 
great many difficulties. 

Scenb: The eeamen*s fcrecasiU. On 
the right above the bunks three or four 
poHhoUs covered with black cloth can 
be seen, On the floor near the door~ 
f<iy is a poff with a h*n dipper. A 
lantern in the middle of the floor, 
f^ned down very low, throwe a dim 
arouTid the place. Five men, 
Scotty. Ivan, Swanson, Smitty, 
and Paul, are in their bunks oppor- 
enlly asleep. It ie about ten minutes 
of twelve on a night in (he fall of the 
year 191S. 

Smitty fume sloudy in his buni and, 
leaning oui over the aide, looks from 
one to another of the men as if to 
aesure himself that they are asleep. 
Then he dirnbe carefully out of hie 


bunk and slande in the middle of the 
forecastle fully dressed, but in his 
slocking feet, glancing around him 
suepiciousiy. Ileassured, he leans 
down and cautiously pulls oui a suit- 
case from under the bunks in front 
of him. 

Just at this momcnl Davis appears in 
the dooruay, carrying a large steaminy 
coffeepot in his hand. He stops short 
when he sees Smitty. A pussUd 
expression comes over his face, followed 
by one of suspicion, and hr nireah 
farther back in the alley-uay, where 
he can watch Smitty without being 
seen. 

Alt the latter's moeemenU indicate a fear 
of discotvry. He takes out a small 
bunch of keys and unlocks the suit- 
case, making a slight noiae as he dots 
so. S<*OTTy u'olca up and peers at 
h i m over the side of the bun k. Sm i tt V 
opens (he suitcase and takes out a 
smalt black tin box, carefully places 
this under his mattress, shoves the 
suitcase back under the bunk, climbs 
into his bunk again, closes his eyes 
and begins to snore loudly. 

Davis enters the forerastlr. placiA thr 
coffeepot beside (he ta/iUrn, and goes 
from one to the other of the slecfwrs 
and shakes them vigorously, saying 
to each in a low voice: “A*car eight 
bells, Scorry. .4ri;sc and shine. 
Swanson*. Eight bclin, I vas.' ' Smitty 
yawns loudly with a great pntcuM 
of having been dead asleep. All of 
the rest of the men tumble out of I heir 
bunks, stretching and gaping, and 
commence to pull on their y//or.«. 
They go one by one to the cuf board 
near (he open door, take out their 
cups and spoons, and sit down to- 
geiher on the benches. The coffeepot 
is passed around. They munch their 
biscuits and sip their coffee in dull 
silence. 

Davis [suddenly jumping to his fed 
-^rtously] . Where ’s t h at a i r coniin ’ 
from? (A/f ore startled and look at 
him wnderingly.] 
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SwANsoK [a squat, surly^faced Swede 
— grumpily]. What air? I don't feel 
nothing. 

Davis [exciUdly]. I kin feel it — a 
draft. \He staTuU on the bench and 
looks around — suddenly exploding.] 
Damn fool square-headl^ [He leans 
over the upper bunk in which Paul t« 
sleeping arid slams the porthole «Aut.] 
1 got a good notion to report him. 
Serve him bloody* well right! What's 
the use o' blindin’ the ports when that 
thick>head goes an' leaves 'em open? 

Swanson [yawning — too sleepy to be 
aroused by anything — carelessly.] Dey 
don't see what little light go out yust 
one port. 

Scotty [protesUngly]. Diana be a 
loon,* Swanson! D’ye no ken* the 
(langerr o’ showin’ a licht* wi’ a pack 
o' subrnarrines lyin’ aboot? 

Ivan Afs shaggy oxdike 

head in an emphatic afirmatitfe]. Dot's 
right, Scotty, I don’ li*kie blow up, 
no, by devil I 

Smitty [his manner slightly con- 
(emptuousl I don't think there's 
much danger of meeting any of their 
submarines, not until we gel into the 
war zone, at any rate. 

Da VIA [he and Scotty looking at 
Smitty suspiciously — Aor#A/y). You 
don’t, eh? [He lowers his voice and 
speaks Well, we’re in the war 

sonc right this minit if you wants to 
know, [the effect of this speech is 
instantaneous. AH sit bolt upright on 
their benches and stare at Davis.) 
Smitty. How do you know, Davis? 
Davis |angr%.J 'Cos Drisc heard 
the First* send the Thin I’ l)elow to 
wake the .skipper when we fetched the 

' iiocomplim^ntary nickname for a 

Swade. 

« bloodv: this it considered a very vulgar term of 
profanity io Enfland. 

• loon: fool. 

• tren: know. 

• lieht: light. 

« Firti: 6rat mate. 

' Third: third mate. 


sooe — 'bout five belb, it waa. Now 
wbata y' got to say? 

Smitty [conciliatingly]. Ob, I waS' 
n't doubting your word, Davis; but 
you know they're not pasting up 
bulletins to let the crew know when the 
zone is reached— especially on ammU' 
nitioD ships like this. 

Ivan [decidedly]. I don’t li-ike 
dees voyage. Next time I ship on 
windjammer* Boston to River Plate,* 
load with wood only so it float, by 
golly! 

Swanson [fretfully], I hope British 
navy blow 'em to hell, those sub- 
marines, py damn! 

Scotty [looking at Smitty, who is 
starirtg at the doorway in a dream, his 
chin on his hands. Meaningly]. It 
is no the submarrines only we’ve to 
fear, I'm thinkin'. 

Davis [asserUing eagerly]. That’s 
no lie, Scotty. 

Swanson. You mean the mines? 

Scotty. I wasna thinkin’ o’ mines 
eitheiT. 

Davis. There's many a good ship 
blown up and at the bottom of the sea, 
what never hit no mine or torpedo. 

Scotty. Did ye neverr read of the 
Gerrman spies and the dirrty work 
they’re doin’ all the war? [He and 
Davis both glance at Smitty, who is 
deep tn thought and is not listening to 
the conversation). 

Davis. An’ the clever way they 
fool you! 

Swan SON. Sure; 1 read it in paper 
many time. 

Da V IS. Well — ( H e is abo ut to speak, 
but hesitates and finishes lamely.] you 
got to watch out, that's all I says. 

Ivan [drtTiking the last of his coffee 
and damming his fist on the bench 
explosively]. I tell you die rotten 
coffee give me belly-ache, yes! [They 
all look at him in amused disgust], 

* mHdjammtr; MiUo^ fbip. 

» ffrvcr Plait: Rio do ta Plaia, id South America. 
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Scotty [MrdonicaUy]. Dinna fret 
about it, Ivan. If we blow up yell 
DO be m indin* the pain in your middle. 
(Jack enters. He ia a young Ameriain 
a tough f good-natured jace. Hr 
wears dungarees^ and a heavy jersey. \ 

Jack. Eight belK fellers. 

Ivan [^uptdfyl. [ don't hear bell 
Hng. 

Jack. No, and yuh won't hear any 
ring, yuh boob — {towering his voice 
uitconsciously\ now we're in the war 
2one. 

Swanson |anxi'ousfj/|. Is the boats 
all ready? 

Jack. Sure; we can lower ’em in 
a second. 

0AVia. A lot o’ good the boats’ll 
do, with us loaded deep with all kinds 
o’ dynamite and stuff the like o’ that ! 
If a torpedo hits this hooker* we'll all 
be in hell b’fore you could wink your 
eye. 

Jack, They ain’t goin’ to hit us, 
see? That’s niy dope. Whose wheel* 
is (t? 

Ivan [suddenty\. My wheel. |//e 
lumbers eu(.| 

Jack. And whose lookout? 

Swanson. Mine, I think. |^< fol- 
lows Ivan.) 

Jack [scornfully]. A hell of a lot 
of use keepin’ a lookout! We couldn’t 
run away or fight if we wanted to. 

I To Scotty and SiiirTY.l Better look 
up the bo ’sun or the Fourth, you two, 
and lot’etn see you’re awake. | Scotty 
goes to Ihe doorway and turns to wail 
for Smitty, who ta stiff i« the same 
poeitiotiy head on Aands, seemingiy 
unconscious of everything. Jack slaps 
him roughly on the shoulder and he 
comes to with a start.] Aft and report, 
D uke ” What ’s t he mat ter wit h y u h— 

* rfuRpar««i <danf'ea-rez>: cottoo workiaf trou- 
' hsokfr: gbip. 

• wA<«I.* wKoee turn to stoer. 

*£^uA«; Th» m«n c«2l him Duke beenune they 

Cbiok be is putting oo alre. 


in a dope dream? (SMtiry poe* out 
after Scotty without an^uvring. Ja< k 
looks after him unth a frown.] He’s a 
queer guy. I can’t figure him out, 

Davis. Nor no one else, [Loivir- 
ing his voice mraninyty.] An' hv’a 
liable to turn out queerer than any of 
us think if we ain't earc>ful. 

Jack What d'yuh 

mean? [They are interrufded ky th 
entr/inee of Drjscoll and C'ocky.) 

Cocky [protesfingly]. Blijiiey if I 
don't fiiik^ I'M put in lhi> vri’ watrh 
afit side on deck. |//#' «i/m/ DRi.scotL go 
over and get their e«px). I don't want 
to be otught in this 'ole if they 'its u>. 
[He pours out coffee.] 

Driscoll [pouring his], Divil u bit 
ut wuci matt her where ye urre, Ve'<f 
be blown to smithereens b'fore ye eud 
say your name. |//e sits dou n, over- 
turning as he does so the untouched cup 
of coffee which SmiTtv had forgotten and 
left on the bench. They all jump net- 
voutdy as the <in cup hits the floor with 
a &on^.) 

Drisc oll |/t>« into an unnasonablt 
rage]. Who’s the dirty scut left thi.< 
cup where a man 'ud sit on ut? 

Davis. It’s Smiity's. 

DntS(*OLL [kicking the enp across On 
forecastle]. Does he think he's too 
much av a blcMKly genileimin to put 
his own aw.ay loike the rist av us? If 
be does I’m the bye'll boat that noshun 
out av his head. 

C'ocky. He the airs > puts on you'd 
think 'e was the Prince of Wales. 
Wot's 'c doin' on a ship, I arsks yer? 
'E ain’t no good as a sailor, is 'e? — 
dawdlin' abaht on deck like a chicken 
wiv ’is ead cut orf ! 

Jack [good-naturedly]. Aw, the 
Duke’s all right. S'posin’ he did for- 
get his cup — what’s the dif? j//e 
picks up the cup and puis it auYit/— 
unth a grin.) This war sone stuff 
got yer goat, Drisc — and 3'ours, too, 

•fimk: chink. Cocky U • cockney. 
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"hKY. DAVtS. WHAT WAS YOl’ SAYING ABOUT SMITTY?” 


Cocky— ami 1 ain't cheerin’ much fur 
it myself, neither. 

Cocky (wiM a Blimey, H 

nin't no bicedin' joke, yer first trip, 
to know as there’s a ship full of shells 
li’bic to go orf in under your bloomin' 
feet, as you might say, if we gets 
'it be a torpedo or mine. IH'iM sud- 
den Calls they selves ’uman 

being’s^ too! Blarsted 'uns! 

Driscoll [glocnnlyl Tis me Iasi 
trip in the bloody sone, God help me. 
The divil take their twenty-five per 
cent bonus — and be drowned like a 
rut in a trap in the bargain, maybe. 

Davis. Wouldn’t be so bad if she 
wasn't carryin' ammunition. Them's 
the kind the subs is layin’ for. 


Driscoll li>ri<a6/y). Fur the love 
av hivin, don’t be talkin' about ut. 
Tm sick wid thinkin’ and jumpin' at 
iviry bit av a noise. [There is a patue 
during which they all stare gloamily at 
the floor.] 

Jack, Hey, Davis, what was you 
sayin' about Smitty when they come 
in? 

Davis liwfh a great air of mysUry]. 
ril tell you In a minit. I want to 
wait an’ see if he’s cornin' back. 
[Impressively] You won’t be callin' 
him all right when you hear what I 
seen with my own eyes- [He adds 
with an air of satisfaction.] An’ you 
won't be feclin' no safer, neither. 
[They all look at him toitk puuUd 
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{fiances full of a vague appreheneion.] 

Driscoll. God blarst utl \Hefiih 
his pipe and lights it. The others, 
unlh on air of remembering something 
they had forgotten, do the same. Scott v 
enters.] 

ScoTTT (in awed tone8\. Where’s 
Smitty, Scotty? 

Scotty, Out on the hatch starin’ 
at the moon like a luon halfwlaft. 

Davis. Kin you see him from the 
doorway? 

Scotty \goe$ to doorway and core- 
fully peeks entj. Aye; he's still there. 

Davis. Keep your eyes on him for 
a moment. I’ve got somelhing I want 
to tel) the boys and 1 don't want him 
walkin’ in in the middle of it. Give a 
shout if he starts this way. 

Scotty supressed excitement]. 

Aye, ril watch him. And I've some- 
thin’ myself to tell about his l..on]ship. 

Driscoll Out wid 

uti You’re talkin’ more than a pair 
av auld women wud be stundin’ in the 
road, and gittin’ no further along. 

Davis. Listen! You 'mem tier when 
I went to git the coffee, Jack? 

Jack. Sure, I do. 

Davis. Well, I brings it down here 
same as usual and got as fur as the 
door there when I sees him. 

Jack. Smitty? 

Davis. Yes, Smitty! He wn.'^stand- 
to’ in the middle of the foVstle there. 
\Pointing\ Lookin’ around sneakin’ 
like at Ivun and Swanson and the rest 
’s if he wants to make certain they're 
a sleep. [He pauses significantly, look~ 
ing from one to ike other of his listeners. 
Scotty ts nervously dividing his ntten^ 
tion between Smitty on the hatch outside 
and Davis’s story, fairly bursting to 
break in with his own revelations.] 

Jack [impatiently]. What of it? 

Davis. Listen! He was standi n’ 
right there — [pointing a^fn) In his 
stockin’ feet — no shoes on, mind, so he 
wouldn't make no noise! 


Jack \spiUing disgunlcdly]. Aw! 

Davi.s (no/ heeding the interruption). 
1 seen right away somethin’ on the 
queer was up so I slides back into lh<» 
alleyway where I kin see him but hr 
can’t see me. After he makes ,<un* 
they're all a.sleop he goes in under t la- 
bunks there— bein' cnn'ful nut to rabr- 
a noise, mind! -an’ takes out his bag 
there. \liy this Umt <vtrij<iit<, Jmk 
included, i» /jAtcamj? br(a(htei<4tj tu hi>> 
story.) Then ho fishe.s in his porker 
an' takes t»ut a lit lie buneli o' key* 
an’ kneels flcmn lirside the bag an' 
opens it. 

SiOTTY \unaht< to keep .dlinf longer 
Mon.' difln't I sw him do that .sauir 
thing wi’ these iwo eyes! ’Twas jn>i 
that moment I woke and spied liim. 

Das cs [surpriK4d. and <t bit mltltil 
hare to short hix story u'tfh duyoio]. 
Oh, you seen him. too, eh^ (7V ih, 
Then Scotty kin tell von if 
I’m lyin’ or not. 

Duix'oi.r.. .\ t \' what did he «lo 
whin he’d the bag oja-ned? 

Davis. He Ixnais down ninl reaches 
out his hand s(»rt o' scarr<blike like ii 
was sometliin’ dan'ious he wa.H afrrr. 
an* fMs round uii<ler in hi> <lud-* 
hidden in under his duds an’ UTup|ie<i 
up in ’em it was *an' ho brings om a 
black iron box! 

CwHY ]lookimj onmud hirn wiffi o 
frightened ylancr]. (la%v<i blimey! |7 Vm 
others likeu’ise b*-ttay thvir unrasinif>^, 
shHjfting their fa t mnvudy.] 

Da V IS. A i nt ’ t ha t rigli t , Sco 1 1 y ” 

Srorrr. Right as rain, I’m lollin' 
yc’! 

Davis (to (hr others with an air of 
satisfaction]. There you! [Lonrnuii 
his «ncf| An' then what d'you suppose 
he did? Sneaks to his bunk an’ slii>s 
the black box in under his mattn*.<s - 
in under his mattress, mind! 

Jack. And it’s there now? 

* fliOR; man. 

’ rk>ch«s. 
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Davis. Course it isl [Jack siarU 
touMxrd Smitty’s hunk. Driscoll grab9 
him by the arm.] 

Driscoll. Don’t be touchin’ ut> 
Jack! 

Jack. Yuh needn’t worry. I ain’t 
goin’ to touch it. \He puiU up 
Smitty’s matiress and looks doum. The 
others stare at him, holding their 
breaths. He iun%s to them, trying hard 
io assume a careless tone.] It’s there, 
aw right. 

C'ocKY \miaerably I’m gom« 

tor 'op it aht on deck. |^e gets up. hut 
Driscoll putts him down again. 
C'ocKY protests.] It fair guvs me the 
ircmhlcj« sittin’ still in 'ero. 

Driscoll {scornfully]. Are ye fright* 
onod. yp toad? 'Tis a hell av a thing 
fur grown men to Ik* shiverin’ loikc 
<'hi Icier at a bit av a black l)ox. 
liS’cra/cAmg his head in uneasy perplex^ 
Still, ut’s damn queer, the looks 
av ut. 

Davis (earcciccficaffy). A bit of a 
i>lac*k box, eh? How big d’you think 
lhem~|/fe Ac^cfofes.j things has to 
be- big as this fo'c'stle?’ 

Jack (in a voice meanf to be reaseur- 
m{ 7 ). Aw, hell! I’ll lK*t it ain’t but 
some coin he’s saved he’s got locked 
up in there. 

Davis That's likely, 

ain’t it? Tlion why does he act so 
«’l>iciouR? He’s lH*cn on ship near two 
y(>ar, ain’t he? He knows damn well 
there ain’t no thiefs in this fo’e’s’tle, 
don’t he? An’ you knows well’s I do 
1 10 didn’t have no money when he 
c*aine on board an’ he ain’t saved none 
since. Don’t you? (Jack doesn't 
flnm'cr,) Listen! D’you know what 
he done after he put that thing in 
under his mattress? — an’ Scotty ’ll tell 
you if I ain’t speakin’ truth. He looks 
round to see if anyone’s woke up— 

Scotty. I clapped my eyes shut 
when he turned round. 

Davis. An’ then he crawls into his 


bunk an’ shuts his eyes, an’ starts in 
snorin’, pretendin’ he was asleep! 

Scomr. Aye, I could hear him. 

Davis. An’ when 1 goes to call him 
I don’t even shake him. I just say^, 
’’E^ght bells, Smitty, ” in almost a 
whisper-like, an’ up he gets yaivnin' 
an’ stretchin’ fit to kill hisself ’s if 
he’d been dead asleep. 

Cocky. Gawd blimey! 

Driscoll his head]. Ut 

looks bad, divil a doubt av ut. 

Davis (excifedlyl. An’ now I come 
to think of it, there’s the porthole. 
How’d it come to git open, tell me 
that? I know’d well Paul never openeil 
it. Ain’t he grumblin' about bein' 
cold all the timet 

Scotty. The mon that opened it 
meant no good to this ship, whoever 
he was. 

Jack (xeurf^]. What porthole? What* 
’re yuh talkin' about? 

Davis [poirUirig over Paul’s bunk]. 
There. It was open when I come in. 
I felt the cold air on my neck an’ shut 
it. It would’a l>een dear’s a light- 
house to any sub that was watchin’— 
an* we s'poseil to have all the ports 
blinded! Who’d do a dirty trick like 
that? It wasn’t none of us, nur 
Scotty here, nor Swanson, nor Ivan. 
Who would it be, then? 

Cocky \angrily]. Must'a been ’is 
bloody Lordship. 

Davis. For all’s we know he 
might ’a l>oen signalin’ with it. They 
does it like that by winkin’ a light. 
Ain’t you read how they gets caught 
doin’ it in London an’ on the coast? 

Cocky [firmly convinced now]. An 
wot.s ’e doin’ aht along on the ’atch* — 
keepin’ ’bself dear of us like 'e was 
afraid? 

Driscoll. Kape your eye on him, 
Scotty. 

Scotty. There's no a move oot o’ 
him. 

* 'fltei; h«ich: cowr ovtr oyoiog into bold. 
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Jack \in irritaUd perplexity]. But 
h^ll, ain't he an Englishman? WhaeVI 
he wanta 

Oavis. English? How d’we know 
he’s English? Cos he talks if? That 
wn't no proof. Ain't you read in tlie 
papers how all them German spic's 
they been catchin’in England has Iwn 
livin’ there for ten, often as not twenty, 
years, an’ talks English as goo<r8 any- 
one? An’ look here, ain’t you notIcwJ 
he don't talk natural? He talks it 
too damn good, that’s what I mean. 
He don’t talk exactly like a toff, doe.s 
he, Cocky? 

Cocky. Not like any toff as 1 ever 
met up wiv. 

Davis. No; an' he don't talk it 
like us, that's certain. An’ he don’t 
look English. An’ what d’we know 
about him when you come to look at 
it? Nothin’! He ain't ever said 
where he comes from or why. All 
we knows la he ships on here in Ujndon 
’bout a year b’fore the war starts, as 
an A. B.» — stole liis paper must Nk'ly 
^when he don’t know how to box the 
compass, hardly. Ain’t that queer in 
itself? An’ was he ever open with us 
like a good shipmate? No; he’s 
always had that sly air about him ’s 
if he was hidin’ somethin'. 

Driscoll {slappiny hia thighs 
angrily]. Divil take me if I don't 
think ye have the truth av ut, 
Davis. 

Cocky Ucomfully]. I,ettin’ on be 
’is silly airs, and all. 'e'a the son of a 
blarsted earl or sumethinkf 
Davis. An' the name he calls his- 

— Smith! I'd risk a quid* of my 
next pay day that his real name is 
Schmidt, if the truth was known. 

Jack [evidently fighting against his 
own c<mvicHon]. Aw, say, you guys 
give me a painl What'd they want 
puttin’ a spy on this old tub for? 

‘ A.B.: ftb)»<bod>«d 

alniig lor pound. 


Davis his head sayelyl 

They’re deep oni's, an' (her<'’.s a Im 
o' things a .<ailor’[l see in the porr.-j he 
puts in ought to be aseful to Vm. An' 
if he kin signal to ’em an’ they lilow> 
us up it’s one .ship less, ain't it? 
[Lowers his voice and indicates Swirr v’s 
6unA*.| Or if he Mows us up hisself, 
ScoTTv [in alarmed tone/*]. Hush, 
mon! Hm* he comes! 

1 Scotty hurries oinr fa o Oench and 
down. A (hick eiUnce settle^ unr t/n 
forecastU. The men look from one tn 
another with umasy yhinces. 
enters and aits down b<sidv hie bunk. 
He is seemingly unaware of the dark 
glances of suspicion dincUd nt him 
from alt sides. He slides his hand 
bock stealthily oirr his maltriss and 
hia fingers »iwr, evidently feiling to 
make sure the box is still fin re. Tht 
others follow this movemoit cartfnlh/ 
with quick looks out of the corners uf 
their eyes. Thei r a tlit udes gro u li n 
as if they were about to spring nl hi in. 
Satisfied the box is safe, ' Ssuny 
draws his hand aurty slowly and 
utters a sigh of relief] 

SitiTTY (i/t a casual lone which to 
them sounds sinister]. If V a gou<| liglii 
night for the sulw if i here’s any about. 

[For a moment he sits storing in front 
of him. Finally he srons to seny* 
(he hostile atmosphere of the forccadh 
and looks from one to the other of tin 
men in surprise. All of them avoid 
his eyes. He sighs with a pmslvd 
expre.ssion and gets up and walks oul 
of (he dooruYjy. There is silence for 
a moment after kis departure and 
then a storm of excited talk. 

Davis, Did you sot* him foehn' if 
it was there? 

Cocky, 'e ain’t arf a .«ly one wiv 
’is talk of submarines, Gawd blink ’im' 
Scotty. Did you see the sneakin’ 
looks he gave tis? 

Driscoll. If ivir I saw black ^llaIne 
on a man’s face ’twa.s on bis whin be 
sat there! 
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Jack [thoroughly convinctd <xi 
\U‘ looked bad to mo. He's a crook, 
uw rifflit. 

I)Avts (cTederf^j/). What'll we do? 
VVv got tor do somethin’ quick or*— — 
[He ie tn/erru/>(ed by the sound of some* 
thing hitting ogoinsl the port side o/ 
the /orecnstle with a duU, hravy thud. 
The men start to their feel in wild-eyed 
terror and (urn as ij (hey UTre going 
to rush for (he deck. They stand (hat 
way for a strained moment, xcareely 
breathing and listening intently.] 

Jack [with a sickly smf7e|. Hell! 
Its on’y a piece of driftwood or a 
Heatin' log. (He sits down 

Davis [Mrco.v/>VflW|/). Or a mine 
that didn’t go off — that time^or a 
piece o’ wreckage from some ship 
they’ve sent to Davy Jones.' 

Cocky [mopping his brow with a 
trembling hand]. Blimey! [He sinks 
back weokly on a bencA.j 

Driscoll |/uriou«/^). God blarst 

I Dq^v Jontt: a nautscaJ aipreaii^D meanios 
bottom of the aaa. 


ull No man at all. oud be puttin’ up 
wid the loike av this— an’ I'm not 
wan to be fearin’ anything or any 
man in (he worrld’ll stand up to me 
face to face; but this divil's trickery 

in the darrk [He starts for Smitty's 

bunk.] I’ll throw ut out wan av the 
porthole an’ be done wid ut. [He 
reaches fotrard the mattress.] 

Scotty [grabbing his arm — xvildly]. 
Arre ye daft, mon? 

Davis. Don’t njonkey with it, 
Drisc. I knows wliat to do. Bring 
the bucket o' water here, Jack, will 
you? (Jack gris it and brings it over 
to Davis. I An' >*ou, Scotty, see if 
he's back on the hatch. 

Scotty |cawfmusfy peering oxU]. Aye, 
he's siltin’ there the noo. 

Davis. Sing out if he makes a 
move. Lift up the mattress, Drisc — 
careful now! (Driscoll does so with 
infinite caution]. Take it out, Jack — 
careful— don’t shake it now, for 
Christ's sake! Here— put it in the 
water— easy! There, that’s fixed it! 
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[They aU sit deum with great sighs of 
relief.] The water’ll git in and spoil it. 

Driscoll [slappijig Davis on the 
6ocI:|. Good wurrk for ye, Davis, ye 
seuti [He spits on hie hands aggres- 
sively.] An’ now what’s to be done 
wid that black-hearted thraitor? 

Cocky [belligerenlly]. Guv ’im a 
shove in the marf and ’eave ’im over 
the side! 

Davis. An’ serve him right f 

Jack. Aw, say, give him a chance- 
Yuh can't prove nothin’ till yuh find 
out what’s in there. 

Driscoll Is ut more 

proof ye’d be needin' afther what we’ve 
seen an’ heard? Then listen to me — 
an’ ut’s Driscoll talkin’ — if there’s 
divilmint in that box an’ we see plain 
'twss his plan to murrdher his own 
shipmates that have served him fair 

[As raises his fis(.\ I’ll choke his 

rotten hearrt out wid me own hands, 
an’ over the side wid him, and one 
man missin’ in the mornin’. 

Davis. An’ no one the wiser. He’s 
the balmy kind what commits suicide. 

Cocky. They ’angs spies ashore. 

Jack |resen(/uffy|, If he’s done 
what yuh think I’ll croak^ him myself. 
Is that good enough for yuh? 

Driscoll ffooArin^ down ot the 607). 
How’ll we be openin’ this, I wonder? 

Scotty [from the dooriray — iwirn- 
He’s standin’ up. 

Davis. We’ll take his keys away 
from Kim when he comes in. Quick, 
Driset You an’ Jack get beside the 
door and grab him. [They get on 
either side of Ike door. Davis snatches 
a small coil of rope from one of the 
upper 6urtfc8.) This’ll do for me an* 
Scotty to tie him. 

Scotty. He's turmin’ this way — 
he’s cornin’! [He moves away from 
dooT.\ 

Davis. Stand by to lend a hand. 
Cocky. 
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Cocky. Righto. 

[As SsfiTTV enters the forecastle he is 
seised roughly from both sides and 
his arms pinned behind kirn. At first 
he struggles fiercely^ but seeing the use- 
lessness of this, he finally starlds 
calmly and allows Davis and Scotty 
to tie up his urms.j 
S«im' \when they hare finished— 
with cold contempt]. If this is your 
idea of a joke I’ll have to confess it’s 
a bit too thick for me to enjoy. 

Cocky [angrily]. Shut yer marf, 
'earl 

Driscoll \roughly]. Ye’ll find ut'j* 
DO joke, me bucko, b’fore we’re done 
wid you. I To Scotty | Kape your 
eye peeled, Scotty, and sing out if 
a nyone ’s com in’, (Scotty res u mes h m 
post at (he door.) 

S«ITTY [unth the same icy contempt]. 

If you’d be good enough to explain 

Driscoll ]furiou.dy]. Explain, is 
ut? 'Tis you’ll do the explainin’ — an' 
damn quick, or we’ll know the reason 
why. [To Jack and Davis] Bring 
him here, now. (TAcy Smitty 

otvi* to the bucA'rt.J Look here, ye 
murrdherin’ swab. D’you see ui? 
(Smitty looks down wifhotiexpres.von of 
amasement uihek rapidly change to 
one of onyurs/i.j 

Davis (wiM a *»err|. I^ok at him! 

S 'prised, ain't you? If you wants to 
try your dirty spyin’ tricks on us 
you’ve gotter git up earlier in the 
mornin’. 

Cocky. Thorght yer weren’t ’nrf 
a fox, didn’t yer? 

Smitty \trying to restrain his growing 
rage]. What— what do you mean? 
That’s only — How diire— U’li at are 
you doing with my private bclotigings? 

Cocky (sarcas/icaWy). Ho yus! Pri- 
vate b’longingsl 

Driscoll |«Aou/iny). What is ut, 
ye swine? Will you tell us to our 
faces? What’s in ut? 

Smitty {biting kis lips — holding him- 
self in check with a great effort]. Nothing 


ettmk: kOJ. 
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but That’s my business. You'll 

please attend to your own. 

Driscoll. Oho, ut is, is ut7 [SAolb- 
in^ kis fiat in Smitty’s face] Talk 
aisy DOW if ye know what’s best for 
you, Your business. Your business, 
indade ! Then we’ll be makin' ut ours, 
I’m thinkin’. [To Jack and Davis) 
Take his keys away from him an’ we’ll 
see if there's one'll open ut, maybe. 
[They atari in aearching Smitt'Y, who 
tries to resist and kicks out at the bucket. 

Driscoll [leaps forward and keipa 
them push him auv^j, Try to kick ut 
over, wud ye? Did ye see him then? 
Try in' to murrdher us all, the scut! 
Take that pail out av his way, Cocky, 
ISmitty atrugglea mtk att of hia strength 
and kee]}ii them for q few seconds. 
.4« Cocky grabs the pail Smitty 
makes a final effort and, lunging 
forward, kicks again at the bucket but 
only succeeds in hitting Cocky on 
the shin. Cocky immediately seU 
doum the t>oil with a bang and, clutch^ 
ing his knee in both hands, starts 
hopping around the forecastle, groon- 
ing and «ireonng.) 

CocKY- Ooow! Gnwd strike me 
pink! Kicked me, 'c did! Bloody, 
bloodin', rollcn Dutch* 'or! [Approach* 

• ng Smitty, who has gii-en up the fight 
II nd is pushed back against the wall 
near the dooruny with Jack and Davis 
holding him on either aide—^wrathfutly 
of the top of his lungs) Kick me, will 
>Tr? I'll show yer what for, yer 
bloodin’ sneak! [fie draws back his 

Driscoll pushes him to one nde.) 
Driscoll. Shut your mouth! 
D’you want to wake the whole ship? 

Jack [taking a small bunch of keys 
from Smitty’s poctef). Here yuh are, 
Drisc. 

Driscoll l/alrtng We’ll soon 

be knowin'. 

[He takes the pail and sits down, jAacing 
it on the floor between his feet. 
Smitty ognm tries to break loose, but 

• Outfk: German, 


he U too tired and ie eaatly held back 
againet the xoall.] 

SuiTTY [breathing heavily and very 
pale]. Cowards! 

Jack (untA a groud]. Nix on the 
rough talk, seel That don't git yuh 
nothin'. 

Driscoll at the lock on the 

box in the water and then scrutinizing 
the keys in hia hand]. This'll be ut, 
I'm thinkin’. [He aelecta one and 
gingerly reaches hia karui in the water.] 
Smitty [his face grown livid — cAeA- 
ingly]. Don’t you open that box, 
Driscoll. If you do, so help me God, 
111 kill you if I hang for it. 

Driscoll [pausing — kis hand in the 
water]. Whin I open this box I'D not 
be the wan to be kilt, me sonny bye I 
I'm no dirty spy. 

Smitty [his voice trembling urith rage. 
His eyes are fixed on Driscoll’s harid]. 
Spy? What are you talking about? 
I only put that box there so 1 could 
get it quick in case we were torpedoed. 
Are you all mad? Do you think 

Tm [CAoAing/p] You stupid curs! 

You cowardly dolts) [Davis claps his 
hand over Smitty’s mouth.] 

Davis, That'll he enough from you! 
(Driscoll lakes the dripping box from 
the water and starts to fit in ike key. 
Smitty springs forward furiously, 
almost escaping from their grasps, 
and drags them after him half-way 
across the forecaatle.] 

Driscoll. Hold him, ye divils! 

[He puls the box back in the water and 
jumps to their aid. Cocky hovers on 
the outskirts of the baltle, mindful of 
the kick he received.] 

Smitty [raging]. Cowards I Damn 
you! Rotten CursI [He is thrown to 
the floor and held there.] Cowards! 
Cowards! 

Driscoll. I’ll shut your dirty 
mouth for you. ]He goes to his bunk 
and pulls out a big wad of ivaale and 
comes back to SmittyI 

Smitty. Cowards! Cowards! 
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Driscoll (wM no genlU hand ulaps opensHandtake^iouta small packet of 
the yvasU over mouth]. Thafli letters aUo tied up unth Mruuj, He 

teach you to be misnamin' a man, ye these over in his handji and lookx 

sneak. Have ye a handkerchief, Jack? others queslioningly.] 

{Jack hands him one and he ties il Jack |*wM a brood grin]. On'y 
tightly around Smjtty's head over the 1®**^*^- U^tapping Davjs on (he back] 
wasU.] That’ll fix your gab- Stand Yuh’re a hell of a Sherlock Holmes, 
him up, now, and tie his feet, too, so yuh? Letters from his best girl 

he'll not be moving’, [They do so and turn the Duke 

leave him with his back against the wait >vhat d'yulj say? (.s’/orrs to 

near Scotty, Then they all sit down 9<l «P-I 

beside Driscoll, who again lifts the box Davis him with a uilhering 

out of the water and sets it carefulty on Don’t be so damn smart, 

his knees. He picks out the key, then Letters, you says, 's if there 

hesitates, looking from one to the other was no harm in ’em. How 


uncerfainfy-l We’d best be takin’ this 
to the skipper, d'you think, maybe? 

Jack (irnfoWy), To hell with the 
Old Man. This is our game and wc 
c’n play it without no help. 

Cocky. No bleedin’ horficers,* I 
sayst 

Davis. They’d only be takin’ all 
the credit and makin’ heroes of 
themselves. 

Driscoll [boldly]. Here goes, thin! 
[He slowly turns the key in the lock. 
The others instinclivety (urn away. 
He carefully pushes the cover back on 
its hinges and looks at wkal he sees 
inside unth an expression of pus sled 
astonishment. The others crowd up 
close. Even Scotty leaves his jfost lo 
lake a look.] What is ul, Davis? 

Davis [mystified]. I^ks funny, 
don’t it? Somethin’ square tied up in 
a rubber bag. Maybe it’s dynamite— 
or somethin’ — you can’t never tell 
Jack, Aw, it ain’t got no works, so 
it ain’t no bomb, I’ll bet. 

Davis IduWousiy]. They makes 
them all kinds, they do. 

Jack. Open it up, Drisc, 

Davis. Careful now! 

(Driscoll takes a black rubber bag 
resembling a large Tobacco poucA from 
the box and unties (be string which is 
wound tightly around the top. He 

' h^rJUfTt: oSleen. 


d you s pose spies go is thoir orders and 
sends back what they finds out if it 
aint’ by letters and such things? 
There’s many a letter is w'orsor’n any 
bomb. 

Cooky. Righto! They ain’t as 
innercent as they looks, i'|| take me 
oath, when you read ’em. [ Pointing at 
SMirry] Not ’is Ixirdship’s lei ters; 

Jack down agniii]. Well, 

read ’em and find out. |Dihsc*oi.l 
com mrnces u n ty in g the fmeket . Th cre in 
a milled gronn of rage and prot<s( 
from S.MJTTY-I 

Davis itriumphanily). There! Lis- 
Icn to him! I-ook at him tryin’ lo git 
loose! Ain't that proof enough? Hr 
knows well we’re findin* him out. 
Listen to me! l-ove letters, you says, 
Jack, *8 if they couldn’t harm nothin’. 
Listen! I was reudin’ in some maga* 
tine in New York on’y two weeks bsick 
how some Gen nan spy in Paris was 
writin’ love letters to some woman spy 
in Switterland who sent ’em on to 
Berlin, Germany. To read ’em you 
wouldn't s’peet nothin’ — just mush 
and all. (/wpressnvfy) But t hey had 
a way o’ doin’ it — a damn sneakin' 
way. They had a piece o’ plain paper 
with pieces cut out of it an’ when they 
puts it on (op o’ the letter they see.** 
on’y the words what tells them what 
they wants to know. An’ the French* 
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ies gets beat is a fight all od account 
o’ that letter. 

Cocky [awed]. Gawd blimey) They 
ain’t ’arf smart bleeders t 

Davis [seeing his audience ie again 
all with Aim]. An’ even if these 
letters of his do sound all right they 
may have what they calls a code. 
You can’t never tell. [To Driscoll, 
who has finished untying the packet] 
Read one of ’em, Drlsc. My eyes is 
weak. 

Driscoll [iaArea the first me out of 
its envelope and bends down to the 
lantern with it. He turns up the wick 
to give him a better I’xn no 

lian<] to be readin’, but Til try ut. 
[Again there is a muffled groan from 
Smitty os he strains at hie bonds.] 
Davis [gloatingly]. Listen to him^ 
He knows. Go ahead, Drisc! 

Driscoll brow furrowed with 
concentration]. Ut begins: '’Dearest 

Man” {His eyes (rat'el down the 

page] An' thin there’s a lot av blarney 
te])in’ him how much she misses him 
now she’s gone away to singin’ school— 
an' how she hope.s he’ll settle down to 
rale worrk an’ not be skylarkin’ around 
now that she’s away loike he used to 
before slie met up wid him— and ut 
ends: “I love you better than anythin’ 
in the worrUI. You know that, don’t 
you, dear? But b’fore 1 can agree to 
live out my life wid you, you must 
prove to me that the black shadow — 
I won’t menshun uts hateful name but 
you know what I mean— which might 
wreck both our lives, does not exist for 
you. You can do that, can’t you dear? 
Don’t you sec you must for my sake? ” 
\He pauses for a moment — (hen adds 
gruffly.] Ut’s signed : Edith. ” 

[At the sound of the name Smitty, who 
has stood tensely with his eyes shut as 
if he U'ere undergoing torture during 
ike reading, makes a muffled sound 
like a so6 and half turns his face to 
the uxzfi.j 


Jack [sympatkdicaUy]. Hell! What’s 

the use of re^n’ that stuff even if 

Davis [inUrrupling him sharply]. 
Wait! What’s that letter from, 
Drisc? 

Driscoll. There’s no address on 
the top av ut. 

Davis [meaningly]. What’d 1 tell 
you? Look at the postmark, Drisc— 
on the envelope. 

Driscoll. The name written is Sid- 
ney Davidson, wan hundred an’ 

Davis. Never mind that. O’ course 
it’s a false name. Look at the post- 
mark. 

Driscoll. There’s a furrin’ stamp 
on ut by the looks av ut. The mark’s 
blurred so it’s hard to read. \He spells 
U out laboriously.) the nixt is an 

1, I think — I — an' an n. 

Davis (ereffedfv). Berlin! What did 
I tell you? I knew them letters was 
from Germany. 

Cocky (awaiting his fist in Smitty’s 
direct fon] . Rotten ’ound I [ The others 
look at Smitty os if (his last fact hod 
utterly condemned him in their eyes.] 
Davis. Give me the letter, Drisc. 
Maybe I kin make somethin’ out of it 
(Driscoll hands ike letter to Aim.| 
You go through the others, Drisc, and 
.sing out if you see anytiiin’ queer. 

[He bends over the first letter as if he 
were determined to figure out its 
secret meaning. Jack, Cocky, amt 
^OTTY look over his shoulder with 
eager curiosity. Driscoll takes out 
some of the other letters, running his 
eyes quickly doum the pages. He 
l^ks curiously over at Smitty from 
lime to time, and sighs frequently with 
a pusiled frown.] 

Davis [disappointingly]. I gottcr 
give it up. It’s too deep for me, but 
we’ll turn ’em over to the perliee when 
we docks at Liverpool to look through. 
This one I got was written a year 
before the war started anyway. Find 
anythin’ in yours, Drisc? 
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Driscoll. They’re all the same 
at first—'Iovin' blarney, an’ how her 
siugin’ ia doin’, and the great things 
the Dutch teacher says about her voice 
how glad she is that her Sidney bye 
is worrkin’ harrd an' makin' a man 
av himself for her sake. ISmittt turns 
hia/aee completely to the ivall.l 

Davis [disguetedly]. If we on’y had 
the codef 

Driscoll up the boitom 

letter]. Hullo! Here's wan addressed 
to this ship— “ S. S. Glencaim/’ ut 
says— whin we was in Cape Town 

sivin months ago {looking ai the 

poetmark] Ut's from London. 

Davis [eagerlyl Read it. {There 
19 another choking groan from Smitty.) 

Driscoll [reads tlo^y — hia t‘oiee 
becomee lower and tower as he goes on|. 
Ut begins wid simply the name Sidney 
Davidson — no dearest or sweetheart 
to this wan. "Ut is only from your 
chance mectin’ with Harry — whin you 
were drunk — that 1 happen to know 
where to reach you. So you have run 
away to sea loike the coward you are 
because you knew 1 found out the 
truth — the truth you have covered 
over with your mean little lies all the 
time I was in Berlin and blindly trusted 
you. Very well, you have chosen. 
You have shown that your drunken- 
ness means more to you than any love 
or faith av mine. I am sorry— for I 
loved you, Sidney Davidson — but 
this is the end. I lave you— the 
memories; an’ if ut is any aatisfaction 
to you I lave you the real-i-salion that 
you have wrecked my loife as you have 
wrecked your own. My one remainin’ 
hope is that oivir in God’s worrid will 
I ivir see your face again. Good-by. 
Edith." 

{A 9 he finiahee there i$ a deep silence, 
brok^ only by Suinr’s wujffed 
aohbing. The men cannot look al 
each other. Driscoll holda (he ritb~ 
her bag limply in kia hand and 


some email while object /alU out of 
it and dropa noiaeleaaly on the floor. 
MeckanicaUy Drjscoll Uana over 
and picks it up, and looka ai it 
wonderingly . ) 

Davis |in a dull voice]. What’s that? 
Driscoll {slowly]. A bit av a 
dried-up flower — a rose, maybe. 

[He dropa it into the bag and gathers up 
the letters and puts them back. He 
replaces the bag in the box, and locks 
it and puts it back under Smittv’s 
mattress. The others follnw him with 
(heir eyes. He steps softly over to 
Smitty and cuts the ro;«»« about his 
arms and ankles with his shtolh- 
knife, and unties the handkerchief 
over the gag. Smjtty dots not turn 
around but covers hia face with his 
hands and leans hia head against the 
wall. Hit shoulders continue to 
heave spasmodically but he makes no 
further 

Driscoll {.stalks back to the others’^ 
(here is a moment of site nee, in which 
each man is in agony with the hointi^s- 
ness of finding a word he con soy — then 
Driscoll exploi/rM]. God stiffen us, 
arc we never goin’ to turn in fur a wink 
av sleep? 

{They all start as if auyikming from 
a bad dream and gratefnlly crawl into 
their bunks, shoes and all, turning 
their faces to the ivoll, and pnliing 
their blanket a up over tluir shonldtrs. 
Scotty tiptoes S.mitty ont into 
the darkness .... Dris<‘oll turns 
down the fight and crowU into his 
bunk as the curtain falls.] 

PONDERING OVER THE PLAY 

1. The sutliur of ilie lorosome play, 
Eugene O'Neill, took nmny sen vo^'Hg<•g |<i 
different peris of the world. He c^'^•n 
had real experiences working on slii|>.s. 
How docs the play reveal that Jic really 
knew the people about whom he wrote? 

2 . The selection is a one-act play. What 
is the difference between a oiic-act play 
and the usual kind of play? What is an 
act? a scene? 
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3. Whit is the plot of the pUy? Were 4. Write the story of the pUy in the 
the seamen governed by reason or emo- form of a short story. After alli as you 
tion? What general truth may be derived know, there is very little difference 
from the play? Why do you suppose the between a one-aet play and a short story, 
author called the play "In the Zone”? except the form. 

POSTVIEW OF THE UNIT 

You have just finished reading a number of selections which were chosen 
because of their strong appeal to reason or emotion. After all, these are 
the only appeals that may be made. When you analyse human nature, you 
find that it is built entirely around the intellect and the emotions. For this 
reason all speakers and writers seek to appeal to one or both of these two 
larger divisions of man^s nature. Let us see bow true this was in the selec- 
tion you just read. 

First, you doubtless noticed that some of the selections appealed largely to 
your ability to reason. Emerson's essay “Self-Reliance,” for instance, told 
you that you should rely upon yourself, your own judgment, if you arc to 
attain real happiness. There certainly was little except an appeal to reasoning 
in this scholarly production. 

Second, you found other selections that appealed especially to your emotions. 
The poem “Home, Sweet Home” appealed to your sentiment and played upon 
your feelings by helping you recall many of the things that you hold dear about 
your own home. The effect was produced not alone by the words but by the 
rhythm and sound of the words. The play “ In the Zone,” too, appealed 
largely to your emotions, You were influenced by the story In which emotions 
affectoU the reactions of one character to another. Perhaps you noted again, 
us you read the unit, that all types of literature may be used in making an 
appeal to the emotions, but that of course some types are better than others. 

Third, you found some selections that contained a mixture of appeal. 
Washington's “Farewell Address/’ although intended to appeal primarily to 
reason, turned very deflnitely in parts to an appeal to such emotions as patriotism 
and love of country. Again In “The Arrest of Captain Wharton,” perhaps 
3 'ou felt keenly for Major Dunwoodie as he chose between duty and love. In 
making his decision he displayed real cliaracter, the triumph of reason over 
emotion. A weaker person, however, might have failfnl in the critical moment. 
Thus it takes Iwth reason and emotion to bring about a proper balance in 
character. 

CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. The following sentences make statements about reason and emotions. 
Some of tlie statements are true and others are false. Copy each state- 
ment that is true and explain what is erroneous in each sentence that is 
false. 

1. Major Dunwoodie w*as governed entirely by reason. 

2, A writer who appeals to the emotions is taking an unfair advantage of the 
reader. 
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3. You can aiways tell whetlier an author U appealing to your rcaaon or to your 
emotions. 

4. Washington meant his “FareH*ell Address” as an appeal to rea>ri)n. 

5 . Emerson's essay on '‘Self-Reliance” appeals to both reason and emotion. 

6. ” In the Zone” is a study of the effect on human behavior of an overwhelming 
emotion. 

II. Copy each of the following sentences and complete it by u.sing the word or 
phrase in parentheses which fits the sentence lie.st. 

1. The sone was in reference to (Arctic Zone, War Zone. Torrid Zone). 

2. The sailors during their meal talked (incessantly, nut at hJI, in whisf)er>^ 

3. HU bunk mates called Smitty (a liero, his Lordship, a fool). 

4. Portholes were closed because of (severe storms, war times, error). 

6. Home. Sweet Home! was written by (Ticknor. O'Neill. Payne. Emerson). 

6. Little Giffen was a gallant (confederate. Nurthero, Frencli) soldier. 

7. (Hospital surgeon, nurse. Dr. TickcMr) said a Doctor, "can’t help the deail." 

8. George Washington (refused, vvas urged, was not wanted) to s«r\e a (hir<l 
term as President. 

9. Davis was (kind, cruel, considerate) in his treatment of Smitty. 

10. The sailors thought the black box contained (letters, treasure, bomb). 

III. The list below at the left includes the names of some of the charavtors in 
the stories of thia unit. Copy the name of each character and write uf (or 
it the adjective, or adjectives, from the list at the right which lies( <ies<Tib^»^ 
him. You will find some adjectives in the list which you cannot ur<*. 


Frances 

suspicious 

Dunwoodie 

aloof 

Mr. Wharton 

sincere 

Captain Wharton 

loyal 

Caesar 

innocent 

George Washington 

harsh 

Giffen 

aggressive 

Smitty 

timid 

Davis 

honest 

Scotty 

lovable 

heroic 

pompous 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. With the help of other members of the class, select a scene from '‘The 
Arrest of Captain Wharton'* which you think would be especially good to 
dramatize. Then choose appropriate characters for the various parts; commit 
the parts to memory, and actually produce the scene before the class or school. 

2. Write a poem which is intended to appeal largely to the emotions and 
another which is intended to appeal lately to reason. \>'hich i.< the more 
difficult to write? Next try the same thir^, wTiting in the form of an essay. 
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Which id the more difficult in this case? Can you see, then, why poems usually 
appeal largely to emotions, while essays commonly appeal to reason? 

3. Read the essay “The Crown of Wild Olive, “ by John Ruskin, and note 
whether you find any similarity of purpose to that of Emerson's “Self- 
Reliance." Discuss the two essays in class. 

4. Compare Washington’s “Farewell Address" with other speeches you 
have read in this book and elsewhere. Compare the appeal which the various 
speeches make to reason and emotion. 

5. Select any type literature you wish as a form and write a composition in 
which you develop one of the following ideas: 

Relation of a young person to hb community 
Relation of a young person to hb home 
Relation of a young person to his state or eouDiry. 


ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

In this unit you read selections that are especially strong in their appeal 
to reason or emotion. By reading selections of this kind, you learn how people 
react to various influences in life and perhaps how you yourself should react 
un<lor !<imiiar conditions. Following is a list of selections from which you may 
choose for further reading. 

ArroH ' mxth , By Sinclair Lewis. 

The stoiy of a doctor who has a great love for research but is held back by the 
necessity of earning a living. 

Hallad of Soulful Man. By Robert W. Service. 

A ballad deaeribing life at the battle front. 

Children of Swamp ond Wood. By Akchibalo Rutledge. 

All essay which plcada for better protection and conservation of wild life. 

Beeays . By William Hazljit. 

Collection of essays on life in the early nineteenth century. 

Bsecys. By Howaro M. Jones. 

Cullectiun of esaays dealing with general education in the twentieth century. 

Fair Barbarian. By Frances Hodoson Burnett. 

The story of an unconventional American girl who vbiU a village in England. 

Laughinif Mxue. By Arthur Guiteruan. 

Verses of humor — parodies on contemporary poeto’ ^ud other nonsense. 

Lai: The Gentle Reader. By Put UP Curtis. 

An essay lamenting the fact that writings dealing with the sentimental things 
in life are no longer wanted by publbhers. 

One of Ours. By Willa Gather. 

The story of life in the wheat 6elds of Nebraska and on tht Western Front in France. 

Take It Baey. By Walter B- Pitkin. 

An essay on tricks and various means of relaxation. 

Winter Sunekine. By John Burroughs. 

Four essays on nature written after the author had been to England. 





KEEPING AN OPEN MIND 

Prejudices often play havoc in life. It seems to be easy to acquire 
prejudices of one kind or another. Perhaps you dislike a person with- 
out any very good reason. He may display alt the good qualities 
possible, and yet you maintain your dislike. Again, you may take 
sides on a political question without a single argument to substantiate 
your position. The opposing side may have everything in its favor, 
but your prejudice keeps you from admitting the good. 

Open-mindedness U one of the greatest virtues in life. It helps 
you to be fair on any question that may arise. Do you know, how- 
ever, just what open-mindedness is? It means the practice of think- 
ing everything through, weighing the arguments on both sides of a 
question liefore deciding upon a course of action. It usually means 
giving reason sway over sentiment. Most prejudices come from senti- 
ment. but n^ason tends to dispel them or to break them down. In 
fact, one of the great (‘st purposes of education is to teach you to be 
upeh-min<lo<l — always to w*eigh c*vidence l>efore reaching a decision. 

It is not easy, of course, to Ih< open-minded. Your attitude on 
various questions usually coim's from a combination of thought and 
wmtiment. but the effiTt of sentiment is usually the stronger. For 
oxainplc, your feelings may cause you to react against a rule or policy 
that is good for the school. In other words, you lend to react accord- 
ing to like and ilislike without the application of thought. Reason, 
however. lru<U you to think the matter over carefully, see the good in 
it, and change your point of view. Often, perhaps, you are Influenced 
hy what others say. It is proper, of course, to listen to others, but 
they should not do your thinking for you. Imagine, for instance, the 
folly of deciding that you arc not going to like a jM»rson before you 
have ever seen him just l>ccau8e someone else Hoes not like him. 
Imagine the folly of dceicling you are going to vote on a certain side 
of a question merely because someone else is going to vote on the 
same side. 

This unit is mad(* up of selections to show you the value of open- 
mindedness. As you read each one. think of the general type of open- 
mindedness the author has sought to reveal. Most of the selections 
are of a serious nature because keeping an open mind is a great 
responsibility. Use the selections, if possible, as a means of measur- 
ing your own open-mindedness. After all, the sole purpose of the 
unit is to help you see the value in thinking every question through 
and rising above the minor prejudices of everyday life. 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE 
By EowiN Markhau 

A fAinuus painting of a French pesMint 
leaning on his hoe and looking Imiio- 
lessly at the ground inspired the aulhnr 
to write the following poem. Note how 
he expresses deep sympathy for all who 
are downtrodden and seem to have little 
opportunity in the w'orld. 

Bowed by the weight of centuries* he 
leans 

U^n his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the 
world, 

Who made him dead to rapture and 
despair, 

k Bowtd hy the iveicht of eeniuriet: has t«ek b«nt 
by th« Q«nturiM of toil performed by himself 
and his aaceetors. 


A thing lhat grieves nol nnd llmi 
noTr hopes, 

Stolid undafunncHl.ji brother lo the i‘\? 

Who loosened and let down this brui nl 
jaw? 

Whose was (he hand that slanted buck 
(his brow? 

Whose brent h blew out the lighi within 
this bruin? 


U this (he Thing the U>rd God irntdo 
and gave 

To have doruinion over sea and land; 

To trace (he stars and search the 
heavens for power; 

To feel the passioti of K(erni(y? 

Is (his the dream He dreamed who 
shaped the suns 

And niarkt (heir ways upon ihc 
ancient deep? 
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Down all the caverns of Hell to their 
last gulf 

There U no shape more terrible than 
this — 

More tongued with cries against the 
world’s blind greed — 

More filled with signs and portents for 
the soul — 

More packt with danger to the uni* 
verse. 

What gulfs between him and the 
seraphim!^ 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to 
him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades” 
What the long reaches of the peaks of 
song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the 
rose? 

Thru this dread shape the suffering 
ages look; 

Time’s tragcdv is in that aching stoop; 
Thru this dread shape humanity 
betrayed, 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Powers that made 
the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
Is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and 
soul-quencht? 

How will you ever straighten up this 
shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the 
light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the 
dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies,* 
Perfidious* wrongs, immedicable* woes? 

0 masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this 

Man? 

How answer his brute question in that 
hour 

‘MropAin l«#r'd-nm): aneeb. 

1 PUiadft (pIC'yd-dH) : • coiutelUtioD. 

« ptrMioHM (pSr-nd1-S»)t ^ . 

• (Im-mWa-kd-b-l): not to U cured 

wi(b oicdiciP*. 


When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all 
shores? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings — 

With those who shaped him to the 
thing be is — 

When this dumb Terror shall rise to 
judge the world, 

After the silence of t^e centuries? 

PONDERING OVER THE POEM 

1. As a young man, Markham worked 
at farming, blackamithing, and herding 
cattle. How does this experience help Ui 
explain hia deep sympathy for the tiller 
of the soil? 

2. Is the foregoirtg selection a lyric, 
dramatic, or narrative poem? How can 
you tell? 

3. Markliam perlxaps is better known 

for this poem than for any other he has 
written, do you suppose the poem 

has become so popular? Is it because of 
the sentiment expressed or the beauty of 
the language? How' does it suggest the 
need for keeping an open mind? 

4. Write a poem of your own in which 
you express your attitude toward the 
lowly worker who knows little of the 
pleasures of life. 


SILENCE* 


By Hbnry Adams 

Henry Adams always felt that his formal 
education w'as defective. He was unusu- 
ally wdl trained, attending some of the 
best colleges and universitites in America 
and Europe. Nevertheless, he never wa« 
satisfied and looked upon education as s 
life-long process. Some of his ideas on 
the subject are expressed in the following 
selection. 

The convulsion of 1893* left Its vic- 
tims in dead-water, and closed much 
education. While the country braced 
itself up to an effort such as no one had 
thought within its powers, the indi- 
vidual crawled as he best could, 


From Th* Bdueoli^n of //enfy Adam#. 
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through the wreck, and found many 
values of life upset. But for con- 
necting the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the four years, 1893 to 1897, 
had no value in the drama of educa- 
tion, and might be left out. Much 
that bad made life pleasant l>etween 
1870 and 1890 perished m the ruin, 
and among the earliest wreckage had 
been the fortunes of Clarence King. 
The lesson taught whatever the by- 
stander chose to read in it; but to 
Adams it seemed singularly full of 
moral, if he could but understand it. 
In 1871 he had thought King's educa- 
tion ideal, and his personal fitn<*s8 
unrivalled. No other young American 
approached him for the combination 
of chances — physical energj', social 
standing, mental scope and training, 
wit, geniality, and science, that seemed 
superlatively American and irresistibly 
strong. 

His nearest rival was Alexander 
Agasvsi 2 ,> and, as far a.s any of their 
friends knew, no one else could be 
classed with them in the running. The 
result of twenty years' effort proved 
that the theory of scientific education 
failed where most theory fails— for 
want of money. Even Henry Adams, 
who kept himself, as he thought, 
quite outside of every possible financial 
risk, had been caught in the cogs, an<l 
held for months over the gulf of bank- 
ruptcy, saved only by the chance that 
the whole class of millionaries were 
more or less bankrupt too, and the 
banks were forced to let the mice 
escape with the rats; but, in sum, edu- 
cation without capital could always be 
taken by the throat and forced to 
disgorge its gains, nor was it helped by 
the knowledge that no one intended 
it, but that all alike suffered. Whether 
voluntary or mechanical the result 
for education was the same. The 

• AUxandtr : n»tur«JuC, mb of 

B St more f«mouj natunUisC. 


failure of the scientific scheme, with- 
out money to back it, was flagrant-’ 
The scientific scheme in theory was 
alone sound, for science should be 
equivalent to money; in practice 
science was helpl<*ss without money. 
The weak holder was. in his own 
language, sure to be frozen out. 
Education must fit the complex con- 
ditions of a new society, always 
accelerating its movement, and il.s 
fitness could be known only from 
success. One looked alxjut for exam- 
ples^ of success among the cducatc^l of 
one's time — the men l>orn in the 
thirties, and trained to professiotw. 
Within one's imnuHliate acquaintance, 
three were typical: John Huy, While- 
law Reid, ami William C. Wluiney: all 
of whom owed their for han<l to 
marriage, inlucatlon serving only for 
ornament, but among whom, in 1893, 
William C. Whitney was far and away 
the most popular type. 

Newspapers inigJif prate’ about 
wealth till commonplace print wn« 
exhausted, but as mutter of habit. b'W 
Americans envied the very rich for 
anything the mo.st of them got out of 
money. New York migJit occasi(m- 
ally fear them, hut n»ore often laughed 
or sneered at thorn, and never honed 
them rewp<*ct- Scarcely one of the 
very rich men hold any position in 
society by virtue of his wcaltii. or 
could have beem eiwtcKl to an office, or 
even into a good club. Settitig asitle 
the few, like Piorpont Morgan. wfK>sc 
social position had little to do with 
greater or less wealth, riches were iti 
New York no object of envy on 
account of the joys they brought it) 
their train, and Whitney was not even 
one of the very rich; yet in bis case the 
envy was palpable. There was reason 
for it. Already in 1893 Whitney had 
finished with politics after having 

<l9i'grCDt): Mlf^videot. 

' pfot*: babbk. 
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Krati fil'd every Aiii)ntion» and sivung 
the country almost at his will; he had 
thrown away the usual objocle of 
political ambition like the ashes of 
smoked cigarettes; had turned to other 
uiuuwMnents, satiated every taste, 
govgcnl every appetite, won every 
object that New York afforded, and, 
not yet .satisfied, had carried his field 
of activity abroad, until New York no 
longer knew what most to envy, his 
horsi's or his houses. He had suc- 
ceeded precisely where Clarence King 
had tailed. 

Barely forty years had passed since 
all these men had started in a bunch 
to race for power, and the results were 
fixed beyond reversal; but one knew no 
better in 1894 than in 1854 what an 
American education ought to be in 
order to count as success. Even 
granting that it counted as money, its 
value could not be called general 


OPEN MIND 

America contained scores of men 
worth five millions or upwards, whose 
lives were no more worth living than 
those of their cooks, and to whom the 
task of making money equivalent to 
education offered more difficulties than 
to Adams the task of making education 
equivalent to money. Social position 
seemed to have value still, while edu- 
cation counted for nothing. A mathe- 
matician, linguist, chemist, electrician, 
engineer, if fortunate, might average a 
value of ten dollars a day in the open 
market, An administrator, organiser, 
manager, with mediaeval qualities of 
energy and will, but no education 
beyond his special branch, would 
probably be worth ten times as much, 

Society hud failed to discover what 
sort of education suited it best. 
Wealth valued social position and 
classical education as highly as either 
of these valued wealth, and the women 
still tended to keep the scales even. 
Fur anything Adams could see he was 
himself as contented as though he had 
been educated; while Clarence King, 
whose education was exactly suited 
to theory, had failed: and Whitney, 
who was not better educated than 
Adams, had achieved phenomenal 
success. 

Had Adams in 1894 been starting in 
life as he did in 1854, he must have 
repeated that all he asked of education 
was the facile* use of the four old tools: 
Mathematics, French, German, and 
Spanish- With these he could still 
make his way to any object within his 
vision, and would have a decisive 
advantage over nine rivals in ten. 
Statesman or lawyer, chemist or elec- 
trician, priest or professor, native or 
foreign, he would fear none. 

King’s breakdown, physical as well 
as financial, brought the indirect gain 
to Adams that, on recovering strength, 
King induced him to go to Cuba, 

> facOt 
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where, in January, 18W, they drifted 
into the little town of Santiaifo.' The 
picturesque Cuban society, which King 
knew well, was more amusing than any 
other that one had yet discovered in 
the whole broad world, but made no 
profession of teaching anything unless 
it were Cuban Spanish or the danro*; 
and neither on his own nor on King's 
account did the visitor ask any loftier 
study than that of the bussards 
floating on the trade>wind down the 
valley to Dos Bocas.^ or the colors of 
sea and shore at sunrise from the 
height of the Gran Piedra,* huL as 
though they were still twenty years 
old and revolution were as young as 
they, the decaying fabric, which hn«l 
never been solid, fell on their heads 
and drew them with it into an ocean of 
mischief. In the half»eentury l)ei ween 
1850 and 1900, empires were always 
falling on one’s head, and, of all 
lessons, these constant political con- 
vulsions taught least- Since the linie 
of Uameses,* revolutions have raiseii 
more doubts than they solved, but 
they have sometimes the merit of 
changing one’s point of view. an<l 
the Cuban rel»ellion served to sever 
the last tie that attached Adams to 
a Democratic administration. He 
thought that President Clevelan<l could 
have settled the Cuban question, with- 
out war, had he chosen to dn his duty, 
and this feeling, generally held by the 
Democratic Party, joined with the 
stress of economical needs and the gold 
standard to break into bits the old 
organisation and to leave no choice 
between parties, The new American, 
whether consciously or not, had turned 
his back on the nineteenth century 
before he was done with it? the gold 

• (•tn-O-i'eS). 

'tfantA (dftn'tS): dftAC*. 

* Do* Bofot {66* bd'ki*). 

•<?r<zn Pitdro (grin pyS'dnl>: a mountain in 
Cuba. 

(rim'd-rts): on* of tK« kinu of 
aoeionC Esypt. 


Standard * ilie protet-tlvp system.’ and 
the laws of inass could have no other 
outconie, an<|, as often More, the 
niovetiiont, once accelerated by 
attempting to imp<*de it, had the addi- 
tional, brutal consequence of crashing 
equally the good and the bad that 
stood in its way. 

The lesson was old - -wj old that it 
became twlious. One had sludierl 
nothing else since childhood, and 
weariNi of it. For yet another year 
Adams lingered on these outskirts of 
the vortex." among tin* pieturcMpie, 
primitive types of world which had 
never l)een fairly involvr<l in the 
general motion, and veere ihe tii<»re 
amusing for their tonx>r. .After pas^. 
ing the winter with King in ih<* West 
Indies, he pjuo^cl the suiiiiner with 
Hay in the Vell<»w.«'ioTie, and found 
there little to Tl«» (hwrs 

were an old st<»ry: the Snake Itiver 
posed no vital siatwiics except m its 
fording'^; even the Teti»n>' were a- 
calm as they wen* lovely: while the 
wapiti'* and War, jnnoeent of '•trike., 
and corners, lahl no traps. ]ji return 
the ptirty trcatetl them with affection. 
Never did a lmti<l le>s hlou<iy or Mood- 
thirsty wander owr the ro(»f of (he 
continent. Hay loved us little n* 
Adams did, the labor of skinning and 
butchering big game: he had even 
outgrown the sedate, iniddle-age.i, 
meditative joy of <hjck-sh<K>iing, and 
found the trout of the Vrilowsione ioc» 
easy a prey. Hallet Phjlli|xs hims^df. 
who manug^'d the party. loved (o play 
Indian hunter without hunting so 
much ns u fieldmouse: Id<(uigs the 
geologist was reduced to sh(X)(ing only 
for the table, and the guikdess prattle 
of Billy Hofer alone taught the sunple 

• folif i*9milor<r. « Iix.iwlarj slanilHN on 

AkH vAitw- of iroM. 

' proltelir* SfMrm: poltcy ot havint? a |)rtilcctivc 
tana, 

• ror/rr {vdr't^ka): *9nl*t of a whirlpool. 

» TeU»* (te't6nsk: mountains in VS'yominjf. 
twdpUHli: Hk. 
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ON HIS TRIP 

life. Compared wiUi the Hookies of 
1H71, the sense of wildness vanished j 
one saw no possible adventures except 
(o bivnk one’s neck as in ehasing an 
anisorcl fox.* Only the more intelligent 
ponies scented an occasional friendly 
and sociable liear. 

When the party came out of the 
Yellowstone, Adams went on alone lo 
Seattle ami Vancouver (o Inspect the 
last American railway systems yet 
untried. They, too, offered little new 
learning, and no sooner had he finished 
this debauch of Northwestern geog- 
raphy than with desperate thirst for 
exhausting the Ainerican field, he set 
out for Mexico and the Gulf, making 

» anitetd f^x: r«gpl« who with to hunt 

OQ borwbick, but do not wish to hunt i liv« 
fox often uae an ant»e«d fox. They aei^ a 
men ahead to draf a baf of aniaeed over the 
erauad, and the doca follow the scent juat 
as they would follow the trail of a real fox. 


HENRY ADAMS VISITED THE CITY 
TO THE WEST 

a swoop of the Caribbean and clearing 
up, in the.^ six or eight months, at 
least twenty thousand miles of Ameri- 
can land and water. 

He was beginning to think, when he 
got back to Washington in April, 1895, 
that he knew enough about the edges 
of life — tropical islands, mountain 
.^olifude.s archaic* law, and retrograde 
ty|)e>«.* Infinitely more amusing and 
incomparably more picturesque than 
civilixalion, they educated only artista, 
and, as one's sixtieth year approached, 
the artist begun to die; only a certain 
intense cerebral^ restlessness survived 
which no longer responded to sensual* 
stimulants; one was driven from beauty 

< archaic <dr'k41k): old>fftxbioaed. 
f retrograde ^rSt'rS^frtd) type*: type* beloapnc 
lA an a«rli«r. backward pariod. 

* cerebral (sSr'd'brdI) : in Che brain. 

* eenauQl (aSn'abSb-dl) : ralacad to ch« aanaaa. 
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to beauty as though art were a trot- 
ting-match, For this, one was in 
some degree prepared, for the old 
man had been a stage-type' since 
drama began; but one felt some per- 
plexity to account for failure on the 
opposite or mechanical side, where 
nothing but cerebral action was needed. 

Taking for granted that the alter- 
native to art was arithmetic, he 
plunged deep into statistics, fancying 
that education would find the surest 
bottom there; and the study proved 
the easiest he had ever approached. 
Even the Government volunteered 
unlimited statistics, endless columns 
of figures, bottondess averages merely 
for the asking. At the Statistical 
Bureau, Worthington Ford supplied 
Any material that curiosity could 
imagine for filling the gaps of ignor- 
ance, and methods for applying the 
plasters of fact. One seejned for a 
while to be winning ground, and one’s 
averages projected themselves as lan*s 
into the future, Perhaps the most per- 
plexing part of the study lay in (he atti- 
tude of the statisticians ’ who showed 
no enthusiastic confidence in their own 
figures. They shouid have reached 
certainly, but they talked like other 
men who knew less. The method did 
not result in faith. Indeed, every 
increase of mass — of volume and 
velocity — seemed to bring in new ele- 
ments, and, at last, a scholar, fresh in 
arithmetic and ignorant of algebra, 
fell into a superstitious terror of com- 
plexity as the sink of facts. Nothing 
came out as it should- In principle, 
according to figures, any one could set 
up or pull down a society. One could 
frame no sort of satisfactory answer to 
the constructive doctrines of Adam 

< type aI ch«r«ct«r frequently seen on 

the ata|«. In the early theaUr certain typee 
appeared in play after play, all charaeleriaed 
Id mgeb the «am« way and even eoatumed 
much the aame. 

(atIt'U-tTah'dfta). experU in pre- 

parinc and uaioc atatiatics. 


Smith,* or to the destructive criticism.s 
of Karl Marx^ or to the anarchistic 
imprecations of Elis^ Reclus.* One 
revelled at will in the ruin of every 
society in (he past, and rejoiced in 
proving the prospective overthrow of 
every society that seemed possible in 
the future; but meanwhile these socic- 
ties which \*io(a(ed every iaw, moral, 
arithmetical, and economical, not only 
propagated' each other, but pro<iucerl 
also fresh complexities with c'ery 
propagation and developed ma-ss with 
every complexity. 

The human factor was worse .*<till. 
Since the stupef.ving ilisco\ery of 
Pteraspis* in 1807, nothing haci con- 
fused the student as the conduct of 
mankind in the yfn-dcWcric.' No one 
seemed very much eoncerncci aljout 
this world or the future, unlos ii 
might be (he anarch i>ts. and they only 
because they (li?c|iked the pre.^ent. 
Adams disliked the present a> murli 
a* they did. and his interest in future 
society was becoming slight, yet he 
was kept alive by irritation at finding 
his life so thin and fruitless. Mean- 
while he watched mankind inareli on. 
like a train of pack-horses on the 
Snake River, tumbling from one 
iiiora.'ss* into another, and at short 

• « Scottish cconomut livine ‘n the 
eighteenth centgry, Hb theories wore su 
sound ihsi they ere etiji the basis of much 
eeooomio thoughl. 

• /Cerf .Verr; % German of the nineteenth cm* 

tury who founded Socialism as it exists inday 
*^pher”^“* (‘-le-sa' fS-klU'j: French gcogra* 

• pr«^talf4 (prdp'd-git'M): reproduced. 

• <ie-r4s>lsf; a small fossil sea animul 
having a back hone and somewhat resembiinir 
a nsh. 

(r«N-d(4y«k1»l: end of the cen- 
tury. The people of the late nineties used 
tl« term frequently and seemed to believe 
(hat a whole eivilixalion and way of living 
was on the deeline, along with the century. 
They were nearly right, for many changes 
b^an about this time. It was not the end 
or the century, however, that brought them 
about.^ Two immediate causes u'ere the 
‘•''[• 01 ‘en of the automobile and the death 
ol (jueen Vielona, who had set the fashions 
lor more than a generation. 

• morass fmO-rij') : marsh. 
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intervals, for no reason but temper, 
falling to butchery, like Cain. Since 
1850, massacres had become so com' 
inon that society scarcely notice them 
\inles5 they summed up hundreds of 
thousands, as in Armenia; wars had 
been almost continuous, and were 
l>cKinning again in Cuba, threatening 
in South Africa, and possible in Man- 
churia; yet impartial judges thought 
them ail not merely unnecessary, but 
foolish— induced by greed of the 
coarsest class, as though the Pharaohs 
or the Romans wore still robbing their 
neighlxjrs. The robbery might be 
natural and inevitable, but the murder 
seemed altogether archaic. 

At otie motnent of perplexity to 
account for this trait of Pteraspis, or 
shark, which seemed to have survived 
every moral improvement of .sorie»ty, 
he look to study of the religious press. 
Possibly growth in human nature 
might show itself there. Ho found no 
nee<l to siieak unkindly of it; but. as 
an agent of motion, he preferred on the 
whole the vigor of (he shark, with its 
ehauees of betterment; and he very 
gravely doubt r< I, frcun his uehing con- 
seiemsuess of religions void, whether 
any large fraction of society carecl for a 
futui'c life, or even for the present one, 
thirty years hence. Not an act, or an 
ex])ressi()h, or an image, showed depth 
of failh or hope. 

The object of education, therefore, 
was changed. For many years it had 
lost itself in studying what the w*orld 
hatl ceased to care for; if it were to 
begin again, it must try to find out 
whut the mass of mankind did care for, 
and w hy . Re I i gion , polit i cs. st at i st i cs, 
travel had thus far led to nothing. 
Even the ('hicago Kair^ had only con- 
fused the roads. Accidental education 
could go no further, for one’s mind 
was already littered and stuffed beyond 

‘ Fair: th» World*3 Columbia Ex> 

position K«ld in Cbicaso io 189S. 


hope with the millions of chance 
images stored away without order in 
the memory. One might as well try 
to educate a gravel-pit. The task was 
futile, which disturbed a student less 
than the discovery that, in pursuing it, 
he was becoming himself ridiculous. 
Nothing is more tiresome than a 
superannuated’ pedagogue.’ 

For the moment he was rescued, as 
often l>efore, by a woman. Towards 
midsummer, 1895, Mrs. Cabot Lodge 
bade him follow her to Europe with the 
Senator and her two sons. The study 
of history is useful to the historian by 
teaching him his ignorance of women; 
and the mass of this ignorance crushes 
one who is familiar enough with what 
are called historical sources to realise 
how few women have ever been known. 
The woman who is known only through 
a man is known wrong, and excepting 
one or two like Mme. de S4vign4,* no 
wontan has pictured herself. The 
American woman of the nineteenth 
century will live only as the man saw 
her; probably she will be less known 
than the woman of the eighteenth: 
none of the female descendants of 
Al>igail Adams can ever be nearly so 
familiar as her letters have made 
her; and all this is pure loss to his- 
tory, for the American woman of 
the nineteenth century was much 
better company than the American 
man; she was probably much better 
company than her grandmothers. With 
Mrs. Lo<lge and her husband, Senator 
since 1893, Adams’s relations had been 
those of elder brother or uncle since 
1871 when Cabot Lodge had left his 
examination-papers on Assistant Pro- 
fessor Adams’s desk, and crossed the 
street to Christ Church in Cambridge 
to get married. With Lodge himself, 

» tuperannuatad (aQ'pIr.in'Q-tt'M): out-of-dftte. 

> p^apoQue (pSd’d-fSsl: »ehool UAchtr. 

* Mine, df Sitiffnf dS ft'v^nyfl ): * 

French W9m»ii ©f the aeveoteenCh century 
wh© wr©c« many letterv which have been 
publiahed. 
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as scholar, fellow instructor, co-editor 
of the North Atmriean RfvUw,* and 
political reformer from 1873 to 1878, 
he had worked intimately, but with 
him afterwards as politician he had not 
much relation; and since l^odge had 
suffered what Adams thought the mis- 
fortune of becorhing not only a Senator 
but a Senator from MasKachuselts — 
a singular social relation which Adams 
had known only as fatal to friends— a 
superstitious student, intimate with 
the laws of historical fatality, would 
rather have recognised him only us an 
enemy; but apart from this accident he 
valued Lodge highly, and in (he waste 
places of average humanity had been 
greatly dependent on his house. Sena- 
tors can never be approached with 
safety, but a Senator who has a very 
superior wife and several superior 
children who feel no deference for 
Senators as such, may be approached 
at times with relative impunity while 
they keep him under restraint. 

Where Mrs. l/>dge suinmune<l, one 
followed with gratitude, and so it 
chanced that in August one found one's 
self for the first time at (’aen,* (*ou- 
tanccs,* end Mont-Saint-Michol* in 
Normandy. If history had a chapter 
with which he thought himself familiar, 
it was the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies; yet so little has labor to do with 
knowledge that these bare playgrounds 
of the lecture system turned into green 
and verdurous virgin forests merely 
through the medium of younger eyes 
and fresher minds. His German bias 
must have given his youth a terrible 
twist, for the Lodges saw at a glance 


what he had thought uneR.senlial 
because un -Gen nan. They breathed 
native air in the Normandy of 1200, a 
compliment which would have seemed 
to the Senator lacking in taste or even 
in sense w'hen addressed to one of a 
class of men who pas.sed life in trying 
to persuade themselves and the public 
that they breathed nothing lew Ameri- 
can than a bliszard; but this atmos- 
phere, in the touch of a real emotion, 
betrayed the unconsciou.s hujnor of the 
senatorial mind. In the thirteenth 
wntury, by an unusual chance, even u 
Senator became natural, simple, inter- 
ested, cultivated, artistic, lil)eral - 
genial. 

Through the J^>dge eyes the old 
problem became new an<l personal; it 
threw off all association with the 
(lorman lecture-rcxmi. One could not 
at first see what this novelty meant; 
it hod the airof mereanticiuarian^ emo- 
tion like Wen lock Abbey* and Pter- 
aspis; but it exp<*Ilo<l archaic law and 
antiquarian ism once for nil, without 
seeming conscious of it; and Adams 
drifted back to Washington with a new 
sense of history. Again lie wandered 
south, and in April returned to Mexico 
with the Camerons to study the charms 
of pulque’ and Churriguern*squo archi- 
tect ure.» In May he ran thmugli 
Europe again with Hay, as fur south as 
ILivenna.* There came the end of the 
passage. After thus covering once 
more, in 1896, many thousand miles of 
the old trails, Adams went home in 
October, with every one else, to elect 
McKinley President and to start the 
world anew. 


• North Am*rican Rtneu: « periodical (au tided in 

ISIS, established by tbe firat editor Chroufh 
a desire "to emancipate America from undue 
subservience Co England In literary matters,” 

• CotH (kiN); a city of northern France. 

• CouUinft4 (ka'llNa'): a town in PraiKe. 

• MonUSainUMichel (itiftN' »1N' in#‘Bh«')r a 

iar^c rock on the coast of France, with a 
medieval towo and abbey on the top. 


•aafifKorroa (4n'tI-kwirT-dn): interested in the 
past for its own aske. 

« Wenlofk (wdn'lflk) AhUy: at Wenlock, in Ent:- 
land, founded in IMO. It b now a miueum. 
pateac (pdbl'ki); a Mexican drink made froiTi 
the juice of the agave plant. 

• Cktmiturrrf^qmt (chOrl-Rftr'fsk) arch ilff tar, 

archilerlure in the style of Churrlguorra. li 
Spanfeh architect who tired about 1700, 

• /forcNsa (ra*v6n’a): a town of July. 
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PONDERING OVER THE ESSAY 

1. For a time Henry Ad&me took an 
active part in life — teaching, writing, and 
helping his father In diplomatic duties 
abroad. Then, neat the beginning of the 
present century, he decided to retire from 
active life. It was at this time that he 
wrote the selection you have just read- 
Why was it natural for him to write such 
a selection at this time? 

2. What qualities of an essay did you 
note in the selection? 

3. Did you notice that the author’s 
style is es^pccially scholarly? What are 
some of its scholarly qualities? Why did 
he write in the third person rather than in 
the firnl? 

4. Compare his ideas of the necessities 
of education with your own ideas on the 
s\ibject. 

CRITICISM AND FICTION 

Bp W. D. Howells 

Have you ever laughed at costumes of 
earlier days? You laughed because they 
sectned m strange. However, fashion is 
such a strong influence that we sometimes 
accept as beautiful tUinp^ we have ridi* 
euled in the ]>ast. 

The qviostion of a final criterion for 
the appreeiation of art is one that 
perpetually recurs to those interested 
in any «ort of aesthetic endeavor. 
Mr. John Addington Sytnonds, in a 
chapter of Tfie Henaissance in 7/aly 
treating of the Bolognese school of 
painting,' which once had so great cry, 
and was vaunted the supreme exem* 
jdar* of the grand style, but which he 
now believes fallen into ]a.sting con* 
tempt for its emptiness and soulless* 
ness, seeks to determine whether there 
can be an enduring criterion* or not; 
and his conc]u.sion is applicable to 
literature as to the other arts. '*Our 
hope,” he says, “with regard to the 

• (bSltkoyes*) o/ painling: A 

»ty1a of painCing that drisinated in Botofna, 
Italy, in th« fiftaanth century. 

waamfjof paUern. 

• eritmon (krPtSM-dii) : atandard of axceUaoca. 


unity of taste in the future then is, 
that all sentimental or academical 
seekings after the ideal having been 
abandoned, momentary theories 
founded upon idiosyncratic* or tem- 
porary partialities exploded, and noth- 
ing accepted but what is solid and 
posirive, the scientific spirit shall 
make men progressively more and 
more conscious of these bl^bende 
Verbdlinisse,^ more and more capable 
of living in the whole; also, that in 
proportion as we gain a firmer hold 
upon our own place In the world, we 
shall come to comprehend with more 
instinctive certitude what is simple, 
natural, and honest, welcoming with 
gladness all artistic products that 
exhibit these qualities. The percep- 
tion of the enlightened man will then 
be the task of a healthy person who 
has made himself acquainted with 
the laws of evolution in art and in 
society, and is able to test the excel* 
lence of work in any stage from 
immaturity to decadence* by discern- 
ing what there is of truth, sincerity, 
and natural vigor in it.” 

That is to say, as I understand, that 
moods and tastes and fashions chang**; 
people fancy now this and now that : 
but what is unpretentious and what w 
true is always beautiful and good, and 
nothing else is so. This is not saying 
that fantastic and monstrous’ and 
artificial things do not please; every- 
body knows that they do please 
immensely for a time, and then, after 
the lapse of a much longer time, they 
have the charm of the rococo.* Noth- 
ing is more curious than the charm 
that fashion has. Fashion in women’s 
dress, almost every fashion, is some- 

« idiot^mrtatic : iodividuil. 

*«r<t6eMd« Verhaltniw (bU^bSa-dt 
losUng relttionehips. 

• dttadtnet (dd-ki'dSoi) : d*elio«, det«rioratioA. 

’ moHAfroM <m6n'str As) : unnatural. 

• fMoro (re*k6'k5) : a style of deeoratioa ebsrae- 

terixed by much exterool omsmantstion. 

witb reo&y curved linee. 
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how delightful, else It would never 
have been the fashion; but if any one 
will look through a collection of old 
fashion plates, he must own that most 
fashions have been ugly. A few, 
which could l)e readily instanced,' 
have been very pretty, and even 
beautiful, but it Is doubtful if these 
liave pleased the greatest number of 
people. The ugly delights as well as 
the beautiful, and not merely because 
the ugly in fashion is associated with 
the young loveliness of the women who 
wear the ugly fashions, and 'vins a 
grace from them, not because the vast 
majority of mankind arc tasteless.- 
but for some cause that is not pcTliaps 
ascertainable. It is quite as likely 
to return in the fashions of our elot}K*s 
and houses and furniture, and po<*t ry 
and fiction and painting, as the 
beautiful, and it may be from an 
instinctive or a reasoned sense of this 
that some of the extreme naturalUts’ 
have refused to regard the ugly as any 
less worthy of celebration* in art than 
the beautiful. 

Passibly there is no absolutely ugly, 
no absolutely beautiful; or possibly 
the ugly contains always an dement 
of the beautiful better adapted to the 
general appreciation than the more 
perfectly beautiful. This is a some* 
what discouraging conjecture, but 1 
offer it for no more than it is worth; 
and I do not pin my faith to the saying 
of one whom I heard denying, the 
other day, that a thing of beauty was 
a^ joy forever. He contended that 
Keats's line* should have read, "Some 
things of beauty are sometimes joys 
forever,*’ and that any assertion 
beyond this was too hazardous. 

• giv«a m »n 

without tuto In dr«flB or manner. 

' naturalitu- artiste who believe in portrayine 

thinse just as thay are. 

• «tUbr<Uion: attention. 

• /CeoCe's tine; a quotation from Keats’s po«m 

SQUtled '’Endyoiioo.” 


WfLLIAM DSAN HOWELCS 


PONDERING OVER THE 
ESSAY 

1. The author of (hi.s sclwtiun, William 
Dean Howelb, was a >.Hf*iiia<Je man. U«* 
received little formal education but lovcti 
rvadioK and gradually iwaiiie widely 
informed. Much of hix early life wu< 
spent in newjcpaper wurk and in writing 
article:* of interest to readerM in Ui* own 
Cfrmmunity, How ix this buokgronml 
ret-ealed in the selection you rmd? 

2- Why may the M'leclion Ik* conxiilorc*! 
an es>ny? How dt*es it roveul the nuthorV 
ow'n altitude on the qiiotioii he dis<’Usscs? 
Hrra' doea it show the need for keeping an 
o|>on mind? 

3. Is tl)c «tyle of the essay he.ivy and 
ritature or i^ it light and frivolous? ^^'hal 
did ^•oo see in the sclectum to help you 
understand why it is ct)risidercd a iimsler- 
piece in literature? What impressed you 
most about it? 

4. How does )'our own work measure 
up to the standards set up by the authur? 
What points did you note w hich you may 
apply to yourself? Write an essay on 

Criticism” to express your views on the 
subject. 
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THE SPRINTER. A CREEK RUNNER 


ON HIS MARK 


ATHLETICS* 

lit / Percy Marks 

You hear mauy argumonU today about 
till' iin|H)rtancc of athletics in colleges and 
the way they should be conducted. Sonic 
siiy that colleges should give more atten* 
tion to athletics and some say they should 
n<it honor athletics at all. Some say 
that athletics are desirable but that they 
should be managed differently from the 
way they arc at present. In the following 
essay, the author points out several sUnd> 
ards which he thinks must be changed 
before athletics can be of the greatest 
bvnefi t . Note what he th i iiks the standards 
and benefits should he. 

Practically every freshman, urdeas 
restrained by a ban from the throne,* 
will write a theme on the benefits of 
athletics. He will begin his theme by 
writing: “The benefits of athletics 

*From IVAtcA Wtiy Parn<it*u*. 

from lAron<.* being forbidden by the 
instructor. 


are threi*fold: physical, mental^ and 
moral.” The second paragraph will, 
of course, l>e devoted to the physical 
l>enefit.s, the third to the mental 
benefits, the fourth to the moral 
l>enefits, and the fifth to the conclu* 
fuon, w'hich invariably reads: “Thus 
we see that the benefits of athletics 
are threefold: physical, mental, and 
moral.” I have endured such themes 
by the score, and that trinity of 
athletic virtues has been so impressed 
upon me that no one could possibly 
per.Huade me that they do not exist. 
Also, it is impossible for me to think 
of athletics except in the form of a 
freshman theme. The form has become 
a part of my thinking, so completely 
a part that I cannot discuss athletics 
independently until I have expressed 
the point of view of the xindergradu' 
ates in their own way and manner. 
If the reader wishes, let him skip the 
theme that follows. It isn't really a 
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part of this essay; it is merely a mental 
purgative written to make the essay 
iUelf possible. 

The DEHEms or Athletics 

The benefits of athletics are three- 
fold: physical, mental, and moral. 
They benefit a man physically f>ecause 
they develop his l>ody, mentally 
because they teach him to think fast, 
and morally because an athlete devel- 
ops a fine character. 

If a man is going to be a good 
athlete^ he has to have a fine l>ody. 
No weakling can Ik* an athlete. t)nly 
fellows with fine physiques make goocl 
athletes, and a fellow can’t Ik* a goo<l 
athlete unless he tak«*s care of his 
body. You can’t .smoke and drink 
and play around with loose women 
and be a good athlete. You'v** got to 
take care of yourself. Training 
develops your l)ody. It makes you 
stronger. Therefore, sine** a fellow 
has to have a fine body to l>e a good 
athlete and he has to tuke care of it 
and go straight, athletics develop a 
man physically. 

Athletics develop a man mentally 
because they teach him to think fast. 
All good athletes think fast. You 
can't think slow and get footl>a]i 
signals. You’ve got (o work fast or 
you will confuse the whole team. 
Tennis players and basketball players 
think fast too. Then*fore, since ath- 
letics teach a man to think fa.st, they 
develop you mentally. 

Athletics develop you morally 
because you’ve got to go straight if 
you're going to be a good athlete. 
You can’t dissipate and be a good 
athlete. An athlete has to learn team 
play, which makes him know what 
good sportsmanship is. Therefore, 
since athletics teach a man to go 
straight and teach him the value of 
team play, athletics develop a man 
morally. 


Thus wc* sec that the benefits of 
athletics are threefold: physical, mm- 
lal, and moral. Thev benefit him 
physically by developing his body, 
mentally by making him think 
fast, and morally lK*cause he’s got 
to work witlj the other fellou* and 
go .straight if he s going to be a good 
at 1 1 let e. 

Little a.s one may think of the fre.sh- 
man meflKKl. the valulity' of mo^t of 
his ideas milst be admitted. His jogir 
is not entirely fK-rfcct, and his (he.d> i.' 
hardly establishes!; f>asjeally. however, 
he i.s talking sense. The p by. deal 
lH*nefii.« of athletics are too (»bviou> 
to m*ed jastifieatioii. I am inclined 
to Ik* a bit dubiotis? aUMjt the mental 
licnefils, since the kind of thinking 
that athletics < lem a u<i is randy (»f ihe 
highest or<ler. An instantaiu^ms sud 
sure physical reaction to .h stimulus* 
is nec<-jy<ary to .'atisfaetory athletje 
results, but .such a react jem cun he 
caliwi thinking only by st ret eh jug 
definitions grotesquely/ It js .safi*. 
however, to say that u healthy body 
makes for a clear min<i, and so we can 
grant the fn^.^ihruan the right to say 
that athletics at least hel]) a man 
mentally. Athletics do arou>e in tiieir 
luirticipants a realiratum (»f the value 
of team play, they <|o initxd some men 
toward clean living; anil sojiie forms 
of them, teimi.s for example, hold up 
a standard of go4)cl sp(l^tsuu^n^h(^> 
that is altogether admirable; sojor <,f 
them, on the other hand — foothail. 
for example^do nothing of the .xori. 
Before I say some unpleasant things 
alK>ut athletics, let me assure the 
reader that I am enthusiastic aUuit 
all kinds of sports and that I do not 

' MlidUf (vdUkj'l’tfi: truth or sccurspy of 
somethin^ as s mode of procedure. 

• dukiou* (da'bf-As): doubtful. 

• sftwietus (stlm'fl-l«s> ; soy thing thst cxcit«*3 

actioo. 

• protta^uelii (ftS-UaklU : until Ihoy arc out of 

shspo. 
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believe that mter-collegiate athletics 
should be abolished. 1 can, and do, 
make a fool of myself at all athletic 
contests, baseball excepted, and my 
excitement at a good football game is 
completely idiotic and altogether 
delightful. Only bad baseball games 
interest me; not enough happens in a 
good one. Six home runs, three 
pitchers knocked out of the box, and 
about a dosen errors make a baseball 
game that has enough action to be 
interesting; a pitcher’s battle may be 
exciting to the umpire, but to the 
spectator— to me, at least — a sand lot 
game of one ol’ cat provides ten times 
the drama. 1 hope, however, that my 
confessed lack of enthusiasm for base- 
ball will not disqualify me to discuss 
athletics in general without undue 
bias. 

If professionalism could be done 
away with, no argument worth a 
moment’s notice could be brought 
against athletics. Their virtues are 
many, but professionalism is a sin 
so heavy that it almost }>alances the 
virtues; It is an octopus with such 
long arms that it grips not only the 
men paid hut in some ways the entire 
.student l>ody. For the moment, how* 
ever, let us ignore the faults of ath- 
letics and pay tribute to the color and 
tmjoyment that they bring both to 
the college ami to the general public 
as well. 1 confess to no great interest 
in the general public’s pleasure in 
college athletics, but that pleasure is 
so obvious that it must at least receive 
recognition. 

For most of us the pageantry of 
college life is sotnething rich and 
beautiful, from the parade of the 
faculty in cap and gown at the begin- 
ning of the year to the hnal parade at 
commencement. Nearly all academic 
rituals’ are lovely, partly becatise 

' Qcadtmie (ftk't-dlm'Ik) rjludb 

moDi«s coQbteUd with coUec« Uf#* 


moat of them are simple and unaffected 
and partly because they have dignity. 
The undergraduate parades usually 
are lacking in dignity, but they have 
color and to spare. No one, I am 
sure, would willingly part with them — 
no one, that is, except those so arid 
emotionally that they shrink from the 
boisterous high jinl^ so naturally a 
part of youth. To me undeigraduates 
are ridiculous only when they adopt a 
code of serene maturity. Harvard is 
great, perhaps our greatest university, 
and no one bows more humbly before 
its faculty and its equipment than I 
do. I wish, though, that the under* 
graduates could forget that they are 
Harvard men and remember that they 
are American boys. Harvard Yard 
could be a pleasanter place if one occa- 
sionally saw some boisterous young* 
sters playing catch on its shaded lawns 
or if one were ever startled by hun- 
dreds of the boys whirling madly 
under the elms in a spontaneous rally. 
It is quite possible to be an earnest stu- 
dent and a kid at the same time, and 
most Harvard undergraduates are not 
so lost in .study that they cannot afford 
an occasional hour for natural play. 
Plenty of Harvard boys play tennis 
and the socially 6litc,’ of course, play 
golf at various country clubs, but 
otherwise athletics seem to be con- 
fined to the teams and the extremely 
thin college life to the Yale game— and 
the Yale game as a spectacle is nothing 
to get panegyric* about. 

At its best a football game is the 
most impressive pageant that Ameri- 
can life affords, and I, for one, would 
not \sillingly forgo that pageantry. 
True, it is almost always done badly 
in the East, so badly, in fact, that one 
wonders how the participants can 
ignore their opportunities so blindly. 

• iUU : tociftl ]«sderi. 

pantgyrie (piD'e-jIr'Ik) : five extrsvftgsnC 
prab*. so iato 
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THB STADIUM, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, TOPICAL OF AfllUtTlC. 
FIELDS AT MANY UNIVERSITIES IN THE COUNTRY 


Harvard ai^ain /urnishi*a a convomont 
vxample. In the la.st few years, ii has 
blundered to the extent of counte- 
nancing an excellent hand, hut the 
band forgot itwdf so far as to apiwur 
in white flannels and red sweaters. 
Worse yet, it paradetl on the field. 
It paraded very nicely, true, and went 
through rather intrirate and interest- 
ing evolutions with fine rhythm and 
precision. This simple attempt at 
pageantry invariably deliglited the 
Stadium crowds, but the Crimson 
(the Harvard undergraduate daily 
paper) broke out in a cold sweat of 
indignation in editorial protest. Such 
small college antics were beneath the 
dignity of Harvard, and so on and so 
on, with self-conscious smugness and 
childish pomposity.* The band, I 
believe, still marches, but it alone 
lends any color to a Harvard gamc- 
The pageantry comes from the enor- 
mous crowds only. Good singing and 
good cheering would smack too much, 

1 suppose, of vulgar efficiency. At 

• T^pontv (pSm.pfif 'f*tl) : f^Imj of very 
importooee. 


any rate, at all the eastern eolleg<*> 
both the ch<*ering and the singing ure 
offensively had. The lead<Ts run up 
and down like drunken <'h»\vn>- (> 
< i i gn i 1 )• ? — a n d 1 he u m h ‘TRrn< I u a t > u w j 
cheers and .<ongs with uri.<i<>eruf jr 
Indifference to pitch and rhythm. 

The middle western colleges manage 
such athletic occasions far Ijoifer. 
but U is only on the Pacific ('oast 
that the true pageantry of a foot- 
ball game is understood. No public 
occasion in this country is so over- 
whelmingly gorBe<»us as a California- 
Stanford game. It blazes with color. 
The California cheering section is an 
enormous rectangle of blue ami goM. 
the Stanford section a corre.'ilMuuling 
rectangle of flaming red. INorywhere 
there are flowers, chrysanthoinuiiis 
in thousands. The stage manage- 
ment is frankly obvious from tin* 
buglers on the highest part of the 
stadium to the marchings and counter- 
marchings of the two excellent bands. 
Nor do the colleges scorn to do well 
what they have set out to do: the 
cheer leaders do not race idiotically 
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up and down like gymnastic buffoons 
they stand still and direct their tre- 
mendous choirs. And how those choirs 
sing! The California cheering section 
is probably the largest male chorus 
in the worlds and until one has heard 
those thousands of young men sing 
“Hail to California,” he has yet to 
learn how stirringly splendid mass 
singing can be. I suppose the ^stunts” 
would horrify an eastern college man — 
that is, if they didn't make his blas6' 
(•yes bulge naively* with wonder ami 
admiration. He might learn, too, 
that a cheering section properly trained 
and properly conducted can produce 
meaningless sounds with such thump* 
ing vig(»r and rrackiing rhythm that 
they van lift the most flaccuP listener 
(>\ii of his seat. Outside of the 
football game itself, the spectacle is 
tremendously impressive — and it is 
Wautiful. 

Am I too ingenuously enthusiastic? 
1 doubt it. As a nation we are too 
self* conscious* to know how to play: 
wo act like old men before we have had 
our fill of instinctive gamboling.* A 
people that cannot “make believe,” 
that cannot dramatise its life into 
something more romantic than it is in 
itself, is a people lacking in vitality, 
in imagination. Communal* play is 
healthy and invigorating; without it a 
nation soon grows old and stale. 
Perhaps it is a remaining trace of (he 
Spanish influence that nmkes Calif- 
ornians lose thentsclves so completely 
and joyously in a kind of fiesta.* but 
whatever the reason, the carnival 
spirit lives there abundantly and 

• buffoQnt: cIowM. 

(blS-tS'): hftvinf 9««n too much to be 
euily impressed. 

• neieety (Di^vni): uneffectedly. 

• /taeeid (flik'sTd): Ucking io firmneM. flebby. 

• $el/<on»eioiU: conscious of one's ecu end person. 

• pleyfns. 

• eemmueot (kSm'mC-DdI): cbmmuoity. social. 

• fitala (fyie'ti) : festival, celebration. 


brings with it a spontaneous ardor in 
living that is lacldng in the drabber* 
Bast. 

It is not less of this kind of ”rah* 
rah spirit” that I am asking for but 
more of it. Let us have all the 
pageantry we can get, and the more 
gorgeous it is, the more completely it 
justifies itself. And if the football 
games turn mature, sedate men into 
howling, happy fools for a couple of 
hours, the greater their virtue. Any 
one incapable of realising the drama 
of an athletic contest or incapable of 
reacting to it is a person to be pitied — 
or scorned; I don’t know which. 
Such people wander importantly 
around art galleries admiring this 
statue or that and never see the finer, 
more living beauty of a half back 
poised to throw a forward pass; they 
applaud a dancer ntoving with mechan* 
ical accuracy to an orchestra’s sharp 
beat and miss the subtler and more 
w'onderful art of a tennis player flashing 
across a court >^ith spontaneous grace; 
they listen raptly to a symphonic 
poem'* and never hear the breath- 
taking rhythm of a sprinter’s spikes; 
they go to the theater and learnedly 
discuss suspense and denouements ^ and 
see no drama in a tie score, the bases 
full, two men out, three balls and two 
strikes. 1 don’t believe such people 
really care for art or music or drama; 
they have neither eyes that see, nor 
ears that hear, nor hearts that beat; 
they are poseurs'* fooling themselves, 
"finished and finite clods untroubled 
by a spark.”** When a man gets too 
old to play, too sophisticated to lose 
himself in the delight and drama of 
others’ play, it is time for him to die; 
if he was never capable of losing him- 

• drabbtt: duller. 

**«ViHpAoAt« poem: kind of muaical compoBiClon. 
•• dinoHtmfnt (di-nfib-mCN') : th® outcome. 

•* pomurf (pC-<Sn'>: those who post. 

^Quoted from Browsinf's "Rsbbl Ben Ezra. 
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self in hia own play or that of others, 
he never had enough inmginalion or 
vitality to live. Life without play 
would be intolerable; life without 
pageantry would be ugly; and life 
without many a place where we can 
give ourselves completely to vivid ex- 
citement, whether it la* theater, eem- 
cert hall, or football stadium, would 
be hell. The more such plaeo. the 
better. They affonl reieu.*<i» that is 
necessary, delightful, ami often l>eauti- 
ful — and the Ix'auty of an athleiie 
contest U often rar<* and fine, as the 
Greeks well knew In the days of old, 
Nor do I object to the great stadia 
and the vast sums spent on main« 
taining them. Primarily, the stadia 
exist for football alone, and in most 
colleges football supports not only 
itself and Us particular stadium but 
most of the other athletic teams os 
well. Whul difference does it make 
whether a large crowd or a siiinll one 
watches a football game just so long 
as the college itself does not have to 
expend its precious dollars to make the 
game possible? 1 do object to the 
large salaries paid to coaches, espe- 
cially football coaches, partly because 
they tend to glorify (he coaches into 
a splendor they have not earned and 
partly because athletics can confer all 
their benefits without any such absurd 
expenditure of money. The amount 
of money that coaches can, and do, 
demand comes, I think, from a false 
evaluation of athletics and from mis- 
taken loyalty to the college. In the 
first place, crack" teams are in no 
way responsible for the various ath- 
letic virtues that 1 have just granted; 
those virtues come not from expert ness 
but from the contest itself. Any two 
small colleges that cannot afford 
expensive coaches get just as much 
good and just as much thrill from their 
annual game as California and Stan- 
ford do or Harvard and Yale. If 
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Harvard and Yale dr>ppod their pro- 
fessional coach e.s tomorrow, the attend- 
ance at 1 heir g?it lie next year would lx* 
just large a.-i ever and the enihusi- 
Ji.sm just Hs great. Alumni coache.'^' 
would -^erve in the end quite as satis- 
factorily a.s prrife>sionai coache.s --and 
the pixifessioii.Hl eoach, who is nothing 
more or less than a hired man, wouhJ 
loM* t lie godlike presl ige- ciiat he enjoy.- 
at present. A college coach of a 
succeitfful team is idolised so idiotically 
that many of the undergmduates seem 
to get him confuMnl with (Sod, The 
mental process jmtuis to be thi>: 
athletic success brings the college 
glorious prestige; the coach tiiake.s the 
prestige possible; ergo, the coach is a 
man with well-nigh divine powers. 

The reasoning is faU* on every 
count. First, athletic success due.s nut 
bring a college pn’stigeof any nioruejii : 
at best, it is peuwing, ami a college cun 
hold its prestige with very bad a ( fi- 
let ic teams, u fact of wliich Harvard 
furnishes ample proof. S<‘condly, no 
coach has the power within him self to 
make a fine footbtdl team out of com- 
monplace material. Gri*at athletes 
are born just as truly as poets are. 
Kxpert coaches can dc* vise strategic 
plays, (hey can weld a group of 
competent players into a foriiii.bble 
unit, and (hey can develop the gifts 
of individual players; but more they 
cannot do. That, the reader may say, 
is quite enough, and from a profe>- 
sionul point of view it is. No one ask> 
a horse trainer to make a good horse 
out of a bad one, but college folk ilo 
expect their high-priced coaches to 
make good football players and good 
football teams out of boys w|io have 
little aptitude for football. Percy 
Haughton, marvelous coach though he 
was, could give Columbia nothing but 

'otHMni focfktt: trainers chos«D from among 
Che traduatea o( a school. 

* {prta-i»8h'l : reputacinn for superiority. 
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a mediocre team. He didn't have 


time to develop his system, the news- 
papers explained. My guess is that be 
didn’t have football players. 

In a way the expensive coach is 
symbolical of the whole professional 
attitude which is destroying the value 
of college athletics. There is alto- 
gether too much interest in winning 
and not enough in the game. L«t us 
keep our attention on football for the 
present, since it is the worst offender. 
The coach is paid a high salary to 
produce winning teams, and produce 
them he must or lose his salary. The 
result is that he trains his squad as if it 
were composed of race horses. 1 am 
not complaining of the training rules 
but of the time taken and the point of 
view adopted. Football isn’t played 
for sport; it is played as a desperately 
serious business, and the players have 
to give hours of attention to it daily 
as if the next game were their sole 
interest in life. A star player onee 
said to me: “I wish I knew how to get 
off the team. It isn’t that I want to 
quit playing football. 1 like it, but 
Vm sick of playing it as if my life 
depended on it. It’s too damned 
serious. There’s no fun.” Certainly 
the rigorous training can’t be fun for 
nio.st of the players, and if they don’t 
gel practically eontinuous enjoyment 
from the game its ba»<ic value is gone, 
sinee the pleasure that it gives to the 
spectators must be considered as 
secondary. 

In other words, the spirit of football 
is vs'rong. “Win at any cost” is the 
slogan of most teams, an<l the methods 
used to win arc often abominable. I 
have heard of one college team that 
made a practice — at least, so several 
of its members asserted — of rubbing 
the lime from the lines into their 
opponents’ eyes at every opportunity. 
In nearly every scrimmage the rough- 
est kind of unsportsmanhke play is 


indulged in, and the broken arms and 
ankles are often intentional rather than 
accidental. Worst of all, the players 
are tinned to take such rotten ethics 
as a natural part of the game. A few 
months ago I had a long talk with a 
famous eastern football star whom I 
shall call Peters. He told me quite 
casually in the course of our conver- 
sation about football that Jones of X 
College had kicked him in the face 
in a game the preceding season. Now, 
Peters and Jones had gone to prepara- 
tory school together and had been 
friends for years. It happened that 
I knew Jones very well, and I protested 
that I did not believe that he would 
deliberately kick any one in the face, 
especially a friend who happened to be 
on an opposing team. 

“Oh, it was all right,” Peters 
explained. “You remember Smith 
(a team-male of Jones) got kicked in 
the face in our game last year, and the 
whole bunch was out to get back at 
us.” 

He bore no resentment against 
Jones; in fact, he frankly considered 
that he had w'hitewashed his friend 
completely. 

Perhaps he had, but I am j^wt 
chicken-hearted enough to doubt it. 
Jones, notwithstanding his sise and 
strength, is one of the gentlest souls I 
have ever met. If he kicked Peters 
in the face, and I am perfectly willing 
to believe that he did, he did it for 
one or two reasons: either years of 
football plajing had persuaded him 
that brutality was necessary and 
inevitable, or the telegram that every 
member of his football team received 
just before the game excited him to 
merciless revenge. The telegrams 
came from an alumni club, and each 
one read, “Remember Smith.” 

Football might well learn a lesson in 
sportsmanship from tennis, in which 
the code is high and reverently ob- 
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eervdd. College tennis players strive 
to win, of course » but they strive with 
dignity and courtesy. Good feeling 
is absolutely necessary to a tennis 
match--and it is significant, 1 think, 
that an umpire isn't. No one is going 
to cheat under any circumstances, and 
most players are more than >siliing 
to sacrifice a dubious point. Even 
too much earnestness is rather bad 
form ; the game is the thing. 1 remem- 
ber watching a college match in which 
one of the participants was too serious. 
He played fairly, he was perfectly 
courteous, but he looked downcast 
when he made a poor shot, and he 
never expressed by look or word 
admiration for a good play by his 
opponent. A youth sitting beside me, 
a member of the team, finally ejacu- 
lated in disgust: '*Just watch that 
guy, will you? You'd think he was 
playing for money.'* 

Well, football players act as if they 
were playing for money, and many of 
them are. What is the sense in the 
constant hypocrisy' alniut paid ath- 
letes? There is nothing amateur al>out 
most college athletics, football espe- 
cially, either in apirit or in fact. 
Nearly every college athlete that 1 
have ever known (and 1 have known 
dozens of them) who wasn't financially 
independent received money for his 
services to some team. The pa>'ment 
is often disguised so that it is hard to 
detect, but the money is given as pay- 
ment nevertheless. For instance, a 
loyal alumnus employs an impecunious* 
athlete to work in his office. The 
work is remarkably light; in fact, it 
usually takes practically no time at all 
^and the salary is splendid. Some 
athletes receive free room and board 
from their fraternities. Occasionally 
the fraternities bear the burden; often 

• hypoirity (hT-p6k'r(^: 4ce of pr«t*A4in( to be 
oac it not. 

*ioipwunwu« : moneyleea. 


alumni pay the athletes* bills. Unless 
I have ^en lied to repeatedly, there Is 
one college where the entire football 
squad is established in a hotel during 
the season, fed and roomed gratis * and 
paid thirty-fi%*e dollars a w'eek. 1 
asked a trainer last summer why so 
few good football players seemed to 
be coming to hi.s college. He smiled 
sardonically and replied: ‘‘They all go 
to Z or X.’* 

“Why, I demanded, “are they going 
to those two colleges all at once?'* 

“They pay them so well. It coat 
X over $20,000 to put its freshman 
team on the held la.«t year.'' 

As a rule, the players' salaries an* 
dUguised as jol»s, but ^oiTietimei: money 
U offered outright. I shall alwa\> 
remcml>er the aniuseincnt of uri ath- 
letic friend of mine who was thinking 
of leaving college for ri'O.MUis that had 
nothing to do with football. Hr 
called on me to di;<cuss his trouble^, 
finally <lccidc(l to stay in college, and 
returned to his room at mhlnight . Hr 
found three mrmlHTS of the local 
alumni club w*aiting for him — M*ith our 
hundred dollars. 

It is necdles.s to lulior the argument. 
Many college athletes are dirertlv nr 
imlirectly pai<l — and c^ erybculy iidi- 
matcly in touch \nth colleges knows it. 
Furthermore, some of the athletes 
come to college for the money they 
receive and for no otijer r<*ason. It i.' 
these outright prc>fes.<ionuls who give 
rise to the tradition that all athletes 
arc numskulls. Isd mo pause long 
cnotigh to ridicule that idea. Hraito: 
and braNM) arc in no wise inronijiatiblr, 
and some of the best students I have 
ever had wen* athletes. Most of the 
members of any team in a liigh^gradr 
college arc quite as intelligent as the 
average undergraduate, and some arc 
far more intelligent; on the other hand, 
there are always a few brilliant per- 

• praiis (gri'cbl : free. 
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THE GREAT YALE BOWL 


formers who were devisee P hy the *U- 
wiso ('reutof to l)e longshoremen.’ 
They flock into the “snap" courses; 
they receive money from alumni for 
tutoring and morv direct aid from 
f rien d 1 y u n<lergrad \i a t es. Soinet i mes 
they even graduate, but usually they 
arc “Hunkecl out" and go to another 
college to earn an easy living for 
unotiier year. What could be more 
anachronistic* and rejK'lIent^ than a 
college team winning in an amateur 
sjiort by virliic of the prowess* of 
hirf*d niorcms?* 

The professionalising of athletes and 
the playing of the game for winning's 
sake rather than for the game's sake 
give rise to an hysterical over- valua- 
tion of the imimrlance of athletics in 
c'very w'ay. A game of any kin<l is 
important for the pleasure it fpves the 
performers and olwrrvers, and for no 
oilier reason. C'olloge athletes ought 
to take part in various sports mainly 
for the ploa.sure and Iwncfits they 
derive from sportsmanlike competition 

' dfMid: planned. 

> hngakoremtn: Uborm dn wharves. 
’dnflMroRiiUV (d-nftk’rS-nb'tIk): out o( ehrooo* 
logical agreement. 

• rtpeUenl: repulsive, tending to cause a person 
to turn away. 

» proiress; excellence in action. 

»moroRt; feeble-minded Individuals. 


and vigorous exercise. And if college 
athletics were not professionalised into 
a state of undergraduates to indulge 
in them instead of a scanty few. 
“Making the team" ought not to be 
so important in the end as making 
health and pleasure, but in nearly 
every college the equipment for sport 
is largely limited to the use of the 
teams. Let us take as an example the 
University of California, the largest 
university in the world. When I 
entered there in 1908, the registration 
was about 2500; and the gymn&'^ium 
was inadequate. Now each year there 
are about 3000 freshmen, and the same 
old gymnasium has to serve— but 
California has a stadium as large as 
the Yale BowP and a practice football 
fiekl. There are at most twc've tennis 
courts. Harvard has had its famous 
stadium for many years, but consider 
the Heming Gynmasiutn! Yale is 
making plans, I understand for a large 
gj'mnasium, but the Bowl, useless most 
of the year, seats its 70,000. And so 
it is In most colleges; enormous 
amounts of money are spent on the 
teams and very little on the rest of the 
students. As I said earlier, I have 

» YaU Bcrf; If ill the Eskimos In eh« worM 
ww in the YeJe Bowl, it wouJ4 

only b« h«lf full. 
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no object ioiLs to t)ie .stadia m tlicm' 
solves, but I do obJeH to tlie ne|clec| 
of the majority in order that un 
insigniheant minority may U* trained 
like race horses ami exhibited like 
Iirise Poit>erftnian‘ 

Most colleges do make an attempt to 
encourage intramural* >tM)rls. Then* 
are interfraternity baMdiall gam«*s and 
class competitions, but exeept in 
country colleges, most of the under- 
graduates do not get enough outside 
play. The loams are |>arasilcs lliat 
hog most of the eqnipitUHtt and 
money, (My metaphor is sadly mixed, 
hut I decline to surrender either 
"parasites’* or "hog. " Both worrlsare 
too exact.) Every one has to make 
way for the sacred team practice. 
While the season is on, the football 
field must not be used l>ecausc the turf 
will be cut; besides, the team is un it 
most of the hours free for play. Nor 
must the baseball diamond be used, for 
exactly the same reasons. The iittic 
space in the gymnasium must be given 
over to the basketball team wiieu 
setting-up exercises are not lK*ing held. 
At Dartmouth and Williams, the 

' P»m<rsiii'g)i pup*; a br««d of 

•moU do(s of GorriMA origio. 

’fnlromatrof (In'tri-mO'rai): within tb« walls of 
cb* colloft. 


slluatiun i> ulm<».st exactly the revetM' 
of w'Jiut I Jiuvc Ik*<‘Ji dcHTifnng. f</r 
tlicir playgrcMijui. aiul :ii mo-t cmJ- 
IcgcK the play area is >tricily limit c<l. 

Ill ihc end, all the fuiih- <-<>mc buck 
to profiNsidnulisin. WitlMua tin* jmi- 
f«*ssiojml athlete and the f»rob>si(iriul 
coach most of the evils notv clinging to 
athletics couhi 1«* ea*»ily bruslie<l o-'idc. 
It is time our college jM'ojile, aluriini 
and undergraduates, wen* imf>n*--ed 
with the fact that •'amateur” i- 
derived from the mu<)i-cuiijiigatcd 
amorc^ and that It mcan> ’ to Jove/ 
An Amateur is otic who doc.< a Ihiiig 
purely for the love of it, who plays a 
game as well as ho can In'causc lu' 
loves it An<J gets a lovers dciigln in 
playing it well. A true amateur, 
furthermoix*. plays like a gcmk niaii: 
he cart's too much for the game i<> 
smudge it with dirty practuTs. Aiui 
he plays hard to win. hut if ho lo.<c< he 
loses fiappily because it was good spin i . 

If American alumni and under- 
gratluatw ever learn the meaning ami 
spirit of the word •‘amateur," the 
iK'nefits of athletics may become truly 
threefold: physical, mental, and moral. 

* mudi-fOMiuptUf^ amnrr: inAnitiw form of 
(h« Latin word "t« lovo. " tagehl a.« thr 
typ« verb of 1h« Arst rnnjucaiion. 
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PONDERING OVER THE ESSAY 

1. The author of the preceeding eelec- 
tioD, Percy Marks, has had a wide back- 
ground of study and teaching in colleges. 
How does the Election reveal that he was 
well acquainted with his subject? 

2. What qualities of an essay did you 
6nd in the selection? What attitudes did 
the author express? Were they open- 
minded or prejudiced? Explain your 
answer. 

3. Did you find the style formal 
or informal? How do you distinguish 
between formal and informal style? 

4. What is your own attitude toward 
athletics? What do you think of the 
value of athletics? How do you think 
they should be conducted? 

EMERSON* 

By Henry van Dykb 

You itave rcB<l various selections written 
by En^opson in bt)th prose and poetry. 
You have cotne to tUitik of him, doubtles*, 
us a quiet and serious man. In the fol- 
lowing selection the avilhor wonders how 
Kjucrsoi; would faro t<Klay when it U so 
necessary to make "a loud noise to get a 
henring.’* 

Emerson's books, prose and versT*, 
remnitt with us and still live,— ** the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and trcaAurod up on pur- 
pose to ft lift* lK‘yond life. " That they 
nre eompunUms is proved by the way 
all sorts of coinpanicmablc people love 
I bom. 1 know a Pullman car con- 
ductor who swears by Enierson. A 
young French Canailian woodsman 
^who is going to work bis way through 
college) told me the other day that he 
liked Emerson s essays better than any 
other English book that he had read. 
Restive girls and boys of the “new 
generation'’ find something in him 
which appeals to them; reading farmers 
of New England and the West prefer 
him to Plato; even academic professors 
and politicians qualifying for states- 

■From CompancOMb^e BooJe*. 


men have felt bis stimulating influ- 
ence, although (or perhaps because) be 
sometimes says such hard thii^p about 
them. I guess that nothing yet writ- 
ten in America is likely to live longer 
than Emerson's best work. 

His prose is better known and more 
admired than his verse, for several 
reasons: first, because he took more 
pains to make the form of it as perfect 
as he could; second, because it has a 
wider range and an easier utterance; 
third, because it has more touches of 
wit and of familiarity with men; and 
finally, because the majority of readers 
prefer prose, since the charm of verse 
is revealed only in reading aloud. 

Hut for all that, with Emerson (as 
with a writer so different as Matthew 
Arnold) I find something in the 
poems which is not in the essays — 
a more pure and subtle essence of what 
is deepest in the nian. Poetry has a 
power of compression which is beyond 
prose. It says less and su^ests more. 

Emerson wrote to the girl whom he 
afterwards married: *‘I am born a 
poet— of a low class without doubt, 
but a poet. , . . My singing, to be sure, 
is very husky and is for the most part 
in prose. Still I am a poet in the sense 
of a perceiver and dear lover of the 
harmonies that are in the soul and in 
matter, and specially of the cor- 
respondence between them.” This is 
penetrating self-criticism. That be 
was “of a low class” as poet is more 
than doubtful — an error of modesty. 
But that his singing was often “husky” 
cannot be denied. He never troubled 
himself to learn the art of song. The 
mu^c of verse, in which Longfellow 
gained such master^', and Lowell and 
Whittier had such native gifts, is not 
often found in Emerson's poems. 
They* are alternately stiff and spas* 
modic,’ and the rhymes are sometimes 

• Thei$: Einer»OB*s poema. 

> tpotmodic (spiz-mSdIk) : i«rky. 
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Cbreadbaref sometimes ecceofric. 
Many of his poems are so condensed, 
BO tight-packed with thought and 
information that they seem to laiior 
along like an overladen boat in a 
choppy sea. For example this: 

The journeying atoms, 

Primordial wholes. 

Firmly draw, firmly drive. 

By their animate poles. 

But for these defects of form Emer- 
son as poet makes ample amends hy 
the richne&s and accuracy of his 
observation of nature, by the vigorous 
flight of his irnaginatiem, by the rleplli 
and at times the pa&siotiate c*c>nt rolled 
intensity of his feeling. Of love- 
poetry he has none, except the philo- 
sophical. Of narrative poetry he has 
practically none, unless you count 
Buch brief, vivid touches as.— 



By the rude bridge that arched the flmid. 

Their flag to April's brcerc unrurle<l. 
Here once the embattled' farmers stood. 
And fired tlie shot beard round the world. 

But his descriptive pieces arc of a 
rare beauty and charm, truthful in 
broad outline and delicate detail, 
every flower an<l every bird in its 
right color and place. Walking witli 
him you see and breathe New Englanti 
in the light of early mom. with (he 
dew sparkling on the graas and all the 
cosmic forces working umlcrncath it. 
His reflective and symbolic poems, 
like ''Each and All/* “The Prob- 
lem,** “Forerunners/’ “Days.” “The 
Sphinx,’* are full of a searching and 
daring imaginative power. He has 
also the genius of the perfect pf) ra.se. 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon/ 

As the best gem upon her rone. 

‘ fif btinf. 

• P«rtktnoH (Pir'tKe-nAn); aq aacient Greek 
temple e( Athena, the niina of which stilt 
stand OD the Acro^it in Athens. 


a At PH WAlOO BMrkV»N 

The silent organ loudest vhaiit.< 

The Ma«(ef ‘* rc<|uiein 

Music pours on nvirtnls 
lu beautiful disdain. 

Over the winter glai icra. 

I see the summer glow. 

And through the wild -piles I snowdrift 
The warm rose-huds lieluw. 

1 thencefur^tard attd long after, 

Listen for their barHike laughter, 

And carry in my heart, for days, 

Peace that hallows rudest wavs. 

His “Threnody,”* written after (he 
early death of his first -lx)rn son, has 
always sccmeii to me one of the mo.M 
moving elegies in (he English tongue, 
His patriotic poems. c.siK'einlly (he 
“Concord Ode,’* are un.suri>a>sOil as 
brief, lyrical utterances of ilic spirit 
of America. Also when the mind is 
in vigor, his sttiall volume of Poeing is 
a most companionable book. 

• Tkrtn^ff abrSn’O-dl): a Mne of lamentation. 
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Emerson’s house in concord, Massachusetts 


As liis prose Aometimes intrudes 
into his verso and checks its flow, so his 
fmotry often runs over into his prose 
and illutninates it. What could be 
more poetic in conception than this 
sentence from his first tK>ok, Ntiiurtt 
*'If the stars should appear but one 
night in a thousand years, how would 
men l)elieve nn<l adore and preserve 
for many generations the remem- 
l)rance of the city of God which had 
been shown!’' 

Emerson’s Essays are a distillation 
of his lectures. His way of making 
these was singular and all his own. 
It was his habit to keep note-books 
in which he jotted down bits of 
observation about nature, stray 
thoughts and comparisons, reflcetlons 
on his reading, and striking phrases 
which came to him in meditation or 
talk. Choosing a subject he planted 
it irt his mind and waited for ideas 
and illustrations to come to it, as birds 
or insects to a flower. When a thought 
appeared he followed it, *‘as a boy 


might hunt a butterfly, ” and when it 
was captured he pinned it in his 
“thought -book.” No doubt there 
were mental laws at work all the time, 
giving guidance and direction to the 
process of composition which seemed 
so irregular and haphaaard. There is 
no lack of vital unity in one of Emer- 
son’s lectures or essays. It deals with 
a single subject and never gets really 
out of sight of the proposition with 
which it begins. Yet it seldom gives 
a complete, all-round view of it. It 
is more like a series of swift and vivid 
glimpses of the same object seen from 
different stand-points, a collection of 
snap-shot pictures taken in the course 
of a walk around some great mountain. 

From the pages of his note-book he 
gathered the material for one of his 
lectures, selecting and arranging it 
under some such title as Fate, Genius, 
Beauty, Manners, Duty, The Anglo- 
Saxon, The Young American, and 
giving it such form and order as he 
thought would be most effective in 
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delivery. If the lecture was often 
repeated (as it usually was), the 
material was frequently rearrunffod, 
the pages were shifted, (he illustrations 
chang^. Then, after it had served its 
purpose, the material was again 
rearranged and published in u volume 
of Essays. 

It is easy to trace in the essays the 
effects of this method of writing. 
The materia) is drawn from a wide 
range of rending and observation. 
Emerson is especially fond of poetry, 
philosophy and books of nnec<lote and 
biography. He quotes from Shakes- 
peare, Dante, Goethe, George Horlx*rt, 
Wordsworth, Plutarch, Grimm, St. 
Simon, Swedenborg, Behinen the 
mystic, Plato, and the religious books 
of the East. His Illustrations come 
from far and near. Now they are 
strange and reitiotc, now homely an<l 
familiar. The Zodiac of Deiiderali;* 
the Savoyards* who carved tlieir juiie- 
forests into toys: t)ie /usfram’ i>f 
silence which Pythagoras made his 
disciples keep; Napoleon on tlw* IMUr- 
opkan* watching the drill of the English 
soldiers; the Egyptian legend that 
^very man has two pair of e>'Os; 
Empedocles and his shoo; (he flat 
strata of the earth; a soft mushroom 
pushing up through the hard ground; 
^all these allusions and a hundrwl 
more are found in the same volume. 
On his pages, close beside the Par- 
thenon, St. Paul’s, the Sphinx, Aetna 
and Vesuvius, you will read of the 

* Tht Z^iae of Donderoh: A c*rv«l zoduc found 
At Dtndcrth in Ecypt. TK« u an 

imn^nAry belt in 0)« h^veru inHudins iho 
ptlhz ot (he «un. moon, end zll (he pribdpil 

I MAneCi. Repreeenlotiona of it. ms (he one 
ound »t Dendersh. divide the beU into 
twelve perce. emch repremented by m symbol. 

M m Ftm. ■ lion. etc. 

*5aeoyard«: inhmbkmnu of Sevoy in Prmnee. 
where toys are made by (he people a( work 
10 their homea. 

* loafrtfm (lOa'trQra): a period of time of voryins 
length. * 

• Brilerophon; here the Enfliah abip (bat eerrled 
Napoleon to exile. 


White Mountains, Monadnock, Katah- 
din, the pickerel- weed in bhiorn, the 
wild geese honking acros,« the sky, the 
chickadee singing in the face of winter, 
the Boston Stale-house, Wall Street, 
cotton-mills, railroad.^, yuincy granite, 
and so forth. Nothing is too far a wav 
to seem re.ii to him. nothing too near 
to seem inieresiing and valuahle. 
There is an abundance, someiiine}* a 
superabundance, of niaierial in his 
essays, not always tveli-assoried, but 
all vivid and >uggesiivo. 

The structure of the essay, the way 
of pulling the material togeiher, does 
not follow any fixed rule or sy.-^ietii. 
Vet ill most cases it has a well -con- 
sidered and Miilahle form; it stands 
up; it is architect u rally huili, though 
the art is concealed. I once aiiius(>d 
myself trying to analyze some of ilie 
essays, and found that many of the 
best ones have a definite iheine, like a 
text, and follow a regular plan of 
development, with iniroduelion, dU- 
c iiss ion . a nd C( m cl u sion . I n son i v ca >(*.« 
Kmerson does not disdain ihe ’'head* 
and horns” of the old-fashioned 
preacher, and nunilH'rs hi.s fxnnts 
"first,” “second,” "third,"— perhaps 
even "fourth." But iliis is rare, Kor 
the most part the essays do not seem 
to be constructed but to givnv. They 
are like conversations with the sitipid 
things left out. They turn aside from 
dull points, and omit connecting links, 
and follow an at tractive idea wh eix'ver 
it may lead. They seldom exiiaust a 
subject, but they usually illuminate it. 

"The style is the man," and in this 
case it is well suitcci to bis material 
and his method. It Is brilliant, 
sparkling, geinlike. He has great 
freedom in the choice of words, using 
them sometimes in odd ways and not 
always correctly. Generally his dic- 
tion ia made up of terse, pungent 
Anglo-Saxon phrases, but now and then 
be likes to bring in a stately word of 
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Greek or Latin or^n, with a telling 
effect of contrast. Most of bis sen- 
tences are short and clear; it is only 
in the paragraph that he is sometimes 
cloudy. Every essay is rich in epi- 
grams.^ If one reads too much of a 
style like this, the effect becomes 
fatiguing. You miss the long, full, 
steady flow of sentences with varied 
cadence and changing music. 

Emerson’s river is almost all rapids. 
'Ihe flush and sparkle of phrase after 
phrase tire me after a while. But for 
u short voyage nothing could be more 
animated and stimulating. I read one 
essay at a time and rise refreshed. 

But the secret of Emerson’s power, 
(to change the figure), is in the wine 
which he offers, not the cup into 
which ho pours it. His great word— 
"self-reliance,” — runs through all his 
writing and pervades all that he says. 
At times it is put in an extreme form, 
and might lend, if rashly followed, to 
inlolleetual conceit’ and foll^'. But 
it is tnilunce<l by other words, no less 
potent— self-criticism, modesty, con- 
sideration, prudence, and reverence. 
He is an aspiring, hopeful teacher of 
youth; correcting follies with a sharp 
wit; encouraging noble ambitions; 
making the face of nature luminous 
with the glow of poetic imagination; 
and elevating life with an ideal patri- 
otism and a broad humanity. Id 
ah his writing one feels the serene, 
lofty influence of a sane and chastened 
optinilsm, the faith which holds, amid 
many appearances which arc dark, 
mysterious and terrifying, that Good 
is stronger than Evil and will triumph 
at last evcryw'herc. 

Read what he says in the essay 
called “(Compensation”: "There is no 
penalty to virtue; no penalty to 
wisdom; they are proper additions of 

• epigram (ip'l-frim); » short poem oo » siftfle 

thought or a writlan thought ten*ly ea- 

presaed. 

* eenceit: (alae prida. 


being. In a virtuous action I properly 
am: in a virtuous act, I add to the 
world; 1 plant into deserts conquered 
from Chaos and Nothing, and see the 
darkness receding on the limits of the 
horizon. There can be no excess to 
love, none to knowledge, none to 
beauty, when these attributes are 
considered in the purest sense. The 
soul refuses limits, and always affirms 
an Optimism, never a Pessimism.” 

This is the note that brings a brave 
joy to the ear of youth. Old age gladly 
listens to the satne note in the deeper, 
quieter music of Emerson’s poem, 
“Terminus.”* 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

1 trim myself to tlie storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef tlie sail. 

Obey the voice at eve* obeyed at prime: 
“I«owly faithful, banish fear, 

Right unw'srd drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.” 

PONDERING OVER THE ESSAY 

1. Henry Van Dyke, the author of the 
foregoing selection, was especially inter- 
ested in authors because he realised that 
they put the Iwst they had into their 
works. Why do you think he chose the 
life of Emerson as one especially inter- 
esting to study? Was he open-minded in 
his attitude toward Emerson? 

2. Why may the selection be classified 
as an essay? What attitudes does the 
author reveal? 

3. As you read the selection did you 
think that Van Dyke gave more con- 
sideration to Emerson’s stylo or to the 
thought expressed in his writings? How 
does Van Dyke’s style compare with that 
of Emerson? 

4. Suppose you were to write an eseay 
OD some author, what one would you 
choose? Why? >Vl»at could you apply 
from the author’s own life and worla to 
your own situation in life? Try writing 
an essay on a subject of this sort. 

» Tmntniw.’ eod. 

• al «*«.' in UUr life. 
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EGYPT 

By Burton HoLues 

The following selection Is a travelog — 
that is, it is a “chatty*' account of experi- 
ences in travel. Since it was w ritten other 
discoveries have been made about ancient 
civilisations. For instance, it is now* 
known that other civilisations are still 
older than the Egyptian, When the 
story was wTitten, too, Egypt owed alle- 
^ance to Turkey but now it i* practically 
independent. looking to Great Britain for 
certain protection. 

The selection should be read for enjoy- 
ment of the marvelous way in which the 
author tells his story. He will help you 
Me very clearly w hat lie saw' as he tra\'cled 
in Egypt a numlwr of years ago. Note 
how* opcn-mindedly he describes the 
remains of an old civilisation and helps 
you understand the land and people of 
Egypt today. 

To go to Egypt is to go back to the 
beginning of human history- Beyond 
Egypt lies primeval mystery. The 
earliest pyramid marks the frontier 
between the tmknow'n nnd the known, 
and in the wilderness of centuries that 
rolls between that pyramid and the 
oldest works of man in other lands, 
the only conspicuous milestones arc 
the other pyramids, and the other 
Egyptian monuments that rise along 
the Nile, For more than n score of 
centuries Egypt was the world. 

A voyage up the Nile is like u (huu- 
sand»mile mirage come true. In a 
mirage we seem to see wonderful 
things that we know to be impossible. 
Along the Nile we actually behold 
things that seem to be impassible 
because they are so w*on<lerful. A 
mirage is only an optical illusion of 
wonders and beauty in the desert; but 
the river Nile has created a wonderful 
and beautiful reality, and that reality 
is Egypt, the ancient land that was 
the mother country of antiquity-* 

Burton Holmet Tratfiofutt. V«l. II. 

• antiquity (Sn-trk'wl-tT) : •nei«ot (inn. 


The valley of the Nile w'as the 
cradle of our civilization. In the 
sands of northeastern Africa the seeds 
of human greatness brought forth the 
carijf'st fruit.s of promise* for our race- 
In I*^*pt, man first rose above the 
level of the brute. There, first, he 
began to cultivate the soil, to build 
cities, to establish governments, to 
wTile his stor.v, and to commemorate 
his deeds in monum<*nt> of stone. In 
Egypt. Art, letters, and Historj* were 
born- For us. “the heirs of all ages.” 
it is an inspiring privilege to visit this 
land of beginnings, this birt bland of 
the geniu.** of the human race. The 
]Cg>*pt of today is wortliy of its mag- 
ni fi cent t rad i t i ons. T1 1 e gra n deu rand 
the greatness of the past atill are there, 
palpable in forms eolo^>ul,* jndc>trur* 
tible, and os*erpowering. .^nd this 
Eg.vpt of the fath<)nile.'*s' pu.«»t. this 
Ivg.vpl that was the mother of the 
world that we know*, has calhd to us— 
children (»f the New World— aeros.« 
the eemturics and across the seas, and 
we come oluHliently ami gladly, fop we 
owe her mueli in duly ami in re.xjK'et— 
much more in nd mini I ion and in 
wonder. 

We who would reail un<lerstan<llnglv 
the w*orlcMK)ok of travel rmist sooner 
or later not only rea<l hut ^fudy ilie 
great first eliapler- the tlenesls of 
history— the pag<‘s writ in hieroglyphs 
on the old papyrus* inanuMTipi that 
tells the very cn living old Talc of 
Egypl. 

The traveler must perforce visii 
Eg.vpt backwards; he must begin with 

• furhrH /mth •/ ^r9mt$f: earlM>«( >•( a 

dev^lopiikK rivj])2a1k>n. [| j< n.i 
enurviy certain lhal thh* is trut- JWont 
dMM»vaftr» in the Tigris* Kur»hruo>» VaWvy 
that civilization besan thvr^ as cariy. 
at parhapa even earlier. 

•fcaiaa (jSn'yAsi: apirit. 

•t9to»*at (hd-466'dli: extremely Urge. 

• /alham\et* (fSth'Am-ldst: immeaaurabic. 

•pqpjrra# (pa-pl'riai: paper made from the 

atajjc 01 the papyrus plant, a loll reed that 
Croav betide (he Nile. 
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the picturesque Moslem* Egypt of 
today and work his way slowly back 
into the far more significant and far 
more picturesque Pharaonic Egypt of 
unnumbered yesterdays. 

England is now governing Egypt, — 
not directly, but through her masterly 
control of the native organizations, 
political and military. His Highness 
the Khedive Abbas II Hilmi ’ l>orn in 
1874. has l)een the nominal ruler since 
the death of his father, the Khedive 
Tewfik,’ in 1892. He reigns by the 
grace of the Sublime Porte;* he owes 
allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey:* his 
nations pay tribute to the '‘Sick Man 
of Europe,”* who, by the way, now 
seems to be getting well; but as the 
guide-book politely puts it, "the 
Khedive's independence of action is 
controlled by the British plenipoten- 
tiary.”’ 

For more than a quarter of a century 
Lord ('romer served in Kg>'pt as the 
British plenipotentiary. In his case 
the title was not a mere empty diplo- 
matic phrase, as It is in the case of 
many an ambas-sador or minister, He 
was trvily a plenipotentiary, endowed 
with full powers in the fulle.sl sense of 
the word, and wisely did he use the 
enormous iiiHuence that his position 
carried with it, to the glory of Great 
Britain, and to the lasting benefit of 
Egypt. True, he labored In the 
interests of fonagn hol<lere of ICgyptian 
bonds, but ho labored like a statesman, 
a groat man, and a good man. He has 
uplifted a downtrodden people and 

' (mSz'lfrn): MohAinm«lan. 

) (k^'dSv'; tt Hituti 

ihU'inl): This ruler hM been depoced sinee 
the article was written. 

• Khciliee Teicfik (tdo'flki. 

« Suhlime PorU: the government of Turkey. 
The term is no longer used. 

• o/ Turktv' Turkey is no longer ruled by 
a sultan. It is now a republic. 

*Sifk A/oN of Europe: term applied to Turkey 
when it seemed that the country was about 
to cease to exist. 

• pUnipoUntiarp {pl«n7*pO«tfn'shl.Sr1): repre- 

seotatlve who has very lar^e powers. 


given them two things they needed 
most — water and justice- Cromer 
found Egypt worse than bankrupt; he 
has made her credit good ; he has 
proved that honest government can be 
made to pay even in Egypt. He has 
transformed a nation of slaves into a 
nation of freemen. The free Egyptian 
of today has learned to smile and is 
forgetting how to cringe. The people 
who were ruled by the lash of their 
own rulers, whose fortunes and even 
lives might be taken at the whim of 
some officiul slave-driver, are ruled 
today with the strict but Impartial rod 
of British discipline— and though now 
and then they ki<*k against the pricks of 
law and order, they know that both 
their goo<ls and their lives belong to 
them. They are learning in long slow 
lessons the new art of self-respect, and 
those who know enough to think with- 
out prejudice are grateful to Lord 
Cromer and to the nation that sent him 
hither and lent him the necessary force, 
moral and military, to establish order 
and to secure to them rights never 
enjoyed under the ancient dynasties 
of the Pharaohs or under the tyrannies 
of the mo<lieval Pashas* or of the 
Khedives of later times, 

England is not in Egypt “for her 
health,” although many Englishmen 
do go there literally for their health, 
but she is there for the heolth of 
Egypt. ph)'sical, moral, and financial. 
England holds the keys of Egypt's 
gates and the keys of Eg>'pt's treasury. 
The native tnay protest, and the 
modern Eg^-ptian is a vigorous pro- 
testor, but the fact remains that 
Egypt belongs to England by virtue of 
the perpetual fiction of a temporary 
occupation. Egypt, before England 
came, was a land of lawlessness and 
pauperism. Alexandria, once the 
greatest city of a classic age, had 
shrunk to the estate of a poor fishing 

» : t{t]« pf k Turkiib ruler. 
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A VIEW OF ALEXAS'DKIA P<)MPt> S PJLLAK NtA'I HI, 
SEEN IN THE BA(,KGHOC'ND AT THE ftrCHI 


village of five thouiwiiid jwuIs. Today 
Egypt is rich niicl proiiiH*rous and 
Alexandria a thriving and attraclive 
city of more than three humlml and 
fifty thousand souls. 

To land in Alexandria at the height 
of the tourist season is to enjoy all the 
sensations of shipwreck, high-sen pi- 
racy, and wartime panic. Kxcit(»d 
Arab porters in red fez' and redder 
sweaters rush upon us, each eager to 
make a few piasters* hy making awa>‘ 
with as much importe<l baggage as can 
be slung around him^rach assuring 
everybody at the top of his lungs that 
he is the only real ‘’('ookV man”* 
in the whole combination- ‘MVant 
Cook?” ”HereCook.” “McCook.” 
“Cookf” “Coo-oo-oo-k!” “Coo-oo- 
ook!!!” They know that the infideP 

/ffe)- small brimisas hat tormsHy worn by 
sll Mohamm«dtns. 

' smftll «lv«r coins- 

•Csoi'* non: mta from Cook’s tavrist az«ncy. 

' ^ UoKsmmodsn. snyoM 

in Ood, buc is not » Mobamme* 
ua. ToB includes Cbristiano sod Jom. 


U'lieves in Cmik. They think (hat 
Cook is the g<Hl of the uiiU^ljc ver. for 
the coiifus(><j and lH*fu<l<ihxl newminer 
always elutehes at (hat word •'Cuuk.” 
as a drowning mim gr.axpx at a life- 
preserver. M en 1 1 f i me 1 1 ie\’ el u J e li \'ou r 
oases, or anyisMlys. and pih**^ o( 
baggage melt away and ilUapj.enr. we 
know not wihtluT. W'e simply ki low 
that our lM‘longiugs have vaui?luHl in 
a storm of talk. Egypt is the verbal 
storm eenler of the universe. 

We find moilern Alexamlria an 
admirable eity with little to roeall her 
brilliant history, whieli reaehes hark 
to the golden days when the "(llorv 
that was <»reece’' touehwl and trans- 
figured for a time the fallen empire of 
the Pharaohs. l*he eye Indmlds no 
confirmation of the claims of the IiIn- 
torians who tell us of an Ale.xandria 
which was as grand an<l noble in her 
marble splendor as in the intelleetxial 
vigor of her sons. Of all tier archi- 
tectural magnificence there now re- 
mains one solitary pillar, called Pom- 
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pey‘s Pillar because it is not Pompey’s. 
Even the date of its erection is not 
accurately known, but Dr. Botti» the 
curator of Alexandrine antiquities, 
assures us that this granite shaft, 
originally part of the vanished Temple 
of Serapis/ holiest shrine of pagan 
Alexandria, was re-erected on its mas* 
sive pedestal In the fourth century in 
honor of the Roman Emperor Theo- 
dosius,* who overthrew the pagan 
religion and established Christianity. 
We may say with reasonable certainty 
that this stone has been swept by the 
glance of all the famous eyes that ever 
hashed in Alexandria— the eyes of con* 
querors like (?aesar, Antony, snd 
Pompey, of scientists and artists like 
Euclid* and Apelles/ and of fair women 
as unlike one another as the lieautlful 
C'leopatra/ slave of the .senses, and the 
lioautiful Hypatia/ martyr to liberty 
of thought. But in all Alexandria 
there is no memorial to Alexander 
himself, unless it l)e the great city 
that still boars his name, or the light- 
house that marks the site of the 
eolossai Pharos* of antiquity, which 
was nearly six hundre<l feet in height 
and was regar<led by the ancients as 
one of tlie Seven Wonders of the 
World. Remains of it were visible 
until about six hundretl years ago. 
Tlion the sea swallowed its founda- 

• <«Sr'd-(>f«): • god M SAct«nt Efypt. 

• TkeodofiMM Romili »mp»ror 

who ruled in tnr fourth century a.d. 

> BucUH (a'kild): Greek mathemftlicinn of Alcx- 

arxlrii who dlBCOvered (he principles of 
e(ry. 

• Aptllti (d-pSVSs); s Creek pointer who b eoid 

to have painted a bunch of grapes so real is* 
tkally that the birds came and pecked thern. 
*Cffop(tlra (kle'd-pA'tr&i: a famous queen of 
Egypt in the later period, when Ecypt was 
under the Greek family of I'tolemies. 

• Hvpotia (hi>pA'8h(.d) : a famoue woman mathe^ 

jnaUcian of Alexandria. She waa a paean 
and w'as drastfe<l out of her ehariot and 
killed by a moo of Christiana because they 
resented her great influence and popularity 
in the city. 

> Pharog (U’rds): a MehlKouae at the entrance 

to the harbor of Alexandria. The lisht was 
supplied by a great fire od top of the tower. 


lions and cleared the way for the 
erection of this present tower, which 
is thus the direct successor of the 
classic Pharos that guided the Greek 
galleys and gave the name to every 
phare upon the coasts of France — to 
every faro of the Spanish main. 

There are two routes from Alex- 
andria to Cairo— one is the railway 
and the other the canal that brings 
the Nile boats down to the back door 
of Alexandria. We go by rail, first 
along the banks of the canal and then 
across the wide, fertile reaches of rich 
delta land, past teeming towns of 
unroinantic aspect, past miserable 
mud villages, over superb steel bridges, 
spanning the many spreading branches 
of the Nile, and at last, after 130 
miles of this new sort of monotony, 
our train, carrying its world- wander- 
ers, thunders Into Cairo, a halfway 
halting-place in their race around the 
world. Not to know Shepheard’s 
Terrace is a social crime. The traveler 
who has not trod the tile pavement 
of this terrace is little better than a 
stay-at-home, and the woman of 
fashion who has not sipped tea at the 
tables on the terrace dares not look 
hve o'clock* in the face. 

It is worth while to come to Egypt 
if only to indulge in the social joys of 
“the Cairo season," which begins in 
January and closes with the departure 
of tlic money-spending foreigners in 
early March. Meantime Cairo be- 
comes a kind of Oriental Paris or 
subtropic London— with here and 
there very pronounced suggestions of 
Atlantic City, Newport, and Longacrc 
Square. 

The modernisation of Cairo was the 
work of the first of the Khedives, 
Ismail Pasha,* a reckless but progress- 

• fift o'clock: th« hour at which •fternoon tea it 

aerv«d. 

* Umail Pacha (la'mft-Sl' pa-ahS'): KhedWe from 

1863 tQ 1879. Paaha ia a title, not part of 

the name. 
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sive despot ‘ who, catching the fever of 
civilisation in Paris, returned with the 
resolve to transform his city by the 
Nile as Napoleon III had transformed 
the city by the Seine. The festivities 
organised on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Sues Canal in IS69 cost 
Ismail more than twenty million dol- 
lars, and started Egypt on the road 
to r uin. H is oxt ra vagances pract i ca I ly 
placed his realm in pawm. He built the 
Opera House of ('airo, where Verdi's* 
Aida,* written to his order, was pro- 
duced in 1871. A statue of Ibrahim* 
Pasha, father of Ismail, stands in the 
Opera Square, an offense to true 
ijolicver.-i, who, according to the Koran,* 
hold it sinful to create the graven* 
image of any living thing. In this 
Europeanized quarter there arc caf6s 
on the sidewalks as in Paris, and we 
arc often pestered by the C'airo proto- 
type of the ParUian cawelot,^ or peddler 
of petty and unusually useless mer- 
chandise. But in Cairo the hawkers 
hawk more kinds of merchandise than 
you will believe even should I rea<l 
you a list of things offere<l me as I sat 
for half an hour at one of these caffe. 
I jotted down only the articles actually 
offered to me. I stopped at the fifty- 
seventh variety, for it was a mummified 
cal !* 

The first thing on the list was 
a live parrot ; then came such diverse 

> (di»'pdt): Abeolute ru1«r. 

’ Wrdi <vSr'Ql): ■ famous ItatlUn composer. 

• (k*S'dd): sn opers with itj seene Isid in 
Ancient ERypt. 

« Ibrohtm This nsme is (he Mine 

SB Abrshsm. 

> Koron (kb'rftn’): the Bsered booh ot the Moe- 

lemB. 

•froffn ifri’vin): csrved. 

• famelol {kimlb'): The word msy mesn s chesp 

Article or (he peddler who sells il. 

• mvmrnijlrJ fQi: In Ancient Efypt CAti werW 

BAcred to the te^dew UbAsti. snd no emt was 
ever killed. It is thnuRht thst eats were 
first domesticated in Egypt, end there is sn 
Ancient picture of a eat in the front of his 
mAAter'a boat, helping him hunt birds in the 
reeds growing out of the Nile. The bodies 
of cats were often embalmed like tboM w 
their masters, and thousands of these little 
mummies have been found. 


articles as inlaid chairs, pistachio 
nuts, dried fish, red fesMS, Soudan- 
ese monkeys, postcards, shimmering 
shawls, and an everlasting embroidered 
table cover held up to me a dozen 
times a day by an East Indian peddler, 
the most persistent nuisance of them 
all. At first it is amusing, but in time 
it tries the temper of the traveler to 
be perpetually urged to buy things 
that no one wants and everybody buys, 
for buy we do, every purchase being 
the occasion for a gathering of curious 
onlookers. Every passer-by wants to 
enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the 
stranger taken in. Apparently the 
native eye revels in the sight of coin 
passing from hand to hand. Where- 
ever money is paid out, dozens of alien 
but interested eyes caress the silver or 
the gold as it gleams in the open palm. 
You pay your ca1>man; he immediately 
shows the money to the hystanding 
natives who rush up to see how much 
you have given him. You buy a neck- 
lace or an imitation scarab* from one of 
the patriarchal dealers in brand new 
antiquities, and a group gathers to 
laugh at you if you have paid the price 
first asked, to compliment you with a 
look of deep respect if you have paid 
five cents instead of the five pounds 
demanded. The ups and downs of 
the stock market are nothing to the 
flights and falls of prices in this curio 
market on the Cairo curb. *‘How 
much?'* I ask of the man who offers 
me some tempting trifle. “Six shill- 
ings," is the answer. “I’ll give you 
six 1 say, merely to escape 

the purchase of a thing 1 do not want, 
but all in vain, for though six mil- 
hemes represent less than three cents 
I get the goods. 

But the real streets of Cairo arc not 


Acarob (tkir'db): a b«tl« BA«r«d in 

Efypt- ImAfM of thOM betllM wore oftoo 
CArved in ston« And UAod Id rinR*. 

• (msaylmz): the tbousAndth paK of 

AA Ef yptJAA pound. 
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found in the neighborhood of the hotel. 
We must plunge into the maze of the 
bazaars,* reeking with color. f>efore we 
can feel that wc are in the real streets 
of the real Cairo— the C'airo of the 
Arabian conquerors of ER>'pt; it is a.^ 
picturesque as any “Streets of Cairo” 
at an exposition. Everywhere there 
is strong appeal to eye an<l ear — an<l 
nose. We are in a world of n<ivel 
sights and sounds— and smells. Tall 
minarets* attract our gaze on high; 
loud-crying merchants call it tiown to 
the gay front of some dark, <ioepsel 
shop, one of the many thousati<l similar 
traps of temptation set for the tourist 
in these interminable bazaars. “To 
buy or not to buy?” that is the 
question with which the weak-willed 
stranger is everywhere con front chI. 
His only safety is to lift his eyes again, 
and in his admiration for the ethereal 
beauty of those fairy tmvers of the 
mosques* outlined against the |>ole 
blue of the sky of Africa forget the 
wordly lure of the curios of ('airo. 

There are so many mosques in C'airo 
that the stranger fixes few of them in 
mind. The names of only one or two 
stand out; the rest will l>c retnetnlicred 
merely as fragile, wonderful, and in 
most cases dilapidated l>uil<lings of 
great beauty, which, though by no 
means abandoned, have an air of sad 
abandonment. One that will never l>c 
confounded with the others is the 
Mosque of El Azhar.^ It is the scat of 
the greatest of Mohan)me<lan universi- 
ties, the most famous educational 
institution of the Moslem \>’orld— a 
world which complacently believes 
itself to be the only world that is 
worthy of consideration. It is not 
generally known that the Moslem 

• baiaort (b4-sln>: in«rk«t piMt. 

<mln'd-rlt«0: towm on wbicb lb« 
print* 9(*nd tt c«r(*in (iriM* in (b« 
dfty cp e»1I their foltowera tp pny«r. 

'mpTfuer (mSak*); Mohammedtn Phurchrp, 

* Bl Aihar {Sl d-shir'). 


belief is the most widely spread of 
all the religions of the earth, and 
though it seems to ittiinobilize^ every 
nation that iN'come.'i -and 

Moslem or Mu>lim mean^ 'the .•;uh- 
mitted, ” tbo.'M* who are submissive 
to the will of Allah —it is itself ever 
spreading and ever intTeusing in 
power, though never i)r<)gr»*^>ing. Its 
leading university in Cairo might be 
calk'd a sanatorium where the half- 
dead sciences an<l wis.loni of t lie Mid- 
dle Age.x are kept alive by all the art' 
of ignorance and bigot r\', 'I'liiTe are 
some seven thou.'^and .students daily in 
attendance; there are a Unit two Inm- 
dr«l teachers or lecturers on gram- 
mar, law. N'ligiori, sc'ieni'e, rnutlu'- 
malics, rhetorie. and pwtry, but ilie^r 
MolmirmiiHlan profe>sor.< are not per- 
mit tod to teach or to know anything 
that is not vouebcnl fur an<i euiu- 
memled by the Korun. This, of 
course, excludes all modern science, 
all history, alt aceiirale geography - 
in fan. everything worth knowing. 
AIwujxl to the last degrei* is the 
eurriciilutn of El Azlmr. and pitiful 
it is to see seven thousand I > right 
young minds U'ing fik*«l dull on the 
grindstone of the terrible Koran, to 
see seven tbou.^and luuigry >uub 
asking the bread of knowledge and 
receiving only the stone of jH'lrihe^h 
tradition. This so-called university 
creates and fosters more ignorance 
ami mental darkne.<s than any other 
institution in the world; and worse, 
it scatters its cur.'<e broudea.st over all 
North Afriea, and over .Arabia, Tur- 
key, Persia, the Moslem provinces of 
India, and all the Moslem lands ami 
islaiuis of the Orient, For all these 
countries send their mo.sl promising 
young men to commit intellectual 
suicide here in the halla and courts of 

» bring to a stand«lill. 

•p€trtfi«d solidified; turned to 

stone. 
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STUDENTS tN THE COURTYARD OF THE MOSQUE 


OF EL AZHAR 


El Azlijir, where the students sit in 
cirelos on the floor repeating audibly 
the useless lessons set for them to 
learn— swaying their bodies to and fro 
as if in earnest efTort to <ligest the 
lumps of petrifie<l wisdom with which 
their starving minds are being fed. 

In contrast to this studious roar of 
many %'oiccs is the calm quietude of 
other mo.sques devoted solely to praj'er 
and to religious meditation. In ever)' 
mosque we find the ornamental niche 
or mihrab' set in (he wall, marking the 
direction in which Mecca* lies, so (hat 
the worshij)er maj' always face the 
holy city when he prays. Deside it 
rises the or (he pulpit from 

which the Friday sermons arc dis- 

* (me'rib): the niche usuftlly eenlsins * 

copy of the Koran. 

* Mcern (mek'd): the snered city of tbe Mohnm* 

mednns. located in Arebii. 

* mimbar (mim'bir). 


(•our.'«e<l by the mmrn/ or clergy. 
Friday is kept holy by the Moslems 
liecause it was Adam’s birthday, and 
lx*cause Adam died also on Friday. 
The six great prophets re'^ered by them 
are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed. Each of these 
prophets is believed to have revealed 
a true religion; but as he who reveals 
last, reveals the best and truest faith, 
so the revelation of Mohammed super* 
sedes alt others as the true faith of the 
faithful. 

According to the Moslem doctrine, 
all who professed the Jewish faith, 
from the days of Moses to the coming 
of the Christ, were true believers; so 
also were those who followed Christ’s 
teachings until Mohammed came. 
But all who do not accept the revela- 
tion and obey the teachings of Mo- 
* imam (I-mSm')« 
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bammed, the lateet and the greatest 
of the prophets, are infidela^ and have 
no hope of heaven. Superb indeed ia 
the aasurance of bis followers— they 
know that they are right, that ail 
other men are wrong. 

As for the Moslem ideas of heaven, 
they are hopelessly material. Paradise 
is a place of luxury and ease, and the 
very meanest inhabitant is promised 
eighty thousand servants and seventy- 
two wives chosen from among the houri* 
of heaven, besides the wives he had in 
this world — */ Ae desirtt lo have the 
latter. No old, unpopular wife is to be 
forced upon him in his new abode of 
bliss. Moreover, the wives that be 
will choose in Paradise will be tall as 
palm trees and as graceful. Adam am] 
Eve, they uy, were sixty feet tall; thus 
we have been shrinking ever since our 
fatal start In life. Every heaven 
dweller will possess a tent of pearls 
and emeralds, wherein three limes 
every day, three hundred waiters will 
serve three hundred different dishes 
all at once, but— happy dispensation 
— the last morsel of each banquet will 
slways be as grateful to the palate^ as 
the first. Wine, which is prohibited on 
earth, will be served in heaven in 
quantities unlimited, but — joyous mir- 
acle-enough will never be too much, 
too much will never be enough! We 
learned of several curious petty SM])cr» 
stitutions while visiting the famous 
Mosque of Amr,* the oldest mosque in 
Cairo, built by the man who con- 
quered Eg^’pt in the name of the 
One God and of Mohammed his 
Prophet in the year 640, only eighteen 
years after the beginning of the 
Mohammedan era. Abandoned now, 
the Mosque of Amr is filled with 
worshipers only once a year, when the 
Khedive himself, bis entire court, and 

>Aeuri (bS&'rt): b«ftuUrul wgitiM. 

’ a* ^rattful to tiu poIaU: Ust* u rood. 

' Amr (iK&r). 


a multitude of the faithful come to 
pray amid the marble pillars. Then 
many try the efficac>'* of their prayers 
in a peculiar way, for he who cannot 
squeeze his body between a certain 
pair of pillars set very close together, 
can never squeeze his soul into the 
narrow portals of Mohammed’s para- 
dise, In one comer of this mosque 
we saw a woman livking with avidity* 
a certain spot in the wall, worn con- 
cave by the touch of many tonKUo, 
She did not cease as we approuchc^d, 
but continued to rub her tongue upon 
the stone until the blood begun to 
flow. Then she and her companion 
put on their veils and went away. 
**Sbc thinks that she is cureil,' 
our guide remarked, ‘Mhat is believed 
to be a cure for indigestion," They 

lick this stone with p>rHyerful a.«>iilui 1 y« 
until the tongue is raw, then, a.-^ our 
skeptical companion »ui<l. 'they c<iu'l 
eat too much and so, a/ course, they 
get well.’* 

The congregation Mrn in the eity 

mosques on Fridays consist of tuen 

no women, no Sunday bonnets, no 
mild flirtations, no hyniu-book held in 
one big hand an<i one little one. none 
of the things that make church-going 
easier for us. The M^n-lem woman 
prays, if she prays at all. at home. 
The man, the master, is the one who 
attends public .service and pra\> for 
blessings on his house. In >olenm 
state lie goes on Fridays to his favorite 
Dioscjue, the representative and proxy 
of those who are dependent on him in 
this life. The traveler often heur> 
the call lo prayer, but randy sees the 
caller, for the narrow streets seldom 
command a view of these tall towers. 
Therefore one day we lay in ambu>h 
for a muezzin.^ Bribing our way up to 

• rfifofti («'T-kd'»I): effect lvene«. 

• AnWifli (d-vldU-n): eAfern^as. 

(bl-dfl’i-d); iiligonoo, 

• musuin (md-etla): priest who calls the 

Uosisms to prayer. 
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the shaky balcony of an old mosque, 
we waited patiently till the noon hour, 
enjoyii^ the exquisite outlook. Two 
men had come up with us, but why 
one of them had climbed so high we 
could not understand, for he was 
blind and could not see the view. 
But presently the blind man, who is 
not dumb, oftens his wide mouth and 
launches fervently the midday call to 
prayer; he is the niruziin, and the 
words that he intones are these: 

“God is most great. I testify that 
there is no Deity but God. I testify 
that Mohammed is God's apostle. 
Come to prayer; come to security. 
God is most groat. There is no Deity 
but God. To those, other words are 
added, differing at each of the five 
different hours of prayer. The calls 
arc given at .'sunset, at nightfall, at 
daybreak, at umm. and at an hour 
midway between noon and nightfall. 

Far more effective to the eye than 
the mosques of the city proper are 
thoM' that rise from the sandy solitudes 
a little way beyuml the eastern gates 
of ('airo, whore, artistically aUgno<l, 
we sec the itine must graceful domes 
in all the realm of Saracenic' architec- 
ture. Til esc <lomes mark the tombs 
of the last dynasty of independent 
prinoe.s who ruled in Eg.vpl down to the 
Turkish conquest in 1417. This was 
the dyna.sty*of the Mameluke* Sultana, 
founded in Ki82 hy a Cirea-ssian* slave. 
The first of these great master-slaves 

• Saraftnie b«lonfinc to th« Sarft* 

cens. who rukd Exypt durinc tHe Middle 
Afea. They were Turks, but did not belong 
to the same division of the Turks as (he 
present inhabitants of Turkey. The present 
Turks are Ottoman Turks, while the Sara- 
cens were Scljuk Turks. The eruaaders 
fought the Saracens. 

• dynasty (dl'nd$-tl) : rulers belonging to one 

• Mamelnke (mSm'WOk) SHfldas; The Mame- 

lukes were slaves brought to Egypt and 
trained as soldier*. They were loyal and 
efficient, and the Sultans were not the only 
one* who rose to positions of power. 

• Ciffiutian (s$r-k&sh’dn): from the Caucasus 

region. 


waa Barkuk,^ builder of the grandest 
of these imposing tombs. Its domes 
and minarets are still intact, but its 
interior is all a wreck. The revenues 
that once supported this and the tomb- 
mosques of Barkuk’s successors were 
long since confiscated by a later 
government. For many years each 
mausoleum was maintained as a 
sacred institution, its endowments 
administered by a staff of holy men 
and its works of art cared for by a 
crowd of pensioners and servants. 
Splendid they must have been, these 
burial palaces here on the edge of the 
Arabian desert; splendid they are 
today, though crumbling fast despite 
the thoroughness of their construction. 
Five hundred years have not sufficed 
to mar the bold yet dainty pattern 
that adorns these domes, which look 
as if nets of curious design had iicen 
thrown over them, and at the touch 
been petrifie<l. Thus the domes are 
apparently enmesheil in nets of chis- 
eled stone. 

Another day we make a longer 
excursion across the suburban sands 
of Cairo, riding forth from the gate 
called Bab on Nasr, the “Gate of 
^'ictory,” on our way to the famous 
forest of petrified trees, about eight 
miles from tONvm. We reach the spot 
— a stone-strewn, sun-baked desert. 
“This is the forest,” exclaims our 
guide, but we look in vain for trees. 
Scientists declare that the trees of 
this forest are extinct. This scientific 
pronouncement of a self-evident fact 
might be called a “work of superer- 
ogation”*— the most unscientific mind 
grasps it at once. These are the most 
distinctly extinct trees on the face of 
the earth. On the ground, however, 
are fragments of what looks like wood, 
but feels like stone. 

• Bofkuk (bir-kSbkO : founder of the MemelukM. 

• tuptrfrog^iion (sfl'pSr-lr'S-gB'ehtt&): A duph* 

eatioB of work el reedy done. 
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THE MOSQUE OF MOHAMMEO ALl .WO IMLCtMOtL 


Our pock Pis* filiwi with sih'dinoiiN. 
wc gallop back towanl ('airo to visit 
ftt the aunscl hour the splcmihl Mowjiu* 
of Mohammed Ali, the dunMnaling 
feature of the Egj'ptian capital. Jts 
tall, slender minarets, ami its low, 
Rracefui domes are seen even from the 
<lcep, narrow streets. It rises from 
the midst of the stronghold known as 
the Citadel,' once (ho al>oclc of Khalifs 
and Khedives. It is the crowning 
feature of the acro/wlis* of C'airo. 

The builder of this (enipic was 
Mohammed Ali, founder of the ruling 
dynaaty; he designed it as his tomb, 
and in one comer of it he lies burie<l. 
His was a strange career; bom in Kou- 
melia,’ he became colonel of the troops 
of the Turkish Sultan and was sta- 

(•It'd-dai): (orUficfttioo io a city, uju- 
ally on the hisbeat point. 

•ofropoUt M-krCp'S-Ili); fortified hill. 

•Reumtlia {r«.m«ly4): part of what ia now 
Rornaata. 


Uoned in Egypt, Tlinmgli Kf.nrh 
influejK'c ho was appointed tiownior 
in 180.6. Two yours later lie foi|e<f an 
English attompt to got jm.w.-sjon of 
the country, and in IX M he perfortmd 
his most sensational and brutal c<>uif 
d'Hnt.* 

XapoUnm bad alroa<ly dofeated the 
Marneluk(*sand their foMowors. but the 
lH‘ys and priiicos of the Mameluke 
r^mc* •‘till j>i>vo.‘ixOil jM)U'er and 
hiniierctl (ho ambitious stdienies <>f the 
now (tovernor. One day Mobamined 
.\li gave a groat foasl in the ('ila<k j. 
Four hundred and eighty of the Munu- 
I ukes accept oil b i s i n vit at ion. Suj ktI >iy 
mounted, they ro<(e up through a deep, 
steep passageway loading from tlu* 
lower town. Thocavaleado^ mijs( have 

(kS&'dt-UO: teizur^ of 

by a sudden ztrok^. 

• r^ime rule, certain ore«r)it4tion 

or society. 

*f99cUad€ Ikiv'dl-kidV: froup of horsemeo. 
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been very splendid for those beys' 
were rich and filled with pride of race 
and pride of wealth. They bad been 
forced grudgingly to acknowledge Mo- 
hammed Ali master of Egj'pt, they 
were about to break bread* with him in 
sign of peace, and were content to 
wait until events should bring their 
party once more into power. But the 
man who was luring them to his strong- 
hold waited for no events — he was a 
precipitator* of history. His orders 
had been given. The lower gates were 
closed; the Mameluke cavaliers^ were 
caught in a trench -like roadw'ay; the 
armed men of the new master were 
behind the walls, through which or 
over which they fired almost point- 
blank into that mass of men and ani- 
mals. The firing did not cease till all 
were dead, till every possibility of 
further Mameluke opposition was 
Annihilated.^ Tradition says that one 
1 ) 0 hi horseman did escape by leaping 
his Arab steed over a parapet.* but 
after going carefully over all the 
grouml, I must confess myself a 
skeptic on this point- But that nearly 
five hundred men were slaughtered 
tlierc like cattle, this is history. 

The re After Mohammed Ali devoted 
hi tn.se If religiously to the welfare of his 
people— as that sort of thing is under- 
stood in Oriental despotisms. An 
English student of affairs in hlgypt, 
writing of the condition of the masses 
in 1834, declared “they could not 
suffer more and live. Yet they have 
suffered more and lived to see their 
land redeemed from poverty, if not 
from ignorance, under the business 
management of Englishmen. 

That the Cairene* E^'ptians are 

‘ bey* : BcEyptian official*. 

• breiii/; calinK together Is cooeldered ■ 

pledfse of friendship ftmone MMterm. 

• preeip/l<ifor miker who eeto s\»ddenly. 

• earaficr* (kiv'd-Urz^t horsemen. 

• onnih«7af«d (fi-nn*l4t'ld) : wiped out. 

< p/trepei (p4r'd’p4t>: m’sU. 

'CoiVeno (kl-rSn’}: of Coiro. 


now prosperotis seemed obvious on 
the occa^on of the departure of the 
annual pilgrimage* to Mecca. The 
crowds are well dressed and very well 
behaved » more patient than European 
crowds, as they wait to see the Holy 
Carpet starUd on its long and sacred 
journey to the holy cities of Arabia, — 
to Mecca, whence the prophet fled, 
and thence to Medina,* whither he 
fled and where he now sleeps in his 
tomb. 

The most conspicuous feature of the 
procession is a fantastical construction 
called the Mahmal,'* which is parried 
by the finest camel in all Africa. 
Once upon a time the ruler of Egypt 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca riding 
In a splendid canopied throne on 
camel-back. Later rulers stayed at 
home and sent the royal camel and an 
empty throne. This “proxy*’ came 
to Iw called the Mahmal and now goes 
every year to Mecca. The Khedive 
and his court witness the ceremony of 
departure from the great square called 
Boumeleh'' under the shadow of the 
Citadel. The Mahmal and its escort 
circle three times in the center of the 
square, then move off in procession 
through the native town. 

We raced in our camera-laden cab 
through that masc of alleys, trying 
to get ahead of the procession, but by 
mistake turned into the wrong street 
and found ourselves mixed up with it 
in such a way that we could not escape, 
for the crowds closed in and com- 
pletely blocked the side streets. We 
iiad to drive on slowly with that 
sacred cort^ffe '^ — our presence in it 

• anmitff pilffrimope; II ia the Mcred Auly of 

«v«ry Mo»1em to m«kv at least ona pilgrim- 
»>« m hia Ufa to tba holy altiaa of Arabia. 
^*ary yaar thousands of tham from all ovct 
tha Mohammedan world travel together to 
Maoci. , , 

• Medina (md^Vnd): a city to the south of 

Meaea. 

(mi’mAl). 

oAoiimsIaA (rd&’raO'l#). 
tteorl^ffe (kOr>tfeb'): eQUlpaga. 
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being aacrilegious, the Moslem crowds 
voiced their indignation In cries we 
did not understand and hisses that we 
did. 

“What do they say?” we asked our 
frightened guide, “are they insulting 
us?” 

“No, not guiU so, but they make 
rouQh talk.” 

We were too much interested to 
be alarmed. The whole thing was so 
strange and wild that it was worth the 
risk, and on we went, the most ob* 
served part of the show. Sometimes 
we would be overtaken by the escort 
of some very holy sheik' of some very 
holy society of dernshes.* He would 
be swept past us amid a swaying of 
green banners, on a wave of frantic 
ind fanatical’ excitement. At mo* 
ments like this, happily for us. the 
crowd would be so hlled with re- 
ligious frensy that the one cal>-load 
of Christian interlopers was completely 
forgotten. 

At last we reached the wider streets 
where native policemen are stationed, 
keeping the people back by means that 
are effective if not gentle. A baml>oo 
stick across the bare shins of the 
Cairo rabble does wonders in the way 
of keeping them in line. Sound, 
whacking blows are struck on shins or 
backs, and sometimes headj* are bat* 
tered with the same bamboo. But 
there is no remonstrance: this sort of 
thing is mild and playful to a people 
who so recently were treated doily to 
the bastinado.' 

Formerly the pilgrimage was made 
all the way by land, the pious thou- 
sands traveling in caravan across the 
Isthmus of Sues, but now even the 

* •h4ik (»b#k): .n Ar»b thief. Tber, «re mefiy 
Arebe w Efypt. 

•dtr„,ky (deT'vi.h-H): My men in (be 
Moelem rehtion. 

•/onotic^l (fe-nltT-ksl): overdone religious feel* 

(bij'iI.ns'dS): e(kk uMd to inflict 

by beatisf on (be tender bwt lolee 
of the feet. 


Holy Carpet and the Mahmat go part 
way by rail, part way by sea, and then 
by camel from Jeddah* up to Mecca 
and Medina. 

But all this has to do with the 
Eg>’pt of today. Yet to see the 
'Egypt of yesterday we need not even 
leave this modern Cairo— we simply 
make our way to the finest modern 
building in Cairo, the new National 
Museum which contains the priceless 
collection of Egyptian untiquitio.s* be- 
longing to the government. In thU 
museum we find ourselves in the 
realm of the art, the history, and the 
religion of the ancients— a realm too 
va-st for the mere traveler, unlo.ss fn* 
eomes preparr.‘d to spend many monlh** 
“<*r even years— in the study of the 
fa.sri rating science of Egyptology.' 
We come to visit Eg>'pe, not to studs' 
it, but in the simple seeing of sight.> 
we may learn much thjit will be In tter 
remembered than if it came to u.< in 
the form of lessons. In this museum a 
dead antiquity lives a»nn— wc see tin* 
men. the women, and even the domes- 
tic animals perfectly portrayed in 
contemporary* statues of marhie, stone, 
and wo^, or what is still more wonder- 
ful and more uncanny, perfectly pre- 
served In the flesh, the mummied 
corpses of those creatures of an age so 
fearfully remote, exposed to the eyes 
of our modern generation. 

Among the many woinlers that greet 
us in these halls there U not one that 
tends to make the old Egyptians 
seem more real to ns than the famous 
wooden statue of the so-c.illed Sheik of 
the Vilbge. It is one of the oldest 
works of art in the world, carved about 
five thousand years ago, .an<l one of 
the most perfect. But it is remark- 
able less for its artistic worth than for 

(JS'dS): th» s^apoft of Mocca 

t4n.(lk'wl-te»); objocis from mciont 

' («'jrp-(dI'S-jt): tho study of aacieot 
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The original of this wooden master- 
piece was, so they tell us, a nobleman 
oi low degree, a rich and prosperous 
personage who, like the other wealthy 
men of his time, had a portrait-statue 
of himself executed,* graven exactly in 
his own image, to be placed with him 
in his tomb, so that shouUl his cm* 
l.aluKKl l>ody fail to outlast the ages, 
his soul could hml an appropriate 
envel<»)M'.* and thus continue to exist 
ami to enjoy. 

The old Egyptian believed that 
without a IxmIv, tin* soul or spirit must 
periNh. Hcncc the hosts of mortuary 
Statin'S, chijilicnte.s, understudies, aUfr 

that have been unearthed in 
Eg>pt: hence the attention devoted 
to the perfecting of the uncanny em* 
balniing art which has preserved for 
n> ihnnieh all thi> uwfuP lupst* of 
centuries tlie actual cor))ses of the 
king'< ami mdilc^v <»( the ancient dy- 
nastio, the actual flesh and skin and 
U*nc'> of tfie Egyptian u|)pcr ten, the 
c«ir|M»ri*»P !M*lvc‘v of the individuals 
who nindc Egyptian history in far- 
gfUic agc.s. 

Think of the wonder of it! Here 
in lliis Miperb modern museum wo 
may meet the ancient kings of Egypt, 
we the actual bodies of the Pharaohs, 
liMik uium the great Hamews face to 
face! 

Here* ho I ii*s , i na rkecl * ‘ h* x I li bi t 
J.*’ Ills royal laxly all unwrapixnl, his 
royal lilllb^ expiis«>d. 1 1 is royal face, 
that hawk-like face c»f I'igyjU’s master, 
the face Udore the frown of which all 
Egypt Ireuiblixl more tlum three 
lhoiis:in<l years ago. is bared to the 
gaze of the meanest of his people, to 
the stares of every flippant foreign 
IKis.'^erby. \Vc see the nose— a con- 
ctuerer's nose— a nose like that of 

■erffulfd (♦k's^-kaVW): m»dP. 

><nrrJop<: cov«ring. 

• otUf ffon olhPf aelvM. 

a«v-in<pirinf:. 

• eof portal (k4f-p6r>-dl>: bodily. 


r>n4 


SOI IK (M iin VII I A(a: 

its e<invincmg lidelity to nature: we 
fc<*l that il I- a perbet llki‘ne>> of the 
man \\ r«*prcM'nt'' a vctv stolid, rnlher 
fattisli, very human man. the proto- 
rvpc' <»l many nf the men \vc tm*<*t in 
our own ^lrcl'^^ from day to day. 

I proioifip^ iprd't^tip ' early px»m$>l^ I't mntt’ 
I intiii 'till in •*( 
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Alexander or Wellington; we see the 
mouth — a master’s mouth — firm set 
like that of Caesar or Napoleon, and 
in it there still gleams one solitary 
tooth. 

When the royal form was first un- 
wrapped a ghastly' thing occurred. 
As the countless mummy Iwindagcs 
were unrolled by the painstaking 
archeologists,’ su<ldcnly, silent ly. hut 
surely and visibly, Hamcses the Great 
raised up his hand, as if to protest 
against this prufiinatiun of his kingly 
mummy, or to Sidute the scientists 
who had resurrected him. Of course 
the startling movement was caused 
by the expansion or contraction of 
certain tissues freed by the removal 
of the tight wrappings of the mumrii}* 
shroud In which the body hud l>ccn 
rolled three thousand one huiidro<l and 
six years before. 

Then, turning to another case— 
which has become a royal casket — we 
peer down at the face of Rnmescs' 
father, Set!’ the i''irs(. He wa.*< the 
builder of the most exquisite, if not 
the biggest, of old Egypt’s monu- 
ments, His coffin was the most 
wonderful sarcophagus* ever foun<l in 
Kgypt, a colossal block of nlalmster 
superbly adorned with exquisite re- 
liefs.* You may see It now in Ix)n<lon, 
in the Soane Museum, near Lincoln's 
Inn. In his day the emlmlming art 
reached a perfection never attained 
by the cmbalmers of earlier or later 
periods. His mummy is therefore 
better preserved than those of his 
predecessors or successors. 

Comparing the face of Seti with 
that of his more renowned and more 

itupinne horror, utwily con* 

McUd with the dotd. 

* orehe<A90tti$ (ir'IcS-SI'd-jlcu): peopi* wbo 

ctudy the remnins of p*et civiMzAtloitt. 

* Stti (rttl). 

•eerropAocu (oOr-kdl'd-sfla): an elaborate eof- 

nn o! subetantial material. uauaJly atone. 

* relie ft: car v inf a raieed above Cha aurfaca on 

which they are carved, 


ambitious son, wc sec that it is nobler 
than the face of Ramescs, but less 
masterful. 8 eti it was who sowed the 
grea tness. Ra mesos i t was wh o reaped 
the harvest of worhl-widc renown. 
And what an exjM»nence. thus to com- 
pare, not the likenesse.s, but the actual 
Iwdies of two great historical ch.arac- 
ters. the f.itlier who died coin jia rat iv<*ly 
young, side by side with the son, 
whose body was the garment of his 
.'‘oul for more tlmn ninety years. Vci 
here they are, the father u young a ml 
very hambotne man, the >rin a de- 
crepit nonagenariuii,* worn to a .skele- 
ton by more than ilmt^-scorc year.> of 
alttioluie jmiHTial pmwer. And think 
of it. th<*se men were wrapped up in 
these very >hrouds nearlv a thoiLsand 
years before tlic age of .Alcxainlcr 
An<l in this >ame hull lie other royal 
mummies, Pharaohs of three great 
dynasties. Great even among the 
greatest of these kings was Thotmes’ 
III. who ruleil two hundred vears 
liefore the days of Hatiie.ses, \lo was 
the Alexander of old Kgypn, for he 
made him.self, through many suecess- 
ful campaigns, lord over every country 
in the known work I . He it was who 
iiiM'rilied on the wuiU of Kaniak' the 
list of six liumircd and twenly-<affhl 
nations vanquished an<l cities eaji- 
ture<l by his victorious jirjnics. .it 
ancient He|iops>lis.» the .site of which 
lies near that of ni<Hicrn Cairo, ho 
erecto<l olielisks'* to <*00) me in orate hi.< 
n»any jubilees, ’i'liey stood before 
the gates of the great tonqdes that 
once marked the Intellectual center 
of the world to which came the wise 

• ntmoftitritn (nai»'d-je.n4'rMn): person nlnolv 

year* old or more. 

' this is the Greek form of 

the name. Thglmoso ia (he 

form more commonly used today. 

• Kcrn^t (kir'iiAk): a ruined temple in which 

Ion* rows of massive pillars are siijl standinf. 

• Wefjopofje th^-IWp'd-llsK a sacred city. 

••oWrske tfib'Wiska); tall stone shafts, weighing 

many tons. No one knows how they were 
raised mto positioo without maebioory. 
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men of all countries, among them 
Moses, Pythagoras,^ and Euclid, seek- 
ing the wisdom of the priests of 
Heliopolis. Plato himself studied for 
thirteen years under the tutelage* of the 
priests of Ammon,* whose sanctuary 
was the earliest of all universities. 

Vanished are the temples, gone are 
all the obelisks save one — gone but 
not vanished, for three of the former 
companions of this now solitary shaft 
stand today, each in the heart of a 
great modern city. One we have seen 
in London, beside the river Thames, 
the oldest object of all London, making 
the British metropolis seem almost 
new; another stands in Central Park, 
in the great playground of the newest 
of great cities;^ a third tall granite 
monolith* from Heliopolis rises in 
Rome before the greatest church of 
Christendom, St. Peter's. 

Other obelisks grace other sites in 
Rome and In Constantinople: but here 
at Heliopolis, whert* they first rose 
AS everlasting monuments to royal 
pride, there is now only one. .Sic 
/ronsif ghria mnndi.* So pas-ses the 
glory of the world, Will the site of 
I.a)ndon, New York, or Home ever 
come to desolation such as this? Yet 
lu»re was once a city famous for the 
things that do not die— religion and 
philosophy. 

Yet how impressive is this lonely 
obelisk of Heliopolis, how eloquent 
of the grandeur of the past! How 
CO m pa rnti ve ly i neonsequenti a I seems 
the modern Moslem Kgypt which has 
risen on the ruins of the ancient Kg>'pt 

' Pylhag^rat (pMhSx'^rds): ^ Gr««k sciftnlul. 
*lHte(agf instruction. 

(Srn'dni: the sun sod, ond tho most 
important fod of Egypt, from whom the 
kings were thought to be descended. At 
timo4 the priests of Ammon were more 
powerful than the kings. 

• nev'crt of great eitiet: New York. 

» <mdn'A.IIth): monument cut from a 

single stone. 

• «{£ IroRoV gloria mundi (sTk trio 'alt glO'rl-i 

mOn'dl). 


of the Pharaohs! Literally, the great- 
er buildings of modem Cairo have 
been constructed with stones stolen 
from the structures of the ancients, 
and yet the greatest of these ancient 
structures which rise on the edge of 
the Libyan desert, about six miles 
from Cairo on the west bank of the 
Nile, do not at first glance betray the 
fact that they have suffered from this 
vandalism. 

Man made, but man cannot destroy, 
the Pyrannds. The Pyramids are 
destined to perish only with the world. 
*'AII things fear Time, but Time fears 
the Pyramids. Never to be forgotten 
is the moment when we first behold the 
outlines of those solid shapes, gigantic 
and triangular, that stand for all the 
glory and the dignity of the Egypt of 
the past. We murmur, ''The Pyra- 
mids!" That is all that should be 
said: "The Pyramids!" All history 
is l>r<'athcd in that one word, the story 
of our race from today back to the 
dim beginning. Who looks upon the 
Pyramids for the first time keeps sil- 
ence; they represent terrestrial Eter- 
nity, they almost paralyse imagination, 
iKCausc they alone of all the works of 
man hid fair to conquer Time. But 
what are the Pyramids? They arc 
simply tombs— the burial vaults of 
the kings who reigned about two 
thousand years before the days of 
Ramesea, or nearly fifty centuries 
ago. 

They are the hugest, costliest, crud- 
est tombs the world has ever seen. 
Eloquent of the wealth and power of 
those kings, (hey represent the suffer- 
ing, pain, and toil of dumb, uncounted 
multitudes of slaves. They are the 
most flagrant, awesome symbols of 
man’s inhumanity to man ever set up 
by pride and selfishness. And think of 
it, they mark the dawn of what is 
known as Civilisation. Thus they 
have stood, an arrogant example to 
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the proud and powerful ever since 
human history began. 

The first and greatest pyramid of 
this group, the pyramid of Cheops,* 
was originally four hundred and eighty- 
one feet high ; its base covers an area of 
thirteen acres, and each side measures 
seven hundred and fifty-five feet. So 
accurate was the work of ancient 
engineers that modern experts, testing 
it with the most delicate of modern 
instruments, have been able to dis- 
cover only an error of ^ of an inch 
m the length of the sides of the base, 
6*1^ of tJtf of a degree in angle at the 
comers. Thus the pyramid was prac- 
tically perfect, and, moreover, per- 
fectly oriented in relation to the four 
points of the compass. It contalixs 
two million three hundred thousand 
blocks of limestone of an average 
weight of two and a half tons, and 
these were set together with a perfec- 
tion of adjustment surpassing infincaM 
the work of an artist in mosaic. One 
hundred thousand men lal»orc*d for 
twenty years to complete this tomb 
wherein the body of their king might 
rest forever in sk^lute security. 

But how vain his hopes of liodily 
immortality, how vain the efforts of 
his architects and engineers, the toil 
and drudgery of his workmen and his 
slaves. Today the tomb is empty. 
I'he grave robbers* of anljciuity riHe<l 
It ages ago. They took away the 
treasure and doubtless scattered 
Ch cop’s royal dust to the desert wintU. 

1 oday we find there in the heart of the 
strongest, most durable mausoleum 


'CAwm (k«'dpt): the A»m« ii im»w usw«IJy 

wrIlUR Khufu (k**f«>. ' 

' jrgw rtAbera: rabtor* who brok« into th# sr*v«9 
to thft fold and other voluoble objoots 
•ft^m6*d with th» kinfs. Som* of the 
robb^n wore medfovaJ Attb*, but *omo of 
Efyptjiitt. It b thoufht 
rn«( the L^yptioiu fav« up tb« prootie^ of 
buryiftf thoir desd kiofo in pyrom^ bo«at«c 
ih* robo«rs could mi b« Wopl out. Lator 
buried in lombt cut in th« cliff* 
01 the Vftiley of tbc Kinfo. wm( of tbo Nifo 
4nd the entrosce* «oac«»]ed. 


ever erected— in the tomb-cbambcr the 
most cleverly and trickily concealed- 
only the empty coffin that we see, only 
the bare granite walls upon which 
^veral generations of distinguished 
fools have scrawled their modern 
names. The granite blocks that form 
these walls weigh from forty to fiftt' 
tons apiece. 

You cannot conceive of the immen- 
sity of the Great Pyramid until you 
have iH-cn boosted up and then b’cen 
hauled down the northern slope of thi.s 
stone mountain made with hands— 
this Matterhorn of ma.'sonrv, this one 
surviving womier of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. The steps are narrow, 
barely fifteen inches wide; an<l, to 
make matters worse for u.«, the.«<e Mops 
are very high, aliout three feel. KuvU 
btep is just a trifle higher than the 
average leg and knee eun manage*. 
Hence the pros^HTity of that wii(i 
tribe of pyramid Arabs, tin* while- 
rolwd haulers and lH)usters who eJiap- 
eron the traveler up and down for a 
fixcil foe a ml all the btickxhccsh^ they 
can wheedle out of him. 

Climbing ('hoops marks one of the 
big moments in the life of a traveler. 
That moment has now ix^ne for us. 
iS'o wonder that we wear a look of 
timl triumph a.< we Maud for tin* fir^t 
time ut>oii this artitieial mountain- 
jreak. older thati nianv of tlie real 
mountalnsof the world. 

From the (op of the (treat Pyrainul 
of ('heops, which . owing to the removal 
of the blocks that formed the apex, is 
now a level platform some thirty-.six 
feet square, wc look riown utron the 
Second Pyramid, (he tomb of K ing 
Kephren.* aiwut wliom wc know little 
save (hat he built the second largo.<t 
pyramid. It is a curious fart tliat 
Kephren 's pyramid, viewed from xUv 

(bik'sht«h>: tip*. 

* ujiully called Kh*fre 
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THE FKONTIER BETWEEN THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN 

or tl»o plain, looks larg<*r and the triumphant pyramids, the head and 
higher than the one on which we stand, shoulders of a thing every member of 
This is owing to the fact that it stands civilised society, traveled or untraveled, 
on higher ground. It still retains its knows by sight as well as name. Who 
sharp and clean-cut apex, cased in the does not know this face and form, who 
smooth covering with which the entire need be told the name of the huge 
structure was originally faced, thing at which we are now gazing? 

Until the Arab Khalifs began to Yet I have seen a guide— one of those 
steal the outer blocks to build the loud specimens of cosmopolitan assur- 
mosques and palaces of Cairo, the ance— assemble his little band of tour- 
pyramids presented smooth, sloping ists in this everlasting and world- 
walls that were unscalable. But nearly famous presence, and pointing to it 
all that facing has been torn away, with a careless gesture, say: ‘'Ladies 
leaving exposed rough stairways of and gentlemen, this is the Sphinx 
unfinished limestone, save at the top I almost expected yonder blind eyes to 
of Kephren’s pyramid, and at the open and blast the miserable but cam- 
bottom of the third and smaller one, est creature with a look, 
where we find a few of the old outer Today, battered and broken by the 
blocks in place, showing us what the attacks of Time and Man, this person- 
surface of the pyramids wa.s like. ilieation of mystery is fiat-faced and 

Then, turning from these royal featureless, its head the stony sem- 
sepulchors we see emerging from the blance of a human skull; hut we feel 
ever-moving tidal wave of sand that sure that once this mutilated mask 
sweeps with the slow centuries around w*as beautiful. It is still wonderful. 
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As Pierre Loti' says, “It is sCiJI able to 
express by tbe smile of those closed 
lips the inanity of our most profound 
human conjectures." And thus the 
word “sphinxllke'' will always l>e a 
synonym for that which holds but will 
not, while the world endures, disclose 
its mystery. 

We do not even know by whom this 
thing was made or when. We do 
know that it is cut from a ri<lge of 
natural rock, with patch<‘s of masonry 
added here and there to carry out the 
gigantic conception of tfie unknown 
sculptor. Here we should close our 
eyes and try to picture all these things 
as they were in the renjote <la)'8 when 
the Sphinx was perfect, when the 
Pyramids were inlict and immaculate 
and loometl in all their geometric 
beauty as the dominating features of 
tile grandest cemetery the world has 
ever seen. 

It was the cemetery of Memphis.’ 
metropolis of Egypt, housing the dead 
of many generations. Today it is not 
possible to dig anywhere along this 
sandy plateau on the west side of the 
Ni le wi I hou t fi n< li ng a t om b o r manfabo * 
Mummies lie there as thick as cor<b 
wood, and mortuary anth|uifics are 
unearthed in such quantities that the 
museum sells authentic “ushabii*”^ 
little figures representing servants, 
buried with the rich or noble— at five 
cents apiece. 

Even such large things as pyramid? 
are comparatively numerous. There 
are no fewer than seven ty*six of them, 
rising in royal impressiveness from 

• Pi*rrt Uti (pylr 16-te'j: a French wrilcr. 
’MempAw (mim'Ocj: (he capiul ot Erypt a( 
one penod. 

(miati-M): (omb» like cina]l pyra- 
midj wiih ih« (ppe cut pg. They are sup* 
pMd (o have bc«n (be oriein^ls put pf which 
the pyramida crew. If a auccesatoo of 
amallcr and amallcr maatabaa were rabed 
paa pn top of another, and the anciea 61 lad 
■a, the reault would be a pyramid 

(Q.ahib'tU: theae little Snrea were 
fcrvanu to wprk tor the aoul ol ibeir maalar • 
ID the other world. 
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the sands under which hundreds of 
thou&inds of I cjwer stone- built or rock- 
cut tombs are buried. I'bc oldest 
is the Step Pyrami<l.^ one of the group 
at Sakkara^ almut twenty mile;^ south 
of the more famous group at 
Oizch.’ 

The Step Pyramid at Sakkara is 
regarded a? the oldest stone super- 
structure in the world. Between it 
and the Nik* lay the great city of 
Memphis, metropolis of King Menc.s, 
the first Kg>'ptiun riumareb whose 
name is known to history, ibe founder 
of the earliest known dymi.<ty in the 
year JHOO b.<\ Om* of the two things 
th.n mark flu* mu- of vanished .Mem- 
phis is a pro'>trnle col<»»iil image of 
llieeomparatively modem Hamesrs II, 
Kg>'|>t s vainest ancl nux'^t (K'^teiitaiioiis 
king; the other is another Hinilnr 
coloaaal atutuo of the >aiiK* noble old 
self-advert i«*r of aninjuily. 

H Ameses the (Ireat was the origina- 
tor of sjiectacular advert i.diig. We 
shall find the results of hi** netiviiy all 
over K$y\H. but when* the iinHiern 
advertiser uses IH•^i^h^lble paper Hu- 
meses employ hI jm|H*risbuble stone. 
He left his mark on everyiliing in 
Egypt except uimiji the shifting .lands 
which have refused to perpetuate his 
fame as the digger of un ejubryo Siu 7 
(anal. He carvtHi his likenesses on 
the eternal cliffs of the Nile or framed 
them Mween the pillars of the solid 
of temples. He bla2ohe<l the «Ul^ 
of his life and dmiu ujmn the walls c»f 
giant pyJoll^.' that all |K)>ierity iniglit 
look ami read and marvel and ap- 
plaud. TIjc vanity of Hanu*sos was 
colossal as his memorials, that are 
so numerous and eonspicuotis as to 
lead the unread traveler to believe 

Pyramid: to called because the sides were 
not smpathed by ia the ancles of the 

wpelcs wi«h maspnry. 

• Sokkatt Isi'ka'ri). 

'G*t<k (KS'aui. 

ppfpas Ipnsnai: snlid structures like buttresses 
(ormiog the siiies of sales, 
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that Rameaes was not only the greatest 
but the only king that Egypt ever bad. 
We shall see many of those reminders 
of Rameses as we go cruising up the 
Nile. 

There are three usual ways of going 
up the Nile, by rail, by dahabiyeh,^ 
or by excursion steamer- To go up 
by rml is to miss absolutely the charm 
of the trip, to sail up in dahabiyth b 
very costly both in money and in 
time, and therefore most people go 
by one of the tourUt steamers that 
make the regular cruise up to the 
second cataract and back to Cairo 
in twonty-one days. 

We make our Nile crui^ in the 
"Nemo/' a little steam yacht char* 
tered for thirty-five days, and paid for 
by the thousands of kind fellow- 
travelers who do their traveling with 
us in the travelogues. The "Nemo” 
is manned by seventeen men. There 
is the captain, who is also chief- 
steward, a (lormnn; waiters, Nubians; 
the chef and his assistant, Aral>s; the 
engineer, a villain; the nasistaut engi- 
neer and stoker, so soiled that national- 
ity did nut show through the grime; 
four sailors, Nubian and native; a 
chief pilot, more like a monkey than 
u man; three other pilots picked up at 
various ports, and last, but never 
least, the Dragoman,* Oattas George, 
a Coptic* ('hristian and as kindly a soul 
as ever answered the questions of a 
tourist. 

W li o an d w hat are 1 he Coptst They 
are native Eg>*ptians; but though 
they wear the red fes of the Arab, and 
though their priests wear the round 
turban of the Turk, these Coptic 
Egyptians are not Mohammedans. 
They represent the Christianized sec- 

• dahftbisffh (dVhi-be'yS'): sailipf boptj that 

look ns i( they had ereal poioted wiofa 

extending out on both aides. 

• Drafoma^i 'drig'S-rndn): fuida. 

» Coptic (k^'tlk): belonginf to the CopU, 

modern Esyptiarta. 


tion of the native population. Their 
Christianity is almost as old as that 
of the Apostles, and since the fifth 
century they have bad their own in- 
dependent Coptic Church, which is 
dominant today in Abyssinia. Their 
language is the old Egyptian language. 
The language that we see written in 
hieroglyphics on the obelisks and 
temples is the Coptic language, now 
written by the Copts in Grecian char- 
acters. But while they read it in 
their churches they rarely speak it, 
for in the affairs of dally life they u.^e 
modem Arabic, the language of their 
Mohammedan neighbors, whose popu- 
lou.^ villages we pass at frequent inter- 
vals as w*e steam slowly southward 
against the yellow current of the Nile 
River. 

Some say the Nile voyage is monot- 
onous, but one tvho loves color and 
pictures will never find it so. Wc arc 
kept on the continual vrt'C^ for the 
color effects which come and go with 
every passing hour and for fine com- 
positions formed and framed in every 
passing mile. We never tire of the 
sailing l>oats that wing their silent 
way like butterflies along (he golden 
pathway of the Nile. We like them 
best when they are coming toward 
us, or slipping straight away up or 
down the placid stream. The full 
face of a Nile fflucca^ is always dw- 
lingud* and lieautlful. Imt the profile 
is distinctly disappointing. Thus all 
depends on the point of view; head-on, 
the boats arc fairy craft, graceful ns 
gorgeous in.sccts on the wing; on the 
quarter they have already lo.^t their 
magical j>erfection of proportion, and 
when at last wc overtake one and view 
it as it glides along abeam, the splendid 
argosy* has become an ordinary scow, 

< fui nK (kS-vSv') : il«rt. 

< fducco <rs-] Ak'd) : tnotber kind of »ikU boat. 

• diatinfui (dfa-tiB-glO t diacineufahad-lookine. 

' orffoop <ftr'sd^: ahip. 
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and the glorious, full- winged butterfly 
has grown as scrawny and as awkward 
as a bumble sand>fly. 

To our amazement we find many a 
mile of the river wailed in on one side 
or the other by the high cliffs of rocky 
hills that rise upon the Libyan or the 
Arabian shores. The Nile boasts pali- 
sades surpassing those of the Hudson, 
and at time suggesting in form and 
coloring even the walla of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. There is 
many a surprise in Egypt for the 
traveler who comes with notions fixed 
or preconceived. So, shattering pre- 
conceptions every day and every* mile, 
we make our way with the aid of time 
and the tired engines of the “Nemo" 
against the current of the waters, 
but un/A the currents of the air. for 
the prevailing winds are from the 
south. It is a curious fact that it is 
ewy to sail up the Nile, but very 
difficult to sail down the river, for the 
winds are much stronger than the 
current. 

We are in the month of Pebruar}* 
and the Nile is getting lower every 
day. In October it had overflowed 
these high banks and enriched the 
fields for miles in both directions with 
its waters— -which in retiring left a 
mass of rich Abyssinian mud, the 
annual gift of the equatorial rains and 
the Abyssinian mountains to the 
l^irsty, hungry valley of the Nile. 
To keep the fields and farms alive 
water must be kept upon them all the 
year, and to this one and all-important 
end, three fifths of Egypt’s adult male 
population will labor every day and all 
day until the inundation comes again. 
Meantime the water must be literally 
lifted from the ebbing Nile and poured 
over the high banks to keep the farms 
and fields alive. 

There are two immemorial con- 
trivances for lifting water still in use 
along this immemorial river. One 


fill 

is the sakiyth,^ a wheel wth an endlc.ss 
chain of pots, turned by a donkey, a 
bullock, or a camel— a primitive 
machine that is always in motion and 
as audible as It is inharmonlou.s. No 
one who has not heard the all-day. 
all-night song of the Mkiyfh can 
realize how awful and uncanny a 
never-ending creak can be. 

The other watering device is the 
sAadu/* a long-well-swocp with u 
counterpoise of stone or liardened 
mud, worked by a pair of human 
animaU in the form of swarthy, well- 
tnu.sc\ci\ /ettahifi^ When ihe*Nilr* j> 
very low, fihadufs arc arranged (me 
above another, each pair of native 
diplwrs lifting the water to a level 
attainable by the dipping sack.** of llir* 
ihaduf next above. 

We see thousands of shadufit along 
the banks employing iwiee as many 
thousands of those hronzvd athletes, 
whose splendid physical dev<*lopmcnt 
is due to this continuous gymna^stic 
dipping exercise, and whose lives 
depend upon it— for sIk.uIiI the >shQduJ 
stop, the crops would die. the /elhhiu 
would starve, and so these men are 
literally dipping for dear life. Some- 
thing of the inexorjiblcness of Nature 
is brought home to us as we glide past 
those endless ranks of naked toilers 
bending their backs at the command 
of Nature's terrible task-master, who 
bears the name of Necessity! How 
poor they are. E\'cry where the out- 
stretch<*d hand, the eager erv; on 
ever>' lip the woixl that means a gift, 
for backsheesh, the first iind last sigh 
of the tlgj'ptian, is simply the Arabic 
word that means a 'gift. ” 

But all Egyptians are not beggar.s; 
only those at the ports where tourist 
steamers call. We found many a self- 
reliant community in the out-of-tlie- 

(si.ke'ydl. 

* theduf <9bS-dAf'>. 

dM'a>bto): warbinM. 
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MIAIHT. WATtkING THvVICES, AP(nA^MED 
OSI AlUAI ASOIIK H 


way vlllajrr> at wU'wlx wo It 

wu!^ ituloc’il a i)loa-uro to iimh'I a |>ojm- 
lation that iliil not >mii to know the 
wore I bfickshvetik. 'riii* bitcks^hff^h nuis- 
aiK o Ims boon oroalocl ancl foslorod 
by llio tonrist : wo who throw money lo 
t)o soramt)lo(l for aro to blame for much 
of Iho l)0|i}cary along the Nile. The 
Kgyptian is luitti rally iucluMrious; he 
has to be industrious to live. 


It astonishes the traveler to learn 
that Eso’Pl is ^ erowd<‘<l country, that 
in density of population Egypt sur- 
pass(‘s Belgium, which has the densest 
population of any European country. 
But in computing the area of Eg>'pt, 
the c|rs4*rt area is not counted; only the 
irrigated and productive area is con- 
sidered, and this, of course, is com- 
paratively small. Therefore it is not 
after all so strange that the narrow 
strips of fertile soil along the liorders 
of the Nile .slumld lH>ast an agricultural 
{K)pulalion denser than the industrial 
population of overcrowded Belgium. 

The government is making magititi* 
<H*ht efforts to enlarge the cultivable 
area' of Kg\pt. Already nnllions of 
new aer«*s, rc‘cdaimo<l fnini the desert 
by irrigation, are )>rodueing crops of 
red ton and of sugar-cane. The cluin- 
neys of great .sugar-mills now rise like 
smoking obelisks where once the thirsty 
sands reached down ami vainly tried 
to ciriiik the life-giving water of the 
yellow Nile. Water ijas brought life 
and the ]K)ssibility of wealth to the 
ilying. starving native, and British 
justice now enables him to keep ami to 
enjoy the wealth he earns. 

In the old days no man dare<i to earn 
inori' than enough to satisfy his dully 
necrls, for any surjilus was sure to be a 
source of suffering. He wouhl be 
form! by torture to give up his gohl. 
Thus laziness became a wcurc virtue, 
and itulustry a dangerous vice. Now 
all that is Ix'Ing ehangc<l, with water us 
(he saving agent, ami canals, ditches, 
barrages, dams, ami dykes, the symbols 
of the new prosperity. One of the 
greater ilams is near ANsiut ( he largest 
town of I'pjier Eg\ p(, with a popula- 
tion of about fifty thousamh 

Hut Assiut has a suburb more popu- 
lous than the city proi>er. It is the 

*rufOr<iW< arta (kal'tl-vU-b'l): land worth euUi- 
valinK. 

* i4woi« (ia-yOt')- 
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suburb of tlic <lca<l, and aa we look 
down upon it from the rock (omlis on 
Libyan hills it appears larger and 
handsomer than the city of the living. 
The cemetery looks more like a real 
city than the living city of Assiut Itself. 
Far to the left we see the yellow sands 
of the Sahara, for cemeteries are alwa)*s 
on the border of the desert. Ko pre- 
cious, fertile acres are ever set a.'^ide a.s 
dwelling-j) laces for the dea<l; the living 
have too great need of all the cultivable 
lan< I . Sti 11 1 licrc is verd u re an d Iwau iy 
In this .silent city; the date-palms, 
which give so much to the living, lend 
their shade and protection to the 
sleepers in the whitewashe<l tomlw. 

It Is a pious custom of the Moslems 
frequently to visit the abicllng-plac<*s 
of their dead, and th<Te is one occasion 
when they come and camp for three 
days and nights l>csiclc the ioml>s of 
their departed relatives and friemls. 
Some bring tents, others simply move 
into the little domed ike dwelling- 
houses that stand beside or alx>vc the 
family vault, a house in W'hich the 
living visitors s|>cnd the three da^'s of 
the great festival which partaken inorc 
of the character of a picnic than a 
pilgrimage, for there is much merry- 
making and good cheer among the 
tombs- A market is established, cattle 
and sheep are driven in for slaughter, 
and the rich give meat and drink lo all 
the poor who ask, and of the a.skers 
there are not a few. Meantime a 
lively sort of fair develops on (he out- 
skirts of the cemetery. 

Less attractive than the dome-like 
houses in the city of the dead are the 
cube-like houses in the city of the 
quick, for Assiut itself is built of sun- 
dried brick. Dull and dirty arc its 
streets, duller and dirtier the pitiful 
young children. 

The saddest sights in Egypt are the 
children, un washed, with filtb-encrusted 
eyes that are losing their brightness 


an<i possibly their sight lx*cause of silly 
superstition. Fear of the Evil or the 
Envious Eye prompts the Eg>'ptian 
mother to neglect the personal appear- 
ance of her child. A pretty, well- 
groomi*d baby would be sure to attract 
the Idighting influence of the Evil Eyc- 
So even the well-to-<io parent permits 
rags and dirt to di>gujse her child, as 
sho imagines, for it.*< own protection. 
She believes it sinful to wa.di the 
inflamed eye^ or brush (lie flies awa.v. 
She l»clicv«'s that water is fatal to the 
sight ; she believes flii's to be the retiuds* 
for (he disease*, while in realil)' they 
arc almost Invariably the cause and 
aggravation of that ojilithaliniu' which 
isso prevalent (hat Kgyjit Is the hi indent 
nation in (he world, a natloJi of ncur- 
dglKwl, otuw*yeil. or dead-eyed victims 
of a disease l»orti of filth, ignorance, 
and childish .su)MTstition. 

In (he Iwauars of Assiut we are 
accos(cd in gooil English by intelligent 
.<mall Iwya with clear eyes and clean 
faces who prove lo I to impiis in the 
American Mission School. Two of 
them scrafw acquaintance by rneuns of 
a request dial s<nMids very strange in 
contrast to the usual crie.< for 
ithec^h. They say, ‘ Please, &lr. to give 
me an English lxK)k - 1 like to read an 
English lxx)k. " TJie only book 1 had 
to spare was li^xlaTt Sj)c*ncor*s Esxiu/ 
an EducKition. winch Jiiay or tiiay not 
have met with the ai)proval of the 
Presbyterian teachers rojjojisible for 
the education of tlic«* lads. 

'I'hc pair w'ho escorted us back lo the 
yacht were choke-full of schoolbook 
information. When the elder one 
learned that we hailed from C'liicag^). 
he rattled off the following fire of facts: 
“Chicago is in the State of Illinois. 
County of Cook, on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, population one million five 
hundred thousand; a celebrated center 
of tbe grain and meat industry of the 

I (St'ibU'mM) : * Mrioui eye diseftse. 
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United States of America/’ and the 
other one piped up: '‘George Wash- 
ington wae the Father of bis Country. 
First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen V 

Above Assiut the Nile grows shal- 
lower and the channels very intricate. 
We run aground three or four times a 
day, but usually manage to get off 
again by dint of vigorous poling. But 
one day our rafr,' or pilot, ran the 
Nemo” high and dry on a deceptive 
bar which heid us as firmly as those 
Siberian “perricatts,” on which our 
Russian steamer ” sat” so many days 
in the course of our voyage dow'n the 
Amur River severs i years ago. This 
happened in the early morning. We 
woke to find the ”Nemo” motionless 
and the crow wandering around in the 
river iooking, or rather feeding, for the 
lost channel. No help in sight, the 
desert on one side, desert e<l fallow 
fields upon the other. In vain the 
efforts of our crew, who toil for hours 
waist deep in the chilly Nile. 

Meantime our engineer sends a small 
boat down to a distant village to tell 
the headman that we are in need of 
help, and. to insure imme<liftte assist- 
ance, a lie is told, without our knowl- 
edge or consent. The sheik is given to 
understand that the stranded craft is 
the yacht of the Minister of Finance 
with high officials of the governnkent 
on board ! The slieik comes promptly, 
i)ringing twenty-seven men whom he 
lias autocratically pressed into sc^rvice. 
Fear of offending an official is still the 
sharpest spur to native effort. The 
day is not far past when any g«)vem- 
ment official, from the Sultan dowri. 
had the right to call for the free lal>or 
of the people when an<l wlierever he 
desired it. 

This system of forced labor, called 
the corvte has been abolished by the 
English, save in emergencies when 
• roi« 


labor ia required on the dikes or the 
canals during the annual overflow of 
the Nile; but in doing forced labor at 
such a time the fdUik^ is simply work- 
ing for the preservation of his own and 
his neighbors’ property. But remem- 
bering the stripes and punishments 
of an earlier rigime, our salvage corps 
of twenty-seven shivering villagers 
toiled with chattering teeth and aching 
backs for five mortals hours without 
complaint, but not without noise, 
for they howled like demons as they 
lifted, pushed, and poled the "Nemo” 
off the bar. 

When at last we were safely floated, 
I asked the sheik to name the sum that 
he would regard ns fair remuneration. 
He talked the matter over with his 
men, and they fixed the amount of the 
salvage payment at forty piasters. 
This may sound like a loi^ly sum to 
those w'ho do not know that one 
piaster is worth about five cents! 
Thus, forty of them make two dollars 
in "real money.” Two dollars, not 
for each man, but for that strenuous 
gang of twenty-seven sons of Egypt 
w'ho had worked ami yelled like mad- 
men for five hours. When out of the 
fultncKs of our gratitude we paid them 
one t^vptian pound, about five dollars, 
they grinned with joy and showed 
their chattering teeth again as if to 
say "De-lightcd!”* 

Thereafter we steamed more cau- 
tiously up the devious and ever- 
changing channels of the Nile, making 
long stops every day in order to under- 
take shore excursions on donkey-back 
to the tombs, temples, or famous sites 
that arc the real objects of our journey. 
To tell of all we saw and enjoyed, to 
describe all that instructed, enter- 

> /rIM irel'd): »ingulsr of ftllahin. 

* M f/ r® «i» -he-liffhtfdri * referene® to Theo- 
dor® RoosevHt that would havo beoo reeoj* 
oiz®d by •voryon® iit the time tni« wm 
written. He W4s Umoue for his b^sd smile 
•od tbe excl®me(ioD ''Do-lishted!” 
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tained, or bored us in the course of our 
seven weeks of Nile cruising, would 
be to transform our travelogue into 
a comprehensive treatise on rg>*ptjan 
art| history, or religion. 

If we would make progress up the 
Nile as travelers, we must beware of 
taking with us too much excess bag- 
gage in the form of erudition.* But 
even though it be a dangerous thing, 
we must take with us a little know]- 
edge, else we shall be blind to the 
meaning of the things we come to see. 
We should know, therefore, that when 
we dismount from the little donkeys 
that have carried us for Jiiore than 
eight picturesque miles, from a modern 
mud village that seemed to be melting 
into the Nile, to ancient temples that 
?‘eemed to be fretting^ away under the 
influence of the sand-laden winds of 
the desert, that we have reacherl the 
site of one of the oldest cities Lg.vpt 
ever knew—Ahydos.* One of the holi- 
est places in all Egypt it wa5 also, 
for there at Abydos wus entoriilKHi the 
head of the great Osiris' — grxl of ifie 
underworld, deity of the dead. 

To be buried, near the tomb of 
Osiris was the pious wish of evc*ry 
Egypt i a n . Tlie fs ecropol i of A I a * Ios 
is of vast extent. Tlu* desert samls 
cover countitw multitudos of mum- 
mies; other multitudes uf embalmed 
ancients were brought liitber to rest 
for ft time in sacred soil. Millions 
of memorial tablets were sent hither 
to represent those whos** l>o<iirs lay in 
far-off provinces, but whose stiuls 
yearned for some sort of a»WK'irition 
with the holy one whose head Iny in 
Abydos, for this association was be- 
lieved to bring its blessing in the 
other life. 

Today we 6nd a similar superstition 

' erudta’en (lr'S&-dtoh'an) : iMf ninf . 

'frtUing; wMrmg. 

» Abgdet 

• Otiri$ (S^i'rfB). 

* Nf<rcpolit (n^krep'^llB) : C8m«t«r7; 


in Japan, where thousands of bodies, 
hundreds of thousands of tablets, 
and millions of single bones have been 
carried by the pious to the mountain 
forests of Koya San‘ that they may 
insure for the dead the bleasing that 
flows from the sacred sepulcher of 
Kobo Dais hi.' the St, Paul of the 
Buddhism of Japan. 

The finest of the two surviving 
temples of Osiris at AbyrJos wa.s begun 
by the great Seti and rumple led hy 
Hanicses the Great. Il was a seven- 
fold sanctuary, wherein were wtir- 
shipped not only 0.«<iris. but also U\s 
Ills wife, Horu.<* his son. the god.s railed 
Plah.» Harmadiis.*® ttud .Vinimm. and 
the deifiiHl King himself, builder of the 
tempU^for King Seti, after death, 
liecame u god. 

Seti was the builder of tin* niosl 
l>eautiful of the old Kgyptinn .“true- 
tures. But bis crH*ati<»ns bring more 
beautiful, Irs-s cc)lo>sal, were the iiiorr 
peri.shable. As struct ure.s ibry have 
•sufferwi more from the ib.< true live 
touch of Time— :mci yn Time has 
sp^iretl much of tlirir rx<|uisiie decora- 
tion. In fact, we shall w few art 
works more fierfeeily proscrveil or 
fresher in coloring than the tinted 
reliefs U|>on the wjiMh <>f .<rii‘.^ Irmple 
at Aby«l«s, nn<t yet ^llapr^ were 
fashionoit. thc*.<e eolors acre applird 
more than tlirer Ilu>u>aii<t veara ;igo. 
The figures rang<Hi in t)rilliant array 
along these walls represent ihr godV 
of lCg>'pt in frieti<lly converse with 
old Kgvpfs Kings. The gods have 
heads like thosi* uf biinJs and atiimals, 
and the Pharaohs turn toward them, 
always in profile, faet-s that are very 
human and full of kingly dignity. 

The hieroglyphics, also cut in low 
relief and highly colored, tell of the 

* Ko|rd S<in (kft'yS sin): n>oun(iijo In Jupan 
’ X«k> Dauii 4r'ahit. 

•Horiu (bd'rOa). 

•Ploh <UI. 
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deeds of the Kings — their gifts to the 
gods and of the gods' regard for the 
Kings who reared these temples in 
their honor — briefly » all this is a 
record of a mutual admiration society » 
composed of the earthly rulers and 
celestial deities, thus proving that a 
certain modern ruler’s “Ich und Gott**‘ 
is but a modern’s plagiarism.’ 

On other walls we find a different 
kind of picture-writing, We see King 
Kiiincses trying to lasso a rampageous 
bull, while Uamesiw’ royal son gives 
the tail of tiie unhappy animal a very 
skilful and apparently painful twist, 
.suggesting that jiu~ji(su* was not un- 
known to the ancients. Here l>oth 
the royal figures and the hieroglyphics 
of the royal record arc not raised in 
relief, hut d^'eply incised in the walls. 
Tlierc is no coloring, and tlio execution 
Is comparatively crude, for this is 
work of a Inter period. 

In a long corridor culletl the Hall 
of the King.'^ we may rend — that is, 
if hieroglyphics arc not worse than 
< I reck to us- that womlerful, in- 
valuahle li.<t of the Kitigs of ICg.vpl, 
which proved such a priceless l>oon 
to the historians who were groping in 
Kgyplian darkness as to dynasties 
ami dates and the order of royal suc- 
cessions. Tliero they foumi the names 
of all the rulers from King Menes,* 
whose throne was at Memphis, to 
Seti the First, whose capital was at 
Thehes. Hetwe<*n their reigns more 
til an two tbousan<l years elapsed, yet 
so wundcrfully is the dead and huried 
past being revived atul resurrected 
by the researches of the archeolt^sls 
that we moderns now |)ossess one 
piece of King Menes royal regalia — a 

I !fh und Goff; **I and Cod." tn exprraion said 
to have boen uee<l by the former emperor 
of Germany. 

‘ptagiQftim (p)t’j[-d*r[ 2 '*m): ctaimmx aaones 
o«n aomethioK written by another. 

0A'}lridh): a Japanm ayaiem of 
wreatlinf. _ 
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golden bar, the oldest known piece 
of jewelry — and the actual body of 
King Seti, builder of this temple at 
Abydos, where at the hot noonday 
hour we perpetrate an impious picnic 
amid the sculptured columns of the 
hypostyle hall,^ through which the 
later Pharaohs were wont to pass, 
bearing their offerings to the seven 
gods enshrined in the seven inner 
sanctuaries. 

Another day, another temple claims 
our attention and wins our admiration, 
for the great shrine of Hathor* at 
IVndera’ is one of the most satisfying 
sights in Eg>’pt. at least to the casual 
traveler who, when he goes to tnuch 
expense, trouble, and fatigue to see a 
sighf, demands a sight that he can see 
with his ordinary eyes, not one upon 
which he must turn the eyes of erudi- 
tion or imagination to make it look 
like an^’thing worth while. 

Denilera Is omineutly soeable. It 
’"jumps to the eyes,” as the Frenchman 
would say. It looms in stony dignity 
and with a certain heavy architectural 
gracT. It rcduscs to i>c confounded 
with oilier temples. The tourist may 
mix his Egyptian goils and merge his 
impressions of many temples, but 
Dendera stands out clearly defined on 
the page of metnory. For an Egyptian 
pile it is distressingly new*, dating only 
from the first century b.c. It was 
(ledirated to the Goddess Hathor, the 
Venus of the Nile mythology. You 
may distinguish faces of that Egyptian 
Aphrodite^ on the capitals of the huge 
columns — faces half obliterated and 
disfigured by the Mohammedan or 
Christian sealots of a later age. 

Entering the temple, we find our- 
selves in the noblest, best proportioned 

• hfpott^h Adff; hall of columns. 

• notbor (bk'(hSr>: an Egyptian goddaas. 

’ Oratffro (dSn'dSr^). 

• Aphrodite (if*rSHirtO>: Greek name of V«nu. 

The statues of Hathor did not much retemWe 

thooe of Aphrodite, for the Egyptian goddess 

was represented with a cow's nead. 
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hall of columns in all Egypt. Even 
the far-famed ball of Kamak is to me 
less impressive than this vestibule of 
Dendera. Though the sculptures are 
inferior to those of older temples^ there 
is in Dendera a certain impressive and 
mysterious charm that other grander* 
better executed temples lack. Per- 
haps it is because the roof is still intact* 
keeping in that atmosphere of mystery 
which at Karnak or at Abydos has 
evaporated from the columned corn- 
dors that arc now open to the sky- In 
ancient days the mystery was thick 
indeed. These temples were not pray- 
ing places for the people, they were 
mere fortresses of luxury and mystery 
obstinately held by the priesthoods, 
which at last became so powerful that 
tliey rulc<l Egj*pt by ruling Egypt's 
rulers through (heir superstitious fears. 

The holy of holies was a dark hid- 
den secret chand>cr,’' an occult* alcove 
in the midst of the temple, forbidden 
to all men save the Pharaoh. Today 
wc enter freely- There is nothing in 
it; it is void and empty as all the other 
organized mysteries which have de- 
ceived mankind in ancient or in modern 
timoH. Once let the honest light of 
day into the black holes of super- 
stition and those who live and thrive 
upon (he superstitious fears of simpler 
minds arc soon bereft of all their power 
to oppress. 

The greatest of the gods of £g>*pt 
was the Sun God, whose name, Ammon 
is said to signify “hidden" or “con- 
cealed." His cult was shrouded in 
mystery and his glory revealed in 
magnificence. His priesthoods tyran- 
nised over King and people, and ulti- 
mately the chief priest of Ammon — who 
had long been more than King — 
became the Pharaoh in name as well 
as fact. Church and State became 
one, and the greatness of Egypt as a 
zLation was at an end forever. 

> oceuU (S-kOJt') : bidden. 


The grandest sanctuaries of the god 
of gods were at Thebes,^ the mighty 
city where the mighty Pharaohs had 
their capital for about two thousand 
years. Today the tourist hotels of 
Luxor* mark the site of ancient Thebes, 
and offer shelter to the thousands of 
strangers who every season ascend the 
Nile, four hundred and fifty miles from 
Cairo, to see what remains of the 
greatest of Egyptian cities, the first 
great monumental city of the world. 

The old Egyptian name for Thebes 
was Net, which means “The City," 
and it was indeed fAe city of the age in 
which it flourished. The Greeks gave 
to it — for no good reason — the name of 
Thebes* a name borne by several of 
their cities in Greece and Asia Minor. 
The modern name, Luxor, is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic “El Kusur,*" 
meaning “the castles." The castles 
referred to are the many-columned 
courts of the abandoned temples within 
which little Mohammedan settlements 
grew from hamlets to villages, and 
ultimately spreading round about the 
ancient structures which they had 
filled half-way to the brim with the 
filth and rubbish of successive genera- 
tions, these villages have formed the 
town of Luxor (hat wo see today. 

AmcnophU* III, a great King of the 
eighteenth dynasty, w'as the builder of 
Hjo temple to which the name of Luxor 
has attached itself, and from which all 
the debris* of Luxor has not yet been 
removed. Some Arab dwellings an<l a 
whitewashed mosque, squatting upon 
deep si rata of debris, still partly obscure 
the plan of this amazing assemblage of 
columns, courts, and corridors. Where 
the enclosure has been cleared, the 
splendid pillars rise in majesty and 

* (thebs). 

•Luxof OSx'Sr). 

• n Kutur <e) ka'tsbt). 

* AmeiiQphU : uiu&Uy tpelkd Am«D* 

boiep (S’m«n-h»'tSp). 
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beauty from 6oors kept clean by the 
we of the department of antiquities. 
The lovely lotus flower and the papjTus 
of the Nile were the inspiration of the 
ancient architects who desired these 
columned sanctuaries. Imagine clus- 
tered papyrus stems of stone, crowned 
by stone buds, tall as the pillars of the 
Parthenon,* more numerous, better 
preserved, and endowed with a peculiar 
natural grace that leads us to regard 
thorn not as architectural creations, 
but as colossal things of beauty that 
have sprung, in all their everlasting 
dignity, from the sacrwl soil of Net 
the city of the Theban Kings. 

Yet even this huge colonnade, the 
finest in all Egypt, shrinks into com- 
parative littleness when we turn and 
gaze up at the huge pillars of the 
columned aisle reared by the same 
royal builder, Amenophis, who did not 
hesitate to risk eclipsing his earlier 
creations by beginning other buildings 
on 80 vast a scale that he could not 
complete them. The fourteen columns 
of his projected but unfin l»he<i hypo- 
style hall are the most graceful existing 
columns of their size, forty-two feci in 
height, surpassing in beauty the only 
columns that surpass them In size — 
those of the hypostyle of Kaniak. 

We pass along that impressive aisle, 
assuming instinctively a kingly manner 
as if to make our bearing harmonize 
with the impressive towers of grace 
that rise on either side. We reach the 
columned court that Ramoses added to 
the ambitious scheme of the earlier 
King, instead of completing, as he 
should, the great hall conceived by 
Amenophis, 

But alas, the vanity and egotism of 
the Pharaohs and the hugencs.s of the 
design of this temple — or rather scries 
of sanctuaries— prevented its ever 
being really finished. The empire fell 
and the Pharaohs lost their power 
• ParOunon: temple of Atheoo ftC Atbeoe. 


before this colossal building scheme 
could be carried to completion. King 
after King lal>orecl upon it, spending 
enonnous sums of gold and energy' on 
Its succe.s.sivv courts. Kameses did 
even more than his share when his 
turn came, for he wa.s sure to leave his 
mark, not only on his own new works, 
but upon the works of all his royal 
predecessors. In fact, he usually made 
himself so much at home, in effigv, in 
the temples of his fathers that their 
statues were crowded out by hi.s co- 
lossal likene.sscs. 

Today the shrines of Egypt are 
peopled almost exelusively liy stone 
semblances of that royal egolixt. But 
Ramoses was not only a great King, he 
was a gallant hu.sband, an.t he usually 
had a jwrtrait of his wife carved in the 
same block of granite, and if vou .«^eek 
that everpresent porlrait of his c|ucen. 
you will be %xire to fin<l it— if vou know 
just whert* to look and jg^t how far a 
royal husband dared to go in sliaring 
glory with his wife. A very tiny Mrs. 

R am stands prou<iiy by her iius- 
band's side, her head not reaching 
quite to t he knees of her colossal granite 
spouse.’ 

Leaving the tempie an<l the town of 
Luxor— a town of al>ouf twelv<» thou- 
sands souls, that is, if we may mi far 
outrage Moslem prejudices as to attrib- 
ute souls to the U'Omrn of the 
we make our way to the iii'^ign ill cunt 
village of Kamak. the name of which 
now stands for the most .-tuprodous jf 
not the most significant ruins in the 
world. 

The ruins of the temples of .>Vmmon 
at Kamak are to other ruins what the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona is to ot licr 
gorges or ravines; and looking at the 
columns of Kamak which might serve 
as foundations for the earth, .ind ul 
the walls of Kamak ivhich might be 
the ramparts of creation, there come 

(•PQU2): wjr« or husb«nd; htrt hudbftnd. 
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to our dazed minds no words so fitting 
as the words used by Charles Higgins 
in trying to convey to those who had 
never looked upon that glorious scene 
in Arizona — that Titanic chasm of 
the Colorado— some concept of its 
glory. He spoke of that stupendous 
work of Nature as we may speak of 
Kamak, this stupendous work of man, 
as “a boding, terrible thing, unflinch- 
ingly real, yet spectral as a dream, 
eluding all sense of perspective or 
dimension, outstretching the faculty 
of measurement, overlapping the con- 
fines of definite apprehension . . . the 
beholder is at first unimpressed by 
any detail, he is overwhelmed by the 
ensemble^ 

Well might the Pharaohs have re- 
garded this creation, upon which the 
Dynasties had labored for eighteen 
hundred years, as "The Throne of the 
World." It would l>e useless to give 
figtiros, measurements, or dates, — 
RUch ponderous facts weight down the 
balances of memory and most of them 
would slip off the tilted scales. One 
word gives us the magnitude of Kar- 
nak. anotluT tells its age^thc one 
word h "colossal," and the other is 
"nntUiuc. " But these wonls must be 
raised to the highest power iM'fore 
using them in an attempt to dodge 
a description of this temple w*hich is 
indescnbablc. 

lOlse where we have found it possible 
where dcscrijition falters to make you 
sec the things which cannot be de- 
scribed, but here at Karnak even the 
camera cannot be depended upon. 
There are no comprehensive points 
of view, no satisfying perspectives. 
There is so little free space in the great 
ball. The columns stand too close 
together; each is so huge that it con- 
ceals the others, and in many places 
the space between has been filled in 

• <la-«*m'b'I) : everything taken to- 

gether. 


with earth and gravel as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

Kamak has begun to crumble. 
Eleven columns fell In 1899 ; those that 
remain erect must be banked up and 
supported during the work of restora- 
tion. There were a hundred and 
thirty-four of them, the latter ones 
nearly twelve feet thick and sixty-nine 
feet high. Upon the capital of each 
a Roman centurion* could have massed 
his hundred men. The lesser columns 
are larger than the largest that we 
saw at Luxor. They are not mono- 
lithic, but composed of many half- 
drums superimposed, and they are 
not fluted like the columns of the 
Greeks, but covered with incised* re- 
liefs which once were bright with 
color. They look firm as the ever- 
lasting granite hills that mothered 
them, but though the heavy roof has 
long since disappeared, relieving them 
of its enormous w*eight, the cumulative 
burden of the ages is at least proving 
too heavy for the greatest columns the 
world has ever seen, just as it long 
since proved too heavy for the mighty 
pylons. 

Down come those wall-like towers 
centuries ago, transforming the once 
imposing gateways into heaps of 
stony df^bris, like that which marks 
the pathway of an avalanche. In 
fact, all Karnak resembles the litter 
caused by some landslide or avalanche, 
the stones of which have taken on 
imposing shapes, suggestive of huge 
architectural forms. 

The bigness of what we sec escapes 
us. We cannot grasp the size of 
things, for all things at Karnak are 
on a scale so grand that grandeur 
becomes commonplace — one colossal 
object makes other colossal objects 
appear small. Nor can we grasp 

iftntnrion (dSnHO'rl'fin) : Romu officer wbo 
commanded a hundred men. 

* inriaed (In-aiad’) : cut in. 
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the one-time wofilth anti splendor of upon Ids tomb iw Ids real honjr. If is 
this shrme which js now but a heap house was but a place of pox^ne so- 
of broken stones. The Kings, who, 
when they came to worship, had to 


cover nearly one third of a mile in 
going from the entrance to the Inner 
end of Ammon's sanctuar>% gave of 
their wealth and spoil a lion's share 
to the god to whom they here bowed 
down. Tribute from all the known 
world poured into the coffers of the 
priests. Rameses III g^ive of his 
prisoners of war, nearly ninety thou- 
sand slaves, to Ammon. In time the 
high priest of Ammon u.surped the 
temporal throne, and the first S4*rvant 
of the god became the master of the 
maases. At one time fifteen per cent 
of all the wealth of Kg>'pt belonged 
to the priesthoods; they were the 
trusts of antiquity; they dealt in 
prayers and promises of joy to be 
fulfilled beyond the grave, and they 
found in this traffic a colossal profit: 
it yielded returns as stupendous as 
the temples which were the counting- 
houses of those sacred corporations. 

Around about this grave of 
yesterday stretch the fertile field.* that 
furnish food for the man and the l>east 
of the Kgypt of today. The buffalo 
browses and the feitah tills the soil 
where once great Rameses rode through 
the acclaiming streets of Thebes in 
his triumphal chariot on his return 
from some victorious invasion. 

Thebes wa.s a city of wide extent, — 
we may cross the Nile and ride for 
several miles toward the western 
mountains and yet not get beyond the 
limits of that biggest of the big cities 
of antiquity. 

At the time of its greatest glory, 
Thebes covered vast areas on both 
sides of the Nile — the eastern shore 
being the site of the city of the living, 
the western shore that of the larger, 
grander, and more splendid city of the 
dead. The old Egyptian always looked 


journ; his s<*|>iilehcr wtis liis etc-rnai 
dweiling-plac*<^ The Pharaoh.s rean ^l 
them splendid mortuary temples on 
this plain, and si-t in front of them 
gigantic slat u<*> of themselve.*. 

Two of (fie>e eolovij' jH»ri rails of 
Amenophis III, still iiitli<ute the .<ite 
of his mortuary sliriiie. His tomb 
and the tombs of all the Klng.^ who 
ruled in Tlieln's were .*uhterraiu';oi 
palaces. hollowtHl in tfie foun<l;itioii- 
of a range of hills a few mile.* to tin- 
west; but there on the plain st<M)d an 
array of temples that were tlie K<»r- 
geous, visible antc-elmmber>, ea<li 
one corresponding to one of ilio>«- 
niyst erio us u nseeii t om I 'I'l k •!*<• > i u f • 
uos give us some Idea of the scale on 
which those vanished temples were 
conceived . 

The northernmost eolo*^MJs Is tiie 
one known us the Vocal .Mmiiiou-- • 
the one which uswl to >peak arul greet 
the rising sun; but whether (he .Muiiub 
that once came from the now <1 urn It 
mon.stor were caused liy a 
trick, or by tlie expanding or eraekiiig 
of the stone as the sun> rays timrltf<i 
and warmed it after the chill of the 
night, has never been thtermined. 

In the background, set close against 
the reddish cliffs, wc find the teuiple 
built by the one woman whosucccoUal 
in achieving greatness in that distant 
age. She was Quee n 1 1 u l .s he p> u ( . ^ 
tbe first distinguished woman in 
history, the first and only female 
Pharaoh. Her temple at Dcr el 
Bahri* hus proved a rich mine for the 
archeologists- It was not far from 
here that they found, in 1881, tijose 
mummies of the Kings — of Hatneses 

• fctoMi (kM&f’ti: eigantiu $utges. 

• HaUhepttU <blt*«h»p'sS&C). 

• Oer ff Bokri (dSr-^'bS'hrl): a compl^tp scory 

ot H»t«b«pAUt’s «%rly lif« is rsrv^ on th« 
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nnti th(* rest — which we have seen in 
( ’airo. 

The tminarchs who ruled in Thebes, 
knowing that even the proa test pyra- 
mids of their prodeeossorx hud failed 
to preserve their royal remains from 
profanation, resolved that their own 
nuimmios should bo, not buruHl under 
rolussnl artificial mountains like the 
Pyramids, but hidden deep in the 
foundations of the everlasting hills. 
So tlu*y con»man<le*tl tlioir royal archi- 
tects to dig and burrow rather than to 
build. They tunneled into the cliffs, 
two hundred, three hundred, and in 
one case nearly seven hundred feet, 
descending in some places by inclined 
and in others by vertical shafts nearly 
two hundred feet below the point of 
entrance, which was always carefully 
concealed. 

More than forty of those entrances 
have been discovered; more than forty 
underground burial palaces of the 


Theban Pharaohs Itavc been cleared 
and carefully explored. They have 
found long corridors atlorned with 
paintdi pictures, two an<l three thou- 
sand years of age, but bright and 
fresh as if they had been painted 
yestertlay. They have found spacious 
ceremonial chamWra— long suits of 
subterranean rooms, their walls alive 
with tinted illustrations of the royal 
lives lived by the men for whom these 
deep, entrance dwellings were devised, 
But they found here, as at the 
Pyramids, that the royal graves were 
empty. A few mummies were dis- 
covered in the side chambers, but they 
were not those of the Kings. The 
royal mummies of the mighty Pha- 
raohs had been taken away secretly, 
at the command of one of their weak 
successors, in the days when the em- 
pire was tottering and the government 
powerless to protect the royal dead, 
and had been hidden all together, as a 
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matter of precaution, in a secret shaft, 
where they lay until discovered by 
modern grave robbers, who In placing 
royal trinkets on the modern market 
betrayed themselves and inspired the 
search that resulted in bringing to 
light, in 1881, that marvelous array 
of mummies, including those of Seti 1, 
liameses the Great, and of the mon- 
archs who had preceded and .succeeded 
them upon the throne of Thelies. 
Thus both the royal bodies anil the 
royal tombs of the grc*at <tyna.sties 
were found, but the Iwdies were not 
found in these tombs, save in the case 
of one King — Amenophis II. 

One tomb was overlooked, Iwth by 
the ancient ghouls' and by the later 
Pharaoh who tried to save the bodies 
of his fathers by concealing them else- 
where. One tomb, therefore, re- 
mained untouched, until the men of 
science of our modern day, in IH98, 
found its hidden entrance, gr»)|H'd 
their way along its superbly dt*corate<i 
corridors, and. reaching the iniiuMt 
mortuary chamber, looked on the face 
of one great King who had lM*en lying 
there for three thousaml three huncirtnl 
and thirty-four years. Here he was 
found just as his courtiers had left 
him on the day of his imposing funeral 
in the year 1430 B.c. 

This was to me the most impres.sive 
moment that came to me in ^ypt, 
this moment when I stood, almast 
alone, in this royal presence, deep in 
the cavemed mass of those Egyptian 
clilTs, face to face \s'ith one who had 
been King in Thel>cs more than a 
hundred years before Kameses the 
Great was bom— one who had come 
directly' from his golden throne in that 
now ruined city to this granite bed, 
beside which we, creatures of a day, 
stand dumb and silent, chilled by the 
sense of all the centuries that lie be- 
tween this man and us. 

srsv« robben. 


But it is with a deep sense of relief 
that we find ourselves again out in 
the free air of today, continuing our 
voyage southward from Thcbe.«, towar<i 
other mighty monuments that wait for 
us along the River Nile. 

Greatest, at least In the material 
majesty of its p)erfect preMTvation, is 
iho enormous temple that rises at a 
place called Kdfu.’ It da(e.< from tfie 
times of the Ptolemies.* the Greek sue* 
ces.M>rs of the Pharaohs, who ruletl 
Eg.vpi from Alexandria, where their 
throne wa« est a f dished by virtue of 
Alexainler’s conquest of tlie lan<l. 
The pylon of lulfu is prai'ilcally per- 
fect. It lacks only the eornieo to com- 
plete the skyline, and the f(»ur nm^ts 
or flagpoles that wen* onc<' fixeil in 
those four grouvc.«< in t lie fueaile. The 
figures cut deep in the same huge wall 
reprewnt a big King smiting )ii> little 
eneiiiie.s, while little gods and gorl- 
d esses look on appnjvingly. The 
Ptolemies were not free frcun the old 
M'lf-advertising passion of the Plia- 
raohs; they also uwd the spare walk 
of their temples to let tlte wiu>l<» world 
know the dee<ls ami title.s hy riglii of 
which they held the ennier of the 
stage. 

The preservation of Krifu is <lue to 
the fact that it lay partly buried 
throughout the Mhhlle Age^, An .\ral> 
village grow up in it and on (o|> of 
It. Much lalwr and money has been 
spent in .shoveling off ami out the 
accumulations of two thousand years, 
until totlay Fxifu stands disinterred. 
But the Arab town surrouniU it, and. 
given a decade of negleet. wouhl creep 
back ami overwhelm the ruin with its 
rubbish heap of vilene.ss. 

Happier the fate of the ruins that 
were buried in the clean sand of the 
desert. The beautiful ruin of Kom 

^Bdfu (HYO). 

• Ptoltmita ((dl'r-nilz): th# Gr«»k family (hnt 
rulMt Efypt •ft«r it w&a ronqu^r^d by Alex- 
ander. 
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Ombo,' forty miles farther south and on 
the east bank of the Nile, was covered 
until recently with the pure, sandy 
cloak thrown over it by the east winds 
from Arabia. Today the columns have 
emerged like lovely flowers in stone 
from their agelong concealment. The 
coloring of the deep^ut reliefs is in 
some places startlingly bright and fresh. 
The graceful lines and exquisite pro- 
portions of the hall of columns tell of 
the influence of Greek art; all this was 
a creation of the Greek age in Egypt. 

TIic Greeks brought to the heavy 
and impressive architecture of old 
Egypt some of the lightness and grace 
that characterized the immortal crea- 
tions of Greek art on Grecian soil. We 
know that brilliant color was freely 
used within these temples. Traces 
enough remain upon some of the gorge- 
otjs eai>itals to give us some idea of 
what the <leeorution of this temple 
must have been. 

Prom Kom Ombo to the first cata» 
raet the distance is under thirty miles^ 
and at the next stop there won’t be any 
temple. We are at Assuan.’ the health 
resort i>nr vxcvlicncf* of Eg)'pt. It is 
the sauutorium of Africa. It is a 
glorious place for invalids, and the 
favorite resort for beggars from all 
parts of upper Kgyjjl and the neighbor- 
ing sandy wastes of Nubia. It is the 
headquarters of the “Baekshcesh 
League” — a large < lei e gat ion of which 
meets every steamer that ties up to the 
pierlosH banks of the Nile at Assuan. 

One secure refuge for the helpU*ss 
tourist is the terrace of the Cataract 
Hotel, whence we enjoy a splencli<l 
view of the Nile canon. The outside 
world beyond the brilliant Saracenic 
a\niings that are stretched to attenuate 
the tropic glare is almost too gloriously 
bright and sunny. On one side lies 

» Kom OmSu (kSm'$m'bo&). 

* 4t«uan (fta-win’). 

I per tzetWenet (p6r ik'a-Uod) : ftbovo *11 otb«r«. 


the parched bed of the shrunken Nile, 
and on the other the sun-baked desert 
of Nubia begins. 

One of our first short excursions into 
this glaring region was to the ancient 
quarries whence the old Egyptians 
took the granite for their colossal 
statues and their everlasting obelisks. 
We find one obelisk^ still unseparated 
from the mother rock; shaped and 
finished on two sides, it has not yet 
been cut loose from the cliff. Marks 
on the rocks tell us how this was to 
have been done. Wedges of wood 
were driven into the holes bored all 
along the proposed line of separation; 
these wedges were then wetted, the 
wood expanded, a great seam opened, 
and the block of granite was ready for 
shipment down the Nile to Thebes, 
Memphis, or Heliopolis. 

Not far from this birthplace of all 
the obelisks we find a settlement of 
Soudanese — the blackest black folk in 
all Africa. There, an<l in the adjacent 
settlement of Bisharins,* every one, 
from the boldest “warriors” down to 
the tiniest babies, is in the retail 
backsheeih business. 

AIwut four miles above Assuan the 
Nile is dammed by the new Barrage, a 
modern work that takes rank in mag- 
nitude with the great ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. But where they 
efecte<l at the call of selfish pride, at 
the cost of many lives, and to the 
impoverishment of the nation, this 
work is the result of an endeavor on 
the part of a wise government to give 
life to hitherto dead areas, and to 
bring the |josaibility of wealth within 
the reach of the hitherto impoverished 
population. 

The dam is one mile and a quarter 
long from shore to shore. It controls 

*oMitk <db'f-l1ik>: «n uprisKt four-»ide<l i>Ul*r 
uperinc tow*/d the top *nd edOJog ib * 
pyramid. 

• fuiurtN* (bbh'a-rlos). 
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to a certain extent, the level of tlie 
lower Nile by holding in reserve the 
surplus waters of the annual inunda- 
tion, diverting them into nrw irriga- 
tion canals or letting them escape in 
regulated flow through the sluices to 
the greatest advantage of ev<Ty farm 
and field between here and tin* delta, 
six hundred miles below. It lightens 
the labor of the countless workers at 
the skadu/s who do not have to dip 
as deep as formerly. It also makes 
possible the irrigation of broad arvas 
which until now were 'vnterh*ss an<i 
unproductive. It has of cours** .sujw 
pressed the old First Cataract of the 
Nile, where formerly boats had to be 
hauled by hundreds of natives up 
through the raging rapids, an exciting 
ail'd ay undertaking. Now we steam 
quietly into a superb canal and arc 
quickly lifted through four locks to 
the new level of the upper Nile. 

The Nubian Nile above the cataract 
has been transformed into a rock- 
bound lake. The (ireat Barrage has 
backed the waters up, widening the 
river, engulfing the sites of villages, 
submerging islonds and apparently 
transforming the tall palm trees into 
some new kind of water-pl.int. The 
“Nemo*’ one day cappwl the climax 
of her many absurd performances by 
getting stranded in the trec-tor>s of u 
grove of paints. There we ran out of 
coal, and there we lay for twenty-two 
hours, while a small boat went back 
to Shellab for a supply of fuel. But 
it was delay that was delightful. Few 
yachtsmen cun boast of a similar 
experience. Like Peter Pun, we dwell 
among the tree-tops; beneath us no 
doubt are the submerged ruins of some 
Nubian village, which once rose on 
some lost island of the Nubian Nile. 

There was one world-famous island 
m this vanished archipelago — an island 
dear to every lover of the beautiful — 

> ShtUal (thSi'il). 
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Iho Isle of Phifuc.* crownctl wirli 
temples and girdh-^l with templr walls 
and colcmnutles. Isis* wav rhe deity 
adored at Pliilae, and it is fitting that 
a godde.s.v. not a got I, should fiave lieen 
supreme here on this isle (hat wa.s .vo 
sweetly feminine .and so extpiivitelv 
lK*au(iful. Of the bland itvelf only 
one rocky end hen re ^erllairl^ af>ove the 
new Nile level. Of tfie temple.v tuind. 
still remains in view. Philae ha.- 
Iiecome a lieautiful Lgyjjiian N’l-niee— 
and comparing (he floating PIdlae «.f 
today with the regrettefi i.daiid i^hilae 
of the pa-st, it scH•m^ to me that hivelv 
Philae has gained in heauty throiigii 
this inundatiun due to the building 
of the < Ireat Barrage. 

Those who agree with me in ji re- 
ferring this new Venetian Philae will 
bless the dam; those who do imi, 
wi 1 1— shul 1 \vv say ” B:i rra ge 1 1 ,<• 
damp’ At any rate the Nile now 
paves the courts and fills the ?«ane. 
(uarics with the fre.-hno?., (he mii.-i<- 
of the living waters. 

If Philae on dry land wa.v <lream- 
like. Philae aflo^it seenl^ an enefiant- 
rnent. unfolding its manifold perfec- 
tions as we glule silently ami siiiouthly 
round alwit her pylons and her 
pillars, kwjiing alwuy.s in view that 
mast exc|uisiteof ull herstrueture-. rlu 
columned known a* Pharaoh'.- 

Bed. As wc circle it by night. Philae 
a|>|>ears like an architectural wonder- 
land moored in the moonlight on the 
lK).soni of the ancient stream. Vet 
there is sadness In the thouglit that 
what wc see will not be seen by tfie 
travelers of future years. Pldiae is 
doomed; the waters that lend her 
now this strange Venetian charm — 
that have washed away the clirl uml 
debris from her gates — will ultimately 
undermine her saered walls and wasli 
away all save her sacred memory. 

» Pkilct 
■ l9i$ (I'slt). 
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For nearly a hundred miles above 
the dam, the Nile appears to be in a 
perpetual state of flood. The shore- 
line has been pushed back, and all 
the trees in sight appear to have gone 
wading, some of liiem waist-deep in 
the Nile waters. We are in Nubia,* 
the Biblical land of Kush,* where to 
this day the dwellers live in primitive 
simplicity. Small boys wear silver 
charms in place of shirts and the 
little girls eke out their charms with 
fringy skirts called ‘‘Mother Nubias’* 
that are too cute for anything. There 
is matter for a dosen lectures here In 
Nubia, where manners, customs, and 
beliefs are all so curious and strange. 

Wc note with interest the im- 
memorial but to us novel way in which 
tlie women drcjw their hair; it looks for 
nil the world like black or reddish 
fringc^for sometimes the braided 
tresses, stiffened with black Nile mud, 
are dyed a aoml>er red. Near every 
town we find a tern pie in the neighbor- 
ing desert, and near every temple 
soim* rctl-h aired woman with mud- 
framed face, who is sure to have a 
silver ring for sale, 

There are some fourteen temples 
between the first and second cataracts 
— one very like another — all impres- 
sive because of their solitary s^jtuii- 
tions, been use of the desolation of 
the sandy wilclernes.s out of which 
they lift their shattered forms like 
wrecks of prehistoric ships lost in the 
bed of a dead and <lried-up ocean. 

We dutifully “did” all these tem- 
ples. All are worth visiting, but the 
story of these visits would delay be- 
yond reason our arrival at the place 
where we shall see the most impressive 
sight of the upper Nile, a sight that 

• Nvbio (na'bl-i): the sneient EsypUftn n«me 
for this country meont of GoJ4.*' 

Prom the mloee of Nubit came moet of the 
vast stores of sold owned by Egyptian kioga 
and noblea. 
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ranks with the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx as one among the three su- 
preme wonders of this wonderland of 
Africa. The place is known today 
by the Arab name of Abu Simbel,’ 
which means “Father of the Ear of 
Com. *’ 

We speak of the wonderful works 
at Abu Simbel as “temples, “ but they 
should not be called temples; the 
word suggests to the traveler who has 
come thus far up the Nile, something 
ordinary, something commonplace. He 
has seen so many temples that one 
temple more or less means very little 
to him. He would perhaps gladly 
pass without a glance the wonders of 
this cliff-bound Nubian shore if they 
were nothing more than temples. 
Abu Simbel is a place of unique 
marvels, masterly creations of a genius 
whose originality and daring were 
amasing, whose resources must have 
been practically limitless. 

That genius was none other than 
Kameses the Great — great even here 
in savage Nubia three hundred miles 
above his capital and only forty miles 
from the Second Cataract of the Nile, 
beyond which lay the country of the 
barbarians against whom he ofttimes 
sent his conquering hosts. Hero at Abu 
Sitnl>e] the great King sot his ever- 
lasting seal deep in the rocky face of 
Nubia, marking this desert province 
ns his own forever. More than three 
thousan<l years have rolled along the 
valley of the Nile without effacing this 
deei>-sct seal of that indomitable mon- 
arch; and even were the cliffs at last 
worn smooth by the rough rubbing 
of the hand of time, there would re- 
main the vast interior halls of Abu 
Simbel hollowed in the living rock 
of these grim cliffs that loom above 
the ever-living Nile and at the same 
time form a rocky dam to bold in 
check the billows of the dead sandy 

* ASk (tt'bSS ttcn'bSl). 
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sea of the Sahara that rolls in all its 
vastness westward from their tops 
to the far-off dunes along the Moorish 
shores that front the wide Atlantic 
Ocean. 

We cannot see that desert from the 
river, but we know that it is there, 
and we do see the broad cascade of 
sand that tumbles imperceptibly over 
the brink and slowly swells and spreads 
until it sometimes half conceals the 
sculptured facade of the greater cliff* 
shrine on the left. 

The lesser rock-cut sanctuary on 
the right is not so threatened by the 
overflow from that great sea of sand. 
Its six colossal figures stand forth, 
at all times clean and sharp, from (he 
six niches where they stood tike stony 
sentries for over thirty-one long cen- 
turies. The four male figures repre- 
sent great Rameses. the two female 
figures, Rameses' queen an<l wife, 
Ncfretete,* who was the only royal 
consort of old Eg>'pt over honored 
with colossal portraits rivaling in 
magnitude those of the male Pharaoh, 
her royal lord and master. This in 
fact might be called a family memorial 
glorifying the wife of Rameses and 
the offspring of Rameses, for lost in 
the shadow.^ Iwsidc the huge thiriy- 
three-foot likenesses of the royal i>air, 
stand comparatively liny figun»s repre- 
senting their royal daughters, the 
princesses Mcryt-Ammon^ an<l Hont- 
tewe,’ and their royal sons, the princes 
Mery-Atum,^ Mery- Re Amon-her- 
khop-shef,* and Ra-her-wnamfl* What 
a time the royal herald must have had 
announcing the members of this royal 
family as they appeared upon the 
scene at the great ceremonies of the 
Theban court! 

* Nt/rtMt (nef'rl-tl'tf). 

* Mrryt-Ammon {merit im'Sii). 

* HtnUitvt (hSQtli'Wt). 

‘W<rv*4{»nii (mSrl S'te&m). 

* Mtry-H9 (mt^rl rS t'mSB- 

hSr>kSp'«heri. 

* (rt'ber-aimi). 


The door admits us to the cave- 
like rooms cut in the cliff^a h>'po- 
style hall, a tran.s verse chamber, and 
an inner closet -sanctuary where .stands 
a striking relief of the godties.s Hathor 
in the form of a sacred cow. Human 
head.s of Hathor and inci.sed picture 
and liierogl>T)h.-5 adorn the pillars an<l 
the wall.s of the.se dark rnan-niacle 
caverns from whose cool det)ths we 
look out upon the hot sun-kksed 
surface of the silent Nile. 

This le&ser womler wouhl he alone 
well worth the journey. What »hall 
we say of the greater uonder— the 
great rock-cut shrine l>c*fore which .-^it 
the four eolo>sj, they have >at 
throughout the thirly-rme fumdred 
years that have elaf>sed since ifie\' 
were Wn. gaaing hcjiignly ca^^tward. 
greeting the sun whox* goil vva- wor- 
shipi'd in that sanetuury, the doors 
of which they will guar<l until tiu* 
earth itself shall pass away? There 
they must sit, doome«l to terror rial’ 
immortality hy the iiride and ogori«iu' 
of the King who faHhiomd them in 
his own image — for the four giant-. 
are four portraits of Hanie.v-s tlie 
Great. They an* each "ixty-tiw fort 
high. Should they .in so they wotild 
almost overtop the clifT of which they 
are a part. Kaeh liohls a litlle ih-svri 
in his lap. the feet of each are hathed 
in the hot doert sands that rotiM* 
down from the <lamme<l au<l peni 
Sahara just al>ove. 

The glaeier-Mke sand-drift which 
at one time almost roncealrd the 
whole of Abu SirnlK*! Is fe<l hy t)ie 
exhaust less sandy re.-«ervoir of the 
Sahara. Fast as it is removed, faster 
it comes, but silently am I imper- 
ceptibly, dancing down from the Idgh 
desert with breath of hot wind from 
the west. This we discovered as we 
toiled toward the top to peer over the 

•ferrtt/rial (tfr.rfs'trl-Jl): on theoarth. 

• fpptum (i'sS-tfs'm) : •«If<c^nter«dn«)a. 
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cliff summits and see where all the 
sand was coming from. 

Viewed from a higher level on this 
sandy slope, the faces of the giajits 
show their profiles grandly in relief 
against the golden cUff. The nearer 
statue of the southernmost pair has 
lost its head, decapitated by an earth- 
quake soon after it was carved. The 
other giants still retain their heads, 
tlicir crowns, and that expression of 
thoughtful unconcern that usually 
distinguishes the portraits of the 
Pharaohs. 

Eight other colossal images of 
Hamesrs adorn the cavernous interior. 
To his figure I owe one of those 
groat moments that come so rarely 
to the traveler, one of those thrills 
llmt are the chief rewards of travel, 
one of those instants longest remem- 
hered and most fre<iuent)y recalled. 
It came at sunrise one morning late 
in February. Wc stood in the great 
portal gazing into the dim sanctuary. 
Behind us the Nile, beyond which rose 
the eastern hills outlined against the 
glow of the coming d.ay. The sun 
leaps in sodden glory nl>ove the crests, 
and sends its first ray straight as an 
:irrc>\v into tlie holy place that Kameses 
hollowed in this Nubian cliff. 

That first flash of the new-lK)rn day 
pier res the darkness of this cavern (hI 
sanetoary and smites the four gods 
there in the inmost shrine full in their 
stony fares. It was a vivid, thrilling 
thing, to sec the bright glory of the 
new'est today touch and make lumi- 
nous the <lark njystery of this .shrine 
of oldc'st yesterday- Then, slowly, 
an<l yet so quickly that we can see 
it move, that rectangular patch of 
glory, glowing white, moves from left 
to right as the rising sun lx*gins its 
journey toward the southern skies. 
And as it moves the shadows gather 
on the left again, and other shadows, 
those that shroud that perfect likeness 


of King Rameses — those peopled shad- 
ows on the right — retire, slowly and 
yet so quickly that at a given instant 
Great lUmeses seems to start forward 
out from the black depths of the 
centuries, and for a few uncanny 
seconds seems to live and breathe 
again, transfigured by the glory of the 
God of the Day — the great God of the 
Sun, all holy Ammon Ra,' to whom the 
Pharaoh had dedicated this and a 
hundred other temples thousands of 
years ago. This instant marked the 
climax of our journey, but not our 
journey's end. 

Southward for forty miles we cruise 
to Wady Haifa,’ once an important 
port through which the commerce of 
the Soudan’ had to pass. Now, owing 
to the completion of the Soudan rail- 
way to the shore of the Red Sea, and 
the opening of the maritime port of 
Suakin,’ this river port of Wady Haifa 
loses much of its importance. It 
remains, however, the northern termi- 
nus of the railway to Khartum,’ about 
five hundred miles away, and it will 
figure on the timecard of the Cape to 
Cairo line* when all the missing links 
of that chain of railways shall have 
been forged and joined together — but 
that's another story. 

Our travel tale of Egypt ends a few 
miles south of Wady Haifa, at the 
Second Cataract of the great river 
to which Egypt owes her very being. 

* 4ntinoii Rn (ft'mSn ti): the »un zod. 

> Wodv ffol/a (wS'di htl'fd): ft river i>orl on the 
upper Nile. 

■ Soudan (ftA'din): now uftuftlly written Sudftn. 
This ift the refion stretchlnc ftcrocs Afnee at 
the southern edge of (he Sahara. It is sras^ 
land, shad! ns from almost desert on the north 
to iropioai forest on the south. 

• SHelv’n (swh'hSn): a port on the Red See. 

* Khartum (kfif-tdom'): the most important 

town in the AoglO'£|yptian Sudan. 

• Cape ta Caira Unt: a railroad planned to run 

from Cape Town to Cairo. The British were 
working on the road before the World War 
and many sectlona were finished. Railroed 
buildinf in Afriea b very diAeuU. however, 
and the road may not be finished for a long 
time. Air transportation, of course, haa 
made the need for the railroad less urgent. 
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From the bold pinnacle of the Rock 
of Abuair' we look down upon the so- 
called cataract, as we undersUnd the 
word. It is simply a series of rapids 
where the Nile fights its way through 
a wild outcropping of blackish rock 
Gazing southward, we see the begin- 
ning of that region of mystery and 
tragedy — the terribleSoudan— the con- 
quest of which was begun by the 
Pharaohs, attempted by the Romans, 
and finally achieved by the English 
under Kitchener. 

That the old Egyptian rulers even 
dwamed of conquest there proves 
them to have been men as ambitious 
as the most ambitious of our modem 
empire builders, Their works which 
we have seen in Egypt and in Nubia 
prove that they were masters of arts, 
and commanded resources of which 
we of today are ignorant. Great 
Kings they were, great works they 
have bequeathed to Egypt and to us, 
for we, the free man of a free land of 
today, are the heirs of all that was 
worth while in that king-ridden, priest- 
ndden, slave-ridden Egypt of a great 
dark yesterday. In K$y]yt and in 
niodern Europe men look toward the 
past, and therefore ancient monu- 
ments may have for them greater 
significance than they can ever have 
for us, for we are looking always 
toward the future. 

We may roam afar and mingle with 
the children of the past in the old 
lands of the older hemisphere, interest- 
^ or amazed by the things that they 
find great, but when it comes to living 
our real lives and doing our real work 
we turn with eagerness toward the 
new hemisphere, content to live and 
work among our fellow-countrymen, 
who are the heirs of a great yesterday, 
the masters of a wonderful today, 
and the makers of a still more wonder- 
ful tomorrow. 

‘Abusir (i-bJSrtrO. 
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NerserKTS riiK j i.VANti*i.i .n^ 

FCYPtlAN ART I.VfeH f>l SCOVl.RLO 


PONDERING OVER THE 
TRAN'ELOG 

I. Today many people go alioul giving 
travelogs about various place? they have 
seen in the world, often aecorniwnyinR 
their words with pictures. The pioneer 
of such Jectufers was Burton Holme?, the 
author of the selection you jii?l read. 
How do you think he heljj^Hi to isopularize 
the travelog a? a form of literature? 

2 . Wliy is the travelog 41 pKxi ly|>p of 

literature for de?erj hi Mg travel exjierierice?? 
How (Joes it help (he reader to be open- 
minded alwut other iieoples? 

3. What arc some 0 / the facts whicJi 
Holmes related about Egj'pt? How did 
his discussion help to make you open- 
minded about Egypt? 

4. '^liiik of some interesting trip or 
excursion 3'ou have made and write a 
travelog about it. Follow os nearly as 
you can the style Holmes used in his 
travelog on Egypt. When you have 
fioisiied, read your produetion in class. 
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POSTVIEW OF THE tJNIT 

This unit has shown the importance of being open-minded. Open-minded- 
ness is a virtue which anyone may possess if be chooses to nse above the narrow 
prejudices of everyday Ufe. It means that he will not ^ swayed by selfehne^. 
He will always respect the opinions of others but toally t^k for himself. 
In other words, he will not make snap judgmenU. The selections of this unit 
were chosen to help you realise the importance of open-mindedn^ as a factor 
in success and happiness in life. Let us brieBy review some of the outcomes 

of your reading. . , . . 

First you observed that there are always two sides to a question. In the 
selection "Athletics,” you noted that there are always good and bad 
in every athletic program. ThU does not mean that athletics should be abol- 
ished, but that they should be improved. Keeping an open mind on such 
problems is the only manner in which they may be solved. Second, you find 
that unless a person is open-minded he may never come to know or appreciate 
certain conditions in life. You never may have given any particular attention 
to a man working in a field with a hoe. You may even have worked with a hoe 
yourself. After rea.ling "The Man with a Hoc,” however, you realise more 
fully the beauty there is in some of the more commonplace things in life. 

Third, you noticed how opcn-niindcdnew serves as a standard by which 
\'ou may iiioftaurc your osvu weaknojwes. It is imponsible to read such a pro- 
duction as •‘('ritinsm and Fiction” or “Silence” without applying some of the 
princii»leR to yourself. Do you measure up to the high atantlards that the 
authors ha<l in mind as they wrote? You may not expect to become a noted 
writer of literature, hut you are eager to express yourself opon-mmdedly am 
clearly on ordinary problems in life. This is necessary in order to command 

the respect of your friemls. . 

Fourth, you prohaldy noted as never before, how much attention authors 
give to the question of open-mindedness. Perhaps they have written more to 
break down prejudices than for any other purpose. Morrover, they realize 
that they, themselves, must l>e open-minded in order to interpret life as it 
usually is and bring about desired improvetnenta. 


CHECKING YOUR EXPERIENCES 

I. Copy each of the following sentences and complete it by using a word 
or words in place of the xxxxxx*s. 

1. Women lwl|>ecl to keep the bsl.iiee between xxxxxx end classical education. 

2. The benefits of nthletics are threefold xxxxKX- 

3. Edwin Markham often wrote of the xxxxxx of working people. 

4. S<imo things may be both ugly and xxxxxx. 

5. Many of the best essays have a definite xxxxxx. 

6. Emerson encourages noble xxxxxx- 

7. Pcot)le who cannot "make beli€\'e” are lacking in xxxxxx. 

8. Moods and tastes and fashions xxxxxx. 
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II. Some of the following sentences are tnie an<l some are false. Decide which 
OD^ are true. Next decide what is wrong with each one that is false 
and copy it in its proper form. 


1. When a freshman writes a theme, he usually chooses eeonornics as a subject. 

2. The mnn with the hoe was so busy making a livinR that he had no time for 
cultural things. 

3. Henry Adams was primarily interested in making a fortutie. 

4. According to Howells what t« true is always beautiful and goraJ. 

5. Emerson suffered in writing for tlie lack of words, 

6. Marks thinks that the present spirit of fool I tail is wrong. 

7. There are 80 many mosques in Cairo that thesiranger few •>f llumiin mind. 

8. The pyramids w^ere built as a protection against enemies. 

9. The Step Pyramid at Sakkare U cfjnsidered tJie oldest h(oiw structure in 
the world. 

10. Some parts of Egypt are more crowded than licigiurn. 


Ill, At the left below is a li?<t of pr«lilcni> ami at the riglit Mow ^ u list of 
opinions taken from (hr in the unit. Each problem irivr?. ri«* 

to differences of opinion, (opy each <|ue.-*(ion in (he Ua u( tin* left and 
write after it the atatcinent from I he ii.<i at the right which an 

opinion in the matter. 


1. What should be taught in 
schools and colleges? 

2. Do Athletics occupy l<»o large a 
place in college life? 

3. Is there any value in learning 
about the past? 

4. Is work a blessing or a curse to 
the human race? 

6. Is there any way to (ell posi* 
tively whether or not a work of 
art is good? 


1 . Tliereis noah'i<»lu(c»(nmhird of l>cuuiy, 

2- If profc>SHmalisiii nmki \h> dt»ru* uway 

with, no argiiiiu'iit w<ir(li n 

notkwaiM brought jigniuM 

3. People in the dUiniit pu*( proJuml 
works timt excite admiration and won- 
der even bKlay. 

4. Education should tench the things ihni 
iiiatikiud cAre-* for at the tirnv, 

.V Toil b degr.iding. irmking ihe (oiler 
almust le<« than Imniaii. 


ENJOYING CREATIVE EXPERIENCES 

1. Editorials in newsi>uiM*r.< are sup;Ki.-e(| to give frank diMu>sio(i> un 
Questions of public inlerrst. Head (ho e<li(i»riaU in M*veral n(‘U'^|ni|i<*i> ami 
discuss them in class. Did you fimi that the (nlirorial writers were o|Wh- 
rriind? Why or why not? 

2. Think of an inci<lcnt in your own exjirrienco when oiK*n-inim|e«hie>s has 
triumphed over prejudice. Write a .story about (ho i mi dent and reml it in clu';*- 

3. Find an article on open-minded ness or projudioe And give a report to the 
class, or talk with some older person aljout tlie importance of being open- 
minded in everyday living. Report to the elas.** what he sa.vs. 

4. Read an essay in a current magasim* and give a reiM)rt iu cIx'js. Express 
^ opinion about the article, but lie certain you are open-mindcHl in (h<* mat lor. 
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5. Choose a topic about which there is considerable difference of opinion 
in your class, school, or community. Discxiss the topic in class, keeping an 
open mind and merely explaining facts. 

ENJOYING FURTHER READING 

This unit has been devoted to a consideration of open-mindedness. Authors 
have devoted much effort to breaking down prejudices. Following are selections 
which are noted for their fair outlook on life. Choose some of them for further 
reading. 

Aulocral at Ou Br«aA/a$t Table. By Ouvbr W. Houibs. 

Conversation full of droll humor and shrewd observations on life. 

Dceiffned for Reading. By Hsnby Seidel Cam by. 

Collection of book reviews over a period of ten years. 

Forum Magatine. 

Articles that analyse present conditions and present trends of thought. 

Information, Fieaee. By Katherine P. Gaaouu). 

An eHs^ay lamenting the fact that ‘*dope*’ rather than real literature is wanted by 
readorH today. 

It Can't Happen Here. By Sinclair Lewis. 

Novel setting forth the author's opinion of what might happen if a dictator were 
to come to power. 

King Coot. By Upton B. Sinclair. 

A story revealing the character and motives of a rich man's son while he served as 
an investigator In coal mines, 
jlfcdntn^ of Cuffure. By Henry L. Mencken. 

An ossey on the real meaning of culture. 

Otd Junk. By H. M. Tquunson. 

Random cuays based on human nature. 

Wkp Ware Muet Ceaee. By Jane Aodahs. 

An essay which shows the folly of international prejudices and strife. 

Yttlerday and Today. By Louia Untermeyer. 

A c<iUection of poems showing the value of open-mindedness in everyday life. 


(getting Acquainted 

with an Author • TON 





SURVEY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 

The first permanent settlements on the Atlantic seaboard were 
made at Jamestown in 1607 and at Plymouth in 1620. Later, colonies 
were established practically all the way along the coast from Maine 
to Florida- Most of the people who settled along the seaboard came 
from England. For the most part, they felt that they were English- 
men rather than Americans- Those who settled in the northern colonies 
were largely Puritans and dissenters from the Church of England who 
desiretl to find a place where they might worship God accor<ling to 
t]>oir own desires. They left England mainly to gain religious freedom, 
and hence were not inclined to maintain close attachments to the 
mother country. Even so, they looked to English literature as a 
l>ackgroun(l of culture. Those w'ho settled in the southern colonies, 
on the other hand, were interested primarily in agricultural pursuits. 
They built up large plantations, read English books and periodicals, 
ami often sent their children to English schools. Thus all the colonists 
looked upon English literature as their own by right of inheritance. 
Gradually, however, a <listinctly American literature developed which 
may be roughly divided into the following periods: 

I. Colonial Period, I606'170$ 

II. Kevolutionary and Formative Period, 1765-1815 

III. Hoinantic Period, 1815-1870 

IV. Transitional Period, 1870-1918 
V, Contemjwrary Period, since 1918 

Little or no purely artistic literature was produced In the Colonial 
I'erlod or in the He volution ary and Formative Period. The writings 
wi • rv I a me I \' < Icseri pt i vc , h jxt orical , rel i giou.< , jk) li I i cal , a nd a rgu i non t at i ve. 
'i'he .settlers were too busy c*on<iuering a new land and, later, setting 
up a new government to pay much attention to literary art. In the 
Uoinantic IVriod writers began to appear in great numbers and to 
l)r<)<lu<e xvritings of n*al literary merit. Tlieir writings were cherac- 
lerjml largely by love of o< I venture, expres-sion of emotions ami Ideals, 
and feeling for nature- Finally the romantic tendencies began to give 
way to an attempt to depict life as it really is. The Transitional 
Period d tiring which the change t<M>k place extended down to about 
lt)lH. iCven lo<(ay. however, realistic tendencies still prevail, though 
the ContemjKirary PeriocI Is eharaeterized largely by a groping for new 
subject matter and new* forms of expression. 
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SURVEY OF AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 

I. COLONIAL PERIOD. 1606-1765 

Without attempting to group the 
writers of the C'olomal Period in any 
other than a general rhronologieat 
order, we shall mention here briefly 
the more prominent writers who left 
records in the several settlements in 
Virginia, Massachusetts. New York, 
and other colonie.s along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Captain John Smith (1579-1631). 
the first important writer in America 
in point of time, was o soldier of for* 
tune. He succeeded in “planting 
another England” in the New World, 
although he did not become a colonist. 
His failure to get along in the Jaimes* 
town region lost him the eonfideiire 
of the company that sent him out 
from Elngland, and so he roturm*d 
to the home land in 1609. In 1614 he 
sailed to the northern coast with a 
fishing expedition, and during this trip 
he made an excellent map of the 
Atlantic coast. At his rec|Uo.xl the 
Prince of Wales gave (he name “New 
England” to this region. Smith lia<l 
hopes of planting a colony in New 
England, but nothing came of hi.s 
desire. 

His contribution to literature is in 
the form of a historical document. A 
True RtUition of such Occurrences ond 
Accidents of Noate os Na/h //apned in 
Vtrginto Since the First F/antiup of 
that Collony. This is the first printed 
American book, and is the one writing 
of Smith favored by posterity. It 
seems to have awakened in its author 
the ambition to write. His second 
book, published in 1612, is called A 
Map of Virginia, with a Description 
of the Counirey. After he returnctl to 
England in 1616, Smith publish e<l A 
Description of Xew England. He wrote 


many other works about the colonies, 
among them Sew EngtnnrJ'x Trials, 
essays on the fisheries. Smith’s writ- 
ings are full of glamor and romamr*. 
and though not altogoiher trust- 
worthy. they niakf» juroiysiing n*af|jng. 

In the New England wrlttf-ii about 
by faptain John Smith, wr* fin<l our 
next gn-Kt figure.^ in ibo growing 
Amo ri ran literature. Tlie.se writer^ 
are among the har«ly pionc-er> wiio 
overrame the soil atui oiirnute of New 
England and built the fouiidaliun.s for 
c»ur country. 

William Bradford (1588-1657) wa» 

the first prejiideni nf (he Uniled Colo- 
nies of N c w !•; ngl.'i n< 1 . H e w us : i si ro n g, 
God-fearing man who hud come io 
America (o found a new nation, llis 
History of i^lyoiouth Flnufudofi was 
circiitaled among his frirnd.s in ICng- 
land, but it dill not reuidi pnblirurion 
until 1H.>0. It is int<Tr.«*ring m <'orn- 
pare his areounts of tin* Indian' with 
those of ('aptain J(din Snijib, Rru<l- 
ford was u true observer an<l an horir't 
t'oinmeniator on life in llii< eolonic^'. 

John Winthrop (1588 1649) was the 
first g»)vern<»r of ihe ctdony of Mu-sa- 
chiiseM.s. Ills riiief eoniribatimi is 
A Journal of .Vmc K/ojltiud. It \h 
coiUTrned with tlie srn'ational arul 
unusual, acid is confined to Ma-vu- 
eh use 1 1 .<• T \ i e H c* vc*ix*i id .1 1 » h li ( 'ol t c > 1 1 
descrilK'd Winthrop a- “a gi)veniour 
. . . who has I>ef*n to us a> a bi‘<itlH‘i', 
not Usurping authority ovrr (hr rfiurrli. 
often s^x'siking his a<ivire. aii<l ofirn 
conlradieted, even by young men, and 
some of low degree: yet not replying, 
but offering satisfaction also when any 
supjiosed offeure.s have arisen; a gov- 
eriiour who has l>een to us a** a mother, 
parent -like distrihuting his good' to 
brethren and neigh I Kirs a( his 
comi ng : a iid gen 1 1 Ix'ari ng o u r : n fi n n i - 
ties without (a king notice of (horn. “ 
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Between 1595 and 1605 a number 
of men were bora who made eontribu- 
tiotis to literature but who are not 
so outstanding as others. Edward 
Winslow (1595-1655), who came over 
on the “Mayflower,” gives interesting 
accounts of the first three years of the 
Pilgrims in America in his Good News 
from New England, John Mason 
(1600-1672), an Indian fighter, wrote 
A Brief Hisfory of the Peguot Wars. 
John Williams (1604-1729) gives a 
vivid picture of Indian outrages in 
The Redeemed Captive. John Eliot 
(1604-1690) made a contribution to 
the literature of Indian relations. His 
Indian Grammar and Translation of (he 
Bible into the Indian Tongue represent 
America’s first gift to the original and 
scholarly books of the world. 

Anne Bradstreet (1612-1672) is the 
most interesting and pleasing of our 
early American poets. Her first poems 
show a strong English influence and 
give no indication of her new environ- 
ment. Her luter writings, however, 
show American influence. She has 
been called a ‘Svinsome personality in 
an unlovely age,” but her verse is con- 
sidered only fair ac(H>rcling to present 
standards. Haleigh's Hiriory of (he 
World supplied her with the material 
for her Exact Epitome of the Pour 
Monarchies. She retains her place in 
the history of Amerifan verse from a 
historical viewpoint, hut she made no 
signifleunt contribution to |>oetry. 

Michael Wiggleswortb (1631-1705) 
was the most widely read, most repre- 
sentative, and perhaps the most pro- 
lific poet of early New England. He 
was born in England, but einigrated 
to America, where he graduated from 
H a r vard at t he age of t wen ty . Wiggles- 
worth w*as a many-sided man, being a 
physician, a minister, and a poet. The 
sensation of the time in the field of 


poetry was Wigglesworth’s The Day of 
Doom: or a Poetical Description of the 
Great and iMst Judgment. To a modern 
reader the book is unemotional, but to 
the reader in early New England it was 
a gmt epic, terrifying and gripping. 
Besides The Day of Doom, Wi^les- 
worth wrote Meat Out of the Eater: or, 
Meditations Concerning the Neceesity, 
End, arid Usefulness of Affliction Unto 
God*s Children. This poem contains 
more than two thousand lines, none 
of w'hich are highly inspiring, unless 
these lines, 

War ends in peace, and tnoming light 

Mounts upon Midnight’s wing, 

help our thinking in a war-scarred 
world. 

The Puritan leaders came to America 
to set up a kingdom of God on earth. 
It wasn’t long before the clergy of New 
England became involved in theo- 
logical controversy. Increase Mather 
(1639-1723), son of Richard and father 
of Cotton Mather, was the guiding 
spirit of New lOngland theology. 
Although he was a minister, ho was, 
by nature, a politician and statesman, 
showing his ability and diplomacy by 
obtaining a new charter for Massachu- 
setts. His energy and resourcefulness 
placed him among the powerful 
preachers of his day. Those he could 
not reach from his pulpit, he cared for 
by making and publishing books which 
carried his message to all who could 
read. His outstanding work is An 
Essay for the Recording of Illustrious 
providences. This is a collection of 
stories showing God’s mercy in deliv- 
ering persons from death at sea, from 
devils, and from ghosts. After the 
famous witchcraft scare in Massachu- 
setts he published Cases of Conscience 
Concerning Einl Spirits. 

Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) is 
known as one of the judges who pro- 
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nouQCed sentence of death upon the 
Salem witches in 1692 and as the 
author of a decidedly interesting 
Diary. The following excerpt from it 
^ves some indication of the attitude of 
these religious men toward witchcraft: 

1692. Aug. 19 (Doleful Witchcraft!) 'HtU 
day George Burroughs, John Willard, Jno. 
Proctor, Martha Carrier, and George 
Jacobs were executed at Salem, a very 
great number of specUtors being pr^nt. 
Mr Cotton Mather was there, Mr. him*, 
etc- All of them said they were mnoceni, 
C»rri«r and all. Mr. Mather “y* ‘heg » ' 
died by a righteous sentence. Mr. Bur- 
roughs by his speech, prayer, protwtation 
of hi innocence did much "f 

persons, which occasions their 
hardly concerning their being executed, 

Sewoll’s Diary is an inihnale ro.-unl <>f 
this time, giving a realistic picture 
of habits, emotions, and customs in 
early New England. It is interwlmg 
to note that Sewall later stat<^ m a 
public confession that he 
wrong in pronouncing death scnlences 
upon the Salem witches. 

Cotton Mather f 

Increase, self-centered and selt-ngl I 

C 0 U 8 . was a man of T'evemtv 

wrote over four hum ireil > 

works. His outstaml.ng «ork is lie 

scions appeal to Anmnca.i patnm.srn^ 
Among his other works arc . y 

Promdences, lionder* "/ 'JfJ,'"": 
IVorW, and £«««» <o .^’T, on 
MagnaUa is the on'y, 

of the passing f‘*‘--‘;.^‘ 5roflii^ra;- 
::--^Srdrntp??and broken 
man. 


Some other writers of this time who 
made contributions to the stream of 
American literature are worthy of 
mention. Madame Sarah Enight 
( 1966 - 1727 ) made a trip from Boston 
to New York in the winter of 1704- 
1705 ) following what is now known 
as the “Boston Post Road.“ In 
order to pass away the time, she 
wrote many interesting and amassing 
descriptions of her journey. She had 
plenty of opportunity for oliservalion 
in view of the fact that the round trip 
consumed five months- William Byrd 
( 1674 - 1744 )» as did Mrs. Knight, 
recorded in his diary anecdotes and 
inciilenis of his journey in scarcdimg 
for the likeliest Virginia landholdings. 
His host known work. The Hisitory of 
thf Dividitty Unf. the .«*tory of a 
<ur%'e>ing parly. In a hr<‘C 2 y style 
he tells us of the history of Mrginia 
and North Carolina, and goes on to 
give his personal opinion of the people 
of those colonies. His hook jncludrs 
bits of natural history, stone.s of the 
Indians, and intimate details o con- 
versations over meals. Byrd > st s le is 
lively and entertaining, and there is u 
lightness al>out his writing not found 
in the earnest efforts of the more 
seller New Englanders. 

In tlic first l.»lt of tlie viglitocuth 

eenlury many l«)oks "f '"* 4 ° ly 
fir>i>care<l in print. Robert Beveriy 
/iq 75-»-|710?) wrote A U>f^tory of 
Viryinia »« a result of sering a 

almost unreadable, although 
London Companj. Im 
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Thomfts Prince (1687-1758) col- 
lected many books wbicb are now 
preserved in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. His years of patient research 
resulted in A Chronological History 
oj New England in the Form 0 } Annale. 
Prince’s name is honored today by the 
Prince Historical Society of Boston. 

Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) was 
born at Windsor, Connecticut. HU 
father, a graduate of Harvard, was an 
outstanding minister, and his mother 
was the <laughter of Solomon Stod- 
dard, a religious author and preacher 
of Northampton, Massachusetts. Jon- 
athan was a precocious child, showing 
at an early age a serious attitude 
towar<l life. Before he was seven- 
teen he was graduated from Yale. 
Although he was very much inter- 
ested in SCI en tide oWrvation, his 
main interests were in theology* and 
moral philosophy. After receiving his 
degree from Yale, he remaiiuMl for 
two additional years in preparation 
for the ministry. He preached in a 
New York church for eight months, 
ami then returned to Yale as a tutor. 
ICil wants kept a written account of 
liis reflections, in which we find a 
recor<l of his spiritual progress. He 
WAS a pious man who l>elleve<l in a God 
of wratlu His first -known discourse U 
Sinners in (he Hands of on Angry <^od. 

Edwards literally scared the wits 
out of the people, with the result that 
he was asked to resign from his church. 
After this he wrote Freedom of (he 
Will, his best work. Edwards died of 
smallpox after serving as i)residenl of 
Princeton University for a little Ic'.ss 
than two months. His subject matter 
anti style put hinj at the head of the 
list of the colonial writers. 

Jonathan Edwards was the last of 
the strong line of theologists who held 
America in their grip for many years. 
As theology lost its hold on the 


people, interests more practical and 
far-reaching came to the front; human- 
itarian projects and the arts and 
crafts aasumed an importance not 
heretofore recognised. 

John Woolman (1720-1772) was an 
obscure New Jersey Quaker whose 
contribution called Journal oJ John 
Woolman is a logical denouncement in 
gentle language of war, slavery, cru- 
elty, excessive drinking, and other 
questionable practices of humanity. 
Woolman’s reforms were ahead of his 
day, but the simplicity and earnestness 
of his message stands out clearly in 
an age when political discussion and 
heated argument carried the day. 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), the 
most representative American of the 
eighteenth century, was bom in 
B^ton. He spent only two years of his 
life in the schoolroom, but he acquired 
a very valuable education from his 
most intere.Kting and talented father 
and by dint of his own effort. In his 
boyhoo*!, Franklin read every book 
he could get his hands on, and, like 
Dr. Johnson, read much of little value 
as well as a great deal of great value. 
At the ago of twelve, he became his 
brother’s api>renliee and worked for 
long hours in the printing office. 
This work put him in touch with local, 
political, and tlieologieal controversy 
and introduced him to persons who 
appreciated books. As a result of 
this experience, Franklin composed 
balla<ls and sold them about town. 

Because of a difference with his 
l»n>tlier James. Benjamin left Boston 
for Philadelphia in 1723. There he 
became associated with Samuel 
Keimer, a printer. Within a year 
Franklin went to England to procure 
a printing outfit. He spent two years 
in England, working in printing estab- 
lishments. and in 1726 returned to 
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Philadelphia, where be again went 
to work for Keimer. In 1729 he 
acquired from Keimer The Penn^yU 
vania Gazelle. He contributed a great 
many articles of current interest to 
this paper. In 1732 Franklin gave to 
his reading public “Poor Richard.” 
Today Poor Richard’s Almanack, a 
miscellaneous collection of wit and 
wisdom, is read with much enjoyment. 
In 1736 Franklin became clerk of the 


General Assembly, and in 1737 post- 
master of Philadelphia. His news- 
paper now began to carry articles writ- 
ten in support of public inxprovemcnis- 
Besidos his printing business, Frank- 
lin carried on exporitnents in science. 
He invented a stove in 1742^ and made 
electrical experiments in 1746. As a 
result of his inventions and investiga- 
tions, he published .4ri .4cc«H«f e/ t/ic 
New Invented Pennaylivnut hire i mctm 
(1744) and Bx!>eriments and Obser^t- 
lions in BUctricUy, Madf al I *'/«*'- 
pAio in America h Mr. 

Franklin. Tlic outi’cmio of tiis kite 
experiment was the liRhUui.R ro.1. 

In 1748. haviiiK aeiiiiireil eiiouRti 
money, he retire.l. He was so helpful 
to society, however, Ihut he ''as 
drafted sRain »n<i aRaiii for pul>h< 
service. The year 17:, 7 f.niml hm. m 
England pleading ih.- <ause of the 
Pennsylvania .\s.«emhly- AlihouR. 1 s 
mission was not wholly ' 

acquired much polineal ms.cht « ■ 

to stand hi.., .n Rou<l 
In 1772 he returned to ^ j 

published many art..l.-s of a l">l 
cal nature. Frankhn *; ‘ ' 

Revolutionary ^^ar and. " , 

heard upon Ins return from E.rI; [ 
of the battles of I^xtuRton ‘ ' 

cord, wrote a charactenslic l< t r 
an English fvieml of long standing. 

You and I were lorn! Frieiids.-Aou are 
now my Enc.ny,-*..d I a.» 


H, Fkanki.is 


It was Frank Ud’s duty during the 
Revolutionary War to serve his coun- 
try at the court of France. There he 
borrowed money for the colonists, 
negotiated treaties, hired soldiers, 
equippe<l .ships;, and acquired immense 
popularity. He negotiated a success- 
ful peace treaty U*tween England and 
the United States and returned to 
Philadelphia in 17H5- He was elected 
presi<l<*nt of the state of Pennsylvania 
in 1786, 1786, and 1787. He wa.s a 
delegate to the convention to frame the 
Constitution. Ho died April 17. 1790. 

As a public .servant Franklin has 
never been equaled: he founded the 
moilom s>'stein of police protection, 
the American Philosophical Society, 
the University of PcniLsylvania, and 
the ))OStoffic<'. AUhougli many of his 
writings are now of historical impor- 
tan<'e only. Poor Jiichard'a Ahmnack 

and The A ntub>oyrai>hy of Ikfijamin 

Pranklin have a definite place in the 
annals of American literature. His 
jtlvle is clear, forceful, and pithy, fitted 
to cxpre?s< the opinions of a man who 
saw men and their motives from the 
point of view of a praelieal person. 


II. REVOLUTIONARY AND FORM- 
ATIVE PERIOD. 17AJ 1M5 

The iM‘ri<Hl from the >tainp .Wt 
Congn-s- in 1765 down lo 18l.>. the 

cl<»seoftheWurof IM2. may be deMg- 

nu.cl «.tlH-,K.ri.»l of H..vul.,t..m :uu 
of K r''|u,l,luan 

,..,v.Ti.riw.,l. n "•=» “ 

M.„u.hu..u> rime, iill.;.l w.ri. .h- rum- 
1 , |i„^, of ora.ory, |H.l.ri. al 'li-upi • 
.,„.l cri.-- of agai i-l 'l„ 

,„0,lHT couiilry for it.- pol"'.) 
••taxation 'Vitliout ''''‘""''.f ‘ '‘I 
Tl,c bi-tori< al fact, aiv well ki n- 
All wc ...^•<1 to a., l.civ I' rcca I ' ' 
of tlic principal nrifl- ot till. 

strenuous pt’riod. 
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We may begin with George Washing' 
ton (1732'-1799), Commander in Chief 
of the Army, First President, and 
truly the Father of bis Country*. 
Though he was primarily a man of 
action and afTairs, he deserves a place 
in literature as the author of tbe 
f amo us * ' Fa re we 1 1 Af Idreas. ’ ’ w hich 
you may read in Unit One of this book. 

James Otis (1725-1783) and Patrick 
Henry (1736-1799) were perhaiw the 
best knovsT) of the more impassioned 
orators of the day. Patrick Henry’s 
famous line, “Clive me lil)erty or 
give me death!” at some time or 
other challenges every American boy 
and girl. 

Thomas Paine (1737-1809), an ob- 
scure Englishman, became the fiercest 
ndvocute of American independence. 
HU pamphlet, ('oniuion Sennf (1770), 
openly asserting American independ- 
ence, ran like wildfire through (he 
country. Thr ('risiit uplifted (he 
nation by its fiery appeal. I( was 
used time and time again to inspire 
the Holdiei-s. The introduction to The 
Crinifi gives an idea of Paine’s fluency 
and soul-stirring style: 

These arc the times that try men's 
souls. The summer sfildier and the sun- 
shine patriot will in this crisis shrink from 
the service of his cotintrv; but he that 
stands it now deserves the love and thanks 
of men and women. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation, that the harder the conflict, 
the more the triumph. 

Thomas Jefierson (1743 1825), the 
tliird Prrsidout of (hr l’nile<l States, 
was )>orn in Virginia on a plantation 
called “Shad well.” His early life was 
guUled by his practical father and 
greatly influenced by hU mother, who 
introduced (he boy to the pleasure (o 
be derive<l from books. He was a 
regular fellow who enjoyed all outdoor 
sports but who also took great delight 


in music, nature, and humanity. Like 
Franklin, he was a many-sided man, 
showir^ a keen interest in natural 
science, farming, and law; unlike 
Franklin, he was a dreamer and a 
romanticist. 

Jefferson’s fame came largely from 
his pen. It was he who was asked to 
write the Declaration of Independence. 
It was ho, also, w'ho stated the funda- 
mental rights of humanity, as embod- 
ied in the first two sentences of (he 
second paragraph of that document. 

Jefferson wrote numerous political 
works of importance to the historian, 
but to the general reader he left 
very little. His Autobiography con- 
tains facts somewhat like those in 
Franklin’s; and his Noten on Virginia 
contains facts about nature, slave life, 
ami problems current in hi.s day. He 
is known to<lay as (he “apostle of 
ilemcHTacy.” founder of the University 
of Virginia, aiul as the actual writer of 
the Ocelaration of Independence. 

Among the men who mode contribu- 
tions to the political writing of the time 
were Joseph Quincy (1744-1775), John 
Jay (1744-1829), and James Madison 
f 1751-1835). who assisted Hamilton in 
the pre|>arati<in of The Federalist. 

Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), 
who believed in a centralised govern- 
ment controlled largely by the privi- 
leged classes, was born in the West 
Indies. At the age of fifteen he sailed 
for New York, where he entered Colum- 
bia University, Before long he became 
a le.ider in political debate and later 
served on Washington’s staff during 
the Revolutionary War. After the 
war he studied law, became a member 
of Congress, and, although not in 
favor of the Constitution as it was 
framed, was very active in working for 
its ratification by New York state. He 
was the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
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and speedily created a finn Dational 
credit. 

Hamilton's essays, collected and 
known as The Federalist, have all the 
good qualities of eighteenth-century 
prose, Upon them his literary fame 
rests. Although they are in the held 
of political science, they earn a place 
as literature because of their style and 
polish. 


way for romantic poetry. Before the 
great English poeU, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, had produce<i The Lyrical 
Ballade, Freneau had written poems 
which were suggestive of their later 
work. Among Freneau s work the fol- 
lowing poems .stand out: “The House 
of Night,*' “The Parting Ola-w.” 
“The Indian Burying Ground,” 
“Eutaw Springs,” and "To a Honey 
Bee.” Freneau is called the first of 


Michel-OuiJlaume Jean de Creve- 
emur (1735-1813) was born in France, 
went to England at the age of 
sixteen, later emigrated to Canada, 
moved to Pennsylvania, and in 
1764 became a citisen of New 
York. He traveled extensively in the 
colonies and, as a result, wrote Utters 
from an A»terieai\ Former, a charm- 
ing collection of essays giving little 
pictures of nature and human life m 
The colonies. The Ihird Ic.ter, "Whni 
Is an American?" is on inler.M.nR 
account of h<)«- the free An.oru'an is 
molcie.1 out of tl.o suhclue.l - 

coming from the OW > "■ 

letters take us alcng the cc>^l f">"’ ' 

island of Nantucket to ( >'“^'7“- " 

the South an.l hel,. us t.. 
the problems of the ru-neer, < r^•^e- 
coeur's LetUrs arouse.l the 
Europe respecting the cohm.es ... I 
paved the way for further .•ol.misn'm"- 

Phibp Freneau (1752- 18.'i2) nas at 

heart a romantic ^ 

oracticc a political satirist. H' 

L much interested in the « 

his age tl.at he .levoted ‘|/'- 

time to bitter ont.c.s... of 

Freneau was b> ^rivuin-r 

“e Revolutionary War carn.-.l I..... 

the title ‘'Poet of ‘he An.^cai. 

elution.” But h.s 

the ones he ved the 

Thus, in a general ^^a5, n F“ 


the AinorU'an nature poets. 

Asi.ie from Kreneau the poetry of 
this |)eriiKl was no. im[)ortaiit. Wc 
still hear echoes of the famous Kevo- 
iutionary song "Yank.'e l^oc’.lle ” 
and there are a few other ballads like 
Francis Hupkiiis.in’s ''The Hattie of 
the Ki-gs'' an.l the aiionymous "Hale 
in the Bush." ImtU of wbieh are fr.- 
<,u.-i.llyf.>ui.<liii anlli<.l<>Ki''s- 
.•alle.l group of Hartford Wits »f 
(•.Hinc-lieut atlraeted some attention 
in their .lay. but llmir w.irks ar.' mi" 
8lm.a.l f..rgotl.-n. The nuni.'s of the 

„rim'i|M.I m.'mbers of this grmil. o 

|„„g.wiml.sl |H.liti.-al. 
eiH.' iHS'ts weiv John Trumbull . I . .>o 
IMli. Timothy Dwight (iT-W-IKlo. 
an.l Joel Barlow (174.) l^U*- 

The iH-ginniiig- of .tnieiiean dia- 
inalie .•omiKs.iti.m may U- not... ni 
0.e B.-v.,lnti..nar>' an.l 
IVrUKl. ■rhon.a.-(l...lfr.'y.l..«.-l.'^ 
wmle a blank-vers.- iragi'd.) <al.. 

The I’riucr P"r<h,» Is-f-r.' 

it was not |mrrorm.'d mil.i I'"-- 
Boyall Tyler .I7r>s IS'.ni i' nii.r- 
^fne m. an early dminati.st. Ih- 
«.mte Th, Co.itr.xt, the fir.sl .\meiican 
comedy to bo produce.l by an Amencaii 
Tr^lSional company. WiUitun D^- 
1.0 lITOC l!<19l. adaplc-d (.0. 
..an and Freeh plays for lUe .^ineri- 
can sUpv, wrgu* ui U‘aM hfu pU ^^ 

I hut wi'ix* acted. Hi^ l 

work wa< The (ihrf, of ( Jomh.a. :< pl.i • 
of the Revolutionary t>‘*nod. 
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The early American novel is seen 
in the writings of women^ who seem 
to have been influenced by the early 
English novels, which were very popu- 
lar in this country. Mrs. Sarah Went- 
worth Morton (175d-l&46) wrote the 
first regular novel, Tht Poufer of 
Sympathy, which caused a scandal and 
was suppressed. Mrs. Hannah Web- 
ster Foster (1759-1840) wrote The 
Coquette. Mrs. Susannah Bowson 
(1762-1824) wrote Charlolie, an instant 
success paving the way for the later 
successes of Charles Brockden Brown. 

Charles Brockden Brown (1771- 
1810) was the first American to 
decide to make writing a profession. 
He was greatly Influenced by the 
works of the English writers Godwin 
and Walpole. Brown came from a 
good Philadelphia family of Quaker 
descent. He spent much of his time 
in reading and walking because his 
health would not permit him to take 
part in the vigorous games of healthy 
boys. For a short while he studied 
law, hut, tiring of that profession, 
wont to Now York and followed the 
career of journalist. He devoted 
nuich of his time to writing novels 
and produced many works, the out- 
siamling ones being H*»W<7od and Kftyor 
fl unity, novels of mystery and terror. 
These books hud a great influence upon 
I ho works of Poe and Hawthorne. 
Brown is rightfully called the first 
.American noveli.'^t. 

Among the prominent later orators 
the following may he singled out. 

John Randolph (1778*1 833 ) was 
one of the eleverx*^! orators of his time, 
po.'Jsessing the power of expression 
which distinguishes a great orator from 
a good speaker. His brilliance in 
argument won for him the respect of 
his contemporaries, but his lack of 
constructive ideas did not make them 
admire him. 


Henry CUy (1777-1852) was, in 
many respects, tbe great popular polit- 
ical orator of the time. He had a 
pleasing personality, making up in 
charm what he lacked in logic. He 
understood the crowd and appealed to 
their hearts and emotions. The power 
of his speeches lay largely in his per- 
sonality and delivery; read today, they 
are of slight literary value. 

John C. Calhoun (1782-1850) was 
the most lojpcal orator of his time and 
an important writer on public affairs. 
He was connected with the slave- 
ow'ning interests of his state, and 
insisted that the Union must respect 
the conditions and different interestx 
of each state. These ideas made him 
the champion of slavery and states' 
rights. Two of his essays, ^'Disquiri- 
tion on Government ” and “Discourse 
on the Constitution and Government 
of the United States," state clearly his 
views in (iefeitsc of the minority. 

Daniel Webster (1782 *1852) is con- 
siilert'd by many critics to bo 
the greatcKt American orator. His 
speeches have stood the test of time 
and fleflhilely have a place among the 
great works of .^nieric’an writers. 
Welwtcr w'as born in Franklin, New 
Hampshire, of pioneer stock. He was 
educated in New Hampshire schools, 
taking his preparatory work in Phillips 
Exeter Academy and completing his 
education at Dartmouth College, After 
his graduation from Dartmouth, he 
taught seliool for a short while, and 
later, in 1805, was admitted to the bar, 
He practiced law in I^ortsmouth, 
w'hcre he gainc^cl r<‘(*ognition as a 
lawyer an<l a.s a public sjK^akcr. He 
was sent to Congress from Massachu- 
setts, and in a very .short time he was 
recognised as one of the outstanding 
men in the House of Representatives. 
Webster was a strong exponent of the 
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doctrine of nationalism, and in bis 
great debate with Hayne of South 
Carolina he <lefonded the idea of union- 
He lost popularity in the North by his 
Seventh of March Speech, in which he 
defended Clay’s Compromise BilL 
Webster's acquaintance with litera- 
ture and his appr<‘ciation of beautiful 
language undoubtedly enabled him to 
give to hU speeches an impciishable 
literary quality. Among his out- 
standing speeches are the *' Discourse, 
known today as the “Plymouth Ora- 
tion," commemorating the tw^^hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, "The First Bunker Hil 

Address," "Adams and Jefferson, and 

the “Reply to Hayne." 


While political strife was producing 
great oratory, the essay as a literary 
type, dealing with the personal reac- 
tions of the writers to their environ- 
ment, was becoming popular. Josepii 
Dennie (I7d8"lhl2) was a 

journali-stic 

Fort Folio, an iniix.rtanl niugaitine 

which ran from IHOl to 

liBhPci a tmok of p*>ayf ■■■>' 

Proochor. James Kirk Paolding ^ I - « ^ 
1860) coll8l«>ratP.I »nh W a>hii'Bl<>n 
Irving in producing Soh.o.j<.o. ‘ a 
Sc^'af essay, winch lik!“'.v 
the oversealous. '•good " ^ 

time as well as provi.lmg e i.rtaiii 

ment for local rea.h-^. “'‘''‘j"' 

wrote grueioiisly in a li'cly s . • 

keen pleasure in the l)eaul.e> of 
nature is seen in the -les.ript.ons w ue h 
he always managed to ^ 

work. Some of Ins more mieresi . g 
productions are The Dol<ho.o-' . f-' 

Lde, The Bocku'ood.o-on. " 

Kmle. and Letter, fr-*”' fj* Y;!'.,; 

Richard Henry ,.'',;" K-d ne 

wrote a collection of osaj s ■ ‘ 

me Man. which was. perhaps, the 

closest competitor of Ining 

Sketch Book. 


III. ROMANTIC PERIOD, 1815-1870 

The Romantic Period in America 
was foreshadowed by the nature poetry 
and melancholy verse of Freneau, by 
Ihc (lothic romances of mystery and 
terror by (‘harlcs Brockden Brown, 
and by the personal essays of Dennie 
and Paulding. It was not until the 
charming and sentimental essays and 
romantic tales of Irving an<l the thrill- 
ing adventure stories and sea romances 
of Cooper -swept over Europe and 
America, however, that the Romantic 
movement may be said to have come in 
full force to America. 


Washington Irving (1783-1859) ia 
ifton called the father of Americun 
iteroture, for it was he who intro- 
iuced Americans and English men to 
he romance of this country. Dcciiuse 
)f poor health, Irving did not attend 
college* however, he read law and was 
,dmitte<l 10 the bar. After a journey 
to England, he decidecl to devote him- 
<elf to travel and writing. His first 
important book wn. The Kjockrr- 
\,ocker Ilietory. a burlcquc of 'he 
history of New York under the Dutch. 
In this Itook. 'rvinc poked ftood- 
Imiuoretl fun ut ;ne Dutch colom.i^ 
IrvinK «-ent to KnRhmd, lifter the 
outbn-iik of the 'Viir of 1812, m m, 

attempt to save his brol her-- business. 

While in KnRhmd he wrote //-< 
.■ilrich lim.k. wliii h wa^ tirM 

„ New York in IXJil and I8-*(> m seven 

pans. In " 

,1. s ihTiod irviiiR . ri'iiled iintlis . m 
Lends of the Hmlson llivei coun try 
S. be l.-v.-<l 'veil- M'-for.' 

return from ICiiRhmd lie spent t in< 

^eL inSpoin tmd, while there, delved 

i„Lp:.pe^sondd.K.nnen,swluchp- 

vid.Hl hi... w).h mnb-r.:d fo 7 
roNfiucsi of (;ra>t<uh and Po 
r m-ing. alwavs inter^Mcd .n v>c- 
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When he settled down after bis return 
to America, he wrote little of conse- 
quence except his Life of Washington 
and his Life of Goldamiik. 

Washington Irving was interested 
in literature as an art, a fact that is 
illustrated by an examination of his 
work. He is responsible for tbe 
development of the short story, a type 
of literature very popular today. 
His i>est*known works are The Sketch 
Hook and Bracebrid^t Hall. Irving 
has a place in the heart of every 
Atiierican as the author of that entirely 
delightful story “Rip Van Winkle.” 

James Fenimore Cooper (1789' 
1851) was well fitted for a literary 
career. His father’s large estate on 
Otsego Lake in New York state was 
on the edge of a wilderness. During 
his boyhood Cooper had observed at 
fin'll hand the Indians, traders. tra)>- 
pers, and scenes of which he wrote. 
He had been expelled from Yale, hud 
served in the Navy, and had settled 
down to the life of a farmer before he 
began to write at the age of thirty-one, 
His first novel, /*recai//ton, was a very 
poor imitation of the Knglish novel ho 
criticized, but in spite of its short- 
eomings it wa?* u sum'ss. The success 
of Prf caution inspired him to write a 
novel showing clearly American back- 
ground; the result was The Spy, a story 
of the Revolution, an instant success 
in the United States and aliroac). 

Cooper’s work is evenly divided 
between miscellaneous subjects and 
fiction, a lante part of it being of little 
value. Many of his novels, however, 
have boon widely translated and read 
throughout Kurope, and have a large 
following at the present time. Tlie 

Ix'uthcr Stocking Tales” are a series 
of five* novels mainly alraut a famous 
Scout named Natty Bumppo. but 
only one of these. The LQ$t of the 
Mohicans, is read to any extent today. 


Cooper has left us very few real 
characters, for, with the exception of 
Long Tom Coffin and Natty Bumppo, 
his characters are poorly drawn. His 
style has been called crude and hU 
dialog unnatural. 

Cooper made a real contribution to 
literature by painting tbe sea aa a place 
of romance rather than of fear, and the 
forest as an area of adventure rather 
than a dark and perilous jungle. The 
Pilot is the first modern romance of 
the sea. 

Among the early romantic poets 
two should >>e reinemliered, namely, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck (1790' 1867) and 
Joseph Bodman Drake (1795-1820). 
These two ciase friends published The 
Croaker PaiKra, a series of bright 
satiric articles on New York society. 
The two men are best remem l>ered 
now, however, for their poetry. Hal- 
leck's “On the Death of Drake” 
contains the famous stanza, 

Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days I 
None knew thee but to love thee, 

Kor named thee but to praise. 

Other well-known poems of his are 
“The Field of Grounded Arms” and 
“Marco Bozzari.s.” Drake is remem- 
bcre<l for “The American Flag,” a 
patriotic but sentimental song; and 
“The Culprit Faye,” a story of a fairy 
knight in love with a beautiful maiden 
of tlie earth. 

William Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) 
show'cd in his writings the infiuence of 
heredity and environment. His par- 
ents, of sturdy Puritan stock, were 
imbued with high ideals and a strong 
sense of duty. Bryant’s boyhood was 
s|x*nt in bard work on the farm, but 
he did not neglect the opportunity to 
pore over tbe books in his father’s 
library. He attended Williams College 
for two years. A I eighteen, he wrote 
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“Thanatopsis” (A View of E)<»ath), 
which U thought by many to be his 
best work. It is iiard to realise that 
such a serious poem was written by a 
youth. In all of Bryant’s poetry, 
however, are found the thoughts of a 
very mature mind. 

Bryant studied law and practiced 
for several years, although he was 
never happy in this work. His 
book of poems, published in 1821, rig- 
naled the appearance of a national 
poetry in America. It set a standard 
for American verse which seems to 
have reached its height in the twentieth 
cenlnry. Bryant's subjects are mainly 
limited to nature and death, the two 
subjects uppermost in the minds of the 
Puritans. His style is simple and 
forceful, yet there is a kind of monot- 
ony to his poetry. *'To a Water- 
fowl” is without doui)l Bryant s mast 

artistic short poem. , 

In 1824 Bryant gave up bis law 
practice and went to Hew York, where 
he soon became editor of The New > erfc 
Review. He was later made «htor of 
The Evening Foet. and held that p<wi- 
tion for almost fifty years* ^ pj'rmg 
these years, he was a powerful mflu- 
ence, for he attmiptocl to s|>eak the 
truth and to remain fre.- from an> 
party prejudice. Bryant is Renerallj 
consUlwed to be the first great figure 
in American journalism. 

Bryant’s contribution to Am«"ca 
literature is in two .lisluict fields, m 
journalism he raised the standanis of 
magasine an<l newspaper '"S’ ^ 
the field of poetr)’ he set » 
that is a partial answer to 
hood supplication that he mib 
ceive the gift of poetic geiuus, 
write verst^s that might endure. 

Among the lesser figures of this 
fir.fl Catbenne Seflgwicit 

f 1782- 1867) who wrote RedicooJ. 


romances; and Noah Brooks (1795- 
1845), whose Boy Emigrante is an 
accurate picture of frontier life writ- 
ten for juveniles. John Pendleton 
Kennedy {179*>-1870) wrote The Red- 
book, a collodion of light prose and 
verse, and such novels as Horse-Shoe 
Robin>ton and Rob of the Bowl, which 
are. in a way, similar to Cooper's 
works, but lack ima^nation. 

Edward Everett (1794-1865) who 
served the public as a member of 
Congress, governor of Massachusetts, 
minister to England, and president of 
Harvard College was the editor of om* 
of the mc»st imi»ortant |>criodicalsof the 
day, The Xorih Amnieon Reritw. 
James Gates Percival (179.5-1856) 
wa-s a self-conscious romantic |x>et 
whose only work of imt^rtance to ux Is 
his simple iHicm. ''Seneca Uke.” 
William Hiekling Prescott ( 1 796-1 859 ) 
coniributcil roman lie-historical writ- 
ing in The Conquest of ytczico and The 
Conquest of Feru. A. B. Alcott ( 1 #09 • 
1888), (he fat her of I-ouisa May Alcott, 
was a philosopher who ha<l groat influ- 
emn? ui>on the thought and writings of 
Emewon, Thoreau, and Hawthorne. 
George Bancroft (1800-1890 was a 
general historian who Nvrote a tcu- 
voiume history of (he Vmlcil 
which was highly praised by Kverc t 
and Emerson. George Ripley OHO-- 
1880) orgaiiiai^d a cooiK-rativc asso- 
ciation called Brook rarm, a kmd of 
artist community where the nwnd)ers 
worked the farm and wrote by turn. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803 -1882) 

the outstandiixg figure in Ammcan 
letters. He was an elociuent sp.^uker 
and a stimulating writer; he dealt h 
elemental subjects In an mdepeiidcul 
and vlt^l manner. His Essays ar. 
characterised by deep insight vxvtv>>^ 
in a poetic rhythm- Oujstandmg 
among his essays are 
• ‘ Comp<‘nsation , and I he 
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Sotil/’ ^*Th9 American Scholar/’ an 
oration given at Harvard, is a high 
appeal to the American scholar to 
become independent of Europe and 
listen to the divine soul which inspires 
all men. 

Emerson’s life is in itself an inspirs' 
tion. Bom in Boston » he was one of a 
family of six children who bad to help 
one another because of the early death 
of their father, pastor of the historic 
First Church. The boys helped four of 
their number to go to college. Ralph 
Waldo attended Harvard, but did not 
distinguish himself. He liked to read, 
and spent many hours in looking into 
books and noting down passages of 
importance. He taught school after 
his graduation, and later studied for 
the ministry. Not being able to recon- 
cile himself to the belief of the Unita* 
rian church, he resigned his pastorate 
anil toured Europe. While in England 
ho met Carlyle and formed a lifelong 
friendship with the great English essay- 
ist and critic. Emerson retired to Con- 
cord after his return from abroad and 
devoted himself to writing and lectur- 
ing. His ideas and ideals were .such 
as to make him the outstanding figure 
of hU time and a great man of all time. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1664) 
was born in Salem, Massachusetts. 
His environment was quite unusual 
in that his mother withdrew com- 
pletely from society after the death 
of her husband, making it almost 
impossible for her children to live 
a normal life in their associations with 
other people. Nathaniel went to Bow- 
doin College in Maine, and formed 
with Franklin Pierce and Longfellow 
that small group of which Bowdoin is 
justly proud. At college Hawthorne 
took a great interest in literature, but 
his social life was neglected. When he 
completed his studies, he returned to 
Salem and lived the life of a recluse. 


For twelve years be shied away from 
the world, patiently trying to write 
something artistic . During these years 
of strict literary discipline, he devel- 
oped the style that adds much charm 
to his work. Some of his stones were 
published in current periodicals, but 
his income from writing was not suffi- 
cient to support him, so he took a posi- 
tion in the Boston Customs House. 
He was soon discharged to make room 
for a political appointee. 

At this time Brook Farm was very 
popular, and so Hawthorne invested 
his funds in the venture. The Idea 
did not work out to the satisfac- 
tion of Hawthorne, and he withdrew. 
Convinced that he could write, Haw- 
thorne married and settled down in 
Concord with his wife and devoted his 
time again to literary work. Once 
again he was obliged to accept a politi- 
cal pasition, but again politics forced 
him out of work. In the meantime he 
had been working diligently on a novel, 
and when The RcarUt Ltlier was pub- 
lished, he gained instant recognition. 

During the next few years Hawthorne 
produced The Houee of the Seven 
Oobtee. The Blithedale Romance , and 
other works. When Franklin Pierce 
became President of the United States, 
Ka^sthome was appointed consul to 
Liverpool. He remained abroad for 
seven years, returning to spend the 
remainder of his life at the '‘Wayside’' 
in Concord. 

Hawthorne wrote both short stories 
and novels. Among the short stories 
are four volumes written for children: 
Grandfather e Chair, True Storiee from 
History and Biography, The Wonder 
Book, an<l Tanglewood Tales. In his 
short stories, written for adults, be 
uses the allegorical method of sym- 
bolism. His novels are concerned 
with the wages of sin and preach a 
doctrine of self-sacrifice and purifica- 
tion. 
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Hawthorne brought to the field of 
the American novel a genius that raised 
novel writing to a high level, and to 
the short-story field a refinement of 
workmanship that places him among 
the great American writert- 

Three men of this time who worked 
in diversified fields are worthy of men- 
tion. William Uoyd Oartison (180^ 
1879) was instrumental through his 
magazine, The Liberaior, in forcing the 
slavery question upon the newspapers. 
N. P. Willis (1806-1867) was one of 
the most admired magazine writers of 
the time, His popularity was gained 
quickly and died young; his out- 
sunding work U PenciUingt by (he 
Way. William Gilmore Simms (1806- 
1870), a native of Charleston, 
Carolina, is important because of t^he 
influence he exerted upon other 
writers. His great love for his coun- 
try led him to attempt to give ha 
contemporaries a feeling for national- 
ism rather than localism. His own 
work shows definite traces of hurried 
preparation and unwise seleclion of 
subjects for expression. His Wt 
known romance* are The ) 

The Partisan, the first Iwing a J” 
the Yemassec Imlian m houlh 

Carolina and the 

the Revolution from the fall of ( harl^ 
ton to the defeat of General (-atee. 

Henry Wadsworth Lon^ellow 
ti807-l882) was a natl^e ol ion 

S! S™, . 

ColleKe, and a classmate of 

Hawth<;rnc. F-m a very early h • 


office for a short period, but gave up 
that profession when Bowdoin offered 
him the professorship of modern lan- 
guages, provided that he prepare him- 
self for the work by study and travel 
abroad. His fatheri seeing that the 
young man would be more happy in 
teaching than in practicing law, agreed 
to his sod’s request to forego the law. 

Longfellow spent three years in 
foreign travel and study. During this 
time be became familiar with the 
literature of France, Italy, and Spain, 
showing a decided interest in folklore 
and traditions. Returning to Ameri- 
ca, he established himself as a teacher 
of romance languages, first at Bowdoin 
and later at Harvard. After eighteen 
years as a teacher in Harvard, during 
which time his best work wss done, he 
resigned his professorship in order to 
devote his entire time to writing. 

If he hoped to do his best work 
because of extra leisure, he was doonied 
to disappointment, for his work during 
the seven years after his resignation 
shows a steady decline in vigor and 
interest. With the exception of Hia- 
watha ’’ the work of this period is of 
little importance. By this time f/mg- 
fellow had gained the acclaim of the 
whole country, and was gn^tly mU 
mired in fon‘ign countri<-s. His fuiiiv 
brought to his house jx'ople from nil 
over the world who paid hotiingo to t he 
gre.t man- Ixmgfcllow 
RUtsls «-ilh modraly ami sriti>faclion, 
but wa* never sn happy a< wlu'n lie 
«mthe host to little chililrcn. 

I-onEfolloxv i* the |.<>et of the pcoph- 

IrllinK his tail's >iinply ami, in x> doMiR. 

^•t1eetii4! the fumlaiiieiilal forces of 

Aitricat, life. 

’ alone enn render the hnal 
v:"iic. hut. rc.ard 1 e.of his rank u, 
liieratun-. Is.iuifello" hn^ a pl.vc 
Ihe beam of the -Xn.ericnn pcopl.' as 
tbeir irest belovcri poet. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier (1S07- 
1882), unlike Longfellow, had little 
opportunity for formal education. He 
was a farmer turned poet after hearing 
the local village schoolmaster read 
selections from the works of Robert 
Burns. Whittier was much interested 
in mankind. His tolerance, wit, and 
broad humanity made him an appeaU 
ing figure. At the age of twenty*two 
he found a position on a Boston 
weekly nen*spaper and soon became 
an outstanding journalist, editing 
newspapers between his periods of 
ill-health and work on the farm. 

Early in his career Whittier became 
associated with the anti-slavery minor- 
ity, for whom he wrote many vigorous 
poems agaiast the institution of slavery. 
This poetry, though impassioned, >vas 
of very little literary value. Whittier 
first gained popularity and success 
with the publication of "Snow-Bound; 
A Winter Idyl/' a poem notable for its 
hue description of a winter landscape 
which suggests the universal love for 
home, family, and musing on the past. 

Whittier’s poems have a strong 
appeal for the New Englander who 
loves the count rysUle, and a personal 
ai‘p(*ul to those persons who are 
interested in human nature. His out- 
t a n d i ng works are " S no w-Bou nd / ' 
” Mutul Muller, ” " Barbara Friclchie," 
“The Barefoot Boy,” and "The Tent 
on the Beach.” 

Edgar AUan Poe (1809-1849), the 
most discussed and the least under- 
stood American writer, was bom in 
Boston. Soon after his birth his 
parents, who were actors, died, and 
Poe was adopted by his faster parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Allan, wealthy 
people of Richmond, Virginia. His 
early education was in the schools of 
Richmond, and later in England. He 
entered the University of Vin?inia after 
his return from England, and after 


a short lime there, he entered into 
business with his foster-father. After 
a difference with his adopted parents, 
he left home and served a term in the 
regular army under an assumed name. 

Despite his peculiar attitude toward 
life and his undisciplined manner of 
living, Poe is one of the few American 
writers who has shown real genius. 
His work is in the fields of literary 
criticism, prose tales, and lyrics. 
Among the literary men of the day 
there was a great deal of mutual 
admiration, each extolling the works 
of his con tent poraries. Poe attempted 
a true criticism of American literature, 
but was not always successful. Ho 
sometimes allowed his personal preju- 
dice to interfere with his judgment, 
and his idea that poetry must pri- 
marily be concerned with beauty of 
form regardless of thought made him 
a narrow-mi n(le<l critic. Poe's short 
stories are among the great tales of 
the world, and they had a decided 
effect upon the sufwequent develop- 
ment and refinement of short-story 
writing. His de.scriptions arc very 
realistic, but his subjects are gruesome 
or othon^ise unpletisant. He took 
great delight in making his readers 
uncomfortable, and reveled in a kind 
of morbid pleasure in his own misfor- 
tune. Not much that is called humor 
is found in Poe's work, although he is 
not lacking in wit. The death of his 
child-wife undoubtedly influenced his 
poetry, in that death and yearning fur 
reunion with her are the themes of his 
best poems. He is a masterful crafts- 
man in the art of poetry, and uses a 
variety of verse forms. 

Poe's short stories arc world prop- 
erty. "The Pit and the Pcndulunj," 
"The Gold Bug," and "The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue” are kno^vn to 
everyone who reads literature. His 
l>oefrv is widely read, especially "The 
Raven/' "The Bells," and “To 
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Helen.” He It was who taught later 
Americans the art of mystery stor>' 
writing in the form of compact tales; 
be it is who lives by virtue of his genius. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (180d-lS94) 
went to Harvard, studied law for a 
year, switched to medicine, and com- 
pleted his studies in Paris. He taught 
at Dartmouth College for a short while, 
resigning to teach in the Harvard 
Medical School, where he remained for 
thirty-five years. ”Old Ironsides,” a 
poem written as an appeal to save the 
famous warship, the “Constitution, 
from being scrapped, marked the 
beginning of Dr. Holmes’s literary 
career. His chief contribution is in 
the field of the personal essay. 

Among his best collections of essays 
are “The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ” “The Professor at the Break- 
fast Table,” "The Poet at the Break- 
fast Table," and “Over the Tea Cups. 
These essays were first published m 
Th€ Atlantic Monthly, at tlic tmie 
edited by James Russell Uwcll. ^ 

Holmcs’H lei^Kor work is m 

poetry ami novel writing. > 

“The Last Uaf. I'hc Height of Dm* 

Ridiculoua," and "The 
era” are representative of hw Ih-»i 
verse- Elsie IVnner is his iH'-.t 
"Holmes was a very witty writer, 
drawing upon his scholarship, md ■ 
atandina of human nature, aid Ins 

Smental qualities of sympathy for 

the dcleetalioii of his reailrr.-. 

Abraham Lincoln (1»00 IWiSi says 

. 17 . 


modest man enriched American liter- 
ary style under pressure of circum- 
stances. He had no time to devote to 
the art of writing, but he made an art 
of saying intelligently what he thought. 
His writing is lucid and rhythmic. 
Although his youth was spent in 
acquiring the bare necessities of life 
ami self-education, ami his adult Hfr 
was devoted entirely to law and 
politic.s. he has loft in the form of hi^ 
speeches an enduring literary monu- 
ment. The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
are high points in political <liscusslon. 
His famou.s “Gettysburg Address” is 
one of the most stirring and graphic 
speeches ever ma<le by any man. 

\Vc find a small group of minor but 
influential writers just here. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (!HU-lsmi) wrote fic- 
tion for more than fifty years, but her 
only work that is of interest today is 
Cnch row’s Cabin. This iwok lm<l 
enormous }K»wer as jirojiagaiKln agniiiM 
.slavery. Although it is not of high 
iilcrary quality, it hii.«» lK*en one of the 
rmwft influent in I lKK»ks ever written. 
Henry Ward Beecher nsbl IKSr). 

l,rotber<»f Harriet Bccclicr Stowe, was 
a minister whose out.<tundiiig ubduy 
as a lecturer carnc<l him the iitle of 
••national preacher.” He wa.^ m- 
Irre^teil In humanity, and took it 
urnm him^.<*lf to arou.<c iniblic opinion 
aimiiM the Institurion of .duver>. 
Hi- leelim*.< cm this .wul.jeet are uinong 
llir most Interesting chMU>Moiis of ii> 
.HTlod IhTchc-r wrote n novel ealled 

VvmvxK/.* Or /-/> u. .\.u; 

k-nafan^ whHi has merit for it- 

I,,. Sliowcl a keen .Iil.'n-I in (I 
livrsof lliP rncll who slia|i.-. Hn- '-arb 
historv of lb.- nutvli l{,-|n.l.li.- and ■ 
Itnitpd Xctli<Tlau.l.. Ill- "|.rk^ mkl 
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something to the literature of history, 
it is true, but they are colored by his 
own opinions. His best work is to 
be found in The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, History of the United Nether^ 
lands, and The Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld. Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr. (1815-1882) wrote the now famous 
book Two Years before the Mast. This 
book is a story of daring and adven- 
ture, and gives a clear and accurate 
picture of life on a sailing vessel. Two 
Years before the Mast made such an 
impression upon the British people 
that it was adopted for study by the 
British Navy. 

Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862), 
a close friend of Emerson, lived within 
himself. He renounced much that the 
ordinary man considers essential to 
happiness, and accepted in its stead 
lonely ' contemplation. Truly Has- 
litt's words fit him: am, then, never 
less alone than when alone.” Tho- 
reau 's parents, though in moderate 
circumstances, were eager for their 
children to acquire the best education 
possible. Thoreau gradusted from 
Harvard and taught in the Concord 
school, but resigned after one year 
because he could not and would not 
enforce the rule of corporal punish- 
ment that the townspeople demanded. 
He then became associated with his 
brother John in the ” Concord Acad- 
emy.” The sudden death of his 
brother made Thoreau sick at heart, 
and he sought comfort and solace in 
nature. He built himself a cabin on 
(lie shore of ^^^iUlen Pond, and spent 
a little more than two years in living 
what he considered to be the i<leal life. 

For twenty-five years he kepi a 
journal in which are recorded his 
thoughts and observations on man and 
nature. He was truly original in his 
thoughts, not caring what another 
might think, and he spoke the truth 


as he saw and felt it. From the jour- 
nal he drew the material for his books; 
the one beet known and most widely 
read is Walden. 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), 
the SOD of a Puritan father and an 
Irish mother, is more important for 
his part in shaping American literary 
culture than for his contributions to 
the field of literature. He attended 
Harvard CoUege and studied law, but 
gave up that profession for a career of 
letters. He was a very industrious 
writer, and during bis nine years of 
happy life with his wife, Maria White, 
a poetess, he produced many excellent 
poems and sketches which were pub- 
lished in various magasiues. He wrote 
anti-slavery propaganda, but his best 
works before 1855 were The Diglow 
Papers and A Fable for Critics. As 
a result of a series of lectures on Eng- 
lish poetry given in Boston, Lowell 
was appointed to succeed Longfellow 
as professor of French and Spanish 
languages and literatures in Harvard. 

This marked a new phase in Lowell’s 
life, but did not help his poetic pro- 
duction. He became more studious 
and refiectivc, and turned to the 
essay as the type for his expression. 
While at Harvard, he became the 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and 
later joined Charles Eliot Norton in 
editing The North American Heview. 

Lowell’s outstanding poem is the 
“Commemoration Ode,” which con- 
tains thoughtful and beautiful stanzas 
on Abraham Lincoln. His outstand- 
ing essay, “On a Certain Condescen- 
sion in Foreigners,” is characteristic 
of his pro.se style. For several reasons 
lx>weli did not rise to great heights. 
For one thing, he did not get so close 
to his subject that it became a vital 
part of his l>eing, but, being a scholar, 
he tried to know everything about his 
subject before beginning to write. 
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His poetry lacks an instinctive rhythm 
and melody, and therefore fails to 
charm us in the way that great poetry 
does. Furthermore, Lowell moralised 
and preached too much. 

Several minor poets should 
mentioned here if only to record their 
names and some work of distinction 
by each. Julia Ward Howe (1819- 
1910) was one of the most notable 
women of letters of her time. She wa.s 


for the New York World. He wrote 
war verse, but his best work can be 
seen in “Pan in WaQ Street/’ “The 
Door Step,” “The Hand of Lincoln,” 
and “Stansas for Music.’' Edward 
Rowland Sill (1841-1887) was bom 
in Massachusetts, but moved west 
and taught English in Oakland High 
School and the University of Cali- 
fornia. His most popular didactic 
poems are “The Fool’s Prayer.” 
“Opportunity.” and “Life.” 


a New Yorker, and took great interest 
in all movements that concerned her 
sex. She wrote many essays on social 
manners, but holds her place in 
literature because of her stirring 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic^ 
Thomas William Parsons ( 1819-1809) 
is the most representative minor p^t 
of his time. He wax an Italian «choUr, 
and translated DanteV Inferno. Hix 
poem, “On a Bust of Pante. ix 
one of the l»est Amcncan lyno. 
Bayard Taylor (1825- I87H) wax a 
very versatile author, writing 
essays, and dramas. In 
he showed a geniu.s for 
atmosphere of the ^ 

about, but paid so 
technique that his *orks 'nek 
inspiration. He recorded his "n"' " 
in^ and impressions in twelve volume 
of travel. His dramas are 
but are hardly fitte.i f®-- 
outsUnding literary work is 
lation of Goethe's Am'*'- 
Ither poets of this “‘•,9^";' 

Richard Henry Stoddard 

who is remembered for Ihtre 

arms. Edmund C. Steama 

1908) was a 1801 

served as war corresponciem 


Walt Whitman (1819-1892) was of 
the common people. His early years 
were spent in roaming the streets of 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, in visiting 
the shipyards and docks, and in 
walking out into the neighboring 
countryside. He was a great reader, 
with a passionate fondness for the 
works of Emerson, and undoubtedly 
road many Oriental poems m trans- 
Iftlion. Whitman was employed m 
many different kinds of ^orkjor by 
nature lie wax a wanderer. Through 
poeiry he wns determined to reach 
I he heart of ihe common man, n^nd 
he had such faith in himself that 
ho published his first poems, Leaves 
of dross, with his own scant 

0/ <lra» broke- a'l 
principles. Whitman pmd no at enlion 
io tlic accppled forms, used no ' 

wiled as he wanted to, and presented 
whollv original. Wliilimm him- 

;:K .le-lare.l f-'m** 'o 1. 

"the most ppr.sonal "f all bnok' e 
,. ,l,lishe.i - -Glhomrt. such poatry 
ha.-e been experu-d “ 

sriv«ilion, only ICmerson saw i s v.iliie 
'whitman "'a* a c-mitr"versiiil fi|;iir<' 
•'tir inaiiV'laimingth:.- heaasno 
poet. others hailinp him as llie 

in Ameriean liter.-vtiire. U 
hCTne !«■ was acclaimed the ii.osi 
^;Xt:.tive ixict beenuse he dKl m 
o^try what Coopi-r l.ad 'lo"? " 

^ae- interprets Amenei. as l-ur..- 
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peans believed it to be. While there is 
still much discussion as to the value of 
Whitman’s poetry, yet there is no 
question as to his contribution to 
American literature. His early poetry 
is ofeen in bad taste in its concern for 
the physical side of man, but is 
nevertheless fresh and vigorous. 

During the War between the States, 
Whitman went to the front to nurse 
a wounded brother. He became so 
much interested in wounded soldiers 
that he devoted his time unsparingly 
to their comfort, and followed a 
group to Washington where he nursed 
them back to health. For three 
years he worked for the welfare of the 
wounded and ill. of Grass, 

the title now given to Whitman's 
collected works, is a collection of 
many poems, aniong them l>eing 
''When Lilacs Last in the Door^Yanl 
Bloom’d,” one of the finest tributes 
paid to Abraham Lincoln. 

ICiich year secs Walt Whitman’s 
place in American literature mode 
more secure. His sympathy, under- 
standing, and expression of America 
place him among our true poets, and 
his influence upon many modern poets 
in seen in their work.*<. His “C’uution” 
c*x)>luins him l>etter, porha|)s, than 
anything clxc can. 

Caution 

Tti The States, or sny one of them, or any 
citv <»f the States, Resist much. o6rv 
littU; 

Once unquestioning obedience, once fully 
enslaved ; 

Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city, 
of this earth ever afterward resumes 
its liberty. 

Herman Melville (1819-1891) made 
a major contribution to the literature 
of the sea. He was born in New York 
City, but came of New England ances- 
iry. Karly in his life he tried his 
hand at farming and at school teach- 
ing, and in 1841 sailed on a whaler 


around Cape Horn for the Pacific. 
The experiences of this expedition 
gave him abundant material for the 
novels which he later wrote. With a 
single companion Melville deserted the 
ship, fell into captivity under a tribe 
of cannibals on an island in the South 
Seas, and lived there for four months 
before escaping and resbipping on 
another vessel. Before writing Moby 
Dick, a story of the great white 
whale, Melville had written other 
novels, using material from his adven- 
tures at sea. Neither they nor the 
ones which followed equal Moby Dick, 
which is his masterpiece. In hin 
early work Melville stuck to realities, 
but in hi.$ later novels he let his 
imagination run freely. As his writing 
was not in conformity with the ideas 
of his age, he was not appreciated by 
his contemporaries, but today his 
works are read with interest, partic- 
ularly Moby Dick^ Typee, and Omoo. 

Edward Everett Hale (1822-1999) is 
an American author whose fame rests 
largely upon a single piece of work, 
The Man without a Country, We 
must not forget, however, that his 
volume Ten Times One la Ten was 
infiuenlia] in the establishment of 
charitable societies the world over. 
Hale has won a place in the lieart>J of 
alt men for his kind and practical 
C’hristianity. 

Francis Parkman (1823’' 1893) is one 
of America’s outstanding historians. 
His life was not an easy one, hut his 
great will helped him to overcome his 
poor health and to carry out his pur- 
pose of telling the story of French 
colonisation in North America from 
the sixteenth century to the fall of 
Quebec. Parkman was a student of 
Indian culture, and at the age of 
twenty-six wrote The Conspiracy of 
PoniiaCt an incident of Indian history. 
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AiUr the publicatloo of this work, 
Parkman suffered great physical pain, 
but doggedly continued his work on 
the French history. Among the vol* 
umes of this history we find The 
Pioneers of France in the New World, 
The Jesuits in North America, La 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West, and A Half Century of Confiicl. 
Parkman said that this series included 
'Hhe whole course of the American 
conflict between France and England, 
or in other words, the history of the 
American forest; for this was the light 
in which I regarded it. My theme 
fascinated me, and I was haunted 
with wilderness images day and night.” 

Parkman’s vivid account of a jour- 
ney through the Northwest, The 
Oregon Trail, is his most popular work. 
Id his realistic pictures of this memo- 
rable trip, Parkman preserves for 
us early American pioneer life. 

John Plske (1842-1901) was known 
as a groat historian of his lime, but 
the opinion of his work today seexiw to 
place him among iho«* whose work 
cannot be considered true history 
because of the lilwrtics he took with 
his material and the personal prejudice 
that marked his writing. Ho was 
born in Hartford. Connecticut, c^lu- 
rated at Harvard, and he undertook 
to support himself mth 
His works indu.ie Amtr.can l ohOco 
Ideati, The Critical Penod of ll'’dory 
The Beginntnge of A>w 
The American Rei'oMwn. au.l »«<> 
textbooks which were very 
Civil Government in the 
snd Hietory of the United State, fo 
SchooU. Since Flske w^ oc.up.cl 
more with the dramatic than with the 
philosophical, his work is very mtir 
eating but frequently 
A wond must be said 
Brooks (J835-1893). one of the out 
standing ministers of Amenca- 
works reached the heights of elociucnce 


and Christian ethics, and his influence 
was all tor the good life. Among his 
works, Light of the World. The Christian 
City, Influence of Jeeut, The Giant 
vtfA fAe Wounded Heel, and The 
Mind's Love for God are always con- 
sidered. 

IV. TRANSITIONAL PERIOD, 
1670-1918 

The yeare from 1870 to 1918 brought 
aliout many changes in tvays of think- 
ing and living. Indu.stry made rapid 
progre.ss and many cities develop<*il. 
Revolutionary inventions were mad<* 
and new .scientific knowledge wus 
applied. Because of these change's 
the period may l>e called the Transi- 
tional Period in American literature. 

1 1 ia the first period not charuHcriml 
by a definite underlying thought. 
Rather it included a breaking clown of 
the Romantic tendencies of the pr<»- 
ceding iiericxl and (he building up of a 
spirit of realism, or an attempt to 
I>i c l ure life as i t real I y is . A ccort I i n gly 
authors wrote on many clifrcreiit sub- 
jects during the period. Some held on 
to Romanticism, some began to make 
use of the new scientific knowknlgc, 
Olivers liegan to consider iho effect of 
industry, and still others wrote aboul 
such matters a.-^ social juablcms and 
,>oli(iea. At fir..t (lie Rcahst.< were not 
verv popular, but gradually l heir 
nro*duetians came into favor. At the 
same time, the iHipulunty uf Uom.'inlic 
writers declitied. A discussion of lh< 
leading writers of the I raiiMlioiial 
PerUMl is given on the following pages. 
For purposes of clav-dicatioii, the 
writers are gr<»ui>e<l together according 
to ty|»es of literature. 

William Dean HoweUs 1 1920), 
b*»rn at Martins I'Vrry, Ohio, 
<lctermitieil to sncctsl a- a htcr.ir> 

'i" 

'p:.\rcarrU..Mum lu .ko of 
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literary fame. He started his career 
as a boy worker in a pnntshop, study- 
ing in the meantime, and finished it as 
the leading American man of letters. 
Early in life he came under the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare, Chaucer, Dick- 
ens, Tennyson, and Macaulay through 
their hooks, and carefully studied 
their philosophy and style. He taught 
himself Latin, Greek, and Spanish. 
His study of German brought him 
under the influence of that great Ger- 
man writer Heine, and he wrote poems 
patterned after those of the German. 

The Atlantic Monthly published his 
work. He w*as so thrilled by this 
recognition that he made a trip to 
Boston to nu'et some of the great 
literary figures. His first impressions 
may be read in Literary Friende and 
Acquaintance. His connections and 
writings helped him to get the ap- 
pointment as United States Consul 
to Venice. While in Italy he studied 
Italian literature and wrote poetry, 

After his return to the United States, 
he wrote Venetian Life and Italian 
JourneyH. delightful hook^ In the tifera* 
lure of travel. He became a contribu- 
tor to The Nation, and in ISSl c<litorof 
The Atlantic Monthly. 

At this stage of his career he began 
to write novels, and it can k>e .^aid that 
it was then that his real contrilmtion to 
American literature began. A Chance 
Acquaintance indicated that Howells 
could organise a plot skillfully, and 
the book also Impressed the reading 
world by its clarity of style. Howells 
was a realist, and A McKern Instance 
places him as the chief native realist 
of hi.s time. He wrote of life a-s it 
was, but he chose mainly to write of 
the good life. His best work is The 
liisc of Silos Lapham. It is an 
Americao novel In the true sense of the 
exproasion, and is definitely among the 
best novels written in this country. 


Henry James (1843'191d), who was 
one of the most influential novelists 
of the United States, never reached 
any great heights of popularity. After 
finishing his education in this country, 
he retired to Europe and looked upon 
the America of bis birth in a detached 
manner. His sympathies were in 
many ways with the peoples of Europe, 
especially in their culture, so he spent 
practically all of his time in London 
and Paris. He was a great admirer of 
art and loved the art galleries of 
Europe. His writing concerns itself 
with American people and manners as 
he observed his countrymen in Europe. 
Not concerned with a story of action, 
James gives bis impressions of char- 
acters as he saw them. His only 
approach to popularity came with 
Daisy ^f illcr. Among his other novels 
the following are best known: Portrait 
of a Lady, The Middle Years, The 
American, an<l The Amltassadors. 

Samuel Langhome Clemens (1835* 
1010), better known as Mark Twain, 
has a place of distinction in the hearts 
of all American people, regardless of 
age, who have read The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer and The Adventures of 
Huckicberry Finn. Mark Twain was 
the son of pioneering people, and 
inherited from his parents a great love 
for the open spaces of America and 
for the men and women who built 
our western country. He was born 
in Florida, Missouri, and spent his 
boyhood exploring the country along 
the Mississippi River, as well as the 
river itself. When >lark Twain was 
twelve years old, his father died, 
leaving the boy to make his way in 
the world. For a u'bile lie worked as 
printer s lioy for the Hannibal Journal. 
and later he became a skilled printer. 

Id 1857 he started work on the 
river, and in a short time became a 
pilot on a Mississippi river boat. 
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It was from this experience that he 
took his name, Mark Twain, because 
be liked the sound of “Mark Twain t“ 
a river call. Later he took up news- 
paper work, and finally settled down 
to a journalistic life in San Francisco. 

Within a year of his Uking the posi- 
tion in San Francisco, he published a 
short story, “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog/' This was the first in a long 
line of humorous stories that were to 
be written by Clemens- In J86C one 
of his stories was publislied in 
Magazine, and thus he made his dehul 
aa a literary person. 

In quick succession Mark Twain 
published many stories, an<i he aL^o 
gained a wide rei)Utatic)n as a humor- 
ous lecturer. He was sent to Kun)|>c 
with a tourist party: his jo)> was lo 
write to his newspii|M‘r giving his 
own reactions to the trip, ^\e enn 
read his very vivid account of tnc 
trip in his Innoeen(>^ Abnxui. 

Mark Twain’s first published boon 
was The Celebrated Jaatping h'WJ oj 
Calaveraz CouMy, and Other Sketches 
His success as a writer was great, ami 
it was just another step in Ins enr^r 
for him to become a publisher, 
published the iiiemoii> of \ j 

Grant, American military 
made a fortune from the 
For some reason ('leuirn> h»<t all 
his money; Ko :,i -m- 

of repayinK l-i- . 

inR many book* l” fnf" 

Mark Twain ;* ono --f 
great writers. Known a* .i , ..j 
for many years, cri.icsarr “ 

never loses Its appeal \l*irk 


Joan of Are, The Gilded Age, Innocents 
Abroad^ The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Life on the 3/iset*«ppi, Roughing It, 
and TAe Prince and the Pauper. 

Edvard Eggleston (1837-1902) was 
a novelist w*ho made the Indiana 
country important in literary circles. 
He was a clcrgyinan whose novels are 
valuable as documents of Indiana life, 
and as forerunners in the new real- 
ism. that is, in the actual interpreta- 
tion of life. His most famous work is 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, from which 
he later WTotc a juvenile novel eallnd 
The Hoosier School Boy. Among his 
other novels we find The End of the 
World. Rory, and The Circuit Rider. 

Francis Bret Harts (1839-1902) was 
a professional literary worker whose 
place in literature was determined by 
a <hort story, -The Luck of Roaring 
Camii.** a story of life in the gold 
mines- Bom in Albany, New York, 
he moved to California at the age of 
fififen. He worked on newspaper, 
wrote articles, and, oildly enough, 
the life he interpret < nI so well. 
Harle was iwi rough -und-n*ady person, 
rutluT h.. wa> sliRli. ami fruil, bu. hr 
«.«• llH- li.rmry vul,.r in thr l.ve.* of 

Ihr iin-il alanit him. , 

• Thr f.iirk of lloanriK <• amp »ns 

;„.in>.nn.*rnra.ioi.. Thr rui.rr ronn- 
,rv ii.-rl!iiiii,-.l f a"'' anihor. 

\Vhri. llarir Wii* i.iv.U'.l .0 »nl'' f‘>f 
ri„ Uhnl'c it. a M.lary o 

«IIHW0 a vrnr. hr mmlc a irmmphal 

;,.ip Ka.-*..' II 

r.Hlr arnr.* ihr anmtry lU Mirl, slal. 
•ind with .*nvU puhlicUV. 

\rt*T”TheLuck<)f Roaring < ami^ ^ 
(iJrle «n>le -Teiuu 
ami yUv Outeu>(s of Inker Mat. 
HW fame ujKm 1 1 wm- ••‘tones. 

I hem literary -kill la tlie u- 

,.„i,,lrn-.a(ion, para.h.x, loral coloi . and 

dramatic intensity. 
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Xiouisa May Alcott (183^1888) 
wrote the most popular books for the 
young people of her period, and they 
are still popular today. Little Womm, 
An Old-fashioned Girl, Eight Cousins, 
Rose in Bloom, and Under the Lilacs 
are read and enjoyed by young people 
everywhere. 

Frank R. Stockton {1834-1902), the 
author of The Lady or Ihe Tiger? , 
played a very important part in the 
development of the short-story form. 
Ho had an uncanny knack of making 
the absurd and improbable appear to 
be natural. Although his short stories 
are not read today with as much 
interest as are those of 0. Henry, one 
can get a great deal of pleasure from 
reading “The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Leeks and Mrs. Aleshine/’ “Negative 
Gravity,’* “The Transferred Ghost,** 
and “The Late Mrs. Null.” Stock- 
ton’s work stands by itself; nothing 
exactly like it has ever been written 
in American literature. 

The short story is (he most |x>)mlar 
form of literature read today. It is 
in many ways a distinct American 
form, and has contributed greatly to 
(hr success of the many magazines in 
existence at the present time. It 
would be impossible to name all the 
.short-story writers of the present 
time. We shall mention only a few of 
the outstanding men and women who 
have used, or are using, this form of 
exju'ession. Among tlie important 
earlier writers we see Hamlin Garland, 
whose* .)fnin-trQV(’lleit RoQ<h is extreme- 
ly p()]nilar; Richard Harding Davis, 
whose* eol lections, (iatlvghcr ami Others 
an<l Van fiibbcr ami Others, were once 
widely vea<l; and Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, who wrote at least two 
hutidreil thirty-eight short .stories, 
seventy-one of which apix»ared in 
Harper’s Afogmine. 


George Washington Cable discov- 
ered a rich field of local color and 
racial characteristics in lower Louisi- 
ana, particularly among the Creoles of 
the nineteenth century in and around 
New Orleans. Old Creole Days, a 
volume of short stories, is the best 
of his works of this kind, though the 
novels The Grandissimes and Bon- 
apenlure continue in the same type 
of material. 

Joel Chandler Harris (1848-1908) 
brought the Negro folk tales into 
literature by his portrayal of “Uncle 
Rem us. * * Uncle Remue : His Songs a nd 
Sayings, his first important volume, 
typifies the American Negro in speech 
and thought. Harris was born in 
Ocorjpa, December 9, a date now 
celebrated annually in all public 
schools in Georgia. 

Sarah Ome Jewett (1849-1909) 
wrote about the Maine folk who never 
moved far from home. Berwick became 
“ E>oep Haven “ and lent its atmos- 
phere to the characterization of people 
and places made minutely real by the 
detailed attention given to scenes and 
persons by Miss Jewett. Her best 
works arc |>erhaps A Native of Winhy 
and A irArfe Heron. 

William Sidney Porter (1862-1910), 
better kno^vn as 0. Henry, spent a 
part of his life in prison meditating 
upon (he world and its people. Ho was 
the victim of a bank failure, being s(*nt 
to prison for the laxity of the bank 
officials in conducting their business, 
although he was apparently guiltless of 
any crime. His prison experience was 
good for the world, although it con- 
tributed nothing to his happiness. 
A native of North Carolina, O. Henry 
traveled over a wide expanse of 
country, including Texas and South 
America. He was a master of the 
short story, especially in the ability to 
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write stories with surprise endings. 
Admittedly there is a certain clever- 
ness to his work, but that is not all, 
for when his work is fully analysed it 
will be found that its value lies in its 
portrayal of human interests and 
peculiarities. Among his collected 
works are The Pour AfiWion, CQbhages 
and King9, Roade 0 / Desimy, Sixet 
and Sevens, Heart of the West, The 
Gentle C?ra/fer, and Whirligiga. His 
most popular stories are those which 
deal with life in New York City. 


Jack London (1876-1916), short- 
story writer, novelist, and poet, was 
oiTC of a large number of children, 
forced by circumstances to settle 
on the water front at Oakland, 
California. His early years were spent 
in hardship and toil ; his education 
in the school of street and youthfu 
gang. His imaginative life was stirred 
by the stories of adventure and 
romance as told by water-front char- 
acters and by authors wlio appealed 
to his spirit of daring. He looked 
upon the sea as a place of escape from 
the life in Oakland. He seiml an 
opportunity to make a Inp to the 
North Pacific on a sealing yc:o.el. 
and upon his return published his 

work, a priw-winning account of a 
typhoon he had seen off the cc>a>t of 
Ja^n- This article was pubUshe<l m 
the San Francisco Cali 

Finding no regular 
London became a hobo. "6 

much of hia time 

in jails throughout the 7"^; 

About this Ume the gold to he 

Klondike started, and young 
joined the fast-roovmg P?"'*' 
ness, however, turned 
home, and when he « “X ^le 
California he found ® 

support of his family, h.a ^u^ 

adventurer. He turneo «. 


a mean.s of livelihood and, after some 
months of little success, began to 
receive small sums ranging from five 
to seven dollars for his stories. His 
first book. The Son of the Wolf, a 
collection of short stories that he hsd 
previously written, was followed by 
his first novel, A Daughter of the 
•Snows. This work wa.'i poi)ular. but 
it was his next book. The Call of the 
Wild, that made him famous. 

London’s stories deal with swift 
action and with primitive instincts. 
He wrote of what he knew, getting Ins 
efieet from situation rather tlian from 
character portrayal. 


Prank Nonis (1870-1902), begin- 
ling with a tlirillingly realistic mid 
ragic story called McTcague, nmler- 
ook to write up the whole epic of 
vhoat in three novels to be called 
The Octopus, The Fit, and The If olf. 
The Octopus presented the rail roads 
inder the .Hymlml of an octopus 
arelching out its powerful 
:o control the irunsjwrtatlon of wheat - 
The Fit is the svinbol of the m.irketmg 
>f wheat, where sometimes a daring 
Iraler i-omers (he market and cuu>e^ 
the price of wlieut. ami consequently 
.f broad, to soar, -ri,- third ..uvrl 
Df the trilc»gy, Wliich was left uncom- 
pleted at Norris’ <lea(h. was to have 
Ml Willi the relief of famine m the 
aid World, in >pite of llw grerd and 
the lack of eooixwatiou , 

wonomiv forn-s in the New \Vorld. 

SwhenCrane (1871 1900) is noted 
for The Red Fai/ye of Counujt . a no k 
|,7,,ar that mark> -Uv M; noU- uf 
Vmerican fiction m the held <>f P .' 
Ssical r-ulMM. yuunu, 

Il7rranrvc»tfuinfrhll.d;v>,h.nu.. - 

faintv and inisforiune. U i> a I' 
ut he did not ;; 

1' ellent work dit^pU>ed ui \n> g^ a 
no^l Although he iiad no actual 
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experience in war, be was able to write 
with striking realistic art the life 
story of a young farmer who answered 
the call to arms and who suffered 
mental anguish and false faith in his 
war experiences. This book is a cry 
against the use of war as a method 
of settling dispute, and shows con- 
clusively that groat coxirage is fre- 
Qucntly the result of great fear and 
that honor is a hollow shell that 
cloaks a trembling heart. It is now 
looked upon as a classic example of 
the realistic novel dealing with the 
psychology of its hero. 

Edgar Watson Howe (1863-1937) 
first attracted attention as a writer 
when his paragraphs in the Aicktion 
Doily Globe wore quoted in the Boslon 
Globe. He traveled extensively and 
based his writings largely upon his ex- 
periences. Some of his sayings are 
published in a collection known as 
Ventures fn Common Sens€. Ho also 
wrote several novels, the best known 
of which is The Story of <t Country 
7'oum. This nox'cl it one of the rarli<*st 
realistic stu<lies <lea1ing with the gc>s^Mp 
of the small town and setting a mo<lol 
for the later “Main Street” type of 
fiction and poetry. 

William Alien White (1868 — ), editor 
of the Emporia (Kansas) (iasette, is 
one of the most influential newspaper 
editors of the present day. His 
editorials are among the outstanding 
neNvspupcr essa>*s. and his books and 
essays are read with interest by a 
<liscrlminutlTig group. Although he is 
a power in politics, he has never 
wanted a public office. His works 
include 7Vic Old Order Changeth, Poli^ 
tics: The Citizen's Business, and The 
Editor and His People (edited by Helen 
Ogdon Mahin). He is also the author 
of a remarkable realistic book about 
boy life callcil The Court of Boyville 


and several strong novels, including 
A Certain Rich Man. 

Gertrude Atherton (1857 — ), bom 
in San Francisco, is concerned in her 
novels with social history of California 
and with life in foreign countries. 
Although she makes her home in New 
York, she frequently visits California 
and travels abroad, bringing to her 
writing a cosmopolitan point of view. 
Among her well-known books are 
Rezanov and The Splendid Idle FortieSy 
both dealing with the Spanish era in 
California, The Californians, American 
Wives and English Husbands, The 
ters in Law, Black Oxen, Tower of Ivory, 
The Conqxteror, which is her best histor- 
ical novel, and Dido, Queen of Hearts. 

Owen Wister (1860-1938) was born 
in Philadelphia and educated in Europe 
and at Harvard University. After 
graduating fixim tlie Harvard l.aw 
School, he practiced in Philadclpluu 
for two years, Inter giving up the 
practice of law to devote his time to 
writing. Early in life he made a trip 
to the West and became fascinated 
with (he state of Wyoming, which he 
visited each year from then on until 
his death. In 1891 he succeeded in 
having (wo stories published in //ar- 
per^H Magazine, namely, “Hank's W<»m“ 
an” and “How Lin McLean Went 
ICast.” Later he prepared a volume 
of western storie.s known as Red Men 
a nd II * A ite . His I jest -k n o w n wo rk , a ud 
the one whieh gave him real standing 
as a writiT, is The Virginian. Among 
his other works are f'. 5. Grant, The 
Seren Ages of Wafihington, Neighbors 
Henceforth^ jra(rA Your Thirst, and 
U'Aen llVst H'as HVs/. 

Winston Churchill (1871 — )» a 
native of St. I^ouis and a graduate 
of the United States Naval Academy, 
became a popular writer of histori- 
cal novels- After his marriage he 
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moved to Cornish, New Hampshire, 
and devoted himself to novel writinR. 
Among his successful works are 
Rickard Cariel, Tht Cn«s, Tht Crau* 
ingy The Inside of ike Cup, and Conia- 
ion, the last of which is commonly 
considered his best political novel. 


Bditb Wharton ( 1862-1037) was bom 
in New York City. Her friendship 
with Henry James had a great influ- 
ence in determining her style, and it 
was on the advice of James that she 
began to write of New Vork society. 
Mrs. Wharton was of a ccKsmo|K>litan 
nature, having lived in Franci* after 
1906, but having retained her Ameri- 
can point of view. She did out>'land- 
ing work during the World War. and 
was rewarded by dccf>ratic>nj« from the 
Belgian and Freneli governments. She 
•vrote poetry, sliort stories, and noveK 
Among Iter outstanding works are The 
Valky of Dcchwn, Tin Houx of 
Mirth, which established her nimla- 
tion; Ethan Frame, an extended short 
story, which probably will lieecnne her 
most permanent work: 7^e Age of « 
nocenco, bor nicwt novH. 

which WQs awanii'd tlic I uhtMT Pn 
in 1920; and The Chililren. Mr-'- 
Wharton also wrote inan.v Ira'';' 
books, auch as Italion I .//a« am/ Thur 
Gardens. Italian Ha.kffnwnds. an.l -I 
Motor Flight through From--. 

Booth Tarkington k a 

Hoosier writer, was oclu<a!<'d in J hi l- 
lips Exeter Academy. Purdoo 
Princeton. He was an ul -romid - -■n 

in college and ' 

He was stimulated in his - .-mv ^ 

in the field of drawing w ien W I a a 

picture accepted b,' " 

the next thirty-one he siihmitle.l «' n 

rejected, he deciticl '‘iV;;"!'""! 

of expression was m the , 

ing. A/ons.Vur Beouca.re 

McClure’s Moijaz'nr, brought 


recognition. Kls first published book 
was The Gentleman from Indiana. 
which met with instant success. Fol- 
lowing the publication of this book, 
he entered politics and served in the 
state legislature. As a result of his 
experience in the legislature he pub- 
lished two novels, In the Arena and 
The Conquest of Canaan, Next he 
developed an interest in the theater 
and collal>orated with Harry Leon 
Wilson in the production of plays. 
Within recent year.-* he has practically 
lost his sight, makitjg it neces.'*ary to 
dictate hU productions. He* is a 
stu<lont of life and a literary crafts- 
man- Moreover, he is a humorist . 
depending upon humor to make situa- 
tions effective. All of his writings, 
which, as already indicated, consist of 
short stories, novels, and plays, deal 
with the problems of life. They arc 
widely known, and read with great 
^^^^i^faHion by IwtU young fln<l old. 
His Ijcst known books arc The Hirt, 
(indie Julia. Mice Adams, Young Mrs. 
Grrrtey. The Magnificrfd Amlnrsons, 
The Turmoil, ninl Mary's Neck. 


Ellen Glasgow (IK74— ), a Vir- 
ginian by birth, is an aide interpreter 
of her stale. Her ill health eiuibled 


lit I * I 

her to siM'nd mueh of her youth in 
n*:idiiig. with I he rcMill that l^f 
nraelieal nahire rely'lle<l against the 
omantic n.-vcl of the ^t«u,h an.l Ic. 
l„.r to imorpr.-. the life 
ii realiv i-*. is one of On on 

•.ilainlinc women n*alisl.<. Her no\ els 

-.I,..., „„ai.ly .vilh Ih- Hicial -''' I'" ;'; 

i,-,l Uf.' of Virginm. Aiixmc In r I. >1 

Ilf Virgin, a. hf 

I'Jie Cuundiau. n.g Stoug.l to 

Folly, and S "f 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick 0873 

3 ', 2 '=; 
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time she was nine years old. She 
studied paintini; in Paris for a number 
of years, but developed an interest in 
stories, often telling long continued 
stories to her sisters. Finally she put 
some of the stories in writing, and her 
father, thinking that they had con^ 
siderable literary value, submitted one 
of them to a publisher, w*ho accepted 
it. This was a start, but Miss Sedg- 
wick did not become well known until 
the publication of her ninth novel, 
known as TanU. All her writings are 
characterized by the strong emphasis 
which she placed upon her characters. 
Her best-kj»own novels are FronWin 
Winslow Kone, The Third Window, 
The Lath French Dark Hester, 
and Philippa. She also wrote numer- 
ous .short .stories. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher (ld79— ) 
was born at Lawrence, Kansas, hut 
followed her desire to live in Vermont 
where her family had lived from early 
pioneer days. Although she makes 
her home on one of the C'anhcld farms 
in Vermont, she is really a resident of 
Europe as well, having spent a great 
<lcu] of her time in France. KnglancI, 
and Italy. Part of her education was 
gained in Franco. Not only is Mrs. 
Fisher a novelist, but she is also an 
outstanding writer in the field of edu- 
cation. Her contributions to educa- 
tion are in tbe form of magazine 
articles, ami in two l>ooks. A Monies- 
sori Mother ami Mothers and Children. 
Her fiction includes The Squirrel- 
Cage. The Bent Twig, i'ndcrstood 
Bet.vj, The Brimming Cup. The Deep- 
ening Stream, and Basque People. 
The Day of Glory is a Ixwk al)out the 
French civilians during the World War. 

Zona Gale (1874'‘1938) was an 
author who started her career in writ- 
ing by means of journalism. Bom in 
Portage, Wisconsin, and educated at 


the University of Wisconsin, she began 
her work in New York. In her spare 
time she wrote plays and stories. 
Her first prose was printed in the 
magazine called Success, and her first 
verses in Smart Set. She resigned 
from her New York work and returned 
to Portage to devote her entire time 
to writing. She wrote poetry, essays, 
plays, short stories, and novels, which 
include Romance Island, her first 
novel. Birth, Miss Lulu Beti, Faint 
Perfume, Preface to a Life, and Borgia. 
Among her volumes of short stories are 
Friendship ViUage, Bridal Pond, and 
When I Was a Little Girl. 

Essayists and OeNSRAL 
Prose Writers 

Many of the writers of fiction 
treated above have written much gen* 
eral prose also. A few other prose 
writers have distinguished themselves 
principally in the various types of 
nonfictional prose, such as the per- 
sonal essay, nature interpretation, 
travel sketches, biography, literary 
criticism, and so forth. 

John Burroughs (1837-1921), friend 
of Whitman and Emerson, was above 
all a friend of nature. Born in Rox- 
bury. New York, he grew up loving the 
soft turf under his feet and the swish of 
young trees in his face. He taught 
school for a few years, but gave up 
this work to take a government posi- 
tion in Washington. There he met 
Walt \\'hllm8n and learned to love tlic 
man. All the time Burrouglis was 
k(H*ping a journal, writing out his 
nature observations, and listing the 
things that he was going to write about. 

He rcsigncKl from his Washington 
position to take up fruit farming- The 
lure of nature was so strong that Bur- 
roughs built a shack in the forest 
and lived with the creatures of the 
woods. To his new home he gave the 
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name of “Slabsides,” a name InclH*- 
ative of its rough exterior. Through 
kiis nature essays, Burroughs Wcame a 
well-known man, numbering among 
his friends another nature lover, 
Theodore Roosevelt, with whom he 
made a trip through the Yellowstone 
region. 

John Burroughi* made many trips 
away from the heart of the mountain 
world, going to Europe, Florida, ami 
the West, but he was never happy 
when long away from hi.'i rustii* sou mis 
and songs. 

His works are many and varied, lor 
he wrote on literary subjeets, men, and 
animals. His l)cst works are liiose 
dealing trith nature, tiirfii* Ports, 
LocusU and Wild Honey, and Nro- 
sons, Indoor Studies. LUerary \ olu€$. 
and Bird and Houyh are re|)Tc-sentative 
books by John Burroughs. 


We can name only a few of 
the many other naiure writers. 
Walter Pritchard Baton is a gn^ai 
traveler and lover of ad venture who 
has written widely of his own ex|M*- 
rienoes. His work inelmles (treenl rtnit 
and Upland Pastures. Skyhne < 
and A Bucolic Attitude. well 
work in dramatir cTirinsio. Bmes 
Thompson Seton, a grisii lo'er oi 
the outdoors and c»f wild life. ^^TvXv 
Wild AnhnaU / Hare ^ 

Biography of a Or,uhj. e/ M; 

//unfed, and Wild Anin,oh ot 
Both Eaton and Seton have prerui^ 
„.any b<,ok« for 

* r 

sisi 

books dealing wit li 

tions, among them l.e...K T« ’ «» » 

Lovers in si 

Jungle Peace. OaU-ix’.jos: II odd x B 


The Arcturus .Adimture. and Beneath 
Tropic Sens. Archibald Rutledge 
a well-knoviTi natur<* writer an<l poet 
of the Stjutli w'hose c'ssays are highly 
informative and entertaining. His 
Ijest pjw for young rea<lerK is found 
in Tom and / on thr Old Plantation 
an<l Tntfx «/ Dogs. 


Of the many dlstinguishe<l Jiiemhers 
of the great Adams family of Ma.s.sa- 
chu.setl.s. tKTbap** Henry Adams 
-191 A) is destined to aehieve the most 
pcrmaueiil fame of them all through 
hi.s two remarkable works, Munh 
Saint ‘Michel and Chartres and The 
^dM«if/V>n of Henry Adomn. Tills 
last -named lHK>k parlieularly has 
altraetMl sueh wi<le puhlie uitentiim 
that It has already lieen balled as a 
gn*at Amerlean prose elnssie. It was 
a long time In pnimration. uml only 
a few eopies were eireuinted among 
Ihe authors intimate friemls when it 
wa.s privately jiriiiled in BKH): the 
iKHik was not finally issued to the 
ip-neral |>ublie unlil UHK. the year of 
lUe death <»f IWnry A<hims. \ouug 
readers will find the vobiuie rather 
heavy reeling, but eventually every 
,.ulturtHl Aineriean. man or woman, 
should earefully n>ad this reimirkable 
critieisni and auuly>H of life ni Aineneu 
in the late niueiiKUilh eeutury. 

Riograpliy has IsH-oi.m 
rmpular in the I mtcsl ^^ate^. Hu 
Lw ivi>e of biograidiy, uii mtiiualc 
sketeh of a life, cMH. Ially of a bmiou^ 
man or woman, remls bke n novel 
ami ir in W'’"' 

^igiiifu-ant fignre m Aiu.Tuiin bio 
..r-,i>lu.-al xvritiiiK in 
Ounaliel Bradford ilSii:! 19.1.1. "bo 
°aTf d r.c".les<.c.Klnn. of Governor 
William Bradford of . 1 ..' I’ljai.mdU 
Colony. Ho failed Imii'^lf « 
raohor Iwcaimc Ids l)iograj>liii'> .i 

M«l. Iv analvlical of the inner moln.^ 

o^hi subjeels. He wrote 
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American PortraiU, and Daugh^ 
Urs cf Eve. Most of bia volumes 
contain sketches of seven or eight 
persons; it seems that bis style was 
best adapted to short Life sketches. 
He also wrote a few longer biographies, 
such as Let, the American. 

Samuel McChord Crothers (1857- 
1927) wrote several volumes of essays 
which reflect his background and train- 
ing. He was a clergyman and a scholar 
whose interests were largely in the field 
of literature. His works include The 
Gentle Reader, The Pardoner's Walleit 
Humanly Speaking, The Cheerful Giver, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes and His 
Fellow Boarders. 

Agnes Repplier (1858 — ) began 
writing short stories when it became 
necessary for her to earn a living, but 
her greatest success was in the field 
of personal essays. Her first volume 
of essays, Books and Men, although 
written in an informal style, holds to 
the conventional form. Her numerous 
works includo Essays in Idleness, 
Amiricans and Others, and Counter- 
Currents, In addition she wrote three 
biographies, Joy iriWtam TVAftc, Pri^ 
Marguettc, and A/erc A/ori> of the 
('rtiulines, and a collection of prose 
ajid ver.'^' known as The Cal. 

Paul Elmer More (1864-1937) held 
s variety of positions, being teacher, 
editor, and css^ayist. For many years 
he worked on a scholarly series of 
essoys portraying literary celebrities. 
Those popular essays, eleven in num- 
b('r, were ]>ublislxcd under the single 
title of “vShVllnirne Essays.'' 

Brander Matthews (1852-1929) waa 
for many years a teacher at Columbia 
University. His chief interest was in 
the field of the drama, which he 
believed could be studied only on the 
etage. He wrote Shakespeare as a 


Playwright, Moli^: His Life and 
Works, and These Many Years, an 
account of his own life. 

Henry van Dyke (1852-1933) was 
a versatile and prolific writer, an 
all-round man of letters, but not 
supremely gifted in any one of the 
several types of writing which he 
practiced. His short story ‘‘The 
Other Wise Man" is a highly admired 
Christmas story, his Little Rivers and 
Fisherman's Luck are good outdoor 
studies, and his Collected Poems con- 
tains many lyrics in which the average 
American citisen finds comfort and 
delight. 

William Lyon Phelps (1865—) is a 
critic, essayist, and retired Yale pro- 
fessor who became known to the read- 
ing public as the editor of "As I Like 
It," a department in 5cri67tcr's Maga~ 
tine. He has enjoyed a long academic 
life, and is the author of The Begirv- 
nings of (he English Romantic Move- 
ment, his most scholarly work, The 
Pure Gold of Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture, Essays on American Literature, 
and Teaching in School arid College. 
He has published an anthology of 
English and American Prose, What I 
Like. In addition he has acquired a 
wide reputation as a lecturer. 

A. Edward Newton (1863-1940), a 
successful business man and world 
authority on Dr. Samuel Johnson, was 
also well knon'Ti as one of the most 
important collectors of books. He was 
able to combine business with literature 
successfully. He wrote The Amenu 
ties of Book-Collecting and Kindred 
Affections, Dr. Johnson — A Play, The 
Greatest Book in the World, and A 
Tourist in Spite of Himself. Besides 
these books, he contributed a number 
of articles to The Atlantic Monthly 
and the New York Times. 
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Dallfts Lore Sharp (1S70-I929) 
studied for the ministry and wrote for 
The Yfmth's Companion before becom- 
ing a professor of English at Boston 
University. He was passionately fond 
of the country and the out of doors 
about which he wrote. Turtle Eggs 
for Agassiz” ia considered one of his 
best essays. It wa.s reprinted in The 
Atlantic Monthly Jubilee number as 
being one of the best nature essays 
ever printed in that magazine. 

Woodrow Wilson ( 1856-1924), Pres- 
ident of the United States during the 
World War, wrote chiefly in the held 
of history and government. He con- 
tributed many articles and essays to 
The Atlantic Monthly. 


Ray Stannard Baker (1870-1946), 
under the name David Grayson, wrote 
first-person essays or stories taken di- 
rectly from his own experiences. The^ 

essays were later collectwl and publish- 
ed as Adi^ntures in ContrnOuerU and 
Adventuree in Fnendehip. Beanie* tlie 
David Grayson” essays. Baker wn»te 
under his own i\anic <*»says on 
business, and foreign travel, / fow 
the Color Line and The Sinrituall nrext 
represent the best of hi* travel oxih- 
rienccs. In 1010 Baker tnei 
Wilson, and .dnee that time he li:^ 
devoted hi* writing alni^i ; 

to the War ?resi<icul. He 
Wilson Did at Pori^. II 
and World SeUlmn-nt. .1 ^ 

Peace Con/rrencc.and II -k-W II 
Life and Letters. 

May Lajnberton Becker t!873— > 
has fsn.e as a 

has appeared in the .\j«' 1 
Po.i. The 


on her experience as a reader's guide. 
She is considered an authority on 
juvenile literature. Among her works 
are A Readers Guide Book, 
in Reading, and Books as Windows. 
She has edited Golden Tales of Our 
America and other books. 

Other persons who have made con- 
tributions as critics and general prose 
writers are Bliss Perry and Irving 
Babbitt of Harvard University and 
Stuart Pratt Sherman of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


The Poets 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836- 1007) » 
editor, poet, and novelist, was a New 
Englander whose literary work wa* 
done in New York and later in Boston. 
To children and youth his Story of a 
Bod Boy is a great experience in 
pleasure, To more jnature person* 
his fMHdry makes a sinmg appeal. 
At the age of seventeen he went to 
work in New York as an a*si*tuni 
editor of a magazine. He wa* gn utly 
Influem-ed by sueli English pc>i•l^ a* 
Keats and Tvnny*on and by the 
American poet. Ungfellow. hr*l 

suce<***ful work was The Bn lad of 
Babie Bell and Other Poems. ^ He was 
a war cc»rr^'*j)ondent for a New lork 
newspuiK-r. but nothing of bs experi- 
ence i* n^ii'cttnl in his work. He Ufl 
Nuw Y.irk for work in 
the course of lime succeeded 'J '^***^ 
I Van Ihmelh editor of Thi Atlantic 
Monthly. Aldrich iraveltsl extectsiN cl> 
in KiiroiM? and si>okc and read many 
langu»B-. lie was u Jyp.- 
Puritan of New Englami nnlh tin 
vcmeer of a cosnnnx'h*®** ftvntleman. 

Hr wx< such a stickler for form that 
l,is work lacks a certain ! 

ftUbouch as a speaker and lecturer Ju 
:!:^Ctedfovhiswit. 

‘;„,1 1 of long ..arrat.v 

,>„enis. Among his sliorter works arc 
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such rare bits of beauty as “ Latakia,” 
“Books and Seasons/’ and “The 
Flight of the Goddess.” His best 
work is included in Smgs and SonneU, 
published in 1906. 

Sidney Lanier (1S42-18S1), a native 
of Macon, Georgia, is noted for his 
contribution to the Held of poetry in 
such poems as “Corn,” “The Sym- 
phony,” “Sunrise,” and “The Marshes 
of Glynn.” Lanier was the most 
important jmet of the “new South,” 
showing in his work an impassUmed 
love for poetry and mu.sic, hut nothing 
of the bitter years he spent in prison 
camp as a captured ('onfoderate 
soldier. Broken in health by his 
bitter experiences, his best work was 
undoubtedly unwritten, but what he 
has left is a monutnent to a great 
spirit and a true poet. 

John Banister Tabb (1845' H)09), a 
frieml of Sidney l.anier, uilli whom he 
spent u great deal of the war period in 
a concentration eatnp, eouhl never 
forget the lost cause, and carried his 
sorrow for the ('onfed<*racy with him 
to Ins grave. His ability lay in the 
field of teaching, ami his love for 
music ami poetry on) la need his ability 
to iinjiurt the spirit of literature to his 
classes. His l>est known works arc 
Hrotherhoofl and Chi Id' 9 Verse. 

Eugene Field (1850-1805), the great- 
est of tlu* newspaper paragraphers, was 
a native of St. Louis. He early bceame 
a native of the entire Uniteil States, 
however, because of his ability to enter 
(he hearts of all persons in all places 
through his deep understanding of the 
trials and tribulations that are the 
fieiitage of man. He uorked on news- 
pajx'rs in Missouri and in Denver, but 
spent most of his life in Chicago writ- 
ing for the Chicogo Record and the 
Chicago Daily Acica. His humor was 


well known to his colleagues, and 
sometimes to unsuspecting persons 
whose inflated ideas of themselves 
were often deflated by the witty pen 
of Eugene Field. In his column, 
“Sharps and Flats,” appeared his 
most characteristic efforts, later col- 
lected into A LiliU Book of Western 
Verse and A Little Book of ProfUahU 
Tales. Although Field was a political 
satirist and a denouncer of anything 
that appeared to him wrong, bb best 
themes are concerned with Christmas 
festivities and the death of little 
children. “Little Boy Blue” is char- 
acteristic. 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) is not 
only the most important poet in the 
group l>om lietween 1823 and 1860, but 
one of the most important poets in 
American literature. Her extraordi- 
nary insight into the mind and soul 
appeals to discriminating readers of 
poetry. She wrote of life, love, na- 
ture, time, and eternity. Although a 
smalt volume of her poems appeared 
eight years after her death, it was not 
until 1936 that her last volume, 
Vnpubiished Poems, appeared- In the 
meantime her w'ork has had a great 
influence on contemporary writers. 
Her Complete Poems was published in 
1924 and a second volume, Further 
Poems, in 1929. Abo a number of 
biographical and critical volumes on 
her have appeared recently, 

James Wliitcomb Riley (1840-1916), 
kiiow'n throughout the world as the 
“Hoosier Poet,” was born in Grecn- 
flcld, Indiana. Traveling with his 
lawyer-father to the various county 
seats, he learned the dialect of (he 
Indiana farmer. For a while he left 
home to travel with a medicine show, 
but upon his return to Indiana took up 
journalism. He conducted a column 
in the Indianapolis Journal In which 
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he published many of his dialect 
poems. “The Ole Swmmin’ Hole’* 
gained him fame, and he was intro- 
duced in New York by James Russell 
Lowell as a “true poet.” “Orphan 
Annie,” “When the Frost Is on the 
Punkin,” and “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine” are amoi^ the favorites of the 
people, for if any poet can be called 
a “poet of the people,” that poet is 
Riley. 


Edwin Markham (1852-1940), called 
the champion of the common man, 
was born in Oregon. His parents 
were among the early piorjeers to 
this state, having migrated to the 
new country in a covered wagon. 
Here the family lived for a numl)er 
of years, where his father made a 
living by farming and hunting. Hu* 
mother, too, hel|)od to earn a living 
by running a pionwT .<tore. Alter 
a time his father died and his mother 
moved the family to a cattle ranch 
in California. In his new envimn- 
meat he worked as a shepherd, snatch- 
ing every opportunity m 

learning. Later he taught sc In K>l^d 
wrote his great masterpiece. I he 
Man with the Hoo,*’ a iHwm inspired 
by Millet’s jiicturc of the* lain. 
Following the .succes- ^1''' I'*" " ' 

he retired, to devote Ins lime u wri - 

ing. Another pcHun for which h 
widely known is “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People.” 

Liiette Woodworth Reese 
1935) anticipated ihe P'’’'''" ’ 

tion of poets by writ.ne a. 
dropping all the was 

the Victorian period 
born. Ideas came quicUj to • 
composition 

She kept on wnlmg, ho"-'"- 
finally met with 

tinned her school ^s" is 

was writing. Her sonnet Ic..r» 


her best-known poem, and is con- 
sidered by critics to be the outstanding 
sonnet written by an American. 
Among her works are A Branch of 
May, A Handful of Lo render. H'ay- 
side Lute, .Spiceu'ocd. H'l/d Cherry, 
Lillie Henrietta, and White April. 

John Charles McNeill (1874-1007) 
wrote short po<*ms, many of tlicm in 
Negro <li alcet . A mong his host -known 
collections are Lyrics from the Cotton 
Land and .Sow^s. Merry and Snd. 
In 100.5, T I Isidore Roosevelt, the 
Presid<*nt of the United States, pre- 
sent him with a cup for outstanding 
literary work in Norlli Carolina, Ids 
native state. 


William Vaughn Moody (1H()0 lUM)), 
»H-I and playwright. In'catiic iiiliT- 
«I<mI in the arts at an early agi'. au.l 
Ii„w(.<l premise in hi* lii(th-seli<i<>l 
«H.tr\-. He taUR'd !«-lio<>l “f'er li'uv- 
riE liieh selKKil. saving emnigli nicmey 
.. enter Harvard rniversity, wlieix- 
supis.rte .1 himself during Ins ‘ -.Ik lEe 
aPHT He ai'ieplrtl a |MiMlnm in 
Inrvanl after Eiaduatimi a..< an usM.t- 

the ICnElisiMleparlmenl. l-ater 
,e joimslth.' fa<mUyof1lielmver.-ili 

,f rhieuBO. >>-’d-'- selmi’l 

,r.|.r 1.1 elKimth mmi<;> 

,.,.,.r..|y v:..-ali....s, dim.iB nhiel. he 
|,.v„l..,l l,im.<elf to wrilmB. Hi' 

ml,li.ati..n »ii' Th. .U...ye -/ 

»l. a l.vieal drimia. In .•me 

i„i..'ti.... "i'll If"'"''-' M'"-” 

;';r';dav" 
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Edwin Arlin^n Robinson (1869- 
1935) I three times winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry, wrote of 
failures whom he found more interest- 
ing than successful men. He wrote in 
a questioning way, being more inter- 
ested in what persons think than in 
what they do. Richard Cory” and 
“Miniver Cheevy” are known to every 
boy and girl. They are poems that 
make one realize that life isn’t so bad 
for the one who thinks that there are 
greener fields around the comer. 
Robinson was bom in Maine and 
spent many years of his life in (hat 
state. After going to New York in 
order to have a wider outlet for his 
talents, he took many jobs in order to 
live, all the while writing poetry. A 
favorable criticism of his work by 
President Theodore Roosevelt helped 
Robinson very much, bringing his 
work to a wider public. From 1911 
until his death, Robinson did much of 
his writing during the summer in the 
MacDowcU Colony in Peterboro, New 
Hampshire. Robinson's works include 
Collected Poems, The Man Who Died 
Twice, Tri.^lram (the work for which 
he received the Pulitzer Prize), The 
Children of Ihe Captain Craig, 

Town Down the River, The Man against 
the •SAry, Merlin, Lancelot, Selected 
Poems, and Matthias at the Door. 

Amy Lowell (1874’ 1925) introduced 
herself in this fashion, “1 am Amy 
Lowell of Brookline. Massachusetts.” 
Miss lyowcll was a daughter of 
the Massachusetts Lowells who wore 
descended from Pererval I«owell who 
came to Ma.ssachusetts from Bristol, 
England, in 1637, She was brought 
up in a home of refinement and culture, 
and as a r^^sult of her backgroun<l and 
per^«onal feelings she became very much 
interested in various kinds of art, pay- 
ing little attention to the current news 
of her time. She traveled extensively 


in Europe and America, and read 
intensively in all literature pertaining 
to art. When she discovered that 
poetry was the medium for her 
expresdon, she read and studied dili- 
gently to perfect lier form and tech- 
nique. The first collection of poems she 
published, A Dome of Many-Colored 
Glass, was not successful, showing 
many weaknesses in idea and tech- 
nique. Her second volume of poems, 
however, Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seed, convinced critics and public of 
the importance of her work. This 
volume includes much of her best 
work and introduces to American 
writing a kind of verse, called poly- 
phonic prose, suggested by the French. 
Miss Loweirs attempt to introduce 
this peculiar form of writing into 
America was zuecoa^ful only in her 
own writing, and died with her. 

Amy Lowell attracted attention by 
her peculiar manner of living. She 
was a large woman, domineering, self- 
satisfied, and confident. Her friends 
speak of her as one who turned night 
into day and day into night. It wa.« 
usual for her to start her day’s work 
at midnight, and write until dawn, 
stimulating her imagination and quiet- 
ing her nerves by smoking numerous 
cigars. Her cigar habit became the 
talk of literary circles, and added an 
individual touch that set Amy Lowell 
off from other writers of the time. 
Although she undoubtedly strove to 
be diiforeiit from the usuol run of 
writers, she never lost her conservatism 
as inherited from her ancestors. 

A few of her poems arc quoted in 
collections today, but her outstanding 
work Ls John Keats, a biography of the 
English romantic poet whose work is 
among the greatest poetry of England. 
Mi>;« l.x>well loved Keats’s work, and 
was able to bridge the gap of time 
between their lives so successfully 
that she produced the most human 
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biography of the English poet, and in 
the writing built a roonutnent of endur- 
ing fame for herself. Miss Lowell was 
a friend of all poets struggling for 
recognition. Her contribution to 
American literature rests in her own 
iroagistic poetry, her personal qualities, 
and her biography of Keats. Her 
most representative poetry is seen in 
the following volume.^: Men, irometi, 
and GhosU; Can Grande'e Castle; Pu- 
turee of the Floating World; East Wind; 
and Selected Poems of Amy Lowell 
(edited by John L. Lowes>. 


Robert Frost (1875—), although 
born in San Francisco, is a New 
England poet in exprcwion and tem- 
perament, When he w'as very young, 
his mother moved from the\Vcst to 
Massachusetts, where young Frost 
was educated and later took up 
farming. He was never content with 
the studies in college, and retired from 
Dartmouth and Harvard without tak- 
ing his degree. For a time he taught 
in Pinkerton Acmlemy, Derry, New 
Hampshire, but later lived for a few 
years in Englan.l. Wl. e m England 
he published A Bo>/s dl ami AorfA 
of Boston, two collections 
that made his reputation. N>hcn he 
returned to Aniorica, he became poe 
in residence at Amherst and then at 
the University of MHiipui, 
holds the same office at Amherst- i 
1936 he was apiwintcd lo *j'e 
Russell ].owell Leelnreslup 
at Harvanl University. Frost tjpih<» 
the New Englander in uhoii. and ex- 
pression. There is a ecrta.n fr.rn.ll.n ss 
in his poctry-a kind o 'ersr t a 

VrH- 

and a play, A Hay Out. 


Vachol Lindsay (1879-1931) was 
bom in Springfield, Illinois. He was 
interested in art and studied in Chicago 
and New York. He spent some time 
in hitch-hiking about the country in 
true hobo fashion, selling his rhymes 
for bread. His beet known poem is 
“ The Congo,’* a very interesting poem, 
but one that seemed to overshadow his 
other work. Lindsay chanted his 
songs very effectively, bolding that 
singing was the medium of expression 
for oral poetry. His was not a happy 
life, but it was a full life in that he 
identified himself with many social 
movements and gave his energy to 
them- His poetry is written about 
things that are noisy, colorful, and 
animated; all life interested him. from 
the breaking in of a colt to the entrance 
of a Salvation Army general into 
heaven. His works include General 
Booth Enters into Heaton, The Conyo. 
The Chinese f^ightingalr. The Daniel 
Jazi, The Golden Whales of California. 
Coilected Poems . Go i ny-f o-f Ac-S u n . 
Going-io-the^Star^. Johnnie Api>les(ed. 
and Etery Soul Is a Circus. 


Carl Sandburg (1878-), the son of 
Swedish immigrants, was born iii 
Galesburg, Illinois. He Is the |wet of 
the average man, interpreting the life 
of stockyards, large cities, and the 
country. His verse shows traces of 
the Whitman plan of writing, but ha^ 
as its subject matter the life >andburg 
knows so well. He finds beauty m 
uglim-ss. and interprets life a.s it is. 
Carl Sandburg ha.s done praciuall) 
every kind of work imaginable. W 
served in the army, and hxs used bis 
entire exinwiice for Ins crcntiNO 
cxpn*ssion! He utlendo<l Unnhnrd 
cdlleBe and sup|>c)rled hirnseU thue 
bv all ki!ul< of work; but lie found lime 
lg plav on the basket ball team and to 
ake iKirt in the proceedins- of tlu 
opoor Writer’.^ Club.*' H.s editorial 
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work was discontinued when be be- 
came a successful poet. He now 
spends his time in writing and in 
lecturing throughout the country. 
His works include Chicago Poems, 
Cornhuskers, Smoke and Steel, Slobs 
of the Sunburnt West, Selected Poems, 
The American Son^bog, Good Morning 
America, Early Moon, and pro.se tales 
for children under the title of Hoota- 
baga Stories, His most important 
prose books, however, are Abraham 
Lincoln: The Prairie Years, and Ahra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years. Part 
of the former has l>rs*n i»<.sii<'d ax a 
juvenile under the title Abraham 
lAncoln Grows I’p. 

Edgar Lee Masters (1869—), a 
native of Kansas, a Chicago lawyer, 
and traveler about the United States, 
gained prominence with his Spoon 
IHt'er Anthology, a collection of frec- 
verxe poen»x on person.^ he had met 
during hix life. His first wc^rk. A Hwk 
of Veraep, publixhe<l in IS98, attracted 
very little attention, but when William 
Marion Reedy, nn editor who did much 
to influence young writers, gave him 
a copy of The (freek Anthology, 
Masters seems to have found his 
inspiration. After .Spoon liii'er A nthot^ 
ogy, Masters gave up the law to devote 
his time to writing. Following his 
anthology, Mxuxters ])ul>lishe<l Songx 
and .So^Vr.v, The (treat Valley. Toir<trd 
(he G\d/, Sinned Pock, I)omeptfny 
Book. The Ojh’h Sea. and The Xew 
.Spoon Itivvr. In I9J}1 Masters pub- 
HsIkmI a very unimpular biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. Besides his poetry 
and biography, Masters fmx written 
several novels and a t*umlK*r of liooks 
especially for Ixiys. 

Adelaide Crapsey (187K 1014) wa.s 
a teaclicr ot English, a .^tmlent of 
verse techni<jue. and a poet- She 
invented a peculiar stanra which she 
called tlie ''cimiuain/’ from the French 


word meaning a group of five. It 
consists of five unrhymed lines of two, 
four, six, eight, and two syllables 
respect iveiy. Her Poems and A Study 
in English Metrics were not pub- 
lished until after her death. 

Joyce Eilmer (1886-1918) was an 
American poet and journalist who 
sacrificed his life for his country, He 
disdained the easy bullet-proof job of 
statistician, insisting that he be allowed 
to <lo some actual fighting. His pecul- 
iar desire to be in the firing line finally 
eauxe<l his death, for by his own request 
he joineil the first rank in battle, his 
own iieiug in the rear at the time. 
Kilmer is known and loved for his 
poem “Trees.” Born in New Bruns- 
wick. New Jersey. Kilmer was edu- 
cated in Rutgers Preparatory School, 
and for two years in Rutgers Univer- 
sity, finishing in Columbia University, 
New York City. After graduation 
from C'olumbia, he taught for a year 
in Morristown High School, and then 
turned his attention to editorial and 
magazine work. He was known as a 
lecturer, and toure<l the country talk- 
ing of poetry ami old romance. He 
wrote as much for bread as for fame, 
so that his work is a strange mixture of 
hurried journalism and exqui site poetry . 
His outstanding work is seen in Suin~ 
mer of /xwc, Trees and Other Poems, 
and Main Street and Other Poems. 

Alao Seeger (1888-1916) was an 
American |KH*t whose l>e8t work was 
written in Paris, which he found more 
to his liking than the America he 
didn't understand. He was a hand- 
some fellow whose thoughts and supe- 
rior actions caused his friemls no little 
<'on<'ern. placing him beyond the pale 
of warm and enduring friendship. 
When the* World War broke out, Seegcr 
seized the opportunity to join the 
French Foreign Legion, saying, “I 
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have alway»< had the peasioD to play 
the biggest part within my reach, and 
it is really in a sense a supreme success 
to be allowed to play this. If 1 do not 
come out, I will share the good fortune 
of those who disappear at the pinnacle 
of their careers. " He didn’t come out 
alive, but he left for us the poem upon 
which his fame is based, “ 1 Have a 
Rendeavous with Death. ” Besides 
this single gem of the war, Soeger left 
Poemiy published in 1916, and Let ten 
and Diary, published in 1917. 

V. CONTEMPORARY 


The Drama 

The American drama did not exert 
a great world influence until ^^^thin the 
last two or three decades. The only 
pla 3 'wrights of any particular distinc> 
tion before this time were Clyde 
Fitch, Bronson HowanI, Augustus 
Thomas, William Vaughn Moody, 
David Belasco, Edward Shelton, and 
Percy Mac Kaye. These writ its liegan 
to raise American drama to a place 
where it was worthy of being coni- 
pared with other forms of American 
poetiy and prose. 


PERIOD. 1918— 

The line of demarcation l»elween the 
Transitional Period and the Contem- 
porary Period is difficult to trace. 
The realistic trend in literature issUll 
dominant, but after the close of the 
World War in 1918. when moilem 
civilisation seemed to hang in the 
balance and chaos .<remecl to iini»cml 
over the world, there sprang up 
everywhere a desire to try ..something 
new, to experiment and find Mime 
new forms of expresdon in tixe severs 
arts. Impre-ssionism was .<ucc<Tdetl 
by expres.sionism, and cxt»rc<<mmsm 
by various forms of |>osl-c‘X|)rc>.<uin- 
ism. such as cubism, fnturi-Mn. and 
even dnclaistn. I-ifratnre InH-ainr 
frankly pxperiinontal. AH 
Odd forms in po'-fy ♦>«'><'... drama 
and even in or.liiiary 
appear. Some of '1"'=^ 
have been ver^• Wnefieml, ^ • 

have only served to shou the 
what to avoid in ^arijius fon.i> c 
literary art rather than wh.al lo dex.lop 

or imitate. . 

The following pagvs. 
few of the modern writers “ ' 
fiction, miscellaneous 

in order that you may kno« « 
some of the leading writers are aiul 

what they have produced. 


f^nce 1914, when the Proviucetown 
players started their experimental 
theater, the riw of the Anierioan 
drama has been rapid and continuous. 
The most important dramatist to is.Mje 
from the Provi licet on group is Eugene 
O’Neill (1888—), who wa.s horn in 
New York (1tv. O'Neill is the son 
of James O’Neill, a i>opulttr actor who 
gnined fame in Count Mout. 

The lioy accompamed his 
panmts in their journeys alxmt the 
country, receiving his edueation in the 
meirojHilltan life of the nation. After 
his carlv travels, lie attended iKiurding 
Achools'for six years, uml then entered 
Belts Academy inStamfor<h C otmecfi- 
cut After gr.vlunting from Betts, he 
attended PrituTlon l*mver.<ity, but 
was exHlcsl More the emi of t ic 
first veur for some prank. I hen he 
enteral husim*.<s in a New \ork mail- 
onicr house, hut gave that up lo g" 
on a gold-pn>'^TH*ctinc in]) to Hon- 
dura<. After his return from t)ie 
south, he lioeame os<i.^tnnt manager 
of hus father's theatrical lompato , and 
toun**! for thnw months- He cou- 
inued to live a peculiar life, drmkiiic 
Ind carousing until Ids heuiOi failec . 
He was placed in a sanutorHim, and 
thl eVrience sc..ms to have given 
him lime to think- 
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When he was fully recovered, be 
took special work with Professor 
Baker in the famous “Harvard Forty- 
seven Work Shop” of Harvard Uni- 
versity. There be learned the tech- 
nique of play writing. His first plays 
were of the one-act variety, and were 
presented by the Provincetown Players 
of Provincetown, Cape Cod, Massa- 
chusetts. They were a great success 
and brought O’Neill before the public. 
Later his first full-length play, Beyond 
the Horizon, was produced success- 
fully in New York. 

O’Neill is the outstanding American 
dramatist. His one-act plays are 
based on his wanderings about the 
face of the earth and have as charac- 
ters many of the sailors who were his 
colleagues on board ship. His full- 
length plays are different from the 
usual run of plays in that they are 
composed of elements frankly experi- 
mental in character. Eugene O'Neill 
has contributed the following plays to 
American literature: Anna Chrizlie, 
Strange Inlerlxtde, Manrning Becomes 
Electro, Beyond (he Horizon, The Em- 
peror Jones, The Hairy Ape, Desire 
under (he Elms, and Ah! Wilderness. 
O’Neill won the Pulitser Prise for 
drama in 1920, 1922, and 1028. 

Another Provincetown playwright is 
Susan Glaspell. who wrote Af/ison's 
Houtic and Inheritors. 

Other important dramatists are 
Rachel Crothers, whose plays are Hiee 
People, irAen Lndias Meet, As Hus^ 
bands Go, and Mary the Third; Max- 
well Anderson, who wrote Mary of 
Scotland, Elizabeth the Queen, Both 
Your Houses, and H'fntcwf; and with 
Laurence Stallings ywote three plays 
which became popular, R’Aai Price 
Glory, First Flight, and The Buc- 
caneer; Sidney Howard, who w'rote 
Yellow Jack, The Silver Cord, and 
They Knew irAat They WanUd; Paul 


Green, who wroi^ In Abraham's Bosom 
and The Houee of Connelly; George 
Kelly, who wrote The Torch Bearers 
and Craiy's Wife; Elmer Rice, author 
of Street Scene, On Trial, and Court- 
eelor at Law; Zona Gale, who wrote 
Mist Lulu Bell; Zoe Akins, author 
of Diclassi and The Old Maid; and 
George S. Kaufman, who with Mare 
Connelly wrote Beggar on Horseback, 
Dulcy, To the Ladies, and Merton of 
the Movies; with Edna Perber Kauf- 
mann wrote The Royal Family and 
Dinner at Bight, and with Moss Hart 
he wrote Merrily We Roll Along and 
Once in a Life Time. An outstanding 
play of recent years is The Green 
Pastures, a Negro Biblical play based 
upon several short stories of Roark 
Bradford. The play itself was written 
by Mare Connelly. 

Contemporary Fiction 

Fiction continues to be the domi- 
nant type of literature throughout the 
Contemporary Period. We have seen 
how most of the poets of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury were forced to write fiction either 
to provide themselves with bread or 
to attract an audience for their other 
literary wares. So in the present 
time wc may export to find all sorts 
of writers turning to fiction to get a 
hearing. Some have tried to escape 
from the hard conditions of the 
present by creating an imaginary 
world to which they might retire. 
The first writer treated below claims 
that he sought to create such an 
imaginary world, but in a recent 
article he confesses that he, too, in 
a certain sense belongs among the 
realists. 

James Branch Cabell (1879—) was 
born in Virginia and began work as a 
reporter on Richmond and New York 
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newspapers. Before many years he 
discontinued his work as a reporter 
and devoted himself to writing. As a 
background for his writing he set up 
an imaginary country known as 
“Poictesme,” where he laid all his 
scenes and placed all his characters. 
He created the country largely because 
his novels deal with medieval charac* 
ters. In 1910 he published JuTgtn^ a 
novel that was quickly surpreased but 
which served to bring him into prom- 
inence. Since then he has written 
numerous other works, among the 
best known of which are 
Cords of Vanity, The Soul of Meiieent, 
The Certain Hour, Beyond Life, The 
High Place, The Silver Stallion, and 
Way of Ecl^n. 


Ernest Poole (1880—), a product of 
Chicago, devotes his creative writing 
to an exposition of the seamy ride of 
life. After his gra<luation from Prinw- 
ton, he lived in New York, where he 
studied the characters and situations 
portrayed in his novels and pla^. 
His novels are fairly successful, his 
His Family winning the Pulitser 
Prise in 1916. He has )*een a news- 
paper correspondent ami has contrib- 
uted much to the literature alwut 
Russia in his articles for The .wWfly 
Evening Post. HU works, ffo'" 
m, Family, arc The Harbor H'S 
Seemd Millions. Danger, S.lrnt 

Storms, and Great ICmds. Anioiifi l.i- 
plays we find None So Hbnil. .| ' 

Friends, and Take Your 
Aside from plays ;r'; 

wrote a biography of . 

of the " Dollar Line for TIu .'•alur.log 

Evening Post- 

Theodore DieUer (1871--) 
bom in Indiana. H.s '"j;, 

poor and unable to pvc 'Y, 
the advantages that his 
wished for. Being an energct.c ix>r- 


80 Q, however, young Drriser soon 
sought his place in the world through 
the medium of a Chicago newspaper. 
After his first newspaper experience in 
Chicago, he spent a little time in the 
University of Indiana, but soon left 
the univetriiy to devote himself to the 
business of making a living. In 1894 
he went to New York and did editorial 
work on a magasine called Every 
Month, and later became editor-in- 
chief of the Butt eric k publications. 
His first novel, Sister Carrie, was 
written in 1900, but after the sale of 
only a few copies was withdrawn by 
the publishers- Soon after this he 
wrote Jennie Gerhordt, The Financier, 
A Traveler at Forty, An American 
Tragedy, which caused quite a dis- 
turbance, especially in Boston where 
it was lianncd by the courts. Other 
books are Dreiser Looks at Russia, A 
Go llery of B 'omen, and !)a u'ti . Dreiser 
U a realist; his work was never popular 
until the publication of An American 
Tragedy a book that undoubtedly has 
intiuencetl greatly the many realistic’' 
writers of the present day. 


Upton Sinclair (1878—) coim>i* from 
family of fighting men, and has 
fried on the tradition by his aggr<‘s. 
-c ^)ciali«m. By writing, be 

lanced Ids education m the ( olU|g<' 
the ('ity of New York. After Kin 
adiiation and his marriage, he began 
devote his writing to siTious snb- 
, 1 . and himself to the cause of 

„nan welfare. 

kIv agnvs with Mnrla.r, but fc v 
jcifion the M-riousncNS of his mten- 
»ns 'riie money madi* from his 
H>ks is always invested m some 
<riMic enterprise. Hi** work» 
orit are The Jungle . The Metropohs, 
,» «r the Seeker. Loir's I ilortfiiaye, 
aZ^d Goods. King ^ 
i,u and Roman Hobday, bint lair 
written plays. He .s known 
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throughout the world. Hb works h&ve 
been published in thirty-four countries. 

Fanny Hurst (IS89 — ) was bom 
in Ohio, but was taken to St Louis in 
her infancy. Id her high-school and 
college days she wrote many stories 
for the school publications, and later 
sent manuscript after manuscript to 
such publications as The Saturday 
Evtniny Po$t. Her rejection slips 
seemed to be the answer to her efforts, 
but Miss Hurst continued to write. 
Believing that she couhl do better 
away from home, she moved to New 
York, where she took any type of work 
that would give her background for 
her writing, once going to Europe 
steerage in order to learn about people. 

around the Corner, a lK)ok of short 
stories published in 1914, launched 
Miss Hurst on a career that has l)een 
unusually successful. This publica- 
tion was followed by three volumes of 
sliort stories, and then her novel Star 
Dust was published. Her reputation 
was Hrmly established with the publi- 
cation of Lummox. Among her other 
novels an* .Ippassfenoto. Manricffuin, 
Five and Ten, and Back Stre<t. 

Ernest Hemingway (1898—) is one 
of the oustoiHling younger writers. 
Like many other Mjceessfiil writers, he 
entered (he profes.sion of journalism 
after eomideting his formal education. 
He enlisted in the army during the war 
and had a varied ex]>erience. At first 
he served in the umbulance corps and 
later in the Italian army, with which 
he fotight at the front. Therefore he 
was well c|ualified to write stories with 
a war backgrouml. His first impor- 
tant production, Farexvell to Arms, a 
story of the war as it affect e<l certain 
individuals, was an instant success. 
Among his other works are In Our 
Time, The 7V)rrcn/« of Spring, The Sun 
Also Rises, Men tcithout Women, Death 


in the Afternoon, Green HiUe of Africa, 
and To Have and Hoot Not. 

Stark Young (1881 — *), of Missis- 
sippi and Texas, has done much jour- 
nalistic work, winning distinction as 
a dramatic critic. He has also done 
a large amount of creative work in 
poetry, drama, critical essays, per- 
sonal 8n<l travel essays, the short 
story, and the novel. Of all his 
works the one which captivated the 
public was «So Red the Rose, which 
was a best seller in 1934. This novel 
gives an intimate picture of the Old 
South plantation civilisation, a phase 
of American life which was completely 
destroyed by the Wsr between the 
States. Thi.H book presents a sad but 
l>eautiful and true picture of the old 
southern plantation life. 

Joseph Hergesbeimer (1880 — ) was 
born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
He studied at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Pine Arts aod in Venice and 
Florence, but forsook art for the 
profession of novelist. It was not an 
easy road that Hergesbeimer traveled, 
for his success caitie very slowly. His 
first novel, The Lay Anthony, was 
published in 1914. Hergesheimer 
treats his profes.don in a very business- 
like manner, going to his office every 
day and dictating his ideas to a 
.stenographer. The remainder of his 
day is spent in (he enjoyment of the 
arts. The basis of his writing is the 
traditions of America. His works 
inclmie The Three Black Pennys, Java 
Head, Cytherea, The Party Dress, and 
Linda Condon. 

Sinclair Lewis (1885—) was bom in 
Minnesota and educated at Yale 
University. After graduating from 
Yale, be spent considerable time m 
newspaper W'ork. Finally, in 1920, 
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he published the novel Main Streei, 
which brought him to the front and 
gave him a reputation that be has held 
successfully ever since, Tliis work 
was followed by BahbiU, Arrowsmith, 
Mantrap, Elmer Gantry, Dodsworth, 
Ann Vi^erSy Worke 0 / Art, II Can't 
Happen Here, and Bethel Merriday. 
Lewis by nature is a realist and fre- 
quently has been ranked as a noncon- 
formist. In his writings he calls at- 
tention to certain inconsistencies in 
life and seeks to bring out what he 
conceives to be the truth. Thus he 
tends at tiroes to jar the complacency 
of the reader. Nevertheless lie has 
achieved a great reputation as a novel- 
ist, being considered one of the best 
not only in this country hut through- 
out the world. In faet, his books have 
been translated into many foreign 
tongues. In 1026 when he relc^se<l 
Arroxoemitk he was offen'd the Pulilscr 
Prise for the best American novel hut 
refused to accept because he disliked 
certain restrictive terms in the award. 
In 1930, however, he was granted and 
accepted the Nolnd Prise for out- 
standing work in literature. 


Edna Ferber (1887-) is a native 
of Michigan. Her youth 
in Appleton, Wisconsin, xvhor.- she 
showed promise as a « n(cr ... ..g . 
school. After gratlualiiig from high 
school, she became 5 uc.-es.siv.-ly a 
reporter for Appleton. Mihvauk.s;, an. 
Chicago papers. When I-.-riHr 

was twenty-three, she .•*, 

successful short story m EnryMy- 
Magazine, and then bo^n work on 
a novel. Wh.-n the novel was fiiush. 1. 

mother insi.sted upon its pul.h.atio . 
and so Dawn O'Hara was 
the reading public. .Although 
Ferber now lives m New ™ . ^ 

of her characters are '““‘-"T''! 
i^ddle-class people, doing the things 


that the average American <]oes. She 
haa written successful novels, playa, 
and short stones. Among her novels 
are So Big^ Shotc Boot, Cifnarntn. all of 
which have been made into motion- 
picture plays, and The Girh. Her 
short story collections include Cheerful 
Reguest, Gigolo, and Mother Knowh 
Beat. With George S. Kaufman she 
written two plays, The Royal 
Family and Dinner at Eight. Her 
moat recent lx)ok. A Peculiar Treaa- 
ure, is her autobiography, written in 
narrative form. In this book she 
plea<ls for democratic freedom and 
toleranec, espcn-ially among races. 


Willa Gather n87«— ). although 
in Virginia, is known for her 
novels of western life, espmally among 
the pioneer families, an<l for lier syin- 
palhetie attitude lowar<l thos<* who 
contribute to the building of a coun- 
try. Miss ('at her worke<l for u lime 
on a Pittsburgh tNiper. and then 
U'came the head of the English de- 
parlinent in (he Allegheny High 
S<d«>ol. At this time she began to 
write* iKK*(ry and novels. H<^r 
was almost immediate. Most of her 
writing ileals with the places she knew 
OH a cluld, and her piel ores of Nebn^^ku 
have made a gn-at irnpr<ssn>n on (he 
roudiug imbli.-. H.-r w.-rk .... u.I.-s 
111 .' ....vH.. 0 /’i..n..r..'. .1/'/ 

One. .four,. A l.orl Lnrfy. D.alh 
hr Ihe Arrhhiehop. and Sha,lo,. .'< on Ihr 

lloct. nc.-ud.-s ll..-.‘.' »<.v.-l.s .Miss 
(•: illi.-r lias i..iblisli.-a many -liorl 
storii-s and some vers^.*. 

James Boyd ( IHSk- . w.a- i<.lluc...;c'l 
wriu- ....v.-ls by tl..- gr,-a. K.iglisb 

i, ov.-list and •b'liii <.-d.- 

„-..riby. -Mr. n<.y.l 

ii. III.- publMi.iig busiiivs- .dt.r lu. 
Brailuatiuii fron. P.-imcl.m I 

®,v b..l of ill b.-ulll. n-un-d 

to' a plaiitalioii in the ooutb. He 
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began bis literaiy Life by writing 
short stories for magasinee, but not 
until after his meeting with Gals- 
worthy did he begin to write novels. 
His field is the historical novel, to 
which he has contributed Drxtmt, 
Marching On, and Lang Hunt. 

Louis Bromfield (1896 — ) is a native 
of Mansfield, Ohio. Having an idea 
that he would like to be a farmer, be 
spent some time in the agriculture 
college of Cornell University, but soon 
found that his interests were in the 
held of writing. Soon after the World 
War, in which he served with the 
French army, Bromfield returned to 
New York and entered the publishing 
business. It was not long, however, 
before he began to devote his entire 
time to writing. He wrote a number 
of novels before 1924, but the publica- 
tion of Tht Orcen Bay Tree brought 
him success and gave him the oppor- 
tunity to devote his time to writing. 

Bromfield bus been influenced by 
the English writer Joyce and the 
German novelist Wasserman, but is 
content to take his experimentation 
slowly. His 7't«nij/-/owrH<mrs is some- 
what like the works of the novelists 
who arc describing the life of characters 
in a day or less, but aside from this 
novel, Brom field’s w'orks are rather 
conservative. Aside from the books 
mentioned, Bromfield has written 
PosicseioH, Early Autumn, and A Good 
Woman. These three novels, with 
The Green Hay Tree, arc novels of 
American life, and make a set called 
“Eiscape.*’ The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg is a peculiar novel deal- 
ing with a day in the life of a queer 
American woman living in Italy. It 
is a criticism of Americans in their 
willingnos.*? to believe a certain type 
of evangelist and at the same time to 
be thoughtless and bitter toward per- 
sons who appear a little '‘different.” 


Thornton Wilder (1897 — ) was bom 
in Wisconsin, but was educated in 
China, California, Ohio, Yale Univer- 
sity in Connecticut, and at the 
American Academy in Rome. As a 
young man he was interested in music, 
prose, and verse. After his educa- 
tional experiences he taught French in 
Lawrenceville Academy in New Jer- 
sey, devoting his spare time to writing 
for his own pleasure. In 1926 he pub- 
lished The CabaUif which had a limited 
circulation, but when be published 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey the next 
year, his reputation became interna- 
tional. Other publications by Wilder 
are The Woman of Andros; The Angel 
That Troubled the Waters, a collection 
of three-minute plays; The Trumpet 
Shall Sound; and Our Town. 

Glenway Wescott (1901—) is a 
promising young writer who became 
interested in literature through his 
affiliation with the Poetry Club in 
the University of Chicago. He makes 
his home in France, and seems to dis- 
like the Middle West of America 
cordially. His first novel, The Apple 
of the Eye, was published in book form 
in 1924. The Grandmothers, a portrut, 
won the Harper’s prise novel contest 
for 1927-28. Wcscott speaks and 
writes in a style that indicates a self- 
disci pli nc . Among his works not m en- 
tioned heretofore are Good-bye, Wis- 
consin, and The Babe's Bed. 

Thomas Wolfe (1000-1938), born in 
Asheville, North Carolina, caused Sin- 
clair Lewis to say, “If Wolfe keeps up 
the promise of Look Homeward, Angel, 
he has a chance to be the greatest 
American writer of all time.” Such a 
statement, coining from an already 
great American writer, indicated that 
Wolfe had power. He was educated 
at the University of North Caroline 
and at Harvard University. Later be 
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traveled in Europe in preparation for 
a position as instructor of English, 
which he resigned in 1930 to devote 
his time to writing. His 6rst novel, 
Look H<mey><ird, An^el^ was published 
in 1929 while he was still abroad. 
This novel met with instant success 
and was followed in 1036 by another 
novel known as Of Time and the River . 
This novel was designed as part of a 
long story which he planned to develop 
in a series of six volumes. 


Among the almost innumerable 
recent writers of short stories we may 
mention Mary Raymond ShipM 
Andrews, whose “ Perfect Tribute »8 
one of the best of American stones; 
Irvin S. Cobh, whose humorous stones 
of “Judge Priest” are the delight 
of all Americans: and Struthers 
who is known for his first story, 

Water Hole,” Wilbur Daniel Steels 
of North Carolina has wntien plays 
and novels as well as .nany short 
stories; but the last-nani«l fo^ 
seents to be his forte, for be h« tbr^ 
times won |)rizes from the O- Henr) 
Award Committee for dist.ngutshed 
work in the short story. Among the 
humorous writers of the short sloo 
one must not forget RmC 
and hU stories of the baseball rookte. 

His You Know Me. M «"> 

contribution to Amerx'an <*•"« "rt- 

The short story continues 'o 'he 
most widely read form of 

the present time. 

do not have time to read longer « rhv 
of fiction 6n<l pleasure m “J’ * 

newspaper or a n»agaiu»e 
daily short story. 

The Essayists and Joi'ksausts 

The large number of editors am 
journalists in this <^y 
periodicals makes it 
Lt the important 
and personal essays and b 


articles. Only a handful of names 
can be gpven here. 

Carl Tan Doren (1685 — ) is a famous 
literary criUc and editor, one of the 
best known of the times, For many 
years he has striven to acquaint people 
with good literature. With this in 
mind he helped to found the Literary 
Guild of America in 1926. of which he 
was editor for a time. Among his 
books are ConUmporary American 
SovelieU, James Branch Cabell, Swift, 
StncfaiV Lewie. What Is American 
iiteraturef. Three Worlds, and Scrya- 
mm FranX-ftn. Also, he helped to 
prepare The Cambridge History of 
A merican Literature. With his brother 
Mark, who U also an author, he helped 
to prepare Amenean and British Litera- 
ture since 1890. 


Hevy Louis Mencken (1880—) 
eceived his literary training as a 
lewspapcr reporter. He is a severe 
^tic who does not spare his readers. 
In 1924 he founded the Amenean 
Mercury, of which he was the sole 
*ditor until the early 1930 s. In this 
nagurinc he expressed his views o 
American life und encouraged olhc 
writers to do the same. He has 
published AVe.- on Democracy. Trcahnc 
In the llodi. Srirrird Pn}ud,cr.<. A 
Ij'prcfocc. and an excellent treatise 
the U.SC’ of words, known a- 1 h. 
A me r iron language. 

Christopher Morley (1890-), one of 
iK'st-kiK.wn c^.«a^i8ts of this lime. 

a. . ‘ P.m. and Company utui 
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magazines. By 1931, he had written 
nearly forty books, and edited as 
many more. His works include essays 
and sketclies like ShaTidygaf, Mince 
PiCf Pipefuls, The Romany Slain, and 
Letters of Askance; among his novels 
are The Haunted Bookshop, Thunder on 
the Left, John Mistletoe, and Where 
the Blue Begins. 

Lewis Mumford (1895 — ) is one of 
the most influential present-day critics. 
He has written critical works such as 
The Story of Utopias, and 

Stones, and The (i olden Day. In 
his Herman Melville Ite has em- 
ployed all the means at his command 
to interpret the man and his environ- 
ment. Mr. Mumford is an authority 
on architecture, and has contributed 
articles to The Journal of the American 
Insiituie of Architecture, as well as 
articles to The Neu> Repuhlic. The 
American Mercury, and Scribner's. 

George Ade became known for his 
Fables in Slang written in (he common 
I a n guag(' of t h (* u v e rage man . Ho u Iso 
<ontributcd dialog and lyrics for 
imisical fncrcs and wrote several pinys. 
EUis Parker Butler won fam<* as a 
humorist with the hilarious story 
I^igs Is Pigs. He also wrote 7 Ac In- 
r abator Baby and The Thin Santa 
('laus. Finley Peter Ihinne was a 
master of political and social satire. 
His “Dooley” articles, which first 
appeared in the Chicago 7Vwc«-WcroW. 
were the foundation of much of his 
work, inciiKling Mr. DotJey in Peace 
and in II 'or. Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of 
His Countrymen, atid Mr. Dooley's Phi- 
losophy. Don Marquis wrote drama, 
novels, verse, and short story, but he 
was best known as a columnist and 
humorist. Among his writings are 
The Old Soak, Archie and Mehitabel, 
and Love Sonnets of a Cave Man. 
Heywood Broun was a columnist, 


critic, and essayist whose work was 
largely satirical. Franklin P. Adams, 
better known as “F. P. A.,’* is often 
considered the dean of newspaper 
columnists. He has acquired this 
reputation largely because of his witty 
sallies on current problems of life. In 
recent years he has gained a wide 
reputation for bis work on the radio, 
being noted for his infinite wit and 
knowledge. 

The Later Poetry 

Twentieth-cen tury poetry in A mericn 
shows American poets standing on their 
own feet, to use Walt Whitman’s phrase. 
Romanticism, realism, and the new feel- 
ing for psychology caused American 
poets to break away from old models 
and to express themselves as they 
wishetl to, The new industrial life of 
the nation called for new terms of 
interpretation and a keener oliserva- 
tion of life. The material of everyday 
life l)ocame the material of the poet, 
and the speech of the everyday man 
found its way into the (wt’s expression. 

1 ( was nat ural for a number of freakish 
ideas to gain prominence in the field of 
poetry, but they have gradually died 
out. Hence we can say now that 
American poetry has come of age and 
(hat American poets are interpreting 
their country with great intelligence. 

us become acquainted with some 
of the outstanding poets. 

Since literature is not a dead thing 
but a liviitg, g^o^^'ing, continuous 
thing, we must learn to read the poets 
of our own time thoughtfully and 
resperlfully, for we never can tell 
when a new star of the first magni- 
tude will shine forth in the poetic 
sky. We have chosen below just a 
few of the well-nigh countless con- 
temporary poets of America. The 
ones we have chosen may after all 
not prove to be the permanent poets 
of our time. All that can be said is 
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that they are attracting considerable 
attention and are, as it were> promi' 
nent candidates tor permanent poetic 
/ame. 


William Ellery Leonard (1876 — ) 
is a professor of English at the Uni> 
versity of Wisconsin but long before 
he assumed this position he was a 
poet. He began publishing ss early 
as 1906, but his most signihcant work 
has been done since the World War. 
Two Live9 (1925), a series of sonnets, 
18 the tragic story of his fintt marriage. 
In addition to his creative work in 
' i>oetry he has written a strange auto- 
biography called The Locomotive Cod 
and translated several classic poets, 
ae well as the old Anglo-Saxon epic 
Beowulf y into English verse. 


Louis Untenneyer (1885—), poet 
and anthologist, wanted to be a 
composer, but entered hi.s father's 
jewelry manufacturing business. In 
1923 he retired from busincjcs ajid 
studied abroad for two year*. Relum- 
ing home, he devoted his time to 
writing poetry and to criticism. 
Among his writing we find 
parodies, translations, and critical 
prose. His first book, First 
published in 1911. was strongly in- 
fluenced by Heine and Housman. hut 
be expressed his own ideas hxChoUfnger 
in 1914. Since that time he has Iwn 
making contributions to poet r>' and to 
criUcal writing. His works inducle 
These Times, The New Adorn, 
Uviathan, Burning Bush, and Acte 
Songs for New Voices, a collection oi 
modern poems set to modern . 
written in collaboration 
and Clara Mannes. His critical satire 
is seen in The Veungcr Ourre and 
Other Poets, including “Horace and 
“Heavens.“ His best book of cn^- 
cism is American P^tjy Since 
His anthologies Modem American 


Poetry, Modem British Poetry, and 
Yesterday and Today are very popular. 

Sara Teasdale (18S4-1 933), a native 
of $t. Louis, made her reputation in 
the field of lyric poetry. She has been 
called the “woman's poet“ in that 
she interpreted the feminine point of 
view. Miss Teasd ale’s first attempts 
in the field of poetry were in the traas* 
lation of poems by Heine and other 
German poets. William Reedy ac- 
cepted her ori^nal work, “Guinevere" 
and thereafter her work was published 
in various magazines throughout the 
country. Her works include Helen o] 
Troy and Other Poems, Rivers io the 
Sea, Love Songs, and Flame and 
Shadow. 


Elinor WyUe (1887-1928), bom of 
a notable family by the name of 
Hoyt, was a highly gifted and sarsi- 
tive personality. She made an early 
marriage and published her first vol- 
ume of iKiems, Nets to Catch the Wind 
under the name of Elinor Wylie. 
She later published three other vol- 
umes of poetry, Black Armor, Tririal 
Breath, ami AngeU and Earthly Crea- 
tures. Along ivith fier poetry she 
wrote four novels, perhaps the liest of 
them l^elng -Ur. Hodge and Mr. 
Hnsftrd. an imaginative treatment of 
the life of the English poet Hiclle)\ 
who was supposcHl to have visited 
America un.lcr ai. 
l^ler Nfrs. Wylie maiTic<l William 
Ross Benet, hiinwlf a pcM'l and a 
critic of iinrK>rtancc. and ii wa.'J 
,M.. later pcricKl <>f I'^r life fa' I'.lmor 
Wylie was liaptm*s» and did her U.t 
work. 

Edna St. Tincent Millay (1892—), 
bom in Hocktand, Maine, is the moat 
important »-on.an poet of the 

While still in high school, she 
wrote ‘'Renascence," a poem that 


Va— 88 
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prepared the way for her present place 
among American writers. 8be is a 
roaster of the sonnet form, and it is 
in this 6eld that she has done her best 
work. Miss Millay works hard at her 
writing, but she writes only when in 
the mood. Her works include A Few 
Figs from Thistlee, Second April, The 
Harp^Weaver, The Bwk in the Snow, 
Selected Poeme for Young People^ 
FaUtl Interview, and Wine from These 
Grapes. She is also interested in 
acting and in play*writing, and in 
addition to several shorter plays she 
collaborated with Deems Taylor in 
writing the opera The King*s Hench~ 
man, one of the most successful works 
of its kind ever produced in America. 

John Qould Fletcher (1880 — ) was 
born in Little Hock, Arkansas, and was 
educated at Harvard. He wrote five 
small volumes of conventional verse 
anti then joined Amy Ix>we)l and 
H. D. (Hilda Doolittle) to form (he 
American Imagist Poets who, with 
three Knglish |)oe(s, publishcnl sue* 
rew<ive antbologies called Some ItnagiH 
Poetsin 101,5, lOUi, an<l I1M7. Klcleher 
is primarily an impressionist ie colorist 
in verse. He has written numerous 
poems which he called by such titles 
a-s "The Blue Symphony/* "The 
Orange Symphony,*’ and so forth. In 
addition, he has written |K)Cins of the 
lovely color effects soon in Arisona and 
in the Mexican quarters of the south* 
western states. 

T. S. Bliot (1888 — ) signs his name 
by his initials only, though he was 
christened Thomas Steams Eliot w'hen 
he was bom in St. Louis in 1888. He 
was educated at Harvard, at Merton 
College, Oxford, England, and at 
the Sorbonne in France. He migrated 
to England and has lived in London 
since 1914, where he has been en- 


g^ed in editing such magazines as 
The Bgoiet and The Crt^moa. He 
published Poeme in 1920 and won 
The Dud prise in 1922 with his diffi- 
cult long poem called **The Waste 
Land.” His “Portrwt of a Lady,” 
” Rhapsody on a Windy Night,” and 
”The Love Song of J- Alfred Pru- 
frock” are good realistic poems with 
a dash of irony. Recently Eliot has 
turned hb attention to play- writing 
and has produced two successful 
plays in verse on religious subjects, 
namely, The Hoek and Murder in Ihe 
Cathedral. 

Conrad Aiken (1889 — ) was bom 
in Savannah, Geoi^a, and educated 
at Harvard. He is a student and 
critic of poetry as well as perhaps 
our most cosmopolitan and widely 
traveled American poet. He has at- 
tempted to create a type of poetry 
closely allied with music, just as 
Fletcher attempted to create poetry 
allied with color. One of Aiken's 
lietter volumes is called Nocturne of 
Hemembrred Spring, and his best 
know'n single |X)em is ” Morning Song 
from Seal in.” Aiken has also written 
Blue Voyage, a novel, and two volumes 
of short atones. 

Robert Hilly er (1895 — ) of New 
Jersey attended Harvard University, 
drove an ambulance in the American 
expeditionary forces in France during 
the Work I War. For a time he was 
a teacher of English in Trinity College, 
Connecticut. He also taught at Har- 
vard University. He has published 
a numlier of volumes of poetry, 
among them The Five Books of Youth, 
The Seventh Hill, The Oates of the 
Compass. One of his works, ”A Letter 
to Robert Frost,” a long poem in 
The Atlantic Monthly for August, 1936. 
b full of literary chit-chat, criticism 
and congeniality. 
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Nath&lia Crue (1913—) of New 
York City was hailed by Louis Unter- 
zneyer as the moat remarkable phe* 
noraenon in the way of a youthful 
prodigy in modern literature. She 
began to write at eight, published 
poems purely on their merit in the 
New York Sun at nine, and shortly 
afterward had published The Janitor'e 
Boy, a volume of verse, when she was 
eleven, She has since published three 
other volumes of poetry, a volume in 
alliterative prose on the Children’s 
Crusade, and a novel. 


Hart Crane (1899-1932) was a native 
of Ohio who became a writer of 
advertisements after he finished the 
public schools. He began to compose 
modernistic verse of a richly 
type, and when he published The 
Bridye in 1930 he was rei-ognisjHl « 
one of the most signifi^’anl of the 
radical or *ieft-wing" modern jwet.s. 
His poetry is rather <iiffieult for young 
readers. He was undoubtedly a gen- 
iua, but his life was an unhappy OM. 
and his work never quite attained the 
success which he hoped for. He com 
mitted suicide by jumping off a 
steamer while he was crossing 
Gulf of Mexico on a return 'o>a^ 
from South America to New \ork. 

Eoblnson Jeffers 

the moderns who has In-en ha IcI as 

America’s coming 

began writing in 1912 and l.a- 

published eight sisable ,he 

hves on a high bluff ovcrlook.ng the 

Pacific at Carmel, Cal.forn.| Hef 
he has built with h.s own han.l> a 
rook tower thirty feet 
study. His longer p^n's 
rather too heavy hter • 
young readers, but so^ of H • 
poems, or passages 
poems, are well worm > 
tion, such passages, for exa P . 


Shine, Perishing Republic,*' “Age in 
Prospect , ’ ' and ‘ ' Compensation . ' ’ 
Most of Jeffers' poetry is written in 
a soxiorous free-verse rhythm without 
rhyme, but occasionally, as in “Com- 
pensation" mentioned above, he writes 
in the regular sonnet or rhymed 
St ansa forim. 


Stephen Vincent Ben^t (1898 — ), a 
younger brother of William Rose 
Ben^, began to write poetry when he 
was fifteen, but it was not until he 
was twenty-five that he attracted 
public attention by publishing two 
volumes. The HaUad of William Syea- 
more and King David, the la.st-nained 
poem winning a priie in The Nation 
contest. Then in 1928 his John 
Brown'e Body, a long epic poem baseil 
on the War )>etween the States, was 
published and at once became a l>e«t 
^ller, and Beii^l was recogiuxed as a 
most 'promising young poet. 


Archibald MacLeUh {1892—) is 
present |>crliaps the most widely 
(iiiired of the new or inoderin.<tic 
He was born in northern 
al.endcd Y«le University, and 
t.r studied law there, though he 
„„ deserted the law for h.oratu« 
e iK-gan writing l>oetry m l91o. I mt 
,va.s ..ot until he had ^ 

urih volume. Pol of Eorlh m 192o 

,at he la-eame a reeogm*ed elaiinai t 

,r i^oneiderafion as a "‘“j'"’ '/'f'; 
is two longcT p<H-nis, Thr / 

MarUish uml Coi\<iUi‘^toilm. 
a,;!l him in the forefront of our 

,.,re tho.,BUtfui 

- =• 

ecame very popular. 



AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ITS SETTING 

The following chart shows the setting in which American literature has been 
produced. It includes the important social, political, economic, and cultural 
events that have been associated with the development of Atnerican civilisa- 
tion. For the most part, the events have been drawn from American history, 
but a few have been drawn from world history to indicate the progress of the 
world at large. As the chart is used, the following pointa should be noted: 

1. There ia no rigid line of demarcation between any two of the periods. 
In fact, they greatly overlap in some of their characteristics. Each period, 
however, has certain features that distinguish it in general from the period that 
precedes and the one that follows. The events listed in each period help to 
identify the distinctive characteristics that prevailed and the influences that 
were felt by the authors of the time. 

2. The chart gives dates of publication, rather than dates when produc- 
tions were written. Often a date of publication is much later than the date 
of writing. Usually it U also more significant, for an author becomes known 
largely through his published works. His influence and his reputation both date 
from the time his works are published, not from the time when he wrote them. 
Some writings are published posthumously, that is, after an author has died. 
For example, Emily Dickinson's Potmt wore published in 1890, four years 
after her death, and all of her poems were not published until 1936. 

3. The <latos given for events and literary productions have been taken 
from well-known sources. Occasionally, however, there are disagreements in 
the dates given in the source materials. This has made it necessary in cert^n 
cases to choose a date arbitrarily, even though others are sometimes recorded. 

4. Some authors contributed to two periods of literature. For example, 
Franklin is listed in the Colonial Period and also in the Revolutionary and Form- 
ative Period that follows. Even so. w’e usually think of him as belonging to 
the Colonial Period. His activities during the later colonial days helped to 
bring about a unity of feeling that led into the Revolutionary and Formative 
Period. 

5. The chart is divided into four columns, labeled “Selections and Authors, " 
“Political Events,” “Social and Economic Events,” and “Foreign Events.” 
Just as there is no clear line of demarcation between the periods, there is no 
clear line of demarcation between the effects of the historical events and the 
appearance of literary 'productions. The Constitution of the United States is 
listed in the political column, but certainly it affected the social, economic, 
and even the cultural life of the land. Likewise, the publication of Hale's 
Man without a Country in 1868 had definite cultural effects, but it also had 
considerable influence in social and political fields as well. 
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fiBLECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 


POLITICAL EVENTS eCoISSuC E^NTS TOREIGM EVENTS 


COLONIAL PERIOD. 1600 >1765 


Rnl Pr«A«k (ndia 
ttl4blishc«J on St 
r«nce. liiOl 


JftBMtOWB kr 

Engitfh. IM7 

Gu«b«« Mt(t«d by Fr«neh. 

leos 

Snith, A Tru» 8«bU F» MUled by Spn»- 

]0M ■*!>. ISOS 


Ann« BndaUMt 
ISIS 


StDitb, A 

N«w ISIS 


Duuh ir*dlM pw* 
liihod at Mo*nf. ISJ4 


Hmim M Bwfgiiiw 

luhrit ao Srat rfprMAi* 

•ova aiaaabl/ la 

Aamw*. ISIS 

IMtrima Un4«S al PU** 
Mib. IS20 

Nv« AmaiaaSaA louaM. 
I42S 


BiBitb, 0*fi4rail HUi4nf 
Virtini^. 1024 

WImIoi^ Oearf Nawa A*" 
Na«a ^A^^anrf. ISS4 


WiMhrop, IMft 'K'/ 

IS4® Willi limii. 1**SS 


Banay B«daoa aiNorad 
HvdaoA Ri*M. itOi 

lamrain^ aufaraS 
"SuavMg Tima. 
ISOS'lSIO 


John SalOi’a Map^Nw 
Fufteatf appMtad. IS 14 


FiaM breatbl ta 

Vtfginia. ISIS 


FiraC aa«0i4l l>wU »i N«w 
Eadand. IS2S 

Maa»achaaa4 la C^* 

MKt tnMfd rUtiift. 

1Z29 


Piteiaa oiicratad Iran 
ErtfUad 1« (ha Natba^• 
lanSa, isos 

nyisaulh Cofajia&y 

lauAdad, ISO? 


King Jamaa vanion af 
Btbla publiabad. 1SI 1 


Skahaapaara died, ISIS 

Thiriy Veara’ War baaas 
in Eiarapa, ISIS 


John Smith died. IG9l 


MaaoB. AFrW 


InaraaM 

ISOS 


MaChar 


U« rwlr*^**"* 

u, *”* 

«5at.Ua«Mi -< 

F,-.. ■" •‘•.vs-- 



cW*»-Lrr 

I ■•.r* 


VA— 28A 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND ITS SETTING 


8elzx:tions and 

AUTBORS 

POLITICAL BVBNTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 


COLONIAL PERIOD, 

I 1 

1 600-1 765 — coQtioufid 

1 

1 


BtaJn B»«k. 1640 
fiTBda(y«€(. Patm. 2640 

Bradlord, 
teuipn. 1647 

John Winthrop diwS. 1640 

Ann« Brad4<re<t, Bi««t 
Bpiiom* pf (Kr Ppur 
norxtrpkit*. lO&O 


WilUani Bradford died. 
1667 


WiuiMttorth. jD«va/ 
D^m. 1602 

Cotton Mother born. 1663 


Eliot, rronafofion »/ Ikt 
B*Ut in/o /nd»on 


r«oowM. 1603 


Shot. 7ndMx Oraemeor. 
1666 


Wlujenuorth. A/rof Out oj 
fAr tiPtf. 1669 


Annr llrAdMrrei died, 1672 


tv ill ism H.ird born. 1074 

fhiMK|>9i)n. StH A'nolofld 
rri<i«. IC7U 


Corinn Mullicr. Oioru, 
1081 


I'cnii. A'rdinr «/ <7s 
mrnr. 1C8I 


New EcudoAd Coofed* 
•tiee founded, J643 


Charter crantad Rhode 
Teland, 1668 

rarolinae first eeitled. 
1663 

New Nethertsnd raptured 
bj' Enflietk, J664 

Quakers settled in New 
Jersoy. 1666 


New Amsterdam reded to 
Enoland by Treaty of 
Breda. 1667 


(‘barlmtoii founded. 1670 


Hudson ’• Bay Cmnpar>) 
rharierod, 1670 

Esplbisis from Vlrdnla 
rtoossd Appaloehlan 
hlouwUiM awd riaiasod 
««unt r>* a tone Ohio R it* 
er (or Emtfand. 1671 


hlaniaeltc and Joliet ex. 
^orod htisaieaippl. 1673 


Hp'* Bni/lan4 Prirarr. IAS2 


tnrrewse Mather, .4a 
soy /er tk* AreerWiay «/ 
/^fue/rteor RrarWenere. 
1664 


Pennrxlvanta irranted to 
W’illiacn Pmit. 1661 


I'eriMsx'lvania sitd Dela- 
ware settled, IG82 

Philadelphia fuunded. 

1083 


Tirst printing prsos smsIk 
iUhed in Vinrinia. lAfiO 


Lattolte etplorod the Mia> 
simippi Kirer, 1682 


TU^y Yaara' War ended, 


Cromwelt nada Lord Pr^ 
laetor le Bncland, 1668 


hliltOA b«BA 

Leer. I 6 » 


PoredsM 
Society founded. 


Croat Fire of London 
eceurrad, 1665 


Porodis* Led pubitshed, 
1667 


First part of Bunyan'e 
PUfHm'* PreoNoe pub* 
lished. 1078 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 

POLITICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

COLONIAL PERIOD, 

1 606 - 1766 — eontisued 




HucwenM iaairntM* b^ 
^o, ISM 

Edici of NonKo revoked 
end Hunenota per»^ 
euted in Frence, 1685 



Ja&MB 11 depoeed. 1083 

CotUn 

raN« ^9*id»*«**. IAS9 



Willies) and Mary celled 
to throne hy Terlie- 
nen*. lOM 


Kim Wilkoa'e Woe 

011 rttV of ilM Lwiot 
of A«»b«rt M EitfOfoK 


hill of Ri<hia peeied in 
Enitlend, 1089 


lAM 

Solca wiubemft penwne. 
(tone becnn. 1097 


ln6r«Mf Mftth«r. «/ 

CvMMMfW* eamtfntn^ 
t9*t IMS 


Rim 0 oinM inirudurtd 
inCorobMe. ISM 

OolliM of WUliftni ond 
M7r> rounded. ISM 

[tenk of Enclend founded, 
lOM 

CotMn M*ibw. 

C&rM(j AflMriMMfl. 1707 

7on4thtn Ed*»rd* born. 
1703 

Kmc WillUab W«e 
tnd^, 1597 

Qtt^H Ann*** W*r b«»f 
l\t*«r of lh* 

Awrreeoion m Eoropol. 
1707 

1 

YaleCvlleforoundod. I7SI 

Freedom of pr** 
ll•>>ed lh Eneland. IC95 

Coffee bouac* Suurulied m 
Enclend. ir00-in*i 

Fir*^idoiK no* •»(*** pvl** 
lulled in KiiBlaiid. I7U7 

SMfon NeiM/«r^fln»n»wM 
pepor, foundW. 1704 

Bovorly, A Hin^ryf Vir- 
ptnia. ifOA 




BoAiomin Fronklin born, 
1705 




Jobn WihiotM. FtdetmtJ 
CspliM. 1700 



liahrd in F.tiaUimI, I7ni> 
1717 

Cotton Moihor, 8u4y •• 
D»4?Md, 1710 

lAcroMO Mochor dk«l. 

1773 

JftinM Otio born, 1775 

Cotton Mother died. 1778 

Oiiron .Anne'i tt*o» ended. 
1713 

1 

\ 

Franklin m«»ved to fbde' 
aHpLn. <773 

H,rd bmded • -urvn'ns 
rxpnfaMWi 

/nSr Noth. O'attd.i '. 

1779 

IVti^r'r «**r*f" ^ 
pulil<*li^> 1713 

Mtr/r T'^rr/i 
pu1ili*>ird. 17^ 

Frnnklin. 6«l *»' 

Poor RUhard * Almofiat. 
1732 

G»ot(C WMhin#rton bofii. 
1737 

I7S3 


Ari pa>*rd. pel* 

d-iie^ "1 

inol«h-^ 'r«‘d« , 

1 :■ ’ 
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AMERICAN LITORATURE AND ITS SETTING 


SELECTIONS AND 
ADTBORS 


POLITICAL E7ENT8 


80CUL AND 
SCONOUIC EVEKT8 


PORStON EVENTS 


^OX/OKIAL PERIOD, ld 06 ~l 7 dS— cosUou^d 


Pstriok H«nry born, 1736 

Pxlnea, A Chr^U 

i» l%4 ffm «/ At 
1736 

TheoMi P4UM born. (797 

Edwordr. Sinnm in ^ 
0/ On Amtm ( 7 » 

1741 

Tborau iofferoon bori 

1743 

PnnkliA. An Aocmnf i 
N«w /nvoftfW Prni 
rolMni^ Firt PlocM, 

1744 

WiHitai 6yH dinl. 1744 
John Joy born. 1744 
JoMph Quiney born. 1744 
Jool Horlowborn. 1749 


John Tromboll born. 1700 

Jomro Moditon born, 1701 

Fronklin. oW 

ObMrWtofM in P/oe/ri. 
rWy. 1701.1704 

TImoiKy Dwi«hl born. 
1702 

Philip PrtnMu born. 1799 

Es^words. Ffttd^m •/ / 4 r 
II'UI, (704 


Aloiohder Hamilton born 
17 .*i 7 

FruMkhii, lo9( odition oi 

/^ofr A»rAorrf> Afmonor, 

Jontlhnn E^words died 
1758 

Godfrey, Frtntt 9 / Fnrtktm. 
Orel Amcriron dremo. 
ouUbhed. 1799 


9 

t 

i 

r 

r 

1 

Byrd oad potty mode ao^ 
ood aurYoyiBo aapoda* 
tioo u) vlySnia ud 
Nortb Corolioa. 1736 

Rlehordaoa'o Pomeb, flnt 
aetuaJ noval, publJMed 
1740 

> 

lOTBlod atovo. 


' Kiiu Georco'o Wor (Wor 
of cbe Auetrion SoBeee 
tlon io Boropo) bogu. 

Fy«akUii oiperiaontod 
with aloelrioity. 1746 


King^oergo’o Wm ondod. 


Oray'e Wriun in 

0 CeuMrp ChurolMrrf 
pgbtUied. 1701 

Frenrh end Indioa War 
he^n. 1704 

Kinit'a Colleto (now 
Ivmbia Univoroityl 
fo«*ded. 17H 


Breddoek'e eriny defaced 
b^^reoeh ond twlien*, 


Jobnooa'o Ditfieurv pu^ 
Uabed, 1799 

(.ouiaburf cop(ur«d by 
RntiA end Cotonkta. 
1708 



Frenrh and Indkn War 
ended. (7G3 

Treaty ol Poria— Fronch 
pooBtaaioiia » Aaema 
eoded to Ewdand 1769 

ProclasBotion ^ 1769 k* 
ouad. reotrictini 
ment weat««rd to avoid 
trouble w»tb lodiane, 
1799 

Sufor Ael paeaed, leoeria# 
duliee on molaoaea but 
plaetBi ihen on oih*r 
Araaricon Importe. 1704 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AITTBORS 

1 POUTICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

REVOLUTIONARY AND FORMATIVE PERIOD* 1765-1816 


1 Poirick Rmy ddiTcnd 
' foaouo 90 oeb in tho 
Virnuo Bo«m of Bur- 
9^m\7t8 


Sinap Act paaMd. 1795 



7>o*ol by otocooooob b^ 
can bctvoen Nov York 
•nd PbilaAelpbia. 1706 

Stamp Act ropoalwl, 1709 




Tovnoband Acta paaod, 
placinc dutico on many 
arCirla 1767 



Fiat •otUoMBt ando in 
Toneoaoo. 1799 

Watt ittvaniad cuam oa* 
»no. 1750 



Full Colifornia muaion 
atobUohod. 1709 



BoiCon Mooonero” Moh 
plOM. 1770 


Townabond Aota ropoalod. 
1770 

Cb«rU« BvmUm 8ro«rn 

born— ftfvt AntoriMo to 
aoho writint o »rof«o< 
•loe. Iffl 




Frtnklin* Awobio^Mv ' 
be«vn* 177i 1 




Wooinon. /nmol* 1772 




John FUndoIpb. ofoior, 
born, 1779 

’*Booton Too Party "opp- 
iM (M in Baton bar* 
ber. mo 



AddfM* P^9f* of 
BfitM. 1774 

Pint Conlinontol Con* 
crow ooMBiblod. 1774 


Surka dalivaad ftmoua 
5paaA an Anrnaon 
Tbaa/iaa. 1774 

Jo^b Quincy. 

flat boltio of Rovofutron 
loudht. Ayrd !*• 1^^^ 

Son FVnMioco foundod. 
1779 

iSurka dalivarod Sarack an 
Ammaan C»n«uiai>*n, 
1775 

Honey. 8p4*e^ In Vircinio 
oonvontlon. 1779 

SKond CoAiinootol Con* 
ttom not. 1775 

Baitloof Bunkor Hill 
(iHight. 1775 

Dnnifl Beooo loundod ool* 
ilosont in Koniuekr. 
1775 


Poino. Oamon Smiri. 
Amofiicsn Critit. I77fl 

WMh««tO« 

iBAndor*in*«nioi- 1779 

P#f<o^i»n */ /"d«y^* 
ffi^c oisnod. 1770 

Frankbn otnt to Fanoo to 
MOk aid for tbo ««lo 
mm. mo 

Adam Sfflilh'a lI'affA ^ 
iVa/tanr pobliabad, 1770 

Bonry Cloy born- 1777 

Bwfuoyno o* 

Sototem. 1777 

Wori»joor<on*o oray open* 
hard «mlor •* »ollo> 
For**. 1777-1779 

Fconeo ro««nifed in4o- 
p*Bd«ne« of folonioo. 
1779 

Gooofo Bo«e«Clofk w j 

iur«d *ho WoMon* Ter* 
riiocy. 1779 



Joaoo Kbk Ptuldmi 
born. 177ft 

1 

Cornwolbo i 

•( Cawkn. 1790 

MoTftoo dtimttd : 
•( Co*0ou(. i<0> 

1 1 

1 ! 
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AUTHORS 

POLITICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

HK VOLUTION ARY AND FORMATIVE PERIOD, 1765-1816— continued 


Ariielaa ol Coefcdemtien 
mUSed. 179J 



D«iu«l W«bel4r bom. 17^3 

Comwallv aumndored at 
Yorklown. 1791 



JohnC.CsIbounliorn, 1792 




Cr^T«c«ur, 

A«n«ricoH tarmt*. 1799 




Jum«» 0(19 diod, 1793 

Troatr of Poaeo oicned 
iritb Enclood. 1793 


Balloon Inveatod. 1798 

WaAliinjtton Irvini born, 
1793 




W«li9t€r*a (>lu9<b9rlied 
s|i«ll«r. 1799 




J«ffer«wn, Niaa on K«>* 
0»nM, 1794 -ITBA 



Power loom inveniod by 
Cartwriebt, 1794 

D»i9bl, CanjUttl •! 
CdMon, 1 789 


Ohio Conpany fomiad for 
oettliBC of Middlo Wont, 
1799 


Fronotu, Mirmj. 1790 

1 


Utrlow, Ki'riVn •/ 

Oui. 1797 

lloiniMoii, Tkt 

1787-1798 

Morhm, /'eirrr »/ Svmpo* 

tku. I79n 

fotialitution writton. 1797 

<*«Mia(iiu(ien boeon* 
effeeiivo. 1799 

OrdiiMnea of 1797 ap* 
proved for povorniAi 
tba Norlhwoat Torn* 
iori«. 1797 

Ciacionati fovodod. moro 
than 19.000 ootitor* o 
■MdMa tboOhio. 17V 

Precicb Revolution boian. 
1799 

JhiiKw P9niiiior« Tvopfr 
hnrtk (790 

WMliiikjtlon inausyrnied 
s« preaklanl. 1790 



Frnukltii I7*H> 

Mii(l9<k (inrr^ 

17^ «l 


Plot fodrral (on*u» lakon, 
1700. ih* popirlaiioft ha> 
inc 8.039,214 


'!'> Icr. Tkf ConlrttM. ,1 
f'lHinift. I'lXI 




SvitllMMIlIl 

Mir. (Till 


Uni'od 8l*l«a Bank found* 
rd. 1701 

Rcoweire Li/t «/ /eknrea 
publiehod. ini 



Keniucky. 9ra4 weoiern 
rtatc admitted to ihe 
Unton. 1792 




Cotton Ain invontod, 1798 

Cneland dorlared war on 
Fran re, 1793 

Williniii <'uii9n llr^unl 
liorii. 1794 

W&Mie defoated Indian* 
ill llaulo o( Palleii Tin* 
Urn. 1704 


French Revolution ended. 
1794 

Edward Everett born, 1704 

1 

(United State* mntod 
ntht by Spain to uee 
ibe OMuth of the Mi»* 
Meoippt Hivor. 1708 


Wiili«n» I*r«>r«>it 

bom, 1799 


Cleveland founded. 1709 


Barlow, ItoMfi PuddUng. 
1709 




Wasl^inKioti. ^‘orcK'rif Ad- 
dreu. 1707 
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eBLBCTlONS AND 
AUTHORS 

POLITICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
BCONOkllC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

REVOLUTION 

1 

ARY AND FORMAT 

1 1 

IVE PERIOD. 1765-li 

1 1 

Si$— continued 


Foster. C99U4iie. 1797 

BopkinBOn, HaH C«(win* 
Mo. )79S 

Brown, K'Mfonrf. 1708 

WMhinfton died, 1700 

G«org» Bencroft horn, 
JUO 

fie Pari Fatia (mAjMiine) 
(oundod, 1801 

0«orie Ripk)' bort.. 1802 


Ralph Waldo Em«f»oh 
born. 1803 

AUxander HamOton died. 
1804 

Nachaniol HewiKornr 
born, 1604 

WilllAiB Ltoyd Carriaon 
born, 1806 

William Gllmora Simnw 
born, 1600 

Honry Wacbworfli t.onjt' 
follow born, 1807 

John GreoiilMf Wliiuirr 
born. 1807 

Fauldini and Irvma. 
ma^uftdi, 1807 * lOVJ 


Irvina, KnioJiarbaabtr i/i** 

larJa/Ntv Y^k. \WI 

Lincoln born, ISOU 

Thomaa Tainc di«d. I8l>ti 

Oliver Wendell ffuliMe* 
born, 1809 

Bdaar AIIbm J'oe iK>rt». 
1800 

CharlM Bro«kdcii Hrown 
died. 1810 

Harriet Beecher »i9*f 
born. 1811 , 

Joel Barlow died. 181 '^ I 


John Adama Inawmied 
aa preaident. 1797 


JaBeraon inaitfirraieil a* 
prmideAC. 1801 


],nuwiona JSirrhaae 
pleiad, 1809 

Hart*ar> piraiea eulMhMd, 
18 M-l»Vi 


Eml»arxn Ari» pamad. 
I 8 l> 7 -I 8 i >8 


Mmtto Arta repealed, 
181X1 

n* 

Iwd'aM* de- 
llanle *4 T.p- 

pe«MiMie, I8fl* 


Wirof Wi - **“' 


Second federal eenaoa tak- 
en, 1800 . ihe peiHilalion 

bant 8 . 908.488 


Travel l>y aateceoeh m- 
taHifked from BMton 
le SoTaanak. 1808 

Spain ceded LouUiaaa 
Territory 1 « praare, 
1808 


r«ww and Clerk eepedc 
lion Itoton, 1804 


HapolooA l<eeame Firat 
Conaul of Franco. 1709 


Lowir and CInrk aped*' 
lion rtivnerd. 1808 

Ftni . laandMoi, FhIiva’- 
••rUrnMmi," »»ade eue. 
iHp. 1807 


|M»4«a*««n «>f rUta pro. 
InUled, ISHK 


Napoleon boraae Em* 
porer td Pranrr, I 80 e 


Uel<HI«n of Vrnetvein 
»friin«t Spam Upan. 


H«r^^WardDaeclia1»TM 


K«>*. A«r* 8 pa'*r^'^ 

n«r, I 8 J 4 

John Lathrop Motley born. 
1614 


tu,ilr^.4Ukrht>rt.^U^. j 

ini» I 

CH, 

ed. l»H 

War ‘J 


I bird federal iJk« 

as lain dw ■**»>' 

u.« 


F,M ••r,inl-o.i ir»‘r>.d 

Jr<-oIVi'i.ersh u.^.m 
Uekanr 

J.«IM rvr»- *'•" \ 

e«e.|. mil 

iwrrb— "* 
N*a% 1,-el**.*!, lei* 


Mkci.'ol M 
Mvl ■-•.1)., i'll 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 


POLITICAL SVENT8 ecoI^^IC E^NTS POREION EVENTS 


BOMANTIC PERIOD, 1815-1870 


Ri«lurd Henry Dene, fr.i Cotton miile of Now Eog- BetUo of Wetorloo founbi, 

born. 1916 Und firvi enjoyed lOO.' 1916 

^ 000 jMTKtte. 1916 

Freneou, To « C<Uy’2>td. 


NerfA Amtriear* 
founded, 1916 

Tintetivy Dfritbt died, 
1917 

Henry Devid Thoreeu 
born, 1917 

Peiildinc, L«ri«ra /r»m r9« 
SouiK. 1917 

Bryant’a rAenolopna In 
Ame^Mn ffeeffw, 

1917 

Peuldinc, SeeAweedemon, 
1919 

Drake, AmariMn Pfoe, 

1910 

Wall Wbilman boro. 1919 

Beeinen Melville bero, 
1919 

Irving, SArtcAbeeA, 1919* 


Julie Ward Rowe bom. 
1810 

Jomee Rueeell Lowell born, 
1810 



Now York etock egebaaie 
eetabliebed, 9ret m An* 
arioa, 1917 


Merehall rendered deei* Orefon oeeu^ed JoiaUv 
eione clvini power to by Greet ertuin end 


by Gn 
United 


But«. 1919 


Webaier, Pfymeu/A Oro* Mieeourl Com 
r«Vn. 1920 


Webtier. Bvnkf* Httt 
Ora^en, 1920 

Cooper, TH0 Syv~ 1921 


Dryetii, Te a U’or«r/evf. 

1921 

Dana, /dir Afan. 1821* 

1922 

Edwnrd Bvereli Hele 
born, 1929 

Irvmjt. Srace6rtdpr ffaff, 


Flnandnl peate ooewred, 
1919 

Floridn boegbt from 
Spain, 

Piret eunnwhip. the "So* 
vennab. " eronead AUaa* 
lie. 1919 


Cueabwlami Road eon* 

B ed front Cuneber* 
I to WheeUag. I9M 

Fourtb federal eoneue 
taken. 1990, tba pope* 
laiion being 9,999, 


Flret tredinf wagon Venciuela won iDdepend* 


rcarhed Santa P# ever 
SanU P# Trail, 1921 


P>ret ^blie bigb eebeol 
aelsbliBbad in Beaten, 


Staphen Aeetin plentad 
colony la ToBoe, 1922 


ance from Spain, 1921 

Greek War of Independ* 
enee began, 1921 


Francie Perkntan bom. Monroe Doctrine pr^ 

1929 elairacd, 19^ 

Payne, tfoetr, 8veH Heme, 

1929 

Cooper. The Ptiet. 1923 
Sedgwick, Sediceod, 1924 

Bayard Taylor bom, 1926 John Quincy Adame in* Erie Ceaal flniebed, 1826 

Bu^umtad aa preaidont. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

ROMANTIC PERIOD, 1815-1870— coatbued 

. _ 1 





W«b«t«r. 3»e»n4 BvnAer 
ffiUOroiwn. 1826 

Petmt. 1926 

Joflanoa. Aitla^isgr^fiAv. 

1928 

TboiDM Jdittcti di«d, 

1929 

W«b»t«r. Aiain* «J»4 ^*1' 
/9r»on. 1929 

Woodworth, OU 0«4r*i 
5u«M, 19S9 

Ceopor. rA« Prciti*. 1927 

Bolloek. Ji<or«« 

1927 

DftDii< P9fm. 1927 
John Jfty diod. 1929 

Hosry TUvod bom« 1929 

Joffoncn. Cor^9*"d«NM 
dnd UUtdUny. 1829 

Emily Dioklnoon born. 
lUO 


WoboUr. Hiply f Wjy"** 
OB nuDifleolioo. 1990 


John Trumbull diod. 193) 

PbuI Homtiton Hoyo* 
bora. 193) 

Oorrtoon, L*6«ro/or. (Mm- 
mIoa) foundod. )99) 

Poo. TAr BtUt. 1931 

PbUip FronMU diod. 1932 

Loubo M, Aleoit born. 
)692 

Colbeun’o epeoch on nuDi' 
ficptlon. 1932 

South, Ain«r*«o, 1932 

John JUndolph died. 1933 

Edmund C. dtodinoo 
died. 1993 

Bloeb Hewk, 

Mttn Airrd, 1933 

Freok ft. Stookioo born, 
)934 

Boneroft, '** 

VnitPi &«IM, 1994 


Jeckoon inoufVjWd or 

preoideBt. 1929 

8pode ayeio* b*u »- 1 939 


Qy«(teB 

rmh* ol *• 
$0* o^ide e fedor^ I*** 
1930 


Blook Howk Wor er^ 

Indieo ^ 

iret rtatto. 1921 


crpinl. 1932 


FtfK nilroed. Wli« 
BMTO e*d Ohio, built, 
1929 


Pint co««od woMo 
roMkod 1M ^£**•‘7 
MounUuM. 1930 

AlovtMt 

lrtiono<*lo**ry. I8» 
Pirih ledoni fkm . 

,BC |S,9M.02'* 

*li»w»««d. 1921 


Sptniih rule Ib South 
Aaertc* eaded. 1929 


Creek iadepeadeoee •eo. 

1929 


ro»«^ ^ ^ 

< (ooi.dcd. 1W2 


Fiiclub Relorn l^dl 
puoed, prwvidifia »»dcr 
JStMC end ln»rrr 
mrntativn mi «•'•••• 

luent. 193i 


,>|i Cniptre. 192a 
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FOREIGN EVENTS 

ROMANTIC PERIOD, 18 1 5 -1S70— continued 

EmWBon^ Kkodoro, 1834 

Philiipi Brook* born. 1835 




S«mu«l Ltn«horn« Clona- 
«no (Mark Twaiii} bom. 
1835 

Willi*. PmdlinaM 5v «A< 
n'a*f, 1835 

Sintm*. Ytmosttt, 1885 

Konnody. //*rt««S5o« 

<nr«n. 1835 

Seminolo Ww Xo«vbt. 
I885«J842. roMiltiM in 
(he rMovol of Florid 
Indwno to (b« W«i 

a 


Janira Madiioji dlod. 1835 

l*lion)«» |luil«>' Aldrirh 
l>oni. 18.14 


Tasos woe tivdependMee, 
1838 


Enioraori, Noturt, 1830 

HohnM. Porifii, 1834 

Jolirk Hurrou 0 li* Iwrn. 1837 

Edwnrd Kcfclwion bem. 

1 A17 

Willium Doon Howoll* 
livrti, 1837 

liao'lliorMO, 

TA/f. 1837 

Hour}' Adouu born. 1838 

Vao Huron •n«ucurw(«4 m 
proaidont. 1887 

Moeoe anveetod toloimph. 
1837 

PinotKial peiite ocettrrod 
•n whieh nin^tenlhs of 
Now Enjtland faoiorta 
Noead. 1837 

Queen VletorU'i reinn b»> 
tan, 1837 

Liinufellow. Ptalm •/ Li/r. 
IM8 

llrvl J(Art« born. I83U 

l'<»r, Tolrj •/ Oro/rryur 

»»r»l .<*o4r««ur. 1839 

l.nnufrllow, •/ Mf 

A'lr/Ar. 183V 


Pmai atoamehip line (Cu* 
nardl witahlaNhed. 1839 

<>ondy«ar duwivweecd proe> 

«ea of vuleaniiinx ntb* 

her. 1889 


FuniOM>, MAitunI n/DAmrs- 
lit lt’<.r«Ai|>, 1840 

l7iir»(k. Tuo Krora ^/mrt 
•ki SIa»l. 1840 

Jucktiuiri Milirr l»orn. 1841 

i'vMprr, Thf Drrr«fau<p, 

1841 

EmoriHMi. E»«Au$. fifpi 
ri«t. "Soll'llcliohro. " 
1841 

Itnrripon moucuratod a* 
propfdont. but died 
w»tliin month, and T«- 
ler ••urrerded, 184 1 

Savlb federal een»«a tab* 
en. 1840. the iMMlat ion 
beinc l7.<U9.45f 


JoImi Firke boro, 1842 

Sidiic}' Lnnier born. 1842 

Henry Jninro born. 1843 

Wei nier* Ashburton 

I'reeiyaettlod IwHindary 
of Mftine, 1843 


China opened to trade. 

1842 

Frooroll. Cen«»f« «/ 

«ro, 1843 




Lowell, pfHmM. 1844 

bourwUry of Ornron Tei- 
riioo} on tied l»' aK*ee> 
meni with 

1844 

hloroe sent 6roi telempli 
meaaace from Wasninc* 
tan to Baliiiwore. 1844 
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Orn« Jtweit b«tn. 

JM 9 

Jatma Whitc9ml> R>le>* 
born. }949 

Tieknor, <?»**" 

fiA Liirroiyf*. 

Colhoun. 

9M«rniMnf» 

CtIhoMn diod. 18^^ 

Eue«n« Fj«id born. iB8<i 

Whilllor, S*nff4 «/ 

I 8 M 

i^«f»Mow. SftiA* 

PhnU*. 1900 

Coop«r di«d. 1801 

rorkmikft. C4ntpif9ti/ •/ 
^nrior. 1851 

M«lvill«. Di<k. 1801 

D»ni«l W«l»olcrdi«d. ISOif 

Stowe, 

1862 

Brooder MoUhe-a 

1852 

Honry Von Dyke l>o»»*. 
1862 

Edwin Morkbom bocft, 

1852 

Henry Cloy died, l8.'>2 

EdwrWoWwn Howeborn. 

1853 


SELECTIONS AND 
AlfTBORS 

POLITICAL EVENTS 

SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC E^’ENT8 

FOREIGN EVENTS 

ROMANTIC PERIOD. 

181 SM870 — contioued 

John Booioior Tobb born. 
1845 

Polk inowffureted ee preei- 
dent. 1845 



Sufonee, True QrtalneM «/ 
Noltono, 1845 

Toylor, Vietet A/»m. 1845 

Bowlherne, Mentt /r«m 
on 014 Jaonee, 1846 

Mexieon Wor becon. 1846 

Sevint moehme invenied, 
1846 

Mticheo invented. 1846 

Irbb peteto ciep ftiled. 
eeuaiiiS miii)' Iriih to 
eniicret* to Ameriet, 
1845-1847 

Melville. Type*, 1846 

Emerson, ^eemi, 1847 

Lanefellewi Even^inr. 

\U7 

Joel Chondler Horrie born. 
1848 

Lowell. BWeie P^prfti . 
Villen e/5i> Laun/pt^ A 
Pati$ /er Crtiire, 1848 


Mermen* eetikd tt Greti 
SeJt Like. 1847 


Meximn Wor ended. 1848 

Text*, (’olderiiie, tnd 
Southwell lieeen^ pefi 
<d United :tit(«o. l848 

iiold dwrevefsd ie Geli. 
lemie. 1848 

Revolutione eceerrid io 
Euriipe. 1646, rtweinr 
tttatiy imniisntiite to 
eome to Ameritt 

Pee died, 1848 

Orenen liernnie « terrv 
(ety. 1848 

ToskiX innujnirotcd t* 

^enl. 1848 

Great Jteld rwdiJ-e«*M i- 
Ctk^it. 1848 



Ccmpto,f.>9*oti9M^^- 

«d eloverj '•* • 

decode, li^ 

T.^W-r died end FiR^'-e 
■wreeikd u 
18 M 


< 1 o»'«on •»**»•♦' 

OI--I •‘*b 

| 4 ih 1 r«ord.-« C*eMiri.i 
%»ter*f^. 1850 

(irv«( fnpoiiM**. 

l 8 -» 

| 8 M 


fede«l 
i»Un 1830 . ‘be 
tieo b*H« 23 . 1 ’*»***'‘* 


18 M 

* rHiper.* o^ ProiH-c, '9 *1 


|.,^. inOMKej* 
“S^-klenC. 


led •* 
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ROMANTIC PERIOD, 1816-1870— continued 


CftlhoiLo» Wotk*. I8&3 

Tb<krMu. (BU 

Shay. Ttn Nictut 9 
rora, 1B64 


Hftync, Patmi. IBdS 
Wbiimtin, L«a»M «/Ora«« 

l/Oncfrilo*, MisiMTA*. 


DiU 

PMMd< »^ *>**>[ 

MniMry aad N*> 
fr«* i«Tit«ry, 

lUpubllMa p«rty forscd. 


Pint Ap^mltunJ «(d«M 
nUbTbM. 1S6A 


CrifBCM W»r boffta, IBM 
Jadm op«a«d (« ItmU, 


Pamdia R«Uma 4 built, 
lUS 


Woodrow Wjloon born, 
IWC 

Motloy, Rif tj Mr Duitk 

R»puUi«. IBM 

dlofy, JMC 

Cgrtio. Pt94 ond /, JSM 

GortTude Atborton beret. 

1 007 


Asno* Reppller born. IBM 

Roirnoe. Attforror •/ m« 
SrmkfQH JBM 

Ev«r«t<, Grerunr end 

IBM 

WnAlminton Irvini died. 

Pneroil died. ISM 
Oweti Wiitrr born. IS90 
i^uldini died, IWO 
Hemiin Cierlend l>orn, 

leuo 

bILae J*«rry born. IS6C 

Efnenl ThomiMn Setoci 
born. IS60 

Timrod, Petmt, ISOO 

WhitniAn. / //««r Amtrit* 
oieyine, IS60 

Holmee, 8«not in A/oan 
X«vi. ISSl 


Criaene Wer ended. ISM 


WUlincD Sidney Porter (O. 
Benryi boro. IS62 

EdJtb Wberton bora. lSd2 
Thonou died. 1662 


BuehAMO innumarat^ ee PlAAeMAl pAAie. IS07 
praetdent. 1S97 

Dted Scott Derieioei ran* 
dered, IS57 

FARtoue Linceln'DoticiAe 
debAta eeeurred. ISM 


Oil diecovered Ia Penneyl 
VAAiA, ISM 

John Brown led raid on 
enenel ai Hurper'e Fer* 
py» ISM 


Oerwin’e Origin «/ Fpeeaei 
publUbed. ISM 


Wat between tbe Sutra 
becen with eereeeion of 
aotitb CAroliHA. JSM 


Kiiihth IcderAl eratewa uk- 
en, ISSO. tbe bapulitJen 
beiris Sl.diS.isr 


Lincoln ineufgrated a# 
prraident. IS61 

Bittle of Dull Rva or 
MonAAM* lotMehi. 1661 

BAttle of New OrJeonA 
opened ibe Miemeeippi 
to the Norib. 1662 

Bettle between **Mrari. 
nee" end "Mooitor** 
fousbt. 1662 


Linooln elped Horaeeteed 
Aet. sinns traete of 160 
eorra eecb u eetdere. 
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POUTICAL EVENTS ECOwSAc EVENTS FOREIGN EVENTS 


ROMANTIC PERIOD, 1615 >1 870— CMiUnued 


wajftidMlHn. )W3 
0iiO)ali«l Br^ford born, 

ises 

Uneoln, Quiytburc 
A4d 


Einanr«M(i4n PmioBM* 
tion. lS6d 


Thompron. if Mir in 
Comp, I Mi 

Brytnt, Thifiv Pormr, 
1M3 


EoMneipocion Prodpmo* 
tion iMU«d, ISSS, to be 
•Steiiee Joo. I, 19S3 

BoUU of Cetiyrbwc 
reucbt, IM3 


NmtkmAl Book SrMom 
feuded. IM 3 


Hiwlhorno died, i M4 Sbennen «P»y^ 

«nd morcMd to Ike mo. 


jMernelioriei A«d Crom 
feund^. Ii 04 


Edward EvoraUdied, ISd6 

Irving BabbiU born, 1803 

Patkbian, Pieneefr </ 

Era net in <Ae Nev iVeeid, 

186 A 

Dodge, Han4 Brinks. 1888 

Whitnan, Dram Tap*, 
1806 

Williaa Lyon Pheipe born, 
)$66 

Loiiio Unteemeyer born. 
1866 

Mark Twoin, Tit CrfrM* 

td /vmpirtt Fr 9 g. 1806 

Oaorge Ada born. 1800 

Read, Pormj, 1800 

Wbittiar, SaevSrvnd, 
1800 

JHn^ Peter Duniia born. 


Titorod died, 1807 
Haileck died. >007 
Fareona, In/arna. J867 
Baaeber, Nerwoed, 1807 
Aloott. LHa* K'ewrn, 1807 
Timrod, Od*, 1807 
Wiiliam AUaa White born. 


Harta, Luck a/ Rrar.nv 
Camp. 1888 

Haie, Men virAewl « Ceu"* 
try. 1868 


War beiween Iba Staiaa 
ended, i806 

Unedn aeaaaainaiad, 1886. 
and Johnaoe baeama 
praaidant 


PiF»l 9 * 99 * _ War 
ruuhi. i800*l8b8 


ttlaniie <«ble eompfHed. 
1880 


“Si 5 “=' 5 = WS-” 

j;;;;^^**** »eio. 1807 


Refneereior raiatoveniod. 
1887 
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fiooth Tvkinston b«ra. Grunt »u«icur«tad m FirM tr%n»coAtIa«ttUl Sues CmuU epmpletfd. 

ISHn nilrcnd e«apUtaij< 1 S 09 IMS 

Edsar Lm bora, ^ 

)M9 FUtoeatb AnwidiMot 

liiMlij. fiviBC N«0««» 

Eliia Parker Butler bora, ibe to vote. IMS 

IM9 

VilliaB) Vaggba Moody 
|>ori\. IM9 

Edwin Arlington Robin* 
eon born, IM9 

Barte. OufreeT* 9/ P9k*f 
Plot. I»9 


TRANSITIONAL PERIOD, 1870-1918 


Ray Stannard Baker bora, loot el the eeredinc eutee 
ld70 readmitted to cbe Union 

vitb luU r%ble. 1S70 

William Gilmore Simna 
died, laro 

Frank Norrle bora. JS70 

Miller. Ai> C«r«en'« Hidt 
(Ssner 9 / lh« Si9rt9»). 
isn 

ElUlmton, Meerirr S<iU«l< 
moM*', 1871 

Stepiien Crane bora. J87I 

Winaton Cburcbill bom, 

J871 

Theodore Dreieer bom. 

1871 

ilnynt, and 

ift, l«72 

Anr>e Dnuslne SedAwirk 
burn, 1879 

linllfihd. A^kur Senni* 
c«i«r/r. 1873 

TiinrcKl. Pmeffu, 1879 

Pike, Fame. 1873 

Zo<in Gnle horn. 1874 

Amy Lowell born. 1874 

John Cherlm MrNeiil 
born. 1874 

Ellen Ulaecow born. 1874 

Robert Frost born, 1875 

Wille Cat her born, 1878 Sreond Sioux War fouirfat. 

1878 

Irvin S. Cobb botn, 1876 

Prohibitioa Party firet 

William Ellery Leonnrd appeared inpreaidenlial 
born. 1876 electioo. 1878 


Nintb lednl eaneua Uk* Prueeio won Frane^Pru^ 
ea. 1870, the popula* elan War, 1870-1871 
tioa bdiki 88.58S.9n 


Cbicaae 8re oeowTOd. German Empire founded. 

1871 1871 


Finaneial panic orcurted, 
1873 


W, C. T. U. founded, 1874 

tnieraaiienal Poaiel Un- 
ion eeiatdUbed. 1874 


Firet praelieal telephone 
syetem ineuUed, 1876 


Jack London born, 1876 
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Brooks. Boy Botiyranlt, 

1879 




Moclay died. 1877 

Raym Inauimraied •# 
proident, 1877 

Railroad arid industrial 
■trikea orcurrod, 1877 


William B««b« born, 1877 

Bayard Taylor died. 1878 

Bryant died, 1878 

United Statce eoUbUahed 
a roalina statlea in 
Samoa. 1878 

Prcarh r«aiaen>* beaan 
work on a caaal arrOM 
lathmwi of Panaiaa. 
1878 


Jamee Trgalow Adama 
born, 1878 




WaJur Pritchard Baton 
boro, 1878 




Don Marquia born. 1878 

Carl Sandbura born, 1878 

Upton Sinclair born. 1878 

William Lloyd Oarrlaon 
died. 1870 

Jaraw Branch Caholl born. 
1870 


JntOMlmrent electrie^ 
lamp invented. 1870 

Pipe bne roaipirted Jrom 
>^aeylven<a oil 8^ 
io Aikntie Coeat. 1870 


Dorolby Can6«ld Fiehrr 
born, 1870 

Vachal LicHUay born. |87V 

Joe eph Harcaahcimvf born, 
IttO 

Henry L. Manebcn horn. 


Tentb fedemi ronsue lak 
m.1880. the«iMlatmo 
bemt 80.IS8.7S 


Oaorse Rlplay died. 1880 

Brneat Poola born. 1880 

Stoddard, Poraw. 1880 

Ryan, Pacmc, 1880 

Stuart Pratt Sbtrman 
born, 1881 

Franklin P. Adams born. 
1881 

UM«8eM ieeef^*»< ^ 

pttoUtui ai^ 

Ziod. IW. 
by Artbur 

Awwricen P*drmt^ of 
IaIhk foanded. 1881 

fupl Mocr War lou«ht 
IWl 

Lanier. JtforeAcs «/ Ulyn*. 
1881 




Lanier died. 1881 

Stark Yoiini born, 1881 

Dana died. 1882 
Lonafello» died. 1882 

Whittier died. 1882 

Emerson died. 1882 




Stockton. Lady o* 

Tiyrr, 1882 

Howe. Siorv •>! a Couoity 
TctM. 1883 

rreetiMS 

ed- 

1 

1 
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Bftrft Ttrtftdale benu 1SS4 

?*««, Uartt Chan. I6S4 

Cftble. 024 CrtoU 
1SS4 

Mark Twain. Su«Uefr«rru 
?'(nn. I8S4 

Slnelalr Lawia bom, 18S6 CtovolaftS Ina 


Rinf Lardnor bore, IS86 

BowaJU, RUtcfSOa* Lao- 
ham. ISSS 

Wiliian Rom fi«B4t born. 
1980 

Paul Hamiltoa Bayao 
diod, 19» 

Emily DioluMoe dlod, 

Cra^, Tha ATaw Sm/A, 

Joyoo Kilmar born, IBM 

Jaokaon, Sonaafr and Lyr- 
irr. J$M 

Edna Farbor bore, 1897 

Nei^^Ward BMober di«d, 


.ovotaeo uia««un 
pneidttt. IBM 


twj M 


Omet rmilroad otrikoa 
eunwd In St, Leuio aed 
CUwi«e, 1989 


Intoralato Cofeowto A«t 
pawM. 1997 


Firot Imporlal Conforaaeo 
hold in London, 1897 


Edward Rowland 8111 diod. 
1897 


Rohiiiaon Joffen born, 

Elinor Wylio born, 1887 

l<m>e. A Branch a/ Mau. 
1997 

Wklkiiia. A f/umhlc 
tnanee, 1987 

Hiloy, AfierithilM. 1897 

I.oiiiM M. AlcoK diod. 
1899 

Hoy wood UroMD born. 
1888 

T. 9. Eliot born, 1899 

Low Sarott born, 1888 

Eu^ea O'Noill born, 1888 

Fiako. Criiical Fcriod »/ 
Amm<an Hictary, 1899 

R y^lt or. Baohc and Men. 
Conrad Alkm bora, 1899 


Ecfuamirt HarriMn inauK- 
uratod m praal d c n t. 


Oht^ma OMod to aeU Froneb company obao* 
tiemcet, 1889 donod attrapt to dlf 

PonacDB Canal. 1899 

Fint antitnut locialation 
paooed. 1899 
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ChrbUiphcr Marl«y born, 
ISBO 

Br«ok*. »/ ikt W»tt4 
And Otktr Sttwfrit. IS90 

Unadt. ISM 


Ril«y. Rh 

ko9d. I 


iM «/ Ck*id~ 


Diekinton, Raam* 
liabtd. ISM 


Hvman Melville died, 

ISOI 

Bencreft died. IMl 

Lowell died, ISSl 

WUkine, A Vcw in^nd 
Nun. ISdl 

Howelle, Critiei*»n end 
PiUiAn. ISSI 

DovU, (Mltcktr And Otkwf 

SiAriu. I Ml 

WbKiaen, Onndkvt. Ve 
Funey. I SOI 

Arebibeld M»cU*h born. 
IS03 

Bdne 6t. Vincent 
born, ISOS 

Wbitun dMd, ISOS 

Whittier died, IMS 

PUliipe Brooke died, lOM 

Pnrknan died, lOM 

Wilson. Hat* LUwrAlutt. 

ISOS 

Bolisee died. ISM 

Muir, //otin/ai-r Af CMi* 

f^niA. 1194 

Field. CMU Rav 

<5enf*e/C**/d*eW),ISM 

Bucene Field died, 1096 

Lewie Mumlord born. 1396 

Howe. /I FaIU* Seci^» 
Pelirsf IS96 

Van Dyke, Halt Birrrj. 
1806 

Berriet Beecber Stowe 
died. 1096 

Louis Bromfield born. ISM 

Roeeevelt, IF»n»»n9 •/ 
Wta. 1S06 

etepben Crane. 
d? Covrocr. 1890 


Silver Aet paMwI. ISU 


Airee**eni rcaeked by 
•^bitreiion wilb Ea«> 
l^nd en oa^»eas>r»- 
ina froat seal huntinj *n 
H«r*n( Sea. ISM 


< 1 «vrland ineuituraied as 
preaiMnt. ISM 


EItTcatb rederal eensui 
lakca, ISOO, tbe popu* 
laciea bailie M,M7.7I4 


Elbe laUnd opofird as rw 
cMvint sietien fe* *m* 

•i^aats. ISOI 


IW 

•iKrsMfully. ISOS 
WarM s CeluiniHen E«po- 
•itioa beid. iSOS 
finsncial pe«r 

R.ilroad rtrike areurred. 
ISM 

FM aMaiea PKtas* 
slipwa. IB94 


htsurrecllen broil r out 
in Cuba. 1006 

.\>ra>r dai uirnd. U0& 


WireleiS invmtad. 1600 
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MeEinJay >uucur«(«d a» 
pnMmi. I9Q7 


Robirxon, C4Mr«n «/ tkt 

St«ph«ft Vih«ent B*ri4( 
born. ISM 

Brnooi Hemincarny b«rn. 


Bolen, Wild Antmo/a / 
Mom Mnoirn, IMS 

Dunno, Mr. Doolay in 
PaoMontf H'or, ISM 


Hnrl Crtn* born, 


C'liureliill, RUkatd Corrrf, 
ISM 

Morkliom, Mon rA« 

Mar, ISUO 

Stophan Crono 1900 

ThoftiM Wolfa born, 1900 

Markham. f/iMco/n, /Ar 
M»n a//Ar Pfvplt. 1900 

Carman, ^anpa of Vooo* 
hvntfM. 1900 

Moody. Pannr. 1901 

Norria. fAr Oo/apur, 1901 

Jobn Fiaka dte«j. 1901 

Srai Karir died. 1902 

Frank R. Stock Ion diad. 
1902 

Frank Norria di«d. 1902 

Wilaon, Maatarv f*r 
A*nrn4on Pc»fdr, 1902 

Wiator, fAa VtrainMn. 
1902 

Ada, FaNaa to Slon^. 1902 

RaAaccp Sonny 
AraaA Farm, 1909 

Londoo, Call «/ lAa Wdd. 
1908 


Hpaniib«Amariona War 
fou«hl. ISM 

Pbilipfiino latendo and 
rnarto Rico iMtaaiad by 
tho Unread Stataa and 
Cuba mada a »r»taa> 
uaaia, JSSS 

Hawaii anaaaad by (ba 


Fine Haiva Paaca Cam* 
faaanca mat. ISS9 


Mr Ktn lay aaaaaaa 


praaidant, 1901 


irialad 


Gold diaaovMad in Kko< 
dlka, 1S97 

Quaaa Violorla’a Diamond 
JubUaa In England, 


Sudan conquaradlorOrMl 
Britain, 1S9S 

Madana Curia dlaeovarad 
radium. 1S98 


Opan^aor poUay adoptad 
in China 

Sae^d Boar War ba(an. 


Unitad Stataa Staal Cor> Boiar uprlatno omurrad 
peratiM (oundad, 1900 • •• • 

Twalfth fedaral canaua 
tab an. I9W. tba pepu* 
lalron baiac 79.991.576 


Quaan Victoria diad, 1901 


Pirat wrralaBa mmaaeaaani Sacand Boar War aodad, 
Bcraaa Atlantic, im 1902 

Nawtanda Act paaaad, aon* rrana*0ibariaD Railroad 
aarnne natural romplatad, 1902 

•aurem. 1902 

('uba mada a rapublla, 
1902 


Departmaat of Comstarra 
/oundad, 1903 

Pacific cable laid. 1903 

CaoCrel acquirad of drip 
of laad acreoa latbnuo 
«f PaaaM. 1908 
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BELECTIONS AND 
AUTBORB 

POLITICAL EVENTS 

&OC1AI, AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 

POREtON EVENTS 

TRANSITIONAL PERIOD. 1A70 -1918— continued 



W’n^t Bro<l>cn made 
SntatfplaM Bitbt. 1908 


CeMI. BaoU'$ 

1M4 



Ruiao-Japaneae War h^ 
tan. 1904 

Churchill. TAc Cntwinp. 
I90i 




Wherton. Uirtk. 

IMA 



Ruaeo^aMnOM War 
ended. 1008 

BineUir, TAc Jun^4. IMS 

0. Henry. Tk« ^»ur V«/- 
lUn. IMS 

1 

United Stem tent troe^ 
to ouell uoriaint m 
Cuba. I«0» 

UnMed 8lal« Eenat dorv* 
>M eroatad. 1906 

Work bntan on Paneme 
Canal. 1900 

John Cherlei MeNeill 
died. 1007 

TbomM ficiley Aldrieh 
died. 1007 


Finanetel aamc eeeurrad. 
1907 


Ade. Tkt Am Pri»t4tt. 
1907 




Oule. Tkt Lt449 «/ Pditat 
end 1007 




Joel ChAndlcf Herru dird. 
1908 




Edmund C. SledmnA dird. 
1908 

Sernh Orn« ieweit died. 
1900 

Jahn Banlater Tabh difd. 

Tefi inautoretfd prm** 
dent. lOOO 


Pear>' reached North Pale. 
1909 

llnian ol Smith Alrire ee> 
tahliehed. IM9 

1800 

Moody. <7p««f 0»9*dr. lOOO 

RocM. \Vav4i4« Utit. 1009 



Pirat airi>le>»e Oi<hi mede 
■erea* CnsJieh C'hannel. 
1009 

Whito, A CtrtM AirA 

Man. 1009 

Wniiam Vauchn Moed> 
diod. 1910 

Mark Twain died. 1910 

0. Honrydied. IBlO 


teatal SanaO* Pen>> 
taldvbed. 1910 

Ihirieenih fedefel «**•»* 
lake*. 1910. »he^«* 
laiien beMid9l.»72,2« 

Edward Vttdied. 1010 

duUt Ward Have died. 

lOlO 




Orayeoa (Ray SiennarH 
Baker) , Adiwn(ur« 

1010 


1 


White. Old Order Chana^h. 
1010 

Sterlins. Nauae Or«**de. 

ion 

Crolhere. Womanly 
ine, 1911 


SKmtf». 1911 

Amundmn di»r«\ered 
South Pole. 1911 

n«volwiim» orturied In 
Meeiea. 1911 

( hina became a tepuhlir. 

Millay. Aenaaeenre. 1012 

Joosuia Miller died. lOlS 

far 1912 

Wiban ineuguraied ae 
proUent. 1018 

Peel eete»>S»hfd, 

1918 

1912 
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Kftthklit Crtn»borti. IQIi S«v«Bt«aitb AmMdBBttt P«d«r«J RcMrve Aoi 

fov direct PMMd. 1913 

bo* ol taBUm r»UJBd. 

LindsBy* 5n> 19 J 3 

(ft 9 Htaifn, 1913 


GUdfOW, 1913 


3A<»kMp«Br« o» 
9 1913 

CBth«r» 0 Pi«9*9r9, 1919 


Fedenl TrBde C^anU* 
MOA Mt«Wi«b«d» 1914 


WtIliBin Rbm ^ 9 /’ 

e9nfr 9/ 09<i. 1914 


F»o«t, «/ B»4i9n. 

1914 


Un(«rm«yer, ?‘A« CW* 

1914 

Affly LBwell. Sf»td Bl94t4 
9n4 Poppy Sttdt. 1914 

MmIcm, Sp99f Aie«r An* littl* TluBtV Movmnt 

(hfltpy. 1016 b«CBn. 1916 

TM*dBl«« AtN*** (9 !*• 5m. 

1916 

Cobli, 014 Ju494 prir»i. 

1916 

C«Bp«ey. ytn49r't S^ng 
<v«rA«}. 1916 

Jirh l.nndnM died. 1919 InirrvmftOA AMvmd In FbA tb I Fbcoi Lmr BaakB 

Mbimo. 1919 BBtBbiiBbW. 1919 

Wliiuomb Hdfy 
di«d. 1919 

DtplocnBtM rvlBlKHi* brok* 

Henry iamea died. 1919 «n off vitb G«raufiy. 

1919 

A t.owell. Men, If'ein/* 
and GA 04 (*, 1919 

6e«Ber, Pa«m4, 1919 

l$Bndl>ure. CA^copa Pgtmt. 

1019 

Teaednie. £.»re5e>w*. 1917 Unilod Slats entcrod GoTerDSaat took eoatrol 

World War. 1917 of rallrOBda ferduradea 

Mark Twain ’• Lfilftt pub. of wBr, 1917 

liabad. 1917 Mrpn lalanda purchaaod 

iron DoanarK. 1917 

Wilson, iFor Mesaopr fa 
Conprtt. 1917 

Kilmtr. Main Sttfft sad 
Othrr Poemt. 1917 

Poole. Hip Fontfy. 1917 

Garland. A 5»n »/ (he M»d* 
dfe BofAer, 1917 

HargMheimer. Three Bloei 
Psnnv«, 1917 


World WarbacBJi. 1914 

PBBAtaa Ca&al eompUud 
1914 


“Lusitania” sunk, 1916 


Rerolutico eeeurrod la 
RtMU. 1917 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 


HDLITICAL EVENTS 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 


POREtCN EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD^ SiAc« 1918 


B«rtry Tht Etfu«4- 

li«n «/ Hwnrt) 
)0JS:di^. ISIS 

BMbe. J unfit ISIS 

BdvrorS Evofell H«le diod, 
ISIS 

CAb«IL Jurftn. 1918 
M»rqui«. frtfntf. 1919 
O’Neill, /n tkt Zft. 1919 

Lewie. M«in S/rnt. 1929 
WllUtm DMn HewtIU 

died. I92l> 

Wberton. Ajftt/Inuttmrt. 
Pulifier nin. I9W 

O’Neill. Btytnd iAt Htti. 
wn, IS20 

dendbtjrf, end&Ml. 
ISM 

TeeedeU. fUmt ead SSed* 
ew. ISM 

John Burreuche died. 1921 


Plelcher. Srtfktrt end 
OffnUt, 1921 

Oueet. WKtn P^v /• Dt-t. 
1921 

Qreun. Sttiuf TAinf 
1921 

Ven Der«M. Amtritan 
/fttd. 1921 

Rebifuon. CAtfit 

(CW^ec/ed Fotmt). 1921 

Cether. One «/ Curt, Pul- 
itier PriM. 1922 

Lewie. BeMtf/, 1922 

Wharton. Otimpu* •/ lAt 
Uttn. 1923 


FroeC. Ntw Nemp«Ai>e. 
1922 

Rotere. Lttierr •/ a Sd/~ 
m«de Di>bM4r it fA< 

f^tridtni. 1924 

Natbalia Ctaoe, TAt Jan*- 
lor't Btp, 1924 
Woodrow WileOA diad. 
1924 

Pbeipe, Bttpt tn Am€ri~ 
een Aulktr*. 1924 

BronSeld. Oreen Btp Trtt, 
1924 

Hayward. Skyl*"** 4"^ 
fyt^tttnt, 1924 


World War aadad. 19IS 




M.rdinerdiedai^e^'g" 

|>e«ame prewdeai, iW 


RrM airsliiie ilsbl Bwde 
Aclaatir. 1919 


EiMtcin anwewnrad fa- 
mew theory of rcfativ- 
iiy. 1919 

EiAhtoMith AmewdaMwi, 
aroyidiM for 
lien. niiM. 1919 

Nineieenih Amendieeni. 
ervvidiae far vowiati 
ZUrace. reiiM. IVM 

Eraaour deprwwkm «w 
ruried. 1920 


Fuurieenih faderal renaur 
lahen. 1920, Ihe aopv 
laiHin lieinc 103.210, AM 


Firei radia braadnMUw 
eaalMn mialiluhed. 1921 

Cnfied Siaiee Rwnwu oJ 
iheRedceiMi ue. 1921 


<;«riwan diri*il4r •ea<**d 
Am«r*ra. 1924 

ftAtrmi lea 

inmiiraliaa. IV24 


Geraeny beraote a repu^ 
lie. 1918 


VerMillee Pea«« Cenftf- 
eaee held. 1919 


l^aewe of NaOena orcan- 
ired. 19211 


(ri*h Free Suir 
lehed. 1931 


itoh* 


WteM Couri miahlUhad. 
|ni2 

Mwaolini Nemnie 
M llal>. 1922 

ai-qeired iiMleiwnd* 
MH>e, PM 2 

1(irke\ lieteme a ropublie. 

1923 


VA— 24 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 


POUTtCAL EVENTS 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC EVENTS 


POREION EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD, Sioca 1918— continued 


Majt€ra» AiMf 

Ar»iK9{«n, 1924 

Tamar •nrf Othar 
Parm*. I9i4 


Amy Low«)l died, ie2A Nin^pewer diaerBemflet 

tnetiee ntiSad. 1936 

DNiMr, AmanaoM Trm^ 

•dv. 1936 

Stviert Prell Sbermen 
died, ) 02 e 

Sandbure, Liatain, 1936 

Wilder, hriA^t a/ Sea Ltii* 

1936 

Broni6cld, Barf}f Aitfuaiit, 

Pulilcer Pviia, 1996 

Eliubeth Madox Roberta, 

Tim* a/ Man. 1996 
Taaadala, Dark of Ik* 

Moan. 1936 

Wj'lia, O'pkan An$*i. 1936 
Baebe^ Pkta*ani Jm*^**. 

RelHneon. Trittram, 1937 U. 8. marlnoa aent to 

lari Ataricew intareate 

Celhaf, OealACeewr/W/Ar in Niearacua, 1937 
ArrAAMap, 1937 

Stuart I'rait Sherman, 

Main Stream. 1937 

El inar Wylie died, 1939 Kelleat Part, owtlawine 

war, age ad la. 199$ 

Stephan Vmrani Banai. ■. ^ .t 

O'Neill, Strany* tntrttud*. ferene# el Habana, Co* 

1939 ba, 1939 

Hennnawat , ^'er«i««n tp 
Arm*. 1939 

Leonard, A San a/ Barth, 

1929 

Fleirhcr, Tkt Slatk Aatk. 

1939 

Branrtar Matthewa died. Hoover Ineucuaalad te 
I02U prwdenl, 1939 

Mumford, Herman MH* 

*Me. 1920 

Perber, Ctmerroa, 1929 

Adame, Our Bueinett Cin* 
lixaftaa, 1939 

LaFarae, taepAlnp Bay. 

Pulilser Price, 1939 

JaSee, CruriUM. 1930 l.ondon Naval Radaclkm 

Traatx ratiSed, 1930 

Lawia, Nobel Priae, 1930 
Manraret Ayer Btrnaa, 

Year* of <7^«, Pulitter 
Price, 1930 

Preet, Cafleefed Parma, 

1990 

Sandburc, Early Moan. 

1930 


Loeamo Paata mada, 1939 


fUebard B. Byrd flaw ever 
Norik Pola. 1936 


Brltlab CoBunonwealtk of 
NalioBc ■etaUUked, 
1926 


Sevloue 9ooda oeewrad la 
tbe MisMpsi ar\d tie 
tributariea and In Haw 
^land. 1937 

tJndbargb flaw aeroae 

Atlaafle, 1937 


Airmail ee n ire becan l« Rlrhard B. Byrd flew orar 
South AnaoHca, 1939 Soulb Pole, 1930 

Stock ntarket collapeed Byrd reached South Polo, 
aod doprcaaion tecan, 1939 

1939 

Vatican Oily aelabliabod, 
1929 


Piftceatb lederal cancuc Maeaflold baaame poet 
taken. 1930. the popula- laureate of Eosland, 

tion banc 133.776,046 1990 
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SELECTIONS AND 
AUTHORS 


POLITICAL EVENTS 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOLIIC EVENTS 


FOREIGN EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY PERIOD. Since 1918— continued 


Vtehel LindMy diad. imi 

Burbank, Harf4tt »/ Ymn. 
ISSl 

P«rl Buck, Tin OMd 
Sorlh. PuUtiar Priie, 
1931 

Buphan Vincant Btn4l, 
BoUodt and Fa^ma. IMl 

Hart Crane died. 1932 

Oamaliel Bradford died, 

>932 


Henry Ven Dyke died, 


Rinp Lerdner died, 1933 


Bart Teaedele died, 1333 


Irving Bebbitt died, i933 


Ktll. Tkt FUhttl Aanritan 

(radio), 1933 


Allen, An/keay Adfrta. 

1933 

Youna. Sa Ftd Aerr, 

1934 

Fmtnen, Prkrw E. tr«, 

1934 

J.T. Adame, AM«r»«e'( 
TfoeWy, 1934 

Robineon. A«eran/*. 1934 

Millay. /ram Thtn 

drayre. 1934 

Edwin ArlinatftM Rebineen 
died, 1033 

Anne Dou|Iil« Mfwirk 
died. I03A 

Will Roaeredird, I93A 

Wolfe, 0/ Timr and Ihr 
Rifrr. 193S 

Anne M«fuw Lindbrrali. 
iVeri* lo (ht Ontnt. 193.> 

Ufttermejer, Srltritd 
Fatma and Fvodm. 

J033 

Robineon, Ktnf ./e«y<'. 

loaA 

Uvie, 11 Can-1 «oyy*" 
Htrt, 1935 

Jeffere. Saltiue. 1935 


Spain beeeaie a xeoublie. 
1931 

Japan bef to OMUoatJon of 


January 30 inetead e4 
klem 4 Bade date for 
prreidentiel ineufura* 
tion, 1938 


U. 8. mariaa witbdrawn 
frocB Niearecaa. 1933 

Fraaklin D RooeevcK m- 
aumirated ea preeedent, 

liia 


Art pev^ed cberwag *ov- 
•rnoieni of J’liilw"* 
Jelen^ and i^ntinii 
tndeprndenre after ten 
,«pra 1934 

United Siatee eifiMd enli* 
war part vitb Latin* 
Acnericae rmentr*** 
1934 


Depiwiea reacbed l««eat Previnr* of Menchuno 
deplhe. 1938 eet up a» atate of Ntaii* 

ehukuo. 1938 

Reeenairurtion Finann 
Corporation •labliabed. 

1932 

NaiioaaJ Induatnel HiUer berame chenceller 

rorery Art paned, 1933 of Germany, 1933 

Apirultural Adjaatmeni 
Adnuniatretion; Civil* 
ioa Ceneervatian Carja: 

PedereJ Eetargeaey Rp’ 

Uel AdtRimatratlon •. 

HaM Owaera' Laaa 
Carporatiea; Notieaal 
Labor Beaid{ ]*ublir 
Werka Adiwniairetiaa: 
and vartear etbee open* 
eiaa eeioMehed. 1931 

EnU«rc« «a told aaporia 
and lav eaainei cold 
kaerdinR pM*ad. 1933 

Prabilnlien repealed. 1983 

United Sialea OoW Hm 
verve Art paaeed, l*3l 

Federal Farm Meriaeiir 
Cerparatien end rrd* 

traiion rvtelAvhed. V.*34 

Severe dxoufbt eerurnrf 
ia W«i. 1934 I9»l 


Streamline train* 9rat 
ived. I9» 


Hali.n.Eihi»ian Wat 
(MUldlt. IW» 




hrbrd. I'tA'* 

Natimmf Inl-w Kebiin^ 
Arl (Watner AcU end 
y^al Serariiy Ari 
paaaed. 1933 
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Buek. Tkt Btiit. I99e 
Finl«y P«t«r Dunne 


Froeti A Pyttthtr AanM. 
lOdO 

MHehell, vt/k iMt 
Wind. Pulitier Prise, 
1936 

Malvin* Heffmen, Headt 
and Taiu. 1930 

Don Mtrquiedied. I»37 

Bills Parker 6u<ler died. 

mr 

Bdgat Watson Howe died. 
1037 


President RooeeeeJt at- 
tended lfiter>AaiBFlcAA 
ConJerenee for tbe 
Maintensnee o< Paaee, 
Bueaee Airee. Ittd 


United StsM Bouabic 
Authority Mebllahed, 
1997 


Edward VIII, kinselEnt' 
land, abdicated, 1930 


S|»aolab Revolutien took 
plaoa. 1930-1999 


MiUay, C’enmsafi'en or 
Midnifki. 1097 

Var> Loon. Th4 Amc, imT 

Evsi'urie, Madoeie 
1937 

Bromfield. TAc ftaiaj 
Camt. 1937 

Steinbeck, 0/ lUiet and 
Man. 1097 

MacUish. r4c f^aU •/ Ikt 

CHy. 1937 

Met well Anderaon. Hiuk 
Tat. 1937 


Japan renewed penetra* 
lion and eontrel of 
Chinese territory. 1097 


Themns Wolfe died, 1930 

Sena f>ale died, IU93 

Owen Water died. IIKIS 

Mumford, TS/ Culinef »f 
CHiu. 1938 

Wibltf, Ohi Tnn n. 11KI« 

Uyrd. Atfhr. l*KtK 

Aline Mnrmw Lindl'erili. 
Ai«frn/ TAc ll'ind, laifl 


United Aloia participated Federal Ecneraeney Rellaf Gcrnany anneted Au^ 
in ran*Ameri«an Con* Adtniniatraiien diseon* trla. 1099 
ferenee at Lima. 1998 iniwd. 1939 

^ f iermany annaxod Cseohi^ 

Federal Wane and Hour Slovak is. 1098 

l^w passed. 1938 


Keywovd Sroun di««l. Iv3u 


Edward Markham disd. 
1940 


(laraony and Sovial Um* 
ion oeeupiad and parli- 
lionad Poland. 1930 

France and Britain d^ 
dared war on Oermany. 
ae rwndt of invasion of 
Poland, 1939 

Soviet Union inraded Fin* 

land. 1990 


Hamlin Oarlaiid died. 1940 





SELECTIONS GROUPED BY PERIODS 


“Ab Wean' Filffrinr' 
Bear Stor)* . 
Indiana .... 


CX)|^XIAL PERIOD, IM6-1765 

Aniu brodilrt^t 

WUlutm bifrd 

Copfate John Smith 


REVOLUTIONARY AND FORMATIVE PERIOD, 1765-1815 


Declaration of Independence . . 

Farewell Addreaa 

Indian Burying Ground . . . 

Self-Education 

Speech in the Virginia Convention 
Star-Spangled Banner .... 

To a Caty-Did 

What U an American? . . . 

Wild Honeyauckle 


Tiu>ftt9M Jtfferwn 

PA I ftp Preriecu 

Ht'ijamiu Frfinkiin 

Pa/rt>it Heurif 

FrattrU Se^l Kty 

/*htiip Pre/iMo 

.\ttrkfi tSuithumt Jm/m <U ('riir$caur 
. PAth'p Frtntou 


ROMANTK' PKHIGI), IHI5-1H70 


Annabel Lee .... 

Arreat of CapUin Wharton . . 

At Magnolia Cemetery . . . 

Author'a Account of Himacif . . 

Bella 

Buildera 

Bunker Hill Monument 

Courtin' 

Each and All 

Fiaher 'a Boy 

Gettyal)urg Addreee .... 
Great Carbuncle 
Home, Sweet Home • 

Moby Dick, or the White W bale. 
**0 Faireat of the Rural Maidt * 
On Nullification and the Force Bill 
Paalm of Life 

Rainy Day 

Rhodora 
Self-Reliance 
Snow-Bound 
Thaualopflia 
To an inaect 
To a Waterfowl 

To the Dandelion 

Voyage 


TRAN.'^ 


TIONAI 


ri 


HIOU. 


Afterwhiles 

America for Me . • 

Among the Corn-Rows 
Aspecta of the Pines . « • 

Ballad of Trees and the Master 
Barter 

•^B^ffalo Bin '-Colonel W. F 


Ttir, 


AVpor Alian Pm 
Jamu Ftnimort C^optr 
Ileury I'imrvH 
n'ii*htuphn Irving 

Kdgfi' AllaH Pos 

Henrif W’lfiMU'orih lA>'ttf«liotv 
ihinitl \Vtlnf*r 
JanttM Ifn^itrH l.oivtil 
Wuhh Kmertiort 
tlfttri Itanii ThofMH 
.\hr4ihim Lincolti 
Sethunief fftwihorne 
John Itoniinl Pogiti 
/Ifrinun MtMIU 
HUIU<m CuIUh Hrytinl 
J,M Cahh eH Cr//Ao«« 

//errry I^ng/dhtv 

/OilpH li'nOlu Emerson 
Hnlfh M'oUq Emerson 
JiJtH Creeafoi/ Whittier 
WiUiom CnlUu Hrifont 
fUurr Weo'Mt llotmes 
U d/ia'H ('dleo liryant 
James ff»snell I.oukU 
ll'nshinglon Irtiitg 


Jtimes Wh'li-im'b liiley 

U’lmlin <inri>\mt 
Vii’,1 {{iWfibou //ow»e 
SiJofn I'Onier 
.<<iro 7*M»dofe 
/{..••f'l Fr<nt 
W JIotv Ui/hihs.t lissiher 


71 

72 
3 


13 

518 

426 

18 

9 

43 

425 
12 

426 


442 

509 

51i 

307 

439 

444 
24 

325 

414 

453 

40 

309 

520 

203 

417 

39 

445 
444 

414 
527 

74 

417 

413 

415 
423 
181 


438 

460 

10« 

436 

423 

460 

428 

169 
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SELECTIONS GROUPED BY PERIODS 


Casey at tKe Bat 

Celebrated Jumping Frog .... 

Composed io Autumn 

Criticism and Fiction 

Egypt 

Emerson 

Fat Wife 

Few Days Off 

Fish Story 

French Tar-Baby 

Gloucester Moore 

Great Poets and Small .... 

Hindrance 

1 Rear America Singing .... 

I Never Saw a Moor 

I'm Nobody, Who Are You? . 

Killdee 

Kit Canon's Ride 

Letters 

Lincoln, the Man of the People , 

Little Boy Blue 

Little Giffen ... ... 

I<ove of Life 

Lyric of Action 

Man with the Hoe 

Mnnhca of Glynn 

Miniver Ch«vy 

Music I Hear<l 

Now South 

Naming the Animals 

Neighbors 

No! . . . ... 

Outcasts of Pt»ker Flat. 

Patterns .... 

Pioneers! O Pioneers! . ... 

SorgoAnt Jimmy Bagby's Feet . . 

Seoin' Things .... 

Silence 

1‘onrs 

Third Ingredient ... 

To Make a Prairie 
Vendor’s Song 

Wnr Message to Congress, .April 2. 1917 
Young Soldier's First lie (tie . , . . 


Brrutf L. Thayer 

Mtvk Twain (Samuel Lanyhame Clemene) 

Paul Hamilum Hayne 

WiiUam Dean HoteeUe 

Burton ffolmee 

Henry van Dyke 

Author Unknown 

John Charlee McNeill 

Don Aforguis 

/oaf Chandler HttrrU 

William Vaughn Moody 

Pouf Hamilton Haync 

John Charlee McNeiU 

Wall TFAtimon 

Emily Dickineon 

Emily Dickineon 

John Banieter Tabb 

Joaquin Miller 

Mark Tvoin (Bomusf Lonyhorrte Ctemene) 

Edwin Markham 

Eugene Field 

Fronde Orroy 7*iefcnor 

Jack London 

. Paul HomUlon Hayne 
Edwin Markham 
Sidney Lonisr 
Kdirin Arlington Rohineon 
Conrad Aikon 
Henry Woodjin Orady 
. John Charlee McNeiU 

Zona Oale 

George Waehington Cable 

Proncu Brel Harte 

Amy LouieU 

... WaU WhUman 

Irdn S. Co6t 

Eugene Field 

Henry Adame 

lAtelfe Woodu'orth Reeee 
0. Henry (William 5tdney Porter) 
Emily Dickineon 

Adelaide Crapaey 

Woodrow Wiieon 
. Stephen Crone 


a^NTEMPORARY PERIOD. SINCE 1918 


Anjcricnn, Sir! ‘'7«ry Shipman Androwe 

Athlolles . .. Percy Marke 

Au8r>ire Maria! ^Ula Colher 

Ballad of ^^*llliam more ... ... Stephen Vincent Ben^t 

Calihun in the Coal Mines Louie Untermeyer 

Continent’s En<l Robineon Jeffers 

Fight against the Potato , . Edwin E. Sloseon 

Four Little Foxes Lew Sored 

Gentle Name ..... Selma Robine&n 

God’s World Edna St. Vincent Millay 

(irindstnne . 

How to ^X’ritc Short Stories Lardner 

I Feci Me Near to Some High Thing William Ellery Leonard 

In the 7/one Eugene O’NeiU 


476 

478 

436 

674 

591 

686 

500 
467 
486 
186 

464 
435 

466 

465 
411 
411 

446 
177 
822 
366 

447 
546 
U9 
434 
565 
420 

85 

400 
47 

467 
348 
190 

86 
346 

401 
827 

501 
606 

448 
193 
411 
469 

67 

382 


134 

676 

395 

451 

162 

149 

156 

438 

466 
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